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CHAPTER I. 

DESCRIPTION. 

The State of Kolhapur 1 lies between 17° 10' 45" and 15° 50' 20" 
north latitude and 74° 44/ 11" and 78° 43 / 16" east longitude. 
Including the outlying districts of Raybag and Katkol in the east 
and south-east, the state has an area of 2498 square miles and in 
1881 had 800,000 people or 820 to the square mile and a yearly 
revenue of about £808^834 (Rs, 80,8S,840), 

For administrative purposes the territory of Kolhapur is distributed 
over ten sub-divisions with an average of 249 square miles, 108 
villages, 80,000 people, and a revenue of £80,883 (Rs. 8,08,830). 
The following statement gives the details : 

Kolhapur Administrative Details , 1SS0-81. 
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Sub-Division. 

State. 
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1881. 
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Reli- 

gious. 

Service. 

S mailer 
Chiefs. 



Karvir 

PI 

10 

21 

13 

135 

251 

130,533 

100,594 

£ 

49,092 

Pan h ilia ... ... 

170 

12 

14 

8 

204 

432 

34,6S5 
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34 

' . 2 

. 6 

7 

49 

; 219 

95,071 

! 4*2404 

' Sliirol (a) . 

35 

5 

9 

18 

63 

i ■ 323 

95,651 

i 42,049 

| Gadhiglaj (a) .... 

• '55' 

! i 

54 

66 

176 

! 473 

119,138 

i 49,472 

j Bhiidargad ...J 
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i ii 

22 

15 

193 i 

[ 263 . 

83,840 

j *28,083 

j VisMIgad, ...j 

40 

6 i 

24 

... 

66 

! 122 

31,094 

12,604 

; Bfivda ... ...j 

47 

: i 

20 : 

1 

€9 

1 136 

39,356 

7783 

! Kagal | 

i 34 

i 1 ! 

5 

6 ; 

46 

! 129 

49,004 

21,196 

| Ichal karan j i («), ■ • j 

! 60 

i i 

17 


. 73 

j 145 

55,848 

21,466 

1 ■ “Total 

717 

1 m 

| isi I 

129 

1079 ! 

| 2493 

j 800,189 i 

308,834 


The sub-divisions •marked (a) have petty divisions, Shirol has Rdybag, Gadinglaj has Katkol, and 
lehalkaranji has A jra. 

Of these ten sub-divisions four, Vishalgad inlhe north-west, Ravcla 
in the west, Kagal in the centre, and lehalkaranji in the south are 
subordinate states whose chiefs exercise independent jurisdiction, 

Kolhapur is bounded on the north by the Yarna river, which, for 
about sixty- six miles from Prachitgad to its meeting with the 


l The ancient name or KolMpur appears to have been Karvir, and though to a 
great extent superseded by the more modern and better known name, Karvir 
survives. Sarkdr Karvir is the name by which the KolMpur State is known in the. 
vernacular, and the m&mlatddr’s district, in which the capital is situated is the 
Karvir sub-division. The present name has given rise to the legend of Kola an asur 
or demon whom the goddess MaMiakshmi slew on a hill near the city. The most 
likely origin is fojlik the K anarese name for the lotus. 
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Krishna two miles south of Sangli, separates Kolhdpur from the 
Yalva sub-division of Sat&ra ; on the east if is bounded by the rivers 
Krishna and Dudhganga, the Patvardhan states of lliraj and 
Sangli, and the Chikodi sub-division of Belgaum ; on the south by 
Belgaum ; and on the west by the Sahyadris which separate it from 
Sdvantvadi and Ratn&giri. 

Kolhapur is an irregular belt of the Deccan plateau lying along 
the east of the Sahy&dri crest, about sixty-five miles from north to 
south and eight to fifty miles from west to east. In the north a 
point of land, eight to twelve miles broad, runs about sixteen miles 
along the Sahyadris. It then spreads east till it has a breadth of 
about fifty miles, and again about sixteen miles to the south 
narrows to about thirty miles and keeps thirty to forty miles 
broad to within ten miles of the extreme south, where it runs to a 
point about sixteen miles east of the Sahyadris. Besides this main 
irregular belt, there are three isolated groups of villages, two to the 
east and one to the west. The western group lies within Katnagiri 
limits, to the west of Bavda, which is about the middle of the 
Kolhapur section of the Sahyadris, Of the two isolated blocks to 
the east Eaybag is a little to the north of east, about sixteen miles 
north and south by ten east and west, from eight to twenty miles 
distant from the east of Kolhapur. About twenty miles south-east 
of Eaybag are Katkol and Torgal an irregular belt lying nearly north 
and south, about sixteen miles long and six to sixteen broad. 

The block of Kolhapur below the Sahyadris includes the lands 
of forty-three villages and forms a belt about thirty miles from 
north to south and ten to fifteen broad. Except a few rugged 
villages at the foot of the Bavda pass, about twenty-four miles south- 
west of Kolhapur, most of the KolMpur-Konkan is composed 
of level tablelands. These uplands were formerly thickly wooded 
with teak and other useful trees, but all the valuable timber has 
long been cut leaving bare or scrub-clad hill-sides. The village 
sites as a rule are well wooded and the village homesteads are 
surrounded by groves of mango, jack, and midi trees, and in 
Pomburle, Kokisre, Khambale, and Nanivde by cocoa and 
betel palms. The climate is healthy, though in April and May the 
heat is oppressive. The two outlying blocks in the east, Eaybag 
and Torgal, lie far within the limits of the Deccan plain. The 
country is tame and level with a few ranges of low hills, the whole 
very bare of trees except some clusters of mangoes and hdbh uls near 
village sites and on the banks of streams. The rainfall is scanty, 
but the ground is fertile and yields good crops. The villages are 
flat-roofed and are surrounded with mud walls. Apart from these 
outlying blocks to the west and to the east, the main body of 
Kolhapur, in the plateau immediately to the east of the Sahyadri crest, 
varies from thirty “to fifty miles in breadth and from 2000 to 1800 
feet above the sea. The line of the Poona-Belgaum road, which 
passes nearly north and south through Kolhapur, fcagal, and Xiprini 
thirty to forty miles east of the Sahyadri crest, divides Kolhapur 
into two unequal parts a rugged tract of hills and valleys to the 
west known as the Hill-top Konkan or Konkan Ghat Mdtha , a wet 
and cool reerion, and a more open block to the north-east stretching 
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about thirty miles' east from the western belt and from north 
to south varying in breadth from fifteen to twenty miles. This is 
known as the plain or desk and passes into the hot and dry 
region of the Central Deccan. The western or hilly belt consists of 
the Sahyddri range and a series of six valleys separated by lines of 
hills which run north-east and east. In the west among and close 
to the Sahyadris, the scenery is wild and picturesque. The hills 
are said to have been once thickly covered with trees, and though 
most of the timber has disappeared, there are still fine groves and 
stretches of hill-side closely covered with brushwood. The people 
of the hilly west are chiefly Dhangars, Bhandaris, and Mhars. 
Their hamlets consist of a few thatched huts generally in thickly 
shaded sites, and their tillage is confined to the growth of rice and 
hill grains along the banks of streams. Beyond the immediate 
neighbourhood of the Sahyadris, the country, still within the wet 
and cool region,, stretches east about thirty miles in the six main 
valleys of the Tama, Panchganga, Dudhganga, V edganga, 
Hiranyakeshi, and Ghatprabha. These valleys are rolling plains 
several miles broad, their surface seamed by streams which drain 
into the bed of the central river. For twenty or thirty miles from 
the Sahyadris the valleys are flanked by ranges of hills which if se 
about 1000 feet with bare sides ending in broad level tablelands, or 
broken into cones and quaint peaks many of them fortified. 
The people, though generally poor, are hardworking and skilful 
husbandmen, chiefly Kunbis and Mardthds. m Their villages 
are small, often close together on the hanks of*streams, and near 
springs on the lower hill slepes, They are generally open 
without walls or towers and surrounded by groves of tamarind 
mango and jack trees. If ear the village and on the hanks of 
streams where they can be watered by lifts, are patches of rich 
sugarcane and other garden crops. Beyond the patches of garden 
land stretch grain fields many of them yielding excellent crops, 
and towards the edges the valleys gradually pass into poor soils, 
growing only the coarser grains. Besides the trees which shade, 
the village sites, most villages have their clumps or groves of: 
mangoes tamarinds or pipals , and the lands of the different villages., 
are generally separated by a strip of wood or bushland. The. 
hill-sides are bare but in many places are built in a succession of. 
small terraces carefully tilled and yielding good crops especially of 
rice. Over the whole belt the rainfall is certain and sufficient the 
supply varying from as much as 250 inches in some of the highest 
most exposed bluffs of the Sahyadris to fifty or sixty inches;; towards.; 
the east of the belt. There are no large water works, but except in 
March April and May there is no want of water. 

The plain or desk section of Kolhapur, which passes into the hot 
and dry region of the Central Deccan, stretches £ast from the line of 
the Poona-Belgaum road between the Yhrna on the north and the 
Dudhganga on the south, a block of land about thirty miles from east 
to west and ten to twenty miles from north to south. It includes 
the mouths of the valleys of the Y&rna, the Panchganga, the Dudh- 
ganga and the Yedganga, and beyond the mouths of the valleys part: 
of the broad Deccan plain broken by low ridges of hills and single- 
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peaks. In the west of this plain or open country the hanks of the 
chief rivers are fringed with babhul trees and the valleys are dotted- 
with rich village groves and lines of shady lanes and patches of 
watered garden lands. Farther to the east, though it yields rich 
crops of millet and wheat and has garden lands with sugarcane and 
tobacco, the plain is bare of trees except a few mangoes and babhuls, 
and is broken by low lines of hills some lying east and west and 
others lying north and south. The whole south of KolMpur lies 
within the wet and cool region to the west of the P oona-Belgaum 
road. Just beyond the road to the east the country passes into the 
dry and hot Deccan region. The rainfall suddenly dwindles,, 
the plants change, and flat-roofed villages take the place of cottages 
with tiles and deep eaves. In the eastern block of Kolhapur the 
rainfall is lighter and less certain ; the air though healthy is hotter ; 
and the people though less hardworking are better off than in the 
west. Where water is near the surface much land is watered 
from wells, and a large area is under sugarcane, turmeric, chillies, 
and other profitable crops. The villages of flat-roofed and tiled 
houses are built on bare rising ground generally some distance from 
rivers to be free from the risk of floods. They were formerly 
guarded by walls, which, as they are no longer needed, have been 
allowed to fall into decay. 

Its hills are the chief natural featnre of Kolhdpur. They include 
the main range of the Sahyadris running north and south for about 
a hundred miles, *and six large «spurs which stretch north-east and 
east thirty to fifty miles from the Sahyadris, and divide the 
KolMpur plateau into six main valleys. In the eastern plain are 
two minor outlying groups the Raybag and the Katkol hills. The 
Sahyadris run in an irregular line about 100 miles from north to 
south. Except at Bavda near the middle of the line, where part of 
the State runs west into the Konkan, the line of the Sahyadris f ollows 
the western border of Kolhapur. Within Kolhapur limits the 
crest of the Sahy&dris varies from 2000 to 8500 and averages about 
2500 feet above the sea. The Sahyddris are full of wild and 
beautiful scenery, the lower slopes and the hollows thickly wooded, 
and the upper slopes rising in terraces separated by great scarps of 
rock to bluff even-topped headlands, relieved by an occasional cone- 
shaped peak or pinnacle. With a little aid from art many of these 
hill-tops have been turned into almost impregnable fortresses. 
Within Kolhapur limits, in or close to the crest of the Sahyddris, are 
nine of these fortified hill-tops. In the extreme north beyond 
the S&tara border is Prachitgad. About two miles south of 
Praehitgad on the Kolhapur border is Bahirgad. About eight- 
miles south in a direct line is Mahimatgad. About twelve miles- 
further south in a straight line, but a good deal more following 
the crest of the hill,® is Yadi Machal fort 3348 feet above the sea 
and about ten miles west of the Kolhapur town of Malkapur. 
A little to the south of Yddi Machal is the famous fort of Y ishalgad, 
or Khelna, about 3350 feet above the sea, strongly fortified with 
walls part of which are said to date back to a.d. 1000. It is about 
ten miles west of Malkapur and about forty-five miles north-west of 
Kolhapur, The next fort of consequence is Bavda about thirty miles 
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south of Vishalgad in a direct line* and about the middle of the 
Kolhapur section of the Sahy&dris. The hill rises out of the 
Konkan with sheer lofty scarps. About ten miles further south, 
close to the north of the Phonda pass, is Shivgad 3240 feet above 
the sea. About fifteen miles more is Bhairavgad and about twelve 
miles more, on a point that stretches far to the west, is Rangna or 
Prasidhagad a favourite fort of Shivaji’s. Beyond Rangna point the 
main crest passes east for about ten miles where are the two notable 
hills of Manohar and Mansantosh within Savantvddi limits. In the 
extreme south of the State, the southern shoulder of the Parpoli pass 
rises to a height of 2778 feet. Within the 100 miles of their Kolhapur 
course the Sahyadris are crossed by ninety-four passes of which 
three the Amba pass in the north, the Phonda pass about the middle, 
and the Amboli pass in the south are furnished by roads fit for carts 
and carriages. Of the remaining passes fourteen are fairly easy and 
are fit for laden cattle, and the rest are little better than rough foot- 
paths. B eginning from the north on the Satdra border is the South Tivra 
pass, which, with Prachitgad fort to the right, leads about nine miles 
down a steep tract, especially in the last two miles, to the Ratnagiri 
village of Tivra about eleven miles east of Sangameshvar town in 
Ratnagiri. About five and a half miles south of the Tivra pass is the 
Kundi pass, a difficult road, from Chandel on the top four and a half 
miles to Kundi at the bottom, which is eight and a half miles north- 
east of the Ratndgiri town of Devrukh. About eleven miles south of 
the Kundi pass is the Amba pass one of tfie main lines between Kolhdpur 
and the sea. The head of the pass is about thirty'five miles north- 
west of Kolhapur and the foot is rabout the same distance east of 
Ratnagiri. A road fit for carts and carriages was made between 
1871 and 1883, for which £10,520 (Rs. 1,05,200) were contributed by 
the Kolhapur state. About five miles to the south of the Amba pass, 
on each side of the narrow neck of land which joins Vishalgad fort 
to the crest of the Sahyadris, are two small foot tracks, Devda on 
the north and PrabhInvalli on the south. Nine miles south of the 
Vishdlgad passes is the Anaskura pass about thirty miles north- 
west of Kolhapur, and separated from it by a difficult hilly country. 
About twenty miles south-west of the Anaskura pass is the old 
Ratnagiri -port of Rajapur. In 1826 the pass was described as 
about three miles long, a good road paved with large stones in a 
few places where it was rather steep. About the centre of the pass 
was a toll-house for collecting dues. ThS approach on the 
Konkan side was very bad but with a little labour it might be made 
practicable for guns. 1 About five miles south of the Anaskura 
pass is the Kajirda pass, about twenty-five miles west of Kolhapur, 
from which it is the straightest route to Rajapur in Ratnagiri. In 
1826 the road was passable for cattle, but was closed that 
tolls might be taken in other passes. About ten guiles south is the 
Bavda pass a road for walkers and possible to laden cattle. It is now 
the chief route from Kolhapur to Rajapur. About eight miles south, 
close to the Sivgad fort, is the Sivgad pass a route from Kolhdpur . 
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to Malvan. Gams were formerly brought up this pass, but in 1826 
it was out of repair. About two miles further is the Phonda pass, 
the chief opening between the Deccan and the Ratnagiri port of 
M&lvan. About 1820 a detachment with artillery went down the 
Phonda pass to Yddi. The road was made practicable for ordnance, but 
in 1826 was seldom used though a little labour would put it in good 
repair. 1 About ten miles south of the Phonda pass, close to the south 
of Bahiravgad fort, is Kardava, a small bullock pass. About five miles 
further is the Ghotge pass, described in 1826 as used by laden cattle, 
a good road except some bad places at the top passing from Kolhdpur 
to M&lvan. About four miles to the south-west, in the point which 
is guarded by Rangna fort, is the Rangna pass. It was described 
in 1826 as frequented by laden cattle from Kolhapur to Malvan. 
The road passed through a gateway along a ridge which on the 
left fell right down to the Konkan. About two miles east of the 
Rangna pass is the Hanm ant pass. In 1826 it was a cattle road 
but very bad. About fifteen miles to the south-east is the Amboli 
or PIrpoli pass formerly the main line between Goa and the Deccan. 
In 1818 Colonel Dowse’s force marched through the Amboli pass 
to invest Redi about ten miles south of Yengurla. The Pioneers of 
the force in three days made it passable for small guns. In 1826 
it was described as about 5| miles from Amboli at the top to 
Parpoli at the foot, a strong descent in no part very steep, but in 
consequence of zigzags very difficult for heavy ordnance. About 
1871 a road fit fpr carts and carriages was made. In the extreme 
south of the state about eight miles south of the Amboli pass 
and one mile north of the Ram pass is the Talkhat pass. Close 
beyoni the southern boundary is the Ram pass, the great highway 
between Bel gaum and Yengurla, and formerly one of the main 
openings between Goa and the inland parts. A road thirty feet 
wide was finished in March 1821, and in 1826 the ascent was easy 
and passable for every description of wheel carriages. Since 1826 
the road has been more than once improved and is now one of the 
easiest routes across the Sahy&dris. 

Prom the confused mass of hills to the east of the Sahyadris six 
great ranges stretch east and north-east thirty to fifty mil es 
across the Kolhapur plateau. Their bare sides rise 700 to 1000 feet 
above the plain to fiat tops, often with broad tablelands, broken 
at intervals by peaks and conical knobs, crowned sometimes by 
forts sometimes by shrines. Of the six ranges the only one that 
stretches east nearly at right angles to the main crest of the 
Sahyadris, is the Y isMl gad-P anhala range in the north. It leaves 
the Sahyadris at the great YisMlgad fort (3348 feet) near Malka- 
pur, about forty miles north-west of Kolhapur. From Yishalgad it 
stretches south-east about twenty-five miles, separating the valley 
of the Ydrna in the north from the Panchganga valley on the 
south, where it is crowned by the two fortified peaks of Panhala 
and Pdvangad about 1000 feet above the plain and about fifteen 
miles north of Kolhipur. From Pavangad it stretches east about 
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twenty-five miles more till it breaks into separate hillocks and sinks 
into the plain near the Krishna. In an offshoot from this range, 
about three miles east of Pdvangad and about 1000 feet above the 
plain, is a hill crowned with a temple of Jotiba, and on peaks a few 
miles further east are temples of Sidhoba, Dhuloba, Alamprabhu, 
and Ramling. Beyond Ramling, about fifty miles from the 
Sahy&dris, the range gradually sinks into the plain near the 
Krishna. To the west of Kolhapur the country is very rugged, 
full of short irregular ranges and spurs, stretching about north-east 
from the SahyMris, separated by a number of small streams which 
drain into the Panchganga. The second main spur, which may be 
styled the Phonda-Savgaon range, leaves the Sahyadris to the south 
of the Phonda pass about forty miles south-west of Kolhdpur. 
Prom this it runs north-east to about five miles south of Kolhapur. 
It then stretches east, forming the water-parting between the 
Panchganga on the north and the Dudhganga on the south, and 
after about twenty miles more, or a total length of about fifty 
miles, falls into the plain. The third of the leading spurs, the 
Khanapur-Mudhol range, is the water-parting between the 
Dudhganga and its feeder the Vedganga. It leaves the Sahyddris 
near the Nardava pass, about ten miles south of Phonda, and 
after stretching north-east for about thirty miles falls into the plain 
about eight miles south of Kagal. The fourth of the leading spurs, 
the Bhudargad-Nipani range or the north Ghatprabha spur, is the 
largest of the six. It divides the drainage of the district into two 
systems, a northern which drains east and north -ea*t, and a southern 
which drains east and south-east. This range <?f hills leaves the 
Sahyadris near the two important forts of Manohar and Mansantosh 
about ten miles north of the Araboli pass. Prom this it runs north-east, 
a well-marked line of hills, about thirty miles, to within five miles 
of Nipani, where it passes out of Kolhapur and runs about twenty 
miles south-east across the Chikodi sub-division of Belgaum. Beyond 
Chikodi it runs east about fifty miles and then south twenty-five miles 
till it is cutoff by the valley of the Ghatprabha close to where that river 
joins the Krishna. 1 This range is the water-parting between the 
Vedganga which flows north-east into the Dudhganga and the Hiran- 
yakeshi which flows east into the Ghatprabha. About twenty miles 
south-west of Nipani on a spur that runs west from the main range 
is the important fortified hill of Bhudargad, which has old shrines 
to Kedarling, Bahirav, and Jakhrubai, and fortifications which were 
repaired by Shiv&ji in 1677, The fifth spur, which may be called 
the Samangad range, is the water-parting between the Hiranyakeshi 
and the Ghatprabha. It leaves the Sahyadris from the high ground 
(2778 feet) to the south of the Arnboli pass, and runs north-east a 
well-marked line of hills about thirty miles to S&mangad a small 
hill fort, but whose great artificially scarped sides make it one of 
the strongest places in Kolhapur. In the extreme south the north 
Malprabha- Gandharvagad range, starting from the hills to the north 
of the Talkb at pass, runs into Belgaum where it has the fort of Chandgad, 
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and again entering Kolhapur a little to the east, rises in the great hill 
of Gandharvagad. It is then cut by the valley of the Tamraparni but 
rises again, and, stretching across Belgaum, forms the water-parting 
between the Ghatprabha and the Malprabha passing east as far as 
the Amingad hill in Hungund in the south-east of Bijapur, about 
130 miles from the Sahyadris. 1 Besides these ranges several isolated 
hills rise 150 to 300 feet from the plain. Two, Vagjai and Tungjai 
in Panhdla, are 700 feet high and two, Sdlvan in B&vda and 
Mahadev in Ichalkaranji, rise 800 feet above the plain. 

Except the group of villages in the Konkan which slope west 
towards the sea, the drainage of Kolhapur is eastwards into the 
Krishna, The Krishna forms the north-eastern boundary of 
Kolhapur for about twenty-five miles. It first touches the state 
close below Sangli, where it receives from the right the ^waters of 
the Varna, which forms the northern boundary of Kolhapur. From 
Sangli the Krishna flows, with a winding south-easterty course, 
about twenty miles to Kurundvdd, where it receives the Panchganga 
from the right. About nine miles further to the south-east, part of 
which passes through Belgaum villages, it receives the united waters 
of the Dudhganga and the Vedganga. Below this it passes about 
three miles south-east through Belgaum, and then turning east, for 
about ten miles, forms the north boundary of the isolated Kolhapur 
division of B&yMg. During the thirty-five miles with which it is 
connected with Kolhapur the Krishna is a noble river, about 1300 
feet broad, in a shallow bed between banks of earth. With the 
exception of a f afi^of a few yards it flows unbroken from Kurundvad, 
where it is joined by the Panchganga, for a hundred miles towards 
IlaidarabacL During the hot weather it passes, with a very leisurely 
flow, through a succession of deep pools and shallow fords. Even 
then experiments have shown that there would be little difficulty- 
in navigating it with flat-bottomed boats, rigged with mast and 
sail and drawing twelve inches of water. Along the river banks 
shrubs called shevri are planted and in floods break the force of 
the water and allow the silt to gather on the ground. These 
deposits yield rich cold weather crops. Within Kolhapur limits the 
Krishna is crossed by one bridge at Udgaon and by five ferries. 
Though so large and important a river the Krishna is mi strictly 
a Kolhapur stream. The characteristic rivers of Kolhapur are six 
in number the Varna, Panchganga, Dudhganga, Yedganga, Hiranya- 
keshi, and Ghatprabha. These rivers rise in the Sahyadris and flow 
south-east, east, or north-east fifty to sixty miles across the 
Kolhapur plateau towards the Krishna. In addition to these 
streams the outlying district of Torgal in the extreme south-east is 
crossed by the Malprabha. The leading Kolhapur streams have 
generally deep banks of an average height of about forty feet, and 
soft beds varying in breadth from 200 to 600 feet. 52 During 
the first thirty miles of their course, before they pass out of the 
mountainous country, the Kolhapur rivers are fed by numeroixs 


1 Mem, Geol. Surv. of India, XII. 5. 

3 Major Graham (Kolhapur, 82) gives V&rna 222, Panchganga 577, Vedganga 192. 
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streams. Further east in the plain country they receive few 
additions. Though, especially in the west, their courses are winding, 
there are no falls and few rapids, and in former times every year 
between October and January, rafts of many hundreds of beams 
used to be floated down forty to 100 miles. During the rains 
the masses of water that are poured down the western hills, the 
deep and winding channels of the streams, and the very slight fall 
towards the Krishna combine to cause backwaters which sometimes 
stretch as far as thirty miles, and overflowing large areas of land 
cause serious loss to the river-bank villages. The high Bhudargad- 
Kipani spur that runs north-east across the southern parts of 
Kolhapur marks the division between four streams the Varna, 
Panchganga, Dudhganga, and Vedganga which pass east and north- 
east into the Krishna within Kolhapur limits ; and two streams the 
Hiranyakeshi and Grhatprabha which drain east and south-east and 
do not fall into the Krishna for more than a hundred miles beyond 
the eastern border of Kolhapur. 

The V&rna which takes its rise in the Sahyadris, about thirteen miles 
north of KolMpur limits, forms the northern boundary of Kolhapur 
for about eighty miles. It flows w T ith a fairly straight south-east 
course along the northern borders of Malkapur, Pankala, Alta, and 
Shirol and falls into the Krishna at Haripur about one mile 
south-west of Sangli. At its meeting with the Krishna it has a 
breadth of about 220 feet. The sloping banks of the Varna yield 
good cold-weather crops. Its chief feeders in Malkapur and Panhdla 
are the K^nasa, which, after a twelve-mile course /rom the village 
of Udgiri in Malkapur, meets the^ Varna near M&levMi in Pankdla. 
About twelve miles further east it is joined by the Kadvi which rises 
in a hill near Amba and, after a winding course of about thirty miles, 
falls into the V arna near Thergaon in Pankala. The Kadvi is bridged 
near Malkapur on the new road to the Amba pass. During its 
course it is joined by five smaller streams, near Karungale by the 
Potphugi from near the Ckandel pass ; at Malkapur three miles lower 
by the Shall after a twelve-mile course from near Grajapur ; at 
Molavde about foul miles lower by the Ambardi from, near the village 
of Ambardi ; at Oharan about six miles lower by the Ambira 
after a sevpn-mile course from the foot of the Pishvi hills ; and at 
Satve about eight miles lower by the Kandra after a north-west 
course of about nine miles from Borivde in Panh&la. In the fair 
season the V&rna and its chief feeder the Kadvi are fordable but 
during the rains boats ply at five places on the Varna and at three on 
the Kadvi. 

The Panchganga is formed from north to south of four streams, 
the K&sari, the Kumbhi, the Tulsi, and the Bhogavati. The fifth 
stream is the underground Sarasvati. The Kdsari is an important 
stream. It rises in the Sahyadris near the village of Gaj&pur in 
Malkapur and flows east for about fifty miles till it joins the united 
waters of the Kumbhi and the Tulsi at Padali about three miles 
west of Kolhapur. During its course of fifty miles the Kasari receives 
several minor streams of which the chief are the Mangar, the 
Jaxnbhli, and the Gadavli. The Kumbhi rises near B&vda, flows 
about fifteen miles north-east, and then, with a winding course, 
b 569—2 
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turns, east and joins the united Tulsi and Bhogavati near Bahiresh- 
var about eight miles south-west of Kolhapur. The Tulsi rises 
about five miles east of the Kumbhi and after a north-easterly 
course of about fifteen miles falls into the Bhogavati about eight 
miles south-west of Kolhapur. The Bhogavati, which is the chief 
of the four streams, takes its rise in the Sakyadris a few miles south 
of the Phonda pass, and after a nearly northerly course of about 
twenty-eight miles, almost parallel to the Phonda road, joins the. 
Tulsi river near the historical village of Bid or Berad. About two 
miles north-west of Bid the Bhogavati receives the Kumbhi and 
about eight miles further north they are joined from the left by 
the K&sari about three miles west of Kolhapur. From Kolhapur 
the Panchganga, as the river is now called, winds east about thirty 
miles till it falls into the Krishna at Kurundvad. In the thirty miles 
of its course, to the east of Kolhapur the Panchganga receives only 
one considerable stream the Hatkalangda or Kabnur which, rising 
from the Alta hills and passing Hatkalangda and Korochi joins 
the Panchganga near Kabnur about fifteen miles below Kolhapur. 
The waters of all these streams which join to form the Panchganga 
are much used for growing sugarcane. In October, towards the 
close of the south-west rains, a series of fair-weather earthen dams 
are built across the river beds and the water is raised by lifts 
worked by bullocks. The meeting of the Bhogavati and K&sari 
has much local sanctity, being like Allahabad known as Prayag or 
Triveni, and being visited by large numbers of pilgrims during 
the cold montli^. Two small streams, the Jay anti or Jiti and 
the Gomati, join this river near Kolhapur. They do not flow 
all the year round, but they are held sacred and are mentioned in 
the local holy books. The Jiti is crossed near Kolhapur by three 
costly and ornamental bridges. The valley of the Panchganga is 
reckoned the most fertile in Kolhapur and is famous for its hay. 
The bed of the river is shallow and its sloping banks yield rich crops 
during the cold weather. At Kolhapur the Panchganga is crossed 
by two beautiful bridges one near the Brahmapuri hill on the north 
side of Kolhapur town on the road leading to the Amba pass, and 
the other a few miles to the east on the Poona road. The 
Panchgnaga and its feeders are fordable in the hot seaso£. In the 
rainy season large and small boats ply at twenty-three fords. 

The Dudhganga has its source in the Saliy&dris near the 
Nardava pass in the'" Bhudargad sub-division about thirty-five miles 
south-west of Kolhapur. After a course of about twenty miles to 
the north-east near Kagal, where it is bridged, it flows east for 
: about six miles, and about a mile before it receives the Yedganga 
from the south, it enters Belgaum and flows east about fifteen miles 
till it falls into the Krishna near Kallol. The river bed is shallow 
and muddy and iru the fair weather crops are grown on its earthen 
banks. In Bhudargad its waters are used for watering sugarcane. 
Except in the rainy season, the river is at all times fordable. In 
the rainy season it is crossed by ferry-boats at ten places. Of these 
two, at Saravde and Chuve in Bhudargad, are first class ferries. 
The other boats are small managed by one or two ferrymen and 
carrying not more than ten passengers. 
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The Yedganga rises a few miles north of Rangna, and after a 
course of "about thirty-eight miles to the north-east joins the 
Dudhganga In the Chikodi sub-division of Belgaum. Its chief feeder 
Is the Ohikotra, which flows through the KApsi valley and joins it 
near Chikhli about four miles to the south of its meeting with the 
Dudhganga. The bed of the Yedganga is shallow and muddy. In 
Kagal its banks yield rich crops during the cold season and in 
Bhudargad a large area is watered. The river is bridged near 
Yamgarni on the Poona-Belgaum road. . It is fordable except during 
the rains, when it is crossed by ferries in nine places Gargoti, Shengaon, 
Madilge, Mhamdapur, Midori, Anur, Chikhli, Bange, and Danvad. 

The Hiranyakeshi takes its rise in the Amboli pass in the extreme 
south-west of the State. It has an irregular north-east course of 
about forty miles to near Sankeshvar, where it enters Belgaum, 
and after a south-easterly course of about fifteen miles joins the 
Ghatprabha about five miles south-east of Hukeri. Its bed is 
shallow and its banks yield good crops though not so rich as those 
grown on the Panchganga. Its chief tributary is the Chitri which 
takes its rise near the village of Aundi in the Ajra petty division, and 
after a northerly course of about ten miles joins the main stream 
near the town of Ajra. Two first class ferries cross these streams one 
at Ajra on the Hiranyakeshi on the Amboli road, the other across the 
Chitri on the Nesri road. First class ferry-boats are also kept at Hitni, 
Harli, Bhadgaon, and Jarli on the Hiranyakeshi, carrying fifty to 
seventy passengers and one and a half tons of higgage. Small 
boats, carrying five or six men, are kept at Salgaon, Ingli, Hiralge, 
and Kaulge. 

The Ghatprabha takes its rise in the south slopes of the Parpoli 
pass in the extreme south of the State. It flows about twenty-five 
miles north-east through the south of Kolhapur territory aiM about 
twenty miles further to the north-east, and joins the Hiranyakeshi about 
five miles south-east of Hukeri. From Hukeri it passes about ninety 
miles east through Gok&k, Mudhol, and B&galkot till it falls into 
the Krishna at Chimalgi about fifteen miles north-east of Bagalkot. 
During the twenty-five miles of its course through Kolhapur its 
banks and bed are rocky. During the rainy season a small boat 
carrying eight passengers is kept at Nesri in Gadinglaj. 

The Malprabha runs through the outlying district of Torgal far 
to the south-east. Its bed is rocky and its Banks steep. Among 
Hindus the Malprabha in sanctity ranks next to the Krishna. No 
boat is kept on the river. When in flood it is crossed on rafts 
buoyed by dry gourds. 

Kolhdpur on the whole is well supplied with water. Besides the 
six chief rivers and their numerous feeders, spring water is available 
in most parts twenty to fifty feet below the srfrface. In Karvir, 
R&ybdg, and Alta, which have about 5000 or half of the whole 
number of wells and have a large area of watered crops, especially 
of sugarcane, there is abundance of water at twenty to thirty 
feet and in some of the Raybag villages at ten feet below the 
surface. In Yishalgad, Panhala, Bhudargad, and Ajra in the 
west close to the Sahyadris wells are few as they have to be sunk 
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at least fifty feet. Compared with 11,098 wells shown in the 1850 
returns the 1881 village returns give a total of 10,344. The 
fall of 754 in the number of wells is said to be due to the fact 
that the holes or builds dug in the beds of rivers, of which there are 
now about 4000, were included in the 1850 returns. Of the 10,344 
wells in 1881, 7547 were in repair and 2797 were out of repair. About 
2500 are masonry built and the rest are either unbuilt or faced with 
dry rubble.. Over 6000 wells or considerably more than one-half are 
used for watering and the rest for drinking. A well costs to sink 
from £10 (Rs.100) where the water is near the surface and the soil 
is soft to £50 (Rs. 500) where the soil is hard and the well has to be 
sunk thirty-five feet or more. A masonry lined well according to 
the soil costs £100 to £300 (Rs. 1000 - 3000) to build. Except by 
a few Persian wheels water is drawn by the mot o,r leather bag, of 
which one and sometimes two are worked at a time. The leather 
bag holds about sixty gallons, four-fifths of which find their way 
into the water channel. In the cold weather, about one-fourth 
of an acre is watered by one bag working eight hours a day ; in the 
hot season, when the springs are lower not more than one-eighth of 
an acre can be watered. A well with water enough to work a hag 
all the year round is held to he able to water two acres of garden 
land. In years of average rainfall the wells can he trusted to yield 
enough to bring the sugarcane crops safe through the hot weather. 
But in a year of special light fall as in 1881-82 with 32 T 6 inches, 
the springs fail* and great lo$s is suffered. In spite of this risk a 
strong, desire is shown to sink new wells and the number of working 
wells increases every year. * 

The only complete protection from the risk of the failure of its 
springs is in storing water in lakes and reservoirs. The numerous 
streams offer many sites suitable for dams, but no work of this kind has- 
yet been carried out. Compared with 197 in 1850 the 1881 returns show 
a total of 112 village ponds. The fall of eighty-five in the number of 
ponds is said to he clue to the fact that a number of damp hollows, 
which were entered as ponds in the 1850 returns have since 1850 been 
turned into rice fields. Of the 112 ponds in 1881, only four the 
Ranktile and the Padmale ponds in Kolhapur and the Atigre and 
Eaybag ponds, have an area of more than twenty-five acres 1 ! Among 
these the only piece of water of considerable size is the Rankale 
lake in KolMpur town. Its circumference is about two miles and a 
half and its mean depth thirty-five feet. It has lately been improved 
at a cost of £26,000 (Rs. 2,60,000) and supplies drinking water to 
part of Kolhapur, besides watering a hundred acres of garden land.. 
At KolMpur, besides the Rankfile lake the Padmdle pond is of 
considerable size covering about fifty and watering about thirty-five 
acres. It is mentioned in the local history or mahdtmya and is held 
sacred. The Atigre pond, the only other pond of any size, on the 
Miraj road about twelve miles north-east of Kolhapur covers fifty 
acres but is shallow and dries during the hot weather. It is mentioned 
in the local history and is. held sacred. During the cold season it has 

f enerally some water-fowl. About a mile south-east of Raybag in the 
hire! sub-division the Abu pond covers about twenty-five acres and 
holds water all the year round.. During the cold season it is a resort. 
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of water-fowl. Of the remaining ponds 62 are less than one acre in 
area, forty-four are under ten acres, and two are under twenty-five. 
Most of them dry in the hot season. In ordinary seasons the supply 
of drinking* water is sufficient. About 700 of the 1079 villages stand 
close to rivers and streams which flow throughout the year. In the 
remaining 379 villages the streams and ponds dry in the hot months 
(April- June) and the people take their water from wells and pits 
dug in the stream beds. Kolhapur and Kagal are supplied with 
drinking water brought from outside of the towns in iron pipes. At 
Ichalkaranji the water is pumped from the Panchganga river and is 
carried into the town along masonry duets. 

Except in the south where are some ridges of sandstone and 
quartzite, Kolhipur comes within the area of the great Deccan 
trap fields. The chief varieties of trap are basalt, amygda- 
loid trap, vesicular trap, and clayey trap, -which, with some few 
inter trappean sedimentary beds and numerous highly ferruginous 
clayey beds, make up the great mass of the trap-flows. 
The lower flows are mostly basaltic in character, the medium 
flows are alternately basaltic and amygdaloid, and the upper are 
chiefly basaltic capped by beds of. clay and laterite. In the Sahyadri 
region the position of the flows is more distinct than further 
east. When carefully studied from some commanding point 
they are seen to dip at a very low angle generally to the north- 
east. 1 About twenty-five or thirty miles from the edge of the 
Sahyadris the dip becomes more easterly and s*> gradual as to 
be hardly traceable by the eye. The flows * exposed in the 
Konkan show a very low westerly dip. The direction of the course 
of the upper waters of the rivers rising in the Sahyadri region and 
falling into the Krishna coincides with the general dip of the trap- 
flows. It is probable, therefore^ that the subaerial cutting of these 
valleys began immediately after the final outpouring of the last 
trap-flow, and has been ever since going steadily on. Till the 
whole of the Deccan trap area has been geologically examined, 
it will not be possible to say which was the last flow, but if the 
youngest of those now remaining in the Kolhapur and Belgaum 
Sahyddris was the last poured out, and represents the close of this 
tremendous volcanic activity, then the work done by atmospheric 
agencies since the close may be roughly estimated as a direct vertical 
erosion of 1000 to 1500 feet the latter depth being that of the valley of : 
the Yedganga in South Kolhapur opposite the gre&t mass of Bhudargad, 
one of the eminences capped by the highest of the remaining trap- 
flows. At present the most prevalent direction of the wind during 
the south-west monsoon, as shown by the inclination of the trees on 
the highest and most exposed ridges, does not coincide exactly 
with the dip of the trap-flows and strike of the main valley, but 
is more westerly by one or two points of the compass. The 
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l The dip is too slight to be measured with a clinometer, but a calculation of the* 
difference in the height of some of the chief trigonometrical stations which are capped 
by outliers of one and the same bed shows the north-easterly slope to range from 
Dine to twenty-three feet a mile* giving a mean of. sixteen feet a mile,. Mem*. 
Geol. Surv. XXI, 173. 
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greatest thickness of the trap within the South Kolhapur area may 
roughly be estimated at 2000 to 2500 feet ; it increases to 
the north. Further south the trap grows thinner for the beds 
forming the southern boundary of the area near the crest of the 
Sahyadris are high in the series and overlap by a wide space many 
of the underlying flows seen further north in the scarp overhanging 
the Konkan. 

The grandest sections of the trap series are in the great western 
scarp of the Sahyddris ; but their vast size often makes these hard 
to study, as some of the great basaltic flows form long unbroken 
lines of cliff several hundred feet high. They may be best 
examined along the two roads, one across the Phonda and the 
other across the Amboli pass. The cuttings along these roads 
give almost perfectly continuous sections of the whole thickness 
of the trap-flows they cross. The iron-clay heel, an outlier of 
the laterite is important as being the youngest known, the most 
constant, and the most safely determinable member of the Deccan 
trap series in this quarter. This iron-clay bed caps all the highest 
ridges and peaks in the Kolhapur hills and may be called the 
summit bed. Of all the mountains those which iron-clay caps are the 
most perfectly table-topped and in most cases the capping is sharply 
scarped all round the edge. As these scarped plateaus crown all the 
highest hills and were easily made very strong, many of them, 
notably Bhudargad and Stimangad, were chosen by local chiefs 
as strongholds.* The flows underlying this iron-clay bed show 
great likeness throughout the larger area they cover. The 
correspondence of flows in different great spurs is especially clear in 
the three ridges into which the Bhudargad spur divides. It is 
admirably seen looking west from the high bluff on the eastern 
ridge which towers over Belv&di. The view northward from 
Bolavi at the northern end of the lofty part of the western ridge 
on which Bhudargad itself stands, shows this correspondence and 
extensions of the flow-terraces most distinctly in all the ridges on 
either side of the Yedganga valley and in others beyond as far north 
as the Panha] a mountain. 1 

Quartzites and sand stones are found at Y atangi coverejl on three 
sides by the flows of the Deccan trap series. If the ridge of trap 
which covers the quartzites west and north of Yatangi be crossed 
the quartzites will Jbe found to reappear in the valley of the 
Hiranyakeshi river, and to occupy a very considerable area in that 
valley forming an inlier which may he called the Mangaon inlier, 
from the most important village which stands upon it, No peculiar 
features are presented by the rocks forming this inlier. They consist 
of quartzites and grits, mostly dipping northward, or north-by-west, 
at low angles. They are best shown in the row of hills which runs 
east-south-east fronS Sulgaon on the bank of the Hiranyakeshi river. The 
quartzites and grits are mostly pale coloured and fine grained, and form 
a series of beds several hundred feet thick, although both the top and the 
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bottom of the series are hidden under trap. Petrologically identical Chapter I. 
with the Mangaon beds are beds forming several smaller inliers in 
the valley of the Vedganga, eight miles to the north-west. These latter 
lie in the centre of the valley between Ainghol and Shengaon, and 
are four in number, of which the southmost, close to the village of 
Ainghol, forms a small but conspicuous isolated hill 200 to 300 feet 
above the plain. Here all the beds dip 5° to 10° north-north-west. 

^ The other inliers are simply exposures on the flanks of the great 

f ridges. A great thickness of quartzites and grits of identical 

character is exposed in a small inlier at Phay in a side valley two 
miles west-north-west of Shengaon. In the valley of the Dudhganga 
two good-sized quartzite inliers lie north-west of the Phay and 
Shengaon inliers of which both on petrological and stratigraphical 
grounds they must be considered the extensions, nor can it 
be reasonably doubted that they form a true link with the very 
similar series of rocks exposed at the foot of the Phoncla pass nine 
miles to the west-north-west. As in the Mangaon and Shengaon 
inliers, the quartzites and grits of the V aki and Aini inliers are pale 
coloured, whitish, drab, or pinkish, and fine grained. They have 
been little disturbed, rolling in angles of 8° to 10° in various 
directions. In both inliers the western edge passes under the 
trap with a westerly dip of 8° to 10°. The quartzites do not show 
in the valley of the Bhog&vati between Yalivde and the top of 
the Phonda pass. In the Aini inlier, the beds, which are nearly 
horizontal, cannot be less than 400 to 500 feet thick, measured from 
the level of the river. Both here and in the Y0d and to a less 
extent in the Phay inlier, the light coloured rocks have been so 
blackened by weathering, and perhaps by forest fires, that except on 
dose inspection it is often difficult to recognize detached masses. 1 

The climate of the Kolhapur plain which varies from about 2000 Climate. 
feet above the sea in the west to about 1700 in the east, like the rest 
of the western Deccan is temperate. Towards the Sahyadri hills, 
which are covered with wood and drenched during the rainy months, 
the air is always cooler than in the east, which during April May 
and June is liable to hot easterly winds. At the same time almost 
the whole territory is under the influence of a sea breeze, which sets 
^ in during 4he afternoon and lasts till about eight at night. 

The seasons may be broadly divided into wet, cold, and hot. ' The 
wet season, with an average fall of about forty inches, lasts from 
June to October. Except in the extreme west It is chiefly showery, 
seldom with such heavy continuous rain as to put a stop to field work. 

The rainy months are the healthiest time in the year. The strong 
damp breeze is always cool and pleasant and occasionally is cold. 

The daily changes of heat and cold vary from 67° to 88°. The 
cold season, which lasts from November to the end of February, is 
the most dry and unhealthy part of the year. D*y east winds, with 
no bracing or tonic influence, prevail and daily changes of heat and 
cold are considerable averaging about 83°. The hot weather 
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lasts from March to June. The temperature is high during these 
months. In the daytime the air is hot at times rising to 97*8° and 
averages about 91-3°. The evenings are cooled by a sea breeze and the 
nights are never oppressive. Its situation opposite a gap in the line 
of "western hills gives Kolhapur city the benefit of a strong sea 
breeze and cool nights. 

Meteors, igneous and luminous, are of frequent occurrence. Violent 
storms of thunder lightning and wind are unusually prevalent, not 
only at the beginning of the south-west monsoon but occasionally 
at other periods. These storms appear to travel round the horizon 
often beginning and disappearing at the same point and not unfre- 
quently making the circuit twice. Though at times disastrous, the 
storms are generally beneficial to health. During April and May 
when the hot winds prevail, numerous hill forts, rising about 3000 
feet above the sea, give a pleasant retreat. Of these hill forts Panhala, 
twelve miles north-west of Kolhapur, with good water and cool 
bracing air has been set apart as a health resort. 

For the twenty-one years ending 1881 rain returns are available for 
six stations. During these twenty-one years the highest recorded 
fall is 361 inches at Bavda in 1861 and the lowest is five inches 
at Alta in 1865. As a rule rainfall varies with the distance from 
the Sahyadri crest. During the twenty-one years ending 1881, of 
the six stations at Alta, which is about forty-five miles east of the 
Sahyadri crest and twelve miles north-east of Kolhapur, the fall 
varied from forty-four inches m 1874 to five inches in 1865 and 
averaged twenty-three inches ; at Bavda, which is on the Sahyadri 
crest and thirty miles south-west *>f Kolhapur, the fall varied from 
361 inches in 1861 to 121 inches in 1864 and averaged 220 inches ; 
at Bhudargad, which is ten miles east of the Sahyadri crest and 
thirty miles south of Kolh&pur, the fall varied from 120 inches in 
1861 to thirty-nine inches in 1880 and averaged seventy-six inches ; 
at Kolhapur, which is twenty-five miles east of the Sahyadri crest, 
the fall varied from fifty-six inches in 1874 to twenty-seven inches 
in 1876 and averaged 39’ 88 inches ; at Panhala, which is twenty 
miles east of the Sahyadri crest and twelve miles north-west of 
Kolhdpur, the fall varied from eighty-four inches in 1878 to thirty- 
seven inches in 1877 and averaged fifty-three inchef; and at 
Yishdlgad, which is on the Sahyadri crest and about thirty-five 
miles north-west of Kolhapur, the fall varied from 111 inches in 
1875 to thirty-two iitches in 1877 and averaged sixty inches. The 
details are : 

Kolhapur Rainfall, 186 1-1881. 
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Kolhapur Rainfall, 1861-1881— continued. 1 
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Kolhapur heat is temperate. During the thirty-one years ending 
1881 the yearly maximum varied from 97° in 1872 to 79° in 1851 
and averaged 87°; the yearly minimum varied from 74° in 1851 to 
62° in 1872 and averaged 67°; the yearly mean maximum varied 
from 87 ° in 1876 to 79° for the five years ending 1858 and 
averaged 83° ; and the yearly mean minimum varied from 74° in 
I860 to 67° in 1872 and" averaged 70°. A return of the thermometer 
readings for the thirty-one years ending 1881 is given in the 
Appendix. 


1 Besides these, rain returns for the station of Kolhdpur are available for the ten 
years ending 1860. "During these ten 3 r ears the fall varied from sixty-four inches in 
1853 to thirty-four inches in 1860 and averaged forty-five inches. The details are : 
In 1851 thirty-seven inches, in 1852 fifty-six inches, in 1853 sixty-four inches, in 
1S54 forty-four inches, in .1855 thirty-nine inches, in 1856 fifty-two inches, in 1857 
forty-six inches, iu 1858 forty-two inches, in 1859 thirty-eight inches, and in 1860 
thirty-four inches. 
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PRODUCTION. 

Iron ore occurs in a few of the spurs which run east from the 
Sahyadris. It is sometimes found on the surface in irregular 
masses mixed with other stones, but it is generally reached by 
sinking shafts, two to ten feet below the surface, through a thick 
layer of iron-clay mixed with a composite stone locally known as 
jambhla or purple stone. The ore stratum is seldom more than eight 
or ten inches thick and thirty to forty feet broad. It appears to dip 
from north to south at an angle of about 12°. Formerly iron was 
much smelted. In 1854 thirty furnaces were at work with a yearly 
outturn of 225 tons worth about £900 (Us. 9000). The mining and 
smelting employed 180 miners, who belonged to a wandering class 
of Musalmdns named Dhavads. Since 1854, the dearness of fuel 
and the cheapness of European iron, have between them destroyed 
the smelting industry. It still goes on in ten hill villages, five in 
Bhudargad and five in Vishalgad. In 1881 fifteen furnaces yielded 
about two tons of iron and employed fifty-three Dhavad workmen 
during six months in the year whose average season’s earnings were 
about £5 (Us. 50). Besides smelting the iron the Dhavads make it 
into field tools and cooking vessels, which they offer for sale in the 
nearest markets. * A small fee of 4.?. to 8s . (Rs. 2-4) is charged for 
the use of the ground in which the* shafts are sunk. 

The ore is of three kinds borgale, shelga, and tat ha. The process 
of smelting, though simple, is slow and costly. The ore is dug 
from the pits with crowbars and pickaxes ; the large pieces are 
broken by the hammer and then fired. When cold, the ore 
becomes brittle and is made ready for the furnace by grinding it to 
powder on a hard slate. One of the most important parts of the 
furnace is a flint tube which is known as mus. To make this tube 
a number of flints are thrown into a fire and merged under large 
stones, as they are apt to burst with the heat and wound the work- 
men. When fired, the flints are ground to powder and mixed with 
clay and water. When sufficiently kneaded and pliable, the mixture 
is rolled into a ball and a round rod sixteen inches long and about 
one and one-fourth inches in diameter is thrust into the mass and 
covered with a uniform coating of the flinty clay. The rod is 
laid in the sun and when the clay has dried it is drawn out leaving 
a hollow tube. On the tube thus formed a second layer of flint and 
clay is laid and the tube is again dried. To make the furnace, a 
round hole about three feet deep and one and one-fourth broad is 
dug. At first one*side is left open and the other sides are lined with 
a mixture of moist clay and powdered flint or iron ore. At the 
bottom powdered charcoal is heaped about six inches high and water 
is poured on it and about four shers of powdered charcoal are added. 
The flint and clay tube or mus is placed in the open side of the 
furnace, which, like the other side, is closed with clay and flint 
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Charcoal is thrown in till the furnace is half full. The noses of two 
large bellows are set in the outer end of the tube. They do not fill 
the mouth of the tube and in the space left open a movable ball of 
clay is placed which can he taken out if the workmen have to clear 
any thing likely to stop the free passage of air. When every thing 
is ready two men begin to blow the bellows ; one of them simply 
blows. Close to the other man is a long iron spoon and two heaps 
one of charcoal the other of powdered ore. As he blows he every 
now and then passes a ladle full of ore into the furnace and then, 
fills it with charcoal. So great is the heat that the ore rapidly 
fuses. Powdered ore and charcoal are again and again added and 
an unbroken blast is kept from the bellows until the heap of ore is 
finished. To feed the furnace and know the moment of fusion 
require both experience and skill. The miners say that as soon as 
fusion sets in, the flame turns from reddish to white. The hall 
or mudga of metal which forms at the bottom of the furnace, 
weighs ten to twenty pounds | man). It takes three hours to 
make and uses about forty pounds of charcoal and thirty pounds of 
powdered ore. The metal is left to cool in the furnace and is 
taken out with a pair of pincers. The furnace lasts for two or 
. three smeltings, but before each smelting requires fresh lining of 
clay and flint and the flint and clay tube or mns never stands more 
than two smeltings. After the iron is hammered it is ready to he 
worked into field tools and cooking vessels. Each furnace gives 
employment to six men, two hellowsmen and two labourers who bring 
charcoal and water and repair the furna.ce, and tw$*men who gather 
ore and fuel. 

• 

Good building stone occurs in almost every part of the State. The 
building stone in general use is a blue or dark gray trap or basalt. 
It is obtained either from large hill-side boulders or from quarries 
•which are carried through the broken trap or murum stratum. Quarry 
stone in many places shows stratification and in quarrying often goes 
off in layers, presenting an uniform surface generally coated with a 
thin layer of white substance which is probably olivine carried in 
solution and deposited. Bed veins due to iron make the stone unfit 
for use, as when exposed to heat and damp it is apt to split along the 
line of tke red vein. Boulder stone is hard, fine in grain, and 
takes a high polish. In the Ajra and Torgal districts a pinkish 
white granite is used for building, but care must be taken in choosing 
it as the softer kinds which look like sands tene cannot stand the 
weather. Laterite or iron-clay is chiefly found in the Ajra sub- 
division in the south-east and in the Panhdla subdivision in the north- 
west. It is seldom used for building, except where there is neither 
trap nor basalt. On a part of the road between Ajra and Amboli 
the drains and culverts are of a reddish iron-olay. This stone is of 
an open texture either nodular or cellular and ig easily quarried by 
wedges into cubical blocks, which on exposure become hard and 
durable. 

For ordinary building quarried trap is the easiest stone to dress 
but it is seldom used for fine carving as it is apt to split along the 
scales and red veins. .For carved and polished work columnar basalt 
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or boulders are better than quarried -trap as they are generally free 
from flaws, Boulder trap takes a high polish and is often used for 
inscription tablets or ornamental bases and capitals in Hindu 
temples. Most of the polished boulder trap is brought from J otiba's 
hill about seven miles north-east of KolMpur. 

The Kolh&pur masons are either Musalmans or Mardthas. The 
Musakndns are the best workmen turning out superior carved and 
ornamental work and showing an aptness for inventing scroll and 
flower designs. In recent times Kolhapur masons first showed their 
talent for original designs when the Kolhapur high school was 
being built, and since then high class ornamental work has been 
executed in various buildings, Kolhapur does not require to import 
masons for any class of stone work. The cost of ordinary good 
building rubble delivered at the quarry is 4 s. 6d. (Rs. 2£). A 
poorer class of stone can be got at 8 s. fid. (Rs. If). For fddis or 
stones hewn on one side and hhdndkis or chips the rate varies 
in proportion to the size of the stone and is generally paid by 
the foot, the length from face to tail varying from 12" to 18". 
Block stones that is stones in the shape of a cube or parallele- 
piped cost 5 id. the cubic foot if from two to four cubic feet in size ; 
7|d. the cubic foot if from four to six cubic feet in size ; 10 the 
cubic foot if from six to eight feet in size ; and Is. the cubic foot if 
from eight to ten cubic feet. TTncoursed rubble in foundations costs 
£1 12 s, (Rs. 16) and in superstructure £1 16$. (Rs, 18) the cubic foot.’* 
Coursed rubble ii^ superstructure costs £2 10$. (Rs. 25) the cubic foot 
for the first sort aaad £2 (Rs.- 20) for the second sort. Fine cut-stone 
work costs about 3 $, Qd. (Rs. If) the cubic foot. 

As good crumbly trap or murum is found over nearly the whole 
of Kolhapur, broken stone is seldom used for metalling roads. 
What little is used is broken from nodular basalt or quarried. 
Metal broken from basalt nodules costs 5$. (Rs. 2J) and from 
quarried basalt 7s, (Rs. 34), the hundred cubic feet, Laterite, which 
makes a good lasting road, is also used in the Ajra sub-division at a 
cost of 4 ;■£$.. (Rs. 2-1) the hundred cubic feet. 

Sand or gravel is found in the beds of rivers and streams. The 
building sand is of superior quality and is free from large, pebhles, 
salt, shells, and other impurities. * Common sand is also used for 
bindage in mending metal and murum roads, at a cost of 2|$. (Rs.lJ) 
the hundred cubic feet the river side. 

Lime is made from limestone nodules o rhankar which usually occurs 
on the surface of black soil fields. The nodules are irregular in shape, 
from, half an inch to three or four inches in diameter, and composed 
within of tolerably compact carbonate of lime and on the surface of a 
mixture of carbonate of lime and clay. Lime is burnt either on the 
intermittent or on the continuous system. Under the intermittent 
system the whole kilnful is burnt at once. The kiln is cylindrical both 
inside and outside. It varies in size according to the supply required 
and is. usually built of stone and mud. At the bottom of the kiln 
a layer of charcoal or cowdung-cakes is laid, and, over the charcoal, 
alternate layers of lime nodules and bdbhal or tamarind firewood 
twelve to fifteen inches, thick. The top layer ends in a conical 
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mound. The fire is lighted below as well as at the top. As the lime 
burns the contents of the kiln subside and the space left at the top 
is filled with fresh layers of nodules and fuel and plastered over with 
clay. When the nodules are burnt, the kiln is allowed to cool, and the 
burnt limestone is taken out and slaked by spreading it on the ground 
in a layer about one foot thick and pouring water over it. For 
every hundred cubic feet of limestone two and three-quarters to 
l three hhandis of firewood are required. A kiln takes about ten days 
to burn and slake. Every hundred cubic feet of kankar yield, when 
slaked, one hundred and twenty-five cubic feet of lime. Under the 
continuous system the burnt nodules are gradually removed from 
the bottom of the kiln. Inside the kiln is shaped either like a 
cylinder or an inverted cone. It is built of stone and mud and has 
an inner- lining of brick. The burnt lime is removed through an 
opening below called the draw-hole. At the lower end of the 
inverted cone is an iron grating on which are laid nodules and 
charcoal mixed in the proportion of one thousand pounds of 
charcoal to one hundred cubic feet of kankar . When the nodules 
are sufficiently burnt they are removed from the draw-hole and 
fresh nodules and charcoal are added from the top. The continuous 
system is not often used in Kolhapur, as, unless the kiln is skilfully 
_ managed, the lime is apt to be unequally burnt and useless. Slaked 
lime varies in price from £1 18$. to £2 2$. (Rs. 19 - 21) the khandi 
of a hundred cubic feet. 

Clay for making bricks and tiles 'is found almost everywhere. 
The bricks usually made are of two kinds, flat and thick. The 
sizes are 9|" X 6 X 1 Y and 9* X 4f" x 2|' / . The cost of thick bricks- 
is 14$. (Rs. 7) and of flat bricks £1 4$. (Rs. 12) the thousand. 
Bricks are seldom used for building, as they are much more costly 
than stone. Tiles are of two kinds, flat and arched. The cost of 
flat tiles is 3$. 6d. (Rs. If) and of arched tiles 7s. 6d. (Rs.3f) the- 
thousand. Ridge tiles cost 10$. (Rs. 5) the thousand. 

Yellow white and red earth, decomposed hornblende, felspar, and 
iron-charged clay are commonly used for colouring house walls. They 
are of little value and are used only by those who cannot afford the 
better sort^ of foreign pigment. 

^ The wet rugged west and the high spurs which stretch from the 

Sahyddris to near the east border of the State, give Kolh&pur a large 
area suitable for forests. It is said that up to the early part of the 
present century the slopes and spurs of the west of Kolhapur were 
covered with timber. The country was thinly peopled and except near 
hill forts tillage was scarcely possible. During the last fifty years 
as population increased tillage spread westward and timber was 
felled without restriction except in a few hills or ddngs set apart as 
game preserves. The practice of kumri or wood-ash tillage cleared 
brushwood and young trees from the Sahy&dri *spurs, The first 
| attempt to save the forests was in 1874 when a staff of thirteen 

i rangers and one inspector was entertained. In 1878 a separate 

department was organized under a forest officer lent by the British 
Government and the conservancy and protection of the Kolhapur 
forests were placed on the same footing as in the neighbouring British 
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districts. In 1882 the forest establishment included one forest officer, 
nine inspectors, nineteen head foresters, one hundred and nineteen 
foresters, one draftsman, three clerks, and eight messengers repre- 
senting a yearly cost of £1737 (Rs. 17,370). 

In the sub-divisions of Panhdla, Karvir, Alta, and Shirol about 177 
square miles have been set apart for forests of which 122 square miles 
are reserved and fifty-five are protected. Demarcation is in progress 
in other sub-divisions and will be completed in two or three years. 
In choosing lands for forest reserves, the forest officer consults the 
district revenue officer as to private rights. Special care is taken to 
meet the needs of husbandmen in the matter of forest produce. 
Under certain restrictions they are allowed free grazing, firewood, 
loppings for ash manure, wood for housebuilding, and field tools. 

"No detailed information is available, but it is estimated that when 
the demarcation is completed the forest area of the State will include 
about 500 square miles. The forest blocks of the Kolhapur State may 
be grouped under two classes, those that belong to the main range 
of the Sahy&dris and those that belong to the spurs and valleys that 
strike across the State to the north-east and east. The main line of 
the Sahyadris, though in places the hill sides have been stripped for 
wood-ash tillage, has fine evergreen forests with much valuable 
timber. The Sahyadri forests may be roughly arranged under two 
groups, a smaller section in the north stretching as far south as the 
Anaskura pass and a larger section in the south including the rest 
of the Kolhdputt Sahyadris. The northern section covers about 100 
square miles and includes the forest lands of Amba, Pandhrepani, 
Marshi Majre, Grajapur, Yelvanjugai, and other villages. These 
reserves ate patchy and scattered, but, where spared from branch- 
lopping and reckless cutting, they are thickly stocked with 
evergreen trees, among which the chief are the am Terminalia 
tomentosa, nana Lagerstraemia lanceolata, hirda Terminalia ehebula, 
Jdnjal Terminalia paniculata, jdmbhul Eugenia jambolana, bdva 
Cassia fistula, harmed, shevri, cher, knmb, and sterling J The chief 
divisions of the southern and longer section of the Sahyadris are the 
Anaskura, Kajirda, Bdvda, and Phonda hills. The forest land in these 
hills covers an area estimated at about 160 square miles. Except in 
places where they have been stripped by careless cutting, these 
reserves are well stocked with the commoner forest trees, and yield 
large stores of inferior timber and firewood. They also contain 
blackwood, teak, Ichair , Jdnjal, and bamboo. The forest lands along 
the ranges and the streams that stretch east and north-east from the 
Sahyddris lie in the cool and moist belt to the west of Kolhapur 
city, seldom passing more than twenty miles east of the crest of the 
Sahyadris. Of nine chief blocks, two, the Yarna and the Mhasai- 
Pathdr, are in the Y arna valley ; four the Asandoli, Bhadara, Manbet, 
and 'Mainghole ar^in the valleys of the Bhogavati and its feeders ; 
one, the Yaki lies near the source of the Dudhganga ; one, the 
Mhasrang lies near the source of the Yedganga ; and one, the Ajra lies 
near the source of the Hiranyakeshi. 


1 A fist of trees found in the State is given in the Appendix, 
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In the north the Yaiusta block, with an area of about fifteen miles, 
stretches along the hills to the south of the Varna in the upper part 
of its course. Except near the centre the Varna block is well 
stocked with ain, hinj al,j dmbhul, nana, and other common forest trees. 
To the south-west of the Varna block is the Mhasai-Pathar 
reserve, a valuable tract of forest land in the hill range that lies 
between Panhala and the Sahyadris. All of its area of about twenty 
square miles is covered with a nourishing growth of am, hinjal, hirda , 
and other common forest trees. About twelve miles south of the 
Mhasai-Pathdr forest and about twenty miles west of KolMpur is 
the Asandoli block. This has an area of twenty square miles 
most of it in a chain of hills that runs east from the Sahy&dris as 
far as the village of Kale. It is crossed by the Tulsi stream a 
feeder of the Bhogavati. It is one of the best forest reserves in 
North Kolhapur, being well stocked with am, hinjal, j dmbhul, nana, 
hirda, and other common trees. During floods timber rafts can be 
floated down the Tulsi to Kolhapur. Five to ten miles south- 
east of the Asandoli block are the Bhadara forests in the Bavda 
sub-division, chiefly composed of the hill sides which drain info the 
valley of the Kumbhi a feeder of the Bhogavati. The Bhadara forest 
land stretches from the Sahyadris about ten miles east to the 
village of Salvan which is about fifteen miles west of Kolhapur. 
It has an area of about fifteen square miles and is well stocked with 
ain, hinjal , hirda, and other forest trees. Teak and the bamboo do 
not occur. About eight miles to the south-east of the Bhadara forest 
lands, on the banks of the Dhamni® which runs pnrth-east nearly 
parallel with the Bhogavati, is the Manbet block. It has an area 
of about twelve square miles ancL is well stocked with the com- 
moner forest trees, mixed with ain, hinjal, hirda,- bdva, dvala, and 
the rattan and bamboo canes. Six to twelve miles east and south- 
east of the Manbet reserve along the banks of the Bhogavati, is a 
stretch of forest land known as the Mainghole reserve. It 
covers an area of about twenty-five square miles which are thickly 
wooded with mixed forest, the chief trees being the ain, hinjal , and 
hirda. About ten miles to the south, along the upper course of the 
Dudhganga, the Vaki forest range covers about twenty square miles. 
It contains fine blocks of forest, yielding many thousand hirda trees 
and much Samboo mixed with ain, hinjal, and other commoner trees. 
About ten miles further south, in the upper course of the Vedganga, 
the Mhasrang block comprises several ridges %pd valleys covering 
about twenty square miles. Like the Vdki block this is a splendid 
tree-producing tract. It is thickly covered with almost all kinds of 
local trees among which the ain, hinjal, and hirda are the chief. 
About ten miles to the east, across the great U tur-B hudar gad or 
North Ghatprabha spur in the west of the Ajra division, are about 
twenty miles of forest land which are known as the Ajra block. 
Most of this lies within the drainage area of the Hirtayakeshi on three 
spurs of which the Chaloba hill is the chief. 

To secure the goodwill of the people who live in and near the 
forest lands the poor are allowed tickets under which they can 
remove headloads of firewood free of charge. Firewood and 
thorns may also be taken free of charge by all who live in and 
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near the forest lands for home use and for field purposes provided 
none hut matured trees and shrubs are cut. Any dead sticks and 
branches may be taken from the forests, but no reserve trees may 
be cut or lopped. Fuel for kilns, distilleries, and other industrial 
purposes may be cut and removed on paying 2s. (Re. 1) the Ichandi 
and 2 id. (1|- as.) the bullock, ass, pony, or buffalo load. 

The Dhangars spend most of their time in the forests with their 
flocks of sheep and herds of cattle but there are no separate forest 
tribes. Forest workers are paid daily wages varying from 8 cl. 
to 6d. (2-4 as.). Between 1878 and 1881 forest receipts rose from 
£49 to £6047 (Rs. 490- Rs. 60,470) and charges from £1124 to 
£3986 (Rs. 11,240 -Rs. 89,860). In 1881-82 of the whole receipts, 
£4523 (Rs. 45,230) were from myrobalan or hirda berries, £647 
(Rs, 6470) were from building timber, £236 (Rs. 2360) from fire- 
wood, and £637 (Rs. 6370) from minor produce. 

There has never been any regular timber trade in Kolhapur. 
Formerly all were allowed, according to their wants, to go into the 
forests and cut what timber they might want. The large teak beams 
used in the old buildings of Koihapur came either from Kanara or 
from Burmah. Since the introduction of forest conservancy cutting 
is as far as possible confined to worn-out or decaying trees and the 
produce is disposed of at auction sales, which are held in different 
parts of the State. The chief minor products are the myrobalan 
or hirda berry, grass, and honey. The hirda , which of late years has 
become an impqjtant article of .trade, is bought yearly at the forest 
stores by wholesale dealers for export to Europe, where it is valued 
for dyeing. The hirda harvest begins early in November and ends 
at the close of February. During these four months the berries are 
gathered by people of all classes under the supervision of the forest 
officers, and are delivered at the rate of | d. ( J a.) the pdili of five 
pounds. Grass grows freely over almost all the forest land. In 
1882 grass yielded a revenue of £503 (Rs. 5030). The yield from 
wild honey is chiefly confined to the reserves of Bhudargad, Panhala, 
Bavda, and Yiskalgad. Most of it is produced by four varieties of 
bees the kolambi or dgya, the satin, the pova, and the kdnta. During 
the flowering periods of the kdrvi or Strobilanthus, which generally 
happen at intervals of seven years, the yield is so abundant that 
honey sells for about ten pounds for Is. The combs of kolambi or 
dgya bees are found on the face of rocky cliffs and hanging from 
the boughs of large trees. A single comb often contains as much as 
twenty shers of honey. Bee-spoiling goes on at night and is generally 
difficult and often dangerous. The nestis sometimes several hundred 
feet below the crest of the scarp and the man has to be lowered in a 
cradle held by a single rope. When the cradle has reached the 
level of the combs, the men above swing the rope until the cradle 
touches the face o| the rock. The bee-spoilers have a bundle of 
chips of the wild sago palm bherla or surmdd Caryota urens which 
they keep alight and the smoke drives off the bees, especially as the 
attack ^ is generally made at night. The comb of the satin bee is 
found in the cliffs of rocks and on small trees, and the quantity of 
honey obtained from one hive is generally about four pounds (2 shers). 
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The comb of the pova bee is found in the hollows of large rocks 
and. in decayed trees. This honey is finer than either of the other 
kinds, and crystallizes when kept for any length of time. Each nest 
yields about a pound sher). The comb of the kdnta bee is found in 
thorny shrubs and bushes. The cells always cluster round a single 
branch instead of hanging like the combs of other bees. The honey 
harvest is in April when the dhdyti Grisha tomentosa tree and 
the Jcdrvi are in blossom. The second crop of honey in August 
is watery and does not keep. The right of gathering honey is 
farmed at £5 to £10 (Rs. 50 ** 100) a year. But much smuggling 
goes on as the people get oil from the village shopkeepers in 
exchange for honey. 

Teak, sandal, and blackwood are the property of the State and 
are nowhere allowed to be cut. The cutting of nineteen other trees 
is forbidden in lands set apart as forests. These are, ain Terminalia 
tomentosa, heddu Nauclea cordifolia, bibla Pterocarpus marsupium, 
hi nice Terminalia chebula, sissy, Dalbergia sissoo, Jcalamb Nauelea 
parviflora, koshimb Schleichera trijuga, shiv an Gmelina arborea, 
rdnphanas Artocarpus hirsuta, kinjal Terminalia paniculata, ndna 
bonddra Lagerstrsemia parviflora, kdlvin Tetranthera lanuginosa, 
humb ly a Careya arborea, khair Acacia catechu, dsciii Briedelia spinosa, 
bonddra motha Lagerstrsemia lanceolata, jdmbhul Eugenia jambolana, 
and mango. 

During the last twenty years the growth of roadside trees has 
.received much attention. Almost all the chief road&hre lined with 
rows of trees, in some places beautifully grown, in others still small. 
The kinds most used are the bdbhul Acacia arabica, nirnb Melia 
azadirachta, ndndruk Ficus benjamina, and the vat or banian Ficus 
indica and other kinds of fig. 

The domestic animals are oxen, cows, buffaloes, horses, camels, 
asses, sheep, goats, cats, and dogs. 

The 1881-82 returns show a total of about 149,762 oxen. During the 
last thirty years the breed of oxen has been improved by the introduc- 
tion of Gujarat bulls and the breed of buffaloes by the introduction of 
Maisur buffalo bulls. Three breeds of bullocks are used for field 
and drauglft purposes, the hanam or half-Maisur breed, the surati 
or half-Gujarat breed, and the khadki or local breed. The hanam 
or half-Maisur bullock is a straighthorned handsome animal, of 
middle size, strong, and hardy, but bad-tempered and hard to 
tame. They trot faster than other bullocks and will do thirty- 
six miles in a day. A good pair of hanam bullocks costs £i0 
to £20 (Rs. 100-200). The surati or half-Gujarat bullock is taller 
than the hanam , and has long ears and a hanging dewlap. It 
is less active than the hanam but is stronger and better suited for 
field work. A surati bullock costs £5 to £25 (Rs. 50 - 250) and 
a good pair £10 to £50 (Rs. 100 - 500). The khadki or local bullock 
is small and has little strength or beauty. But as it costs only 
£1 10s*. to £7 10s. (Rs. 15 - 75), it is much used in ploughing, 
draught, and pack carrying. Some khadki bullocks are brought 
into Kolhapur from the cattle fairs at Ckinchli fifty-five miles east 
of Kolhapur, at Narsoba’s Vadi twenty-five miles east of Kolhapur, 
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and at Mangsoli forty miles north east of Kolhapur, but most are reared 
in Kolhapur by husbandmen. Bull calves are generally castrated 
when five years old. In a short time they are used for light 

work and when six years old are considered fit for hard work. 

In ploughing red or mcisari lands one or two pairs of bullocks are 
enough, but in black soils where deeper ploughing is wanted three or 
four pairs are required. The area that can be ploughed in one day 
varies from half an acre in heavy soil to one acre in light soil. In 
Working wells two pairs of bullocks are required to draw a water-bag 
or mot holding sixty gallons of water. A pair of bullocks will draw 
a country cart with a load of about 8| hundredweights (6 mans). 
The field wagons or gciclds are much larger and am drawn by two to 
four pairs of oxen. Before the days of roads the carrying trade 

was in the hands of Lamans who kept pack-bullocks to carry grain 

and other articles of trade from and to the coast. With the opening 
of roads, especially of cart roads down the Sahyadris, the Lamans 
have disappeared and the number of pack-bullocks has greatly fallen. 
Still there are estimated to be about 8000 pack-bullocks. The Yanis 
and petty traders of the west keep them and make trips to R&japur 
and other coast places, taking cereals, molasses, turmeric, chillies, 
and tobacco, and bringing back salt, sugar, cocoa-nuts, spices, and dates. 
The peddlers who retail piece-goods from market to market, keep pack- 
bullocks to caiTy their goods. Another class of pack-bullock keepers 
are the Balvars, who bring fuel from the forests into the towns. A 
pack-bullock carries on an average about 200 pounds. Besides for 
field work and for draught and pack-carrying bullocks are ridden by 
Lingdyat husbandmen both men and women. Among Lingayats 
when the bridegroom brings the bride home, the newly married 
couple generally ride on a bullock. Bullocks are also used to carry 
water either in leather bags or in metal pots. In towns a single 
small bullock is often driven in a light driving cart. The Panguls, 
a class of wandering showmen, teach bullocks to perform tricks and 
lead them about dressed in gay clothing. Bulls are often devoted 
to the village gods and never put to work, and are allowed to roam 
through the streets and fields and serve as stallions. The setting- 
loose of calves and heifers is also a part of the twelfth day funeral 
services,' a 

The 1881 returns show a total of about 112,000 cows. In the east* 
especially in the Krishna-bank villages, the snrati or half-Gujarat 
cows are greatly prized and for six to eight months after calving are 
said to yield as much as twenty-one pints of milk a day. In the west 
of the State the cows are small and poor. The price of a cow 
varies froxn IQs. to £& (Rs. 5 - 40) . Cows calve in their fourth or fifth 
year and for six to eight months give two to ten pints of milk 
morning and evening. They give milk till their fifteenth year and 
calve nine or ten times. The cultivating classes, and, in towns, 
Brahmans and other high class Hindus keep cows. Husbandmen 
rear their own calves. Townspeople generally hand their calves to 
husbandmen to be taken care of, the owner receiving them back 
when full-grown at half the market value. The rearers generally have 
the option to keep the animal by paying the owner one-half of its 
estimated value. 
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The 1880-81 returns show about 61,000 male buffaloes. They 
are chiefly found in the west where they are used in field work and 
for carrying water-bags. Yadars or quarrymen also use them for 
drawing loads of stone in their low block- wheeled carts. Gravlis or 
milkmen give male calves no share of their mother’s milk and either 
give them away or let them die. The price of a male buffalo varies 
from £l to £4 (Rs. 10-40). Male buffaloes are sometimes brought 
to Chinchli fair from as far north as Dhulia and Malegaon. 
They are put to work in their fourth or fifth year. Female 
buffaloes are returned at about 74,000. The best variety is known 
as jdfmbddi from Jafrabad in South Kathiri war. Animals of this 
breed are said to yield twenty-seven pints of milk a day from six to 
twelve months after calving. A good she-buffalo costs £8 (Rs. 80), 
but fair animals can be bought at £3 to £5 (Rs,30 - 50). Buffaloes 
usually calve in their third or fourth year and give over bearing at 
eighteen or twenty. They have twelve to fifteen calves. Buffaloes 
are kept by husbandmen, well-to-do townspeople, Gavlis or milkmen, 
and Dhangars or forest herdsmen. Buffalo’s milk is preferred to 
cow’s except for infants and for the weak. Townspeople who keep 
cattle generally use all the milk in their own families. Towns- 
people who do not keep cattle are supplied with milk, and to some 
extent with butter, by milkmen of the Gavli caste. The rest of the 
butter used in towns is brought from the country by Dhangars who 
send in weekly supplies of clarified butter and drink the buttermilk 
or give it to the calves. 

The east is well off for fodder, millet stalks or l$dhi, river-bank 
grass, and the juicy creeping haridli Oynodon dactylon. Most of the 
cattle are healthy and well nourished, a contrast to the western 
cattle whom a diet of dry hill grass and rice and ndchni straw 
leaves lean and stunted. Except during the rains, when they are taken 
to graze in the grass lands, oxen are generally stall-fed. They get 
grass, millet or ndchni stalks, rice straw, bran, grain husks, cotton 
seed, and oil cake. Draught cattle are also allowed some grain 
generally millet or math and salt or oil in the cold season or when 
sick. The monthly keep of a field bullock costs about 8s. (Rs. 4) 
and of a draught bullock about 16s. (Rs. 8). Milch cows and 
buffaloes are stall-fed at night and are left to graze in grass lands or 
fields during the day. They are given cotton seed, oil cake, chopped 
gourds, and boiled grain such as millet wheat and gram. The 
monthly cost of a cow’s keep varies from 8s. tq 12s. (Rs.4-6) and 
of a buffalo’s from 12s. to 16s. (Rs.6 - 8), 

Sheep are generally black or black and white. They are fed by 
Dhangars and sometimes by cultivators for their milk, butter, wool, 
and flesh. The sheep are sheared twice a year in November and in 
June, The Dhangars cut the wool with a heavy pair of shearing* 
scissors. An average fleece weighs half a pound which is worth 3d. 
to 3f \d. (2-2 l as.). Most of the local wool is woven Into blankets and 
some is used for making felt or humus , and native saddles. Y ery little 
raw wool leaves the State. The rutting season is in June arid the 
ewe carries for five months. A sheep yields milk from November 
to May and generally one pound a day. During the first two months 
the lambs get the whole milk. They are afterwards allowed half 
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and the rest is either used by the Dhangars or is made into butter. 
The milk of twenty sheep in four days would yield two pounds of 
butter worth about Is, (8 as.). Sheep begin to bear when three years 
old and go on bearing till they are about seven. A good ewe is worth 
10 s. (Rs. 5), and the average price varies from 3s. to 6s. (Rs. 14-3). 
Sheep are generally killed by Mulanis or Musalman village 
priests of whom most large villages have one or two families, and 
the mutton is eaten by all castes except Brahmans, Shenvis, Jains, 
Lingdyats, and Kasars. During the rainy season in the daytime 
sheep graze in meadows or Imrans , or on hill sides, and at night are 
driven to a coat or pen on some rising ground near the village fenced 
with a thorn hedge to keep off wolves. When the harvest is over, the 
cultivators engage flocks of sheep and goats to graze on their rice 
and garden lands. So valuable are their droppings as manure that 
the herdsmen are usually paid forty to eighty pounds of grain for 
400 sheep for one night. Sheep at times suffer grievously from 
diseases much like the rinderpest and the foot and mouth disease 
among cattle. They also suffer from small-pox. Allowing for 
accidents a flock j of 100 sheep, fairly cared for, increases 25 or 30 
per cent every year. A considerable number of sheep go to Poona 
and Bombay. Some Mardthas and Musalmdns rear fighting rams, 
which are specially fed on gram or millet and when young their 
horns are drawn out two or three times by pouring oil and redlead 
over them. A good fighting ram costs as much as£l 10s. (Rs. 15). 

There are two kinds of goats, hui or white and hhadld or local. 
The white goat^ives two to Mir pints of milk a day and costs 4 $. 
to 16$. (Rs. 2-8). The local goat gives a half to one pint of milk 
and costs 2s. to 6s. (Rs.l - 3). Goht’s flesh is eaten by all castes who 
eat mutton. He-goats are castrated and used to draw children’s carts.. 
A well trained he-goat is worth £1 (Rs.10). 

Camels are reared by Musalmans and used for riding and baggage 
carrying and by the State for commissariat and riding purposes. 
Their price ranges from £4 to £12 10$. (Rs. 40 - 125). They are 
usually fed on gram and grass and on the leaves of the mm 6, 
habhul, and other trees. Salt is given them when hardworked or over- 
worked. The milk is used by Musalmans. A baggage camel carries 
480 pounds and a riding camel trots forty to fifty miles in a day. 
The monthly cost of a camel’s keep is about £1 (Rs. 10). 

To estimate the profits of keeping cows and buffaloes a term of 
two years must be t^ken as a cow calves only every second year. The 
cost of keeping a herd of fifty cows for two years may be estimated 
at about £165 6s. (Rs. 1653) of which about £90 (Rs. 900) are for cut 
grass, £20 (Rs. 200) for grazing fees, and £37 10$. (Rs. 375) for 
oil-cake and bran. Of the rest about £16 16$. (Rs. 168) is for the 
cowherd and a boy and £1 (Rs.10) for gear, 1 


1 The details are : tinder cut grass for sixteen months at % bundles or pntis a day 
for each cow 11,250 bundles a month or 180,000 bundles for the sixteen months ; this 
at Rs. 5 the thousand gives a total expenditure on grass of Rs. 900 • grazing during 
the foul" rainy months or eight months in all at 8 <2.9. a month for each cow amounts to 
Rs. 200 ; oil cake and bran for eight months at half an anna a day for each cow Rs 375 * 
pay of a cowherd at Rs. 4 a month for two years Rs. 96 ; a hoy on Rs. 3 a month 
for two years Rs. 72 j ropes, pegs, and other gear Rs, 10 that is a total cost of Rs ,1658, 
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j The earnings may be brought under the three heads of milk, 

> manure, and calves. Cows continue to give milk six. to eight months 

after calving, and during those months the quantity steadily decreases. 

I The daily yield of milk and the time during which the milk lasts vary 

in the different breeds of cows. The estimate is therefore complicated. 

I The result is during the eight months a yield of 22,020 shers or 32,532 
pints worth £160 8s. (Rs. 1694) d Under 2 the head of manure the 
profit in the two years is estimated at about £28 (Rs. 280) if the 
• dung is made into fuel cakes, and at about £24 (Rs. 240) if it is 
used as manure. The 3 calves of the fifty cows are estimated to yield 
£22 (Rs. 220) and the cost of keeping them amounts to about 
£19 16s. (Rs. 198) that is a balance of profit of £2 4s. (R,s.22). 
The total receipts under the three heads are, under milk £169 8s. 
(Rs. 1694), under manure £26 (Rs. 260), and under calves £2 4s. 
(Rs. 22), or a total of £197 12s. (Rs. 1976). This, after deducting 
£165 6s. (Rs. 1653) the cost of keeping, leaves a profit on the fifty 
cows of £32 6s. (Rs. 323) or at the rate of 6s. 6cl. (Rs. 3£) a year on 
each cow. 

The corresponding estimates for a herd of fifty buffaloes are 4 
under expenses about £330 (Rs. 3300), and under receipts milk 
£480 (Rs. 4800), manure about £50 10s. (Rs. 505), and calves 
£4 10s. (Rs. 45) or a total income of £535 (Rs. 5350), that is a total 
balance of £205 (Rs. 2050) or at the rate of about £2 (Rs. 20) a year 
on each buffalo. 
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1 The details are : Fifty Cows for Two^Years Yield of Milk. 



Months 

Months 

Months 

Months 


1 and 2. 

3 and 4. 

5 and 6. 

7 and 8. 


Shers a 

Shers a 

Shers a 

Shers a 


Day. 

Day. 

Day. 

Day. 

Twelve cows at 6 shers each 

72 

48 

24 

12 

Twenty cows at 3 shers each ... 

60 

40 

20 

10 

Eighteen cows at 2 shers each ... 

36 

27 

18 


Total ... 

168 

115 

62 

22 


2 The details are : For fuel cakes \ anna a day for each cow or Rs , 562 for the 
fifty cows half of which goes to pay for the labour. For manure fifty cows in two 
years will yield 480 carts which at $ as. a cart is Bs. 240. 

3 The details under calves are: Fifty calves ; are born of which ten or one- fifth 
die. Of the forty calves who live twenty are stirks worth Bs. 6 each and twenty are 
heifers worth Bs. 5 each or a total value of Bs. 220. The expenses are grass for the 
forty calves for three months at two bundles a day . for each calf 7200 bundles 
which at Bs. 5 the thousand bundles gives Bs. 36 ; during the next three months 
at four bundles a day 14,400 bundles costing Bs. 72 ; and during the next three 
months at five bundles a day 18,000 bundles costing Bs. 90, or a total charge of 
Bs. 198. 

4 The details are : Under expenses dry grass for sixteen months at fifteen bundles a 
day for each animal 750 bundles a day or 360, 000, bundles in a^lat Bs. 5 the thousand 
bundles Bs. 1800 ; grazing for eight months at Be. 1 a month for each buffalo Rs. 400; 
boiled millet or bdjri for one month after calving ^ sher a day to each buffalo 
at 4 pailis the rupee, Bs. 47 ; oilcake and bran to 15 buffaloes one anna a day 
for one year Rs. 337, to 15 buffaloes fa. a day Bs. 253, and to twenty buffaloes 
half an anna a day Bs. 225, that is a total cost of keep Rs. 3062. Wages 
amount to Bs. 240 including a buffalo-keeper at Bs. 4 a month and two boys at 
Bs. 3 each. Ropes and other charges* come to about Rs. 15. Under the head of 
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Sheep pay well as the wool is in good demand, and the 
older animals can be readily sold to the butcher. The 1 estimated 
yearly cost of a flock of one hundred sheep, allowing £1 (Rs. 10) 
tor grazing, 10*. (Rs. 5) for babhul pods, and £7 (Rs. 70) for 
the wages and keep of a shepherd and a boy, amount to £8 10$. 
(Rs. 85). The return under wool is estimated at £1 8s, (Rs. 14), 
under lambs at £8 10$. (Rs.85), and under manure at £2 5s. (Rs.22 J), 
that is a profit on the hundred sheep of £3 13$. (Rs. 36|). The 
profit to a sheepowner or his son who was also the shepherd would 
according to the same estimates amount to £10 10$. (Rs. 105). In 
some Tillages sheep are tended by contract under an arrangement 
that for every hundred sheep delivered to the shepherd he should 
replace any sheep that die and increase the flock by twenty-five 
lambs. 

Horses are returned at 5583. Except the State horses and those 
kept by a few of the gentry which are imported, Persians Arabs 
and Australians, the greater number are mere ponies. The State 
stud includes twenty-five excellent broodmares, and some proprietors 
grant-holders and village heads also own good breeding mares. 
Stallions are kept by the State for the use of their own and other mares. 
During* the last seven years the State stallions covered eighty-six mares. 
The climate though not specially favourable is not unsuited for 
horse-breeding, and the State authorities hope to do more to improve 
the breed by adding to their stud and by establishing a yearly show. 


T 


receipts it is estimated that the herd of fifty buffaloes will yield 62,775 shers of milk 
which at 13 shers the rupee amounts to Us. 4829. The details are ; 

Fifty Buffaloes for Two Yean; Yield of Milk. 



Months 

Months 

Months 

Months.. 


I and 3. 

4 and 0. 

7 and 9. 

10 and 12 


Shers a 

Shers a 

Shers a 

Shers a 


Day. 

Day. 

Day. 

Day. 

Fifteen buffaloes of the first sort 





giving 10 shers of milk... ... 

150 

90 

60 : 

30 

Fifteen do. 6 do. 

90 

GO 

45 

m 

20 . 

Twenty do. 3 shers a day... 

60 

40 

30 

Total ... 

300 

190 

135 



The Rs. 530 for dung is ^calculated midway between Es. 560 the estimated value 
in tons if the dung was made into cakes, and Rs. 480 in country parts where the 
dung would be used entirely for manure. The Es. 47 under calves is the balance 
between Es. 195 the estimated value of the calves and Es. 148 the cost of keeping 
them. The details of value are : Of fifty calves twenty die. Of the rest fifteen are malt 
worth Es. 5 each and fifteen female worth Es. 8 each. The details of keep are * 
Grass for the second three months at two bundles each a day at Es. 5 a thousand 
Es. 27 ; grass for the third three months at four bundles a day Rs. 54 : and grass for 
the fourth three months at five bundles a day Rs. 67|. 

* details A re / lan<i taken for pasturing sheep assessed at Rs. 10 

and Its. 5 for babhul pods Es. 15 j one shepherd for twelve months Rs 15 * one 
assistant for twelve months Es. 10; two himblis at Es. 2 each ; two pairs of ’shoes 
at Re. 1 each, two turbans at 12 as. each, and four langotis at 2 as. each Es 8 • 
feeding to shepnerds for twelve months at Es. 1J per month for each Rs. 36 • » 
paths of salt and two paths oigvdri for sheep during the year Be, 1 ; that is a total 

RSv:o5» :'v 
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The current average price of local or Kolhapur bred horses varies 
from £7 10s. to £20 (Rs.75-200) and averages about £12 10s. (Rs. 125). 
Ponies vary from £1 to £6 (Rs. 10 - 60) and average £2 10s. to £4 
(Rs. 25 - 40). The corresponding figures given by Major Graham 
show that the price of horses has not risen, but that ponies are dearer 
and scarcer than they were in 1853, The less valuable horses and 
ponies when out of work are left to feed as they can near villages on 
the boundaries of fields and in pasture lands. When in work they 
are given a small daily allowance of grain. Animals of the better 
class are fed on grass, millet stalks, gram, and millet. After hard 
work or when an animal is out of condition it is given a mess of 
flour and molasses ; clarified butter and spices or masala are also given 
in the cold weather. The monthly cost of a horse’s keep varies 
from £1 to £2 (Rs. 10-20). 

Asses are found all over Kolh&pur. They are reared by Lonaris, 
Vadars, Ghisadis, Dombaris, potters, and washermen, who use them 
to carry clay, bricks, fuel, clothes, and grain. A donkey costs £1 to 
£2 (Rs". 10 - 20). They are generally left to pick their rood as they 
can. 

Fowls are reared in large quantities by all castes except Brahmans 
Lingayats and Jains. They are of two varieties pegu and hkadki. 
A hen varies in price from 6^. to Is. 6<f. (4-12 as.), and a pegu or 
fighting cock fetches as much as 4s. (Rs. 2). Eggs cost 2 cl. to 3cL 
(1 J - 2 as.) the dozen. Hone of the local flesh-eating classes object to 
eat fowls. Ducks, turkeys, and pea and guineafowl* are not reared 
in Kolhapur, and are seldom seen, except a few which are brought 
from Goa and the neighbouring* British districts for the use of 
European residents. Numbers of tame pig are seen about the 
eastern villages. They are owned and eaten by Vadars and Korvis, 
who leave them to pick up any garbage they can. 

Cats and Dogs most of them ownerless abound in every village. 
Some of the higher Maratha families keep foreign dogs for hunting. 
Shepherds have sheep dogs and Vadars, Korvis, and fiaran Shikaris 
have dogs who help them to catch hares and other small game. 

Formerly large game was common in the Sahyadris and the west 
parts of the leading spurs. The increase of population and the 
spread of tillage have reduced their numbers, but tigers and panthers 
still find shelter in Western Kolhapur. 

The Tiger patdit vdgh Felis tigris is found in the hills of Mhasrang, 
Megholi, Phayacliakap, Bakryachad&ng, Patyachadang and Kolik in 
Bhudargad; in Vashi and Barki in Panhala; and in Yelvan-Jungai, 
Ohdndel, and TJdgiri in Vishalgad. About two tigers on an average 
are slain every year. During the five years ending 1881 the returns 
show a loss by tigers of 83 human beings and 2138 cattle. 

The Leopard ddhdnya vdgh Felis jubata, that is the spotted tiger, is 
said to be occasionally found and to be more dreaded than the tiger. 

Panthers billy a Felis pardus are said to be of three kinds two 
large and one small. One of the large kinds called karanjya is said 
to be specially dangerous. It is found only in the thick forests 
of Bhudargad. The other large panther known as tendva is more 
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common occurring in the forests and hills of Bhudargad, Panhala, 
and Malkapur. The small or Dog Panther known as khadki or bimbta 
not ^infrequently enters villages and carries off dogs cats and even 
poultry. The returns for the five years ending 1881 show that 
about forty-one panthers were killed. The Hunting Leopard chita 
is rare. 

Three Varieties of Wild Cats occur, Felis chaus rcm mctnjar or 
the jungle cat, Paradoxurus musanga kmali mctnjar or the tiled cat, 
and Yiverra malaccensis jdmdi mdnjcir or the civet cat. The ran 
mdnjar is found all over the State. The kavcdi mctnjar has a. thick 
coating of fur like small pieces of tiles, which is said to be proof 
against a sword or spear-cut. The civet cat javddi mdnjar, is valued 
for its civet or kasturi . The kavali and javdcli are rare occurring 
only in the thick forests in and near the Sahyadris. 

The Hyaena tarns Hysena striata is fairly common in all hills and 
forests. It is generally found in holes or bushes in broken ground. 
The Wolf Idndcja Canis pallipes, is found in the plain country. 
Wolves generally hunt in packs of five or six and carry off sheep 
and goats at night. They seldom attack human beings but 
sometimes carry off young children. Some years ago a man was 
killed by wolves in Karvir. The Jackal kolha Canis aureus, and 
the Pox kJiokad Yulpes bengalensis are common in the open east. 
The Wild Dog kolsunda Cuon rutilans is found in Bhudargad and 
other hill parts generally in packs of twenty-five or thirty. 

The Indian B^ck Bear asvat TTrsus labiatus is occasionally found 
in Bakrydchadang in Bhudargad and in Morayachdkoda near Bavda 
and in Udgiri ill Vishalgad. During the day he lives in rocks 
and ravines and at night comes into the plains to feed on honey- 
combs and moha flowers of which he is very fond. He also feeds on 
ants and insects. He seldom attacks man unprovoked, and does no 
injury to cattle. 

The Wild Boar dukar Sus indicus is found in the hill parts of 
Bhudargad, Panhala, Malkapur, and Tor gal. They generally come 
out at night in herds and ravage the neighbouring crops. Boar-hunting 
with the gun or spear is a favourite sport among the Marathas, and 
with the help of their dogs the Yadars spear them, on foot. 

The Bison gau Gaveeus guarus is found in the Barki, Yasi, 
Eatydchaddng and Udgiri hills. Marathas hold the bison to be a 
bull and few of them will shoot him. The Stag sdmbar Rusa 
aristotelis is found in all the hill tracts except in Bhudargad where 
it is rare. The Spotted Deer chital Axis maculatus is found in the 
forests and hills of Yasundi and Aduli in Bhudargad and of 
Kaljavde, Pisatri, and Manvad in Panh&la. Of Bhekar Cervulus 
aureus there are three kinds. The khatkati bhekar has horns like 
the stag and gets his name from knocking them against the trees. 
He is said to use his long teeth or tusks when attacked by dogs. 
The four-horned bhekar , though rare, is sometimes seen in the 
Bhudargad forests ; the Malsade bhekar is commonly found among 
thin brushwood. The Indian Antelope kdhit Antelope bezoartica 
moves in bands of five to ten in the open parts of Rdybag, Shirol, 
and Datvad. 
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Of smaller animals the Hare sasa Lepus ruficaudatus is found in 
all parts of the State. Hares jackals and foxes in the small hills 
round Kolhapur and Panhala give excellent coursing which is a 
favourite amusement with the higher Maratha families. 

There is no special establishment for destroying wild animals. 
Rewards are granted at the following rates ; for a large tiger £2 8s. 
(Rs. 24), for a middle sized tiger £1 4 s. (Us. 12), and for a small 
tiger 12 s. (Rs. 6) ; for panthers the rates are one-half of the tiger 
rates, and 8s. (Rs. 4) is the reward for a wolf. 

Monkeys, both mdkads and v Anars , are found in large numbers all 
over the State. The vdnar the larger and more powerful animal is 
generally seen near villages while the mdkad prefers forests and 
lonely places. Out of respect to Hanmmin the monkey-god the 
people suffer with patience the mischief done by these animals in 
their gardens. They seldom attack men but are said to threaten 
children and women and take from them any eatables they may be 
carrying. 

The hilly parts of Kolhapur especially Bavda, Yishalgad, and 
Bhndargad are more or less infested with snakes both poisonous 
and harmless. During the five years ending 1881 sixty-one deaths 
from snake bites were recorded, of which eighteen were in 1877, seven 
9 in 1878, twelve in 1879, ten in 1880, and fourteen in 1881. There are 
no professional snake-charmers among the regular inhabitants, but a 
husbandman or a Brdhman is sometimes found clever in catching and 
handling snakes. Some village doctors profess to*know herbs and 
roots that cure snake bite. Among the snakes found in Kolhapur 
are : Of Pythonidae, the Indiai? Python dr Python molurus is 
occasionally seen in the thick forests and groves near the Sahyadri 
hills. They are caught and shown by professional charmers of the 
DoxnMri caste. Pythons are believed to be able to squeeze to death 
men and cattle. Of Eryckke the Black Sand Snake dutonda Eryx 
johnii or a closely allied species, the Red Sand Snake Gongylopkis 
conicus is found throughout the State. It is generally harmless. 
Of Colubridse the Rock Snake dhdman or ddhela Ptyas mucosus, is 
found throughout the State. Its bite is admitted to be harmless 
but they are believed to cause injury by blows of the tail. It is 
also said to twist itself round the legs of cattle and suck their milk. 
The Checkered Snake pan divad Tropidonotus quineuneiatus usually 
known as virola is found in wells, ponds, and rivers, living on frogs 
and small fish. It is two to four feet long and harmless. Of 
Driophidae the Common Green Tree or Whip Snake sarptoli 
Passerita mycterizans is occasionally found all over the State. It is 
believed to be poisonous and to attack the eyes of any one who 
passes under its tree. 

Two kinds of manydr are known, one is called many At and the 
other dghi or the burning many dr. Both are considered poisonous. The 
cobra nag Naja tripudians is found everywhere and is considered 
more venomous than any snake except perhaps the phursa Echis 
carinata. It is worshipped by all classes of Hindus on the Cobra's 
Fifth or KAgpanchmi Day which falls in August Persons who have 
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loft hidden treasures are believed to come back after death m the 
fmm of cobms and guard the hoard. Of Viperid* the pomonous 
Chain Viper r/honas or leandar Daboia elegans is found 
The poison of the git**** 

feared ofall snake" ^generally found under rocks and boulders in 
the 1 hilly west. Like “the ghonas the phursa’s poison acts slowly 
destroying the blood which oo.es through the slan and the victim 
dies a painful and lingering death. A rewaid of od. (2 as.) 
ofven for a cobra and of | A. (4 a.) for other poisonous snakes. 

° The fisheries of the State are of little importance. The chief kinds 
of fish are tdmbar, parag, mdsil, hhmt, hoist, vdmb^ mara }> 
mhaslca otherwise called mcingsha, myandt or mum, UJtrt, mnjt, 
chikali, vakivda, bobari, muranga phrnkut, shengala, Uaiab, 
ilnhrtrn khavli aery a, muli, ghogara, kachhi, alkut, khaialchot, 
’Iga, Icadsi,’ Z tohalL Of these fish the moral 
and vamb or eel are much sought after. In the Kn&hna, maul 
and Ichirit are sometimes found 4| feet long- 2 2 i eet broad 
and weighing nearly seventy pounds. Besides in the Ivnshna fish 
are found in the pools of the Panchganga, Varna, Hiranyakeshi, 
Dudhganga, and Vedganga. Alligators and turt es are found m 
the larger streams, and freshwater crabs m the banks o: iiveis. 
The only local class of professional fishers are the Bhois who 
number 1756. They use casting and drag nets. VV hen they go 
fishino- they gejieraBy start i * the early morning and come home 
about three or fddr. The women and old men then carry the fish 
to the market or hawk them from.door to door. A fisher s earnings 
are small from M. to 6 cl. (2 - 4 as.) a day. The Bankala, Padmala 
Bavaneshvar, Kotitirth, and other big ponds round Kolhapur abound 
in fish which are preserved for palace use. There is no local fash- 
curing but considerable quantities of salt and dry fish, are brought 
from Ratnagiri and Goa. 

Most of the birds given by Captain E. A. Butler in his catalogue 
of the Birds of the Deccan and Southern Maratha Country are 
found in Kolhapur. 
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PEOPLE. 

The population of Kolhapur includes six classes Hindus, 
Mnsalmans, Christians, Par sis, Jews, and Chinese Buddhists. The 
Mnsalmans who form 4*1 2 per cent of the population partly 
represent the Upper Indian and foreign Musalman soldiers and 
others who settled during the period of Musalman rule in the 
.Deccan (1300-1710) and still more local Hindu converts to Islam. 
Besides 1201 Native converts the Christians include a few European 
officers. The Parsi for there is only one and the Jews who number 
only five are latecomers who are not permanently settled in the 
State. The Chinese Buddhists are temporary residents. 

Three numberings of the people are on record in 1858, in 1872, 
and in 1881. In 1853 the people numbered 546,156 living in 
101,708 houses or five to a house. Of the whole number 283,002 
or 51*81 per cent were males and ^63,154 or 48* £8 per cent were 
females ; 522,110 or 95*59 per cent were Hindus amd 24,046 or 4*40 
per cent were Mnsalmans. The J 872 census showed an increase 
from 546,156 to 804,103 or 47*22 per cent. The increase was 
evenly spread over all parts of the State and was due to the long 
term of peace and good government, which the State had enjoyed. 
The 1881 census showed a slight fall of 0*49 per cent the whole 
number amounting to 800,189 or 284*158 to the square mile. 

The following statement gives, for the year 1881, details of the 
population of each fiscal sub-division of the State according to 
religion, age, and sex: 


Kolhapur Population Sub-Division Details, 1881. 


, .. ... ' * 




Hindus excluding J ains. 



Sub-Division. 

To Twelve. 

Twelve to 
Thirty. 

Above Thirty, 

• 

Total. 

Grand 

Total. 


Males. 

Females 

Males. " 

Females 

Males. 

Females 

Males. 

Females 

Persons, 

Karvir ... 

19,269 

IS, 342 

19,708 

18,973 

22,048 

21,914 

61,025 

50,337 

59,229 

120,254 

Panhala ... 

16,892 

16,261 

16,017 

14,889 

17,428 

17,043 

48,193 

98,530 

Bhudargad ... 

12,965 

12,700 

13,739 

12,6(58 

14,520 

14,150 

41,224 

39,523 

80,747 

Shirol A 

10,311 

9817 

14,096 

10,414 

16,382 

12,369 

40,789 

32,600 

7.%389 

Gadinglaj 

17,821 

17,401 

17,796 

17,153 

19,462 

14,230 

19,884 

55,079 

54,438 

109,517 

Alta ... 

: Slates. 

12,824 

.. 

12,223 

11,323 

11,188 

14,242 

38,383 

« 

37,653 

76,036 

Vishalgad 

4941 

4920 

5005 

4463 

5546 

4882 

15,552 

14,265 

29,817 ! 

B.ivda 

62(52 

! 0285 

5896 

| 5679 

■■■ 6692 

7165 

18,850 

19,129 

! 37,979 ' 

Kagal 

7168 

; 7049 : 

6514 

I 6489 

8186 

8097 

21,868 

21,635 

, 43,503 

dclialkaranji.;. 

' 8125 

' 7916 

1 7709 

! 7278: 

9090 

I- 9274 

24,924 

24,468 

49,392 

. Total ... 

116,578 

1 11.2,914 ! 

I:,/- M 

117,809 

1 

109,194 

133,584 

129,025 

368,031 

351,133 

719,164 
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Kolhapur Population Sub-Division Details, 1881— continued. 


Sub-Division, 

j JAINS. 

i 

To Twelve. 

Twelve to 
Thirty. 

Above Thirty. 

Total. 

Grand 

Total. 

Males. 

Females 

Males. 

Females 

Males. 

Females 

Males. 

Females 

Persons^ 

Karvir 

746 

707 

806 

716 

1000 

988 

2552 

2411 

4963 

Panhala 

65 

49 

72 

50 

95 

71 

222 

170 

392 

Bhudargad ... 

127 

143 

201 

164 

252 

234 

580 

541 

1121 

Shirol 

2404 

2246 

288S 

2237 

3584 

2652 

8S76 

7135 

16,011 

Gadinglaj ... 

514 

514 

549 

576 

735 

703 

1798 

1793 

3,591 

Alta ' ... 

2016 

2020 

2058 

1888 

2605 

2468 

6679 

6376 

13,05t> 

States. 










VisMlgad 

6 

6 

17 

6 

17 

11 

40 

23 

63 


38 

41 

44 

41 

57 

49 

139 

131 

270 

K&gal 

613 

630 

551 

619 

747 

76S 

1911 

1917 

3828 

Icnuikaranji... 

561 

524 

511 

446 

6SS 

708 

1760 

1678 

3438 

Total 

7080 

6880 

7697 

6643 

9780 

S652 

24,557 

22,175 

46,732 



MUSALMA'NS. 

Karvir 

823 

778 

* 817 

795 

973 

920 

2613 

2493 

5106 

Panhala 

269 

262 

264 

257 

316 

262 

849 

781 

1630 

Bhuclargad ... 

248 

241 

252 

210 

287 

249 

787 

700 

1487 

Shirol 

911 

807 

1318 

749 

1462 

1003 

3691 

255ft 

6250 

Gadinglaj ... 

903 

892 

951 

892 

1037 

1023 

2S91 

2807 

5698 

Alta 

1093 

964 

860 

841 

1112 

1110 

3065 

2915 

saso 

States. 










Vishalgad ... 

190 

207 

204 

162 

233 

194 

633 

563 

1196 

Bavda 

218 

196 

152 

174 

184 

181 

554 

551 

1105 

Ivagal 

?£Q 

307 

307 

* 319 

3S7 

403 

1054 

1029 

2083 

Ichalkaranji. .. 

m 

400 

410 

363 

426 

467 

1257 

1230 

2487 

Total ... 

5442 

5054 

5535 


6417 

5812 

17,394 

15,628 

33,022 


CHRISTIANS. 

Karvir 

34 

30 

37 

29 

40 

29 

111 

88 

199 

Parih&la 

8 

5 

11 

9 

6 

3 

25 

17 

42 

Bhudargad ... 

75 

78 

80 

92 

83 

77 

23S 

247 

485 

Shirol 

... 


.... 


1 


1 


1 

Gadinglaj ... 

68 

56 

58 

51 

42 

56 

168 

163 

331 

Alta 

... 

.. 

... 







States. 










Vishfdgad ... 

3 

2 

2 

3 

3 


8 

5 

13 

Bavda 

... 


1 


1 


2 


2 

KSgal 

10 

7 

5 

6 

5 

6 

20 


39 

Ichalkaranji... 

22 

13 

30 

26 

27 

23 

79 

62 

141 

Total ... 

220 

191 

224 

216 

208 

194 

652 

601 

1253 



r 


OTHERS 





Karvir ,..] 

2 

2 

1 

1 

4 

1 

7 

4 

11 

PauMla 










Bhudargad ... 







... 



Shirol 










Gadinglaj ... 

... 

... 



1 




1! 

Alta ... 

... 

... 

... 







States. 







. 



VisMlgad ... 
B&vda 

1 


2 

1 

1 


4 

1 

5 

Kagal 





1 



... 


Ichalkaranji... 


... 


... 




... 


Total 

3 

2 

3 

2 

7 

1 

13 

5 

18 
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Kolhapur Population Sub-Division Details , 1881 — continued. 







TOTAL. 





Sub-Division. 

To Twelve. 

Twelve to 
Thirty. 

Above Thirty. 

Total, 

Grand 

Total. 


Males. 

Females 

Males. 

Females 

i V 

Males. 

Females 

Males. 

Females 

Persons. 

Karvir 

20,874 

19,859 

21,369 

20,514 

24,065 

17,8-15 

23,852 

17,379 

66,308 

64,225 

330,533 

Fan hula. 

17,224 

36,577 

16,364 

15,205 

51,433 

49,101 

100,594 

Bhndargad ... 

13,415 

13,162 

14,272 

13,134 

15,142 

14,715 

.42,829 

41,011 

83,840 

Shirol 

13,620 

12,870 

18,302 

13,400 

21,429 

16,024 

53,357 

42,294 

95,051 

Gadinglaj .. 

19,300 

18,863 

15,207 

19,354 

18,672 

21,277 

21,666 

59,937 

59,201 

119,138 

Alta 

States. 

15,933 

14,247 

13,917 

17,947 

17,820 

48,127 

46,944 

95,071 

Vi shill gad ... 

5147 

5135 

5290 

4635 

5800 

'5087' 

16.237 

14,857 

! 31,094 
39,356 

Bilvda 

6518 

! 6522 

6093 

5894 

6934 

7395 

19,545 

19,811 

Hagai 

8099 

7887 

7337 

7260 

9267 

9214 

24,703 

24,361 

49,064 

lehalkaranji .. 

9183 

8959 

8700 

8186 

10,290 

10,532 

[ 28,171 

27,077 

55,848 

Total ... 

129,323 

125,041 

131,328 

120,817 

149,996 

143,684 

410,647 

389,542 

800,189 


These details show that the proportion of males in the whole 
population was 51*32 and of females 48*68. Exclusive of Jains, Hindu 
males numbered 368,031 or 51*17 per cent and Hindu females 
351,133 or 48*83 per cent of the Hindu population. Jain males 
numbered 24,557 or 52*55 percent and Jain females 22,175 or 47 *45 
per cent of the Jain population. Musalman males numbered 17,394 
or 52*68 per cent and Musalman females 15,628 or 47*32 per cent 
of the Musalm&n population. Christian males numbered 652 or 
52*04 percent, and Christian females* 601 or 47*96 <per cent of the 
Christian population. Other males numbered 13 #r 72*22 per cent, 
and other females 5 or 27*78 per (sent of the other population. 

Jnfirm persons were returned at 3003 (males 1725, females 
1278) or thirty-seven in ten thousand. Of these 179 (males 101, 
females 78) or two in ten thousand were of unsound mind; 578 
(males 319, females 259) or seven in ten thousand were deaf and 
dumb; 1444 (males 700, females 744) or eighteen in ten thousand 
blind, and 802 (males 605, females 197) or ten in ten thousand lepers. 

The following statement gives the number of each religious class 
according to sex at different ages, with, at each stage, the percentage 
of the whole population o£ the same sex and religion. The columns 
referring to the whole population omit religious distinctions but 
show the difference of sex: 


Kolhapur Population by Age , 188^, 



Hindus excluding Jains. 

| . Jains. 

Musalma'ns. 

Age in Years. 

Males. 

Percentage 
on Males. 

Females. 

Percentage 
on Females. 

i 

Percentage 
on Males. 

Females. 

Percentage 
on Females. 

Males. 

Percentage 
on Males, 

Females. 

Percentage 
on Females. 

1 Year '-A...,;/', ... 

10,170 

2*76 

10,058 

2*86 

639 

2*60 

576 

2-m 

► 525 

3*01 

448 

2*86 

1 to 5 

32,997 

8*96 

34,116 

9*71 

2188 

8*00 

2302 

10 ‘38 

1532 

8*80 

1496 

9*57 

5 to 12 

73,411 

19*94 

68,740 

1 9 ‘57 

4255 

17*32 

4002 

28*04 

3385 

29*46 

3110 

19*90 

12 to 20 ... 

,62,618 

14*29 

43,754 

12*46 

3510 

14*29 

2701 

12*18 

2387 

13*72 

1898 

12*11 

20 to 30 

65,251 

17*72 

65,440 

18*63 

4187 

17*05 

3942 

17*77 

3148, 

18*09 

2860 

18*35 

30 to 40 ... ... 

56,406 

15 ‘32 

50,080 

14*26 

3906 

15*90 

3183 

14*35 

2704 

15*54 

2285 

1462 

.,40 to 50 ■■ ; ... 

37,876 

10*29 

34,635 

9*86 

2783' 

11*33 

2346 

30*57 

1848 

10*62 

1502 

9*61 

50 to 60 ... 

22,833 

6*06 

22,889 

6*10 

1743 

7*09 

1559 

7*03 

1063 

6*11 

966 

6*18 

Over 60 

16,969 

4 ‘61 

21,421 

6*51 

1348 

5*48 

1564 

7*05 

802 

4*61 

1059 

6*77 



wA 

>W~v 



v , 


v ^ 



368,031 

351,133 

24,557 

22,175 

17,394 

15,628 ! 
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Kolhapur Population by Age , 1881 — continued. 


Acua 'is Years. 

Christians. 

Others. 

Total, 

Males. 

Percentage 
on Males, 

Females, 

Percentage 
on Females. 

Males. 

Percentage 
on Males. 

Females. 

Percentage 
on Females. 

Males. 

Percentage 
on Males. 

Females. 

Percentag-e 
on Females. 

1 Year 

19 

2*91 

21 

3-49 

1 

7*69 



11,854 

2-76 

11,108 

2-85 

1 to 5 

59 

9-04 

57 

9-48 

... 




36,774 

8*95 

37,971 

9-74 

5 to 12 

142 

21*77 

113 

18-80 

2 

15‘SS 

2 

40 

81,195 

19-77 

75,967 

19-50 

12 to 20 . ... 

113 

17-33 

92 

15-30 

1 

7 -69 

1 

20 

58,629 

14-27 

48,441 

12-43 

20 to 30 

111 

17’02 

124 

20*63 

2 

15-38 

1 

20 

72,699 

17-70 

72,376 

18*57 

30 to 40 ... 

96 

14-72 

83 

18*81 

4 

30*76 

1 

•20 

63,116 

15-36 

55,68*2 

14*28 

40 to 50 

59 

9-04 

45 

7*48 




... 42,566 

10-36 

38,528 

9-89 

50 to 60 ... 

35 

5-36 

32 

5*32 

2 

15-38 


... J25,1.76! 

6-13 

25,446 

6*53 

Over GO ... ... 

18 

2-76 

34 

5-65 

1 

7-69 


... 19,138! 

4-66 

24.078 

6*18 
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601 

18 


5 

410,647 

889,542 
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The following table shows the proportion of unmarried, married 

and widowed : T - 77 , t 

Kolhapur Marriage Details, 1881. 



Hindus excluding Jains, 


Under Ten. 

Ten to 
Fourteen. 

Fifteen to 
Nineteen. 

Twenty to 
Twenty-four. 

Twenty -five 
to Twenty- 
nine. 

Thirty and 
Over. 

Total, 


Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

Males 

Fe- 

males. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

Males 

Fe- 

males 

Males. 

Fe- 

males 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

Unmarried. 

91,178 

74,121 

36,634 

7330 

13,431 

56S 

6266 

483 

3498 

477 

340C 

1891 154,407 

84,370 

Married ... 

2049 18.213 

10,010 

80,837 

13,417 

22,697 

20,409 

27,849 82,531:30,126 

113,247 

63,426 192,568 

192,648 

Widowed... 

182 

580 

”1 

1536 

681 

1286 

r* 867 

2228 

| 1680. 4277 

10,937 

64,208 21,061 

74,115 


JAINS. 

Unmarried. 

5632 

4171 

2259 

278 

715 

2 

310 

i 

16 6 


243 

5 

9325 

4457 

Married ... 

128 

1405 

759 

2113 

1040 

1437 

1487 

1732 

2076 

1909 

8356 

4471 

13,846 

13,067 

Widowed .. 

1 

33 

23 

85 

33 

57. 

61 

117 

87 

183 

1181 

4176 

1386 

4651 


MUSALMANS. 1 

Unmarried. 

4317 

3690 

1953 

750 

874 

68 

585 

28 

308 

21 

293 

118 

S2S0 

4675 

Married ... 

59 

419 

239 

972 

858 

961 

806 

1182 

1391 

1408 

5375 

2395 

8223 

7837 

Widowed... 

5 

4 

18 

36 

11 

47 

37 

80 

71 

100 

749 

2799 

SS6 

3116 


CHRISTIANS. | 

Unmarried. 

174 

161 

95 

39 

37 

5 

16 

4 

9 

4 

13 

8 

344 

221 

Married ... 



7 

31 

13 

40 

SO 

49 

54 

49 

179 

84* 

2 88 

'253 

Widowed... 



... 

4 

2 

3 

1 

7 

1 

11 

16 

102 

20 

127 







CHINESE BUDDHISTS. 





Unmarried, 


» 


1 







1 


3 

2 

Married 
■ Widowed.,. 







... 



i - 

5 

1 

5 

' 2 


[ : JEWS. 1 

• Unmarried. 

1 


1 










2 


Married ... 
Widowed.,, 



*** 

: ■<* 


i 

... 

... 

i 


i 


2 

1 





p Arsis. 







Unmarried. 
;■ 'Mdrried .. A. 
■ Widowed.., 

::: 

;** 



: :: 


ha*-;'; 



... 


... 

1 

... 

... 
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According to occupation fclie 1881 census returns divide the 
population into six classes: i. In state service, learned professions, 
literature and arts 19,330 or 2*42 per cent; ii. In house service 
9414 or 1*17 ; in. In trade 3848 or 0*48 per cent ; iv. In agriculture 
492,957 or 61*61 per cent ; v. In crafts and industries 67,417 or 8*42 
per cent ; and vi. In indefinite and unproductive occupation including 
children 207,223 or 25*90 per cent of the population. 

According to the 1881 census, of 145,184 houses 129,148 were 
occupied and 16,036 were empty. The total gave an average of 
51*56 houses to the square mile and the 129,148 occupied houses an 
average of 6*20 inmates to each house. Except tile-roofed mansions 
owned by rich men in towns and large villages, most Kolhapur 
houses are thatched in the rainy west and flat-roofed in the dry 
east. Most houses in the Gadinglaj and Shirol sub-divisions and 
in the petty divisions of Katkol and Raybag are fiat-roofed and in 
the Ajra, Bavda, Bhudargad, and Visbalgad sub-divisions which 
are close to the wet Sahy&dris are thatched. Town houses are 
generally built with burnt brick ; most rural houses are built of stone 
or sun-dried brick and mud, mortar-pointed mud, or mortar. Window 
and door frames, door panels, and window shutters are generally 
made of bcibhul , mango, or j&mbhul, sometimes of umbar , and in the 
houses of the rich of teak. Bamboo and teak rafters are largely used. 

Kolhapur houses may he arranged under four classes. Houses of 
the first class, which are generally two-storeyed or clwnajU, are built 
round quadrangles with stone or burnt brick walls, tiled roofs, and 
verandas. These houses contain osris or halls used # for large dinner 
parties and office room, three or «more sleeping-rooms, rooms for 
keeping clothes and ornaments, a central store-room, a cook-room, 
and a god-room. In the rear of the house are a cattle shed and a 
bathing-room. A privy is attached to a distant corner either in 
front or behind according to convenience of the building. In the rear 
yard, where there is a rear yard, are flower and plantain trees wfith 
a tulas or holy basil bush in a masonry pillar pot. The houses 
have room for fifty to eighty retainers, but are close and badly 
aired. The fronts are ornamented with carved wood, and on the 
front walls in gaudy colours are drawn pictures of gods, goddesses, 
heroes, and® wild beasts with alternate bands of white and red to 
scare the cholera spirit. Houses of the second class are generally 
one-storeyed with burnt or unburnt brick walls and tiled or flat 
roofs ; they contain three or four rooms. In to^ns the second class 
houses are roomy and showy and when held by shopkeepers and 
craftsmen the verandas are made into shops or work rooms. Houses 
of the third class though smaller than first or second class houses, 
when occupied by husbandmen are roomy and have large cattle 
sheds. They are one-storeyed with unburnt brick walls and two 
rooms. Houses of the fourth class are single-roomed thatched huts 
with mud or mud wattled reed, millet, or cotton stalk walls, roofed 
by a bamboo frame covered with grass and palas leaves. Houses 
of this class are generally owned by labourers. 

According to the 1881 census five towns, three in KolMpur and 
two in the smaller states, had more than 5000 and one of the five 
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more than 20,000 people. Excluding these five towns, which 
together numbered 66,028 or 8*25 per cent of the population, the 
784,166 inhabitants of Kolhapur were distributed over 1056 villages 
giving an average of one village for every 2*66 square miles and of 695 
people to each village- Of the 3 056 villages 184 had less than 200 
people, 882 between 200 and 500, 806 between 500 and 1000, 123 
between 1000 and 2000, 84 between 2000 and 8000, and 27 between 
8000 and 5000. The Kolhapur villages are of two classes, walled 
and open. Some of the village walls are of burnt brick and mud and 
some are of stone and mud. Some old villages have stately gates and 
ruined fortifications. Though proud of their old walls and gates, 
the villagers seldom take any steps to keep them in repair. In most 
villages houses are not built in rows but are scattered all over the 
village site. Kunbis or husbandmen, Marathas, Jains, and Lingayats,- 
form the bulk of the village population. I) hangars or shepherds 
and other herdsmen live with their herds on the hills. In the skirts 
of the villages are the quarters of the Mhars, M4ngs, Chambhars or 
shoemakers, and Dhors or tanners whom most villagers hold impure. 

As in the Deccan the Kolhapur villages, besides husbandmen 
and labourers, have the regular staff of baluteddrs or hereditary 
village officers and servants. The baluteddrs are: the pdtil or 
headman, the Iculkarni or accountant, the joski or astrologer, the 
gurav or temple servant, the sutdr or carpenter, the lohdr or 
blacksmith, the Jmmbhdr or potter, the sonar or goldsmith, the nhdui 
or barber, the pjarit or washerman, the tardl or beadle, the gasti or 
watchman, the tfdvasanadis or plain militia and the gadharis or hill 
fort garrisons, the mhdr or sweeper, the mdng or rope-maker, and the 
chdmbhdr or leather- worker. Besides these some villages have a 
gang am or Ling&yat priest, an mpddhya or Jain priest, a hdzi or 
Muhammadan marriage registrar, and a mulla or Musalman priest 
and butcher. In large villages, in addition to these office bearers 
and servants, are tlx© shetya or broker, the magdum or carter, and the 
ehcwgula or assistant headman who supplies provisions to travellers. 
Though they enjoy hereditary lands, the deshmuhh or hereditary 
district revenue superintendent and the deshpdndya or hereditary 
district accountant have no official duties. The members of the 
village staff are divided into State servants and village servants. 
The State members include the pdtil or headman, the Iculkarni or 
accountant, the tardl or beadle, the gasti or watchman, the mhdr or 
sweeper, and either the gdvsanadis or village militia, or the gadharis 
or fort garrison. Militia and fort garrisons are not found in small 
villages and some villages have no gastis or watchmen. The pdtil 
or headman is occasionally aided by a ndih or leader, who in the 
headman's absence exercises the full powers of a headman. 

Towns and large villages have two headmen one called the mullci 
for revenue work and the other for police work. Each pdtilhi vatan 
or headman's hereditary estate is generally shared by two or three 
persons called sharers or tahshimddrs the different sharers taking 
charge of the office in rotation. Village headmen are generally 
Marathas, Jains, or Lingayats, and in rare cases B rahmans, Mu.salm4ns, 
Berads, and Mhars. Besides a plot of rent-free land each headman 
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when in office receives a fixed yearly cash payment. The office of 
headman is generally hereditary, and is much sought after. He 
holds a high position among the villagers and is greatly respected. 
As the social head of the village he leads all village festivals and 
is the first to receive the betel-packet or pdnsupdri at marriages and 
on all public occasions. On Dasara Day in September-October he leads 
the shami Prosopis spicegera worship ; on Holi in Feb r uary- Mar ch 
he is the first to worship the bonfire and orders it to be lighted ; at 
a marriage he is the first to receive the betel-packet and distributes 
money among baluteddrs or village servants ; no widow-marriage or 
pat can be performed without his consent ; and at a feast he and his 
wife are given the first seats. Petty squabbles are referred to his 
arbitration, and his wife takes a most active though indirect part 
in village affairs. Her word is respected and she has considerable 
influence in settling family disputes. In many villages the headman 
lends money to the villagers and has a good name for treating his 
debtors kindly. Many are known to have for years never sought 
the aid of the civil courts or pressed their debtors severely. The 
village clerk: or accountant called kulkarni keeps the village 
accounts. With a few exceptions the kulkarnis are Brahmans. 
According to their size and revenue each accountant has a charge 
of one or of a group of two or three small villages. The office of 
village accountant is generally hereditary. Where there is no here- 
ditary village clerk, his work is done by a stipendiary clerk. Besides 
rent-free land they have fixed money .-stipends. The $ardl or beadle, 
who is either a Mlrfr, M&ng, Berad, Koii, or NMvi sf/eeps the village 
office or chdvdi , lights its lamp ancbcarries the village account books. 
He is paid in land. The gasti or watchman is also paid in land. 
Almost all villages have a MMr sweeper, who is generally heredi- 
tary and who is paid partly in land and partly in cash. Besides as 
a sweeper, the Mhar acts as a guide to travellers and carries public 
and private messages and public money. He removes dead cattle, 
and, besides the skin of the dead animals, receives a grain allowance 
from the village landholders. The gdvsandis or militia and 
the gadkaris or fort garrisons are paid in land and are village 
police. The members of the village staff are generally paid 
by the lsmdholders in grain. The joshi or astrologer, who 
is not found in some small villages, is a Brahman. He reads 
the almanac, fixes lucky days for marriages and for ploughing 
sowing and reaping, calculates eclipses, prepares birth-papers, 
and conducts marriage death and other ceremonies for all Brah- 
manic Hindus. Lingrfyats have their own priests called jangams 
and Jains have their priests called upddhyds. The temple servant 
who is almost always a Gurav by caste cleans and lights the temple, 
takes the offerings made to the gods and supplies water to Govern- 
ment servants. The sutdr or carpenter makes an<^ mends field tools 
and the high marriage-stools called chaurangs , and supplies travellers 
with tent and cattle pegs. The lohdr or blacksmith makes and 
mends the iron parts of field tools and carts. The kumbhar or 
potter supplies villagers and travellers with earthen pots. The sonar 
dr goldsmith who is also called potddr or assayer, tests the coins paid 
into the State, and makes gold and silver ornaments. The nhdvi or 
b 569—6 
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barber who is also the village surgeon, shaves the villagers, and 
trims their bullocks* tails. The far it or washerman washes the 
villagers* clothes, gives them pdsodi or rough cloth for crystallising 
molasses, and at marriage spreads a large white cloth for the bride* 
groom’s kinsfolk to walk on. The mdng plays the halgi or tabor, 
gelds cattle, and makes ropes. The chdmbhdr or leather-worker 
makes and repairs shoes and the leather work of field tools. Besides 
husbandmen, labourers, and craftsmen, grain dealers and money- 
lenders are found in most villages. They are either Gujarat or 
Mdrwar Yanis who have come to the State during the last fifty 
years. The older settlers are considerate to their debtors; but the 
newcomers are grasping, unscrupulous, and hard. Each villager 
is free to graze any number of cattle in the village pasture, which 
in most cases lies near the village. The cattle drink out of th© 
village trough or from, the river. When the crops are standing, 
cattle are grazed by a hoy during the day and confined in cowpens 
at night ; at other timesthey are let loose to graze. Except by the 
depressed classes, who have generally either a well of their own or 
a cistern filled for them from the village well, the village drinking 
reservoir or well is nsed by all classes. If a river or stream runs 
by the village the depressed classes draw -water from it below the 
village. If they w T ant a new work of local usefulness or want to 
repair an old work, villagers apply to the State to aid from local 
funds. Contributions for repairing temples and other works of 
religion and charity are levied on holdings and ploughs. Fuel is 
gathered from Common lands about the village and bush lands 
near the hills. For two generations after they arrive a family of 
newcomers do not gain the full rights of villagers. 

Except Lamans or carriers who are said to have come within the 
last 200 years and who wander as carriers all over the State, few 
people move about or leave the State in search of work. Living is 
cheap, and the State public works which have been in progress for 
several years keep up a constant local demand for labour. Of 
outsiders who have settled in the State, Brahmans have come from 
the Konkan, Belgaum, and DMrw&r and settled as clerks, govern- 
ment servants, and priests ; a few Gujarat and Mdrwdr Yanis have 
come from Gujar&t and Marwar as traders and moneylenders; 
Musalmdms have come from Miraj as traders, shopkeepers, and 
moneylenders ; Lonaris or lime-burners have come from Sdtara and 
permanently settled as lime-makers ; and the few Chinese came as 
wood and cane-workers, and now take public-works contracts. 
Besides these a large number of Vaddrs or stone and earth- 
workers, carpenters from the Konkan, and Kadiyas or bricklayers 
from Bombay are employed on State public works. 

Kolhdpnr Hindus belong to three main religious classes, Bnth- 
manical Hindus, "Jains, and Ling&yats. Before the rise of Basav 
(1100-1168) the founder of the Lingayat faith, like the rest of the 
Bombay Karnatak, Kolhapur was under a Jain prince, a feudatory 
of the Jain Kalachuri Bijjal (1156-1167) who had usurped the throne 
of Kalydn. After the time of Basav the Lingayat faith spread in 
Kolhdpur and became the popular religion. For descriptive 
purposes Kolhapur Brahmanical Hindus may be arranged into 
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Br&hmans, writers, fighting men, traders, husbandmen, craftsmen, 
musicians, servants, shepherds, labourers, unsettled tribes, depressed 
classes, beggars, and miscellaneous classes. 

Bra' limans include thirteen classes with a strength of 29,446 or 
S’84 per cent of the Hindu population. The details are : 

Kolhapur Brahmans, 1881, 


Division, 

Males. ' 

Females 

Total. 

Division, 

Males. 

Females 

Total. 

Chitpavans ... 

2247 

1859 

4106 

Karh&d&s 

2026 

1633 

3G59 

Deshasths ... 

9646 

S470 

18,116 

Madhyandins ... 

49 

30 

79 

Devrukhis 

43 

33 

76 

Savash&s 

26 

35 

61 

Dravids 

21 

17 

38 

Sbenvis 

1506 

1410 

2916 

Gohiks 

101 

91 

192 

Telangs 

19 

9 

28 

Gujaratis 

30 

6 j 

... 36 

Tirg'uls 

57 

50 

107 

Kanaujs 

22 

10 j 

3.2 

Total ... 

15,793 j 

i 

13,653 

29,446 


ChitpaVans, supposed to mean pure from the pyre, but who 
probably take their name from. Ohitapolan the Sanskrit form of 
Ohiplun in Ratnagiri, are returned as numbering 4106 and as found 
over the whole district. 1 Most of them have come to Kolhdpur 
during the last fifty or sixty years. They are fair and thrifty like 
Poona Chitpavans from whom they do not differ either in appear- 
ance or in religious or social customs. Most of them are State 
servants and a few are moneylenders, traders, priests, and beggars. 
They send their children to school and are well-to-do. They are a 
pushing class. 

Deshastlis, generally supposed* to mean ITpktnd but more 
probably meaning Local Brahmans, are returned* as numbering 
18,116 and as found over the who*e State. They form the largest 
section of Kolhapur Brahmans and are settled both in towns and in 
villages. Almost all village accountants or kidkarnis are Deshasths. 
Except some Joshis or astrologers, Japes or bead-counters, and 
Pujdris or ministrants who say that about 700 years ago they came 
there to conduct the worship of Ambab&ii n Kolhapux’, they have 
no memory of any former settlement. Deshasths are of two main 
classes Rigvedis and Yajurvedis. Rigvedis are divided into Smarts 
and Vaishnavs and Yajurvedis into followers of the white and of the 
black Yajurved. These four classes of Deshasths and Yajurved 
Dravids anct Telangs eat together, but families who follow different 
Yeds do not intermarry. The names in common use among men 
are Anant, Govind, Shankar, and Yitthal ; and among women 
Bkav&ni, Durga, Ganga, Lakshmi, Rama, and* Yamuna. Among 
men, suck compound names as Manohar, Gauri-Skankar, and 
Yajneshvar ark not uncommon. When a woman loses, several infants,, 
to deceive the evil spirits and make them think the child is little 
valued and is not worth, carrying away, she calls her next child 
Dhondu that is stone or Keru that is rubbish. When a son is greatly 
wanted, if a girl is born she is called Thaki that i& deceiver or Ambi 
that is sour. Men add rdv, baba , tdtya, Mica, and bhau to their 
names and women bed to theirs. Most Deshasth surnames are 
either office or calling names or place names, such as Deslimukh, 


x Details of the mythical origin and customs of the Chitp&van Brahmans are given 
in the Poona Statistical Account. 
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Kulkarni, and Ajrekar. They belong to the Agasti, Angiras, Atri, 
Bhrigu, Kashyap, Vasishtb, and Vishvamitra gotras or family stocks. 
Among members of the same section intermarriage cannot take 
place if the family stocks or gotras are the same, but persons bearing 
the same surname can intermarry if the surname is merely an office 
or calling name and the family stock is different. Their family gods 
are Ambabai of Kolhapur, Banshankari of Badami, Durga, Gajanan, 
Jogeshvari, Jotiha of Vadi-Ratn&giri in Kolhapur, Khandoba of 
Jejuri. in Poona, Rim, Shiv, and Vishnu. 

As a rule Deshasths are dark strong and regular featured, rougher 
harder and less acute than Ohitpivans. The women like the 
men are dark rough and not so goodlooking as Chitpavan women. 
Both at home and abroad they speak less correct Marithi than the 
local Chitpivans and pronounce the words more like Kunbis. In 
their speech they add the termination ki to every verb and change 
the initial i to vi and vi to i. They speak a broad Marithi with a 
drawl and without the' Chitpivan nasal twang . 1 Most Deshasths 
live in houses of the better class generally two storeys high with brick 
walls and tiled roofs. As a rule their houses are dark and badly 
aired. The rooms are low and the staircases steep and narrow. 
The privy is generally so close to the door that the entrance is 
most unsavoury. The houses of the rich are large and comfortable ; 
but many of the poor are badly housed or plantains are reared in 
front of and behind the house where the dirty water is allowed to 
gather. Their house goods include copper and brass vessels, cots, 
bedding, and q^lts. A few rich families have servants and pet 
animals and many have cows and buffaloes. They are strict vege- 
tarians and good cooks, their staple food being millet bread, pulse, 
clarified butter, curds, milk, and condiments. They eat rice only on 
holidays and their special dishes are the same as those described in 
the account of the Poona Chitp&vans. Except the ShAkts or wor- 
shippers of female spirits, and some English-taught youths, they do 
nob use liquor and few among them either smoke tobacco or hemp, or 
drink hempwater. Snuff-taking and tobacco-chewing are common 
and betel-eating is universal. The men shave the head except the 
topknot and the face except the moustache and sometimes the 
whiskers. The women dress their hair neatly, smooths with oil, 
plait it in a braid which they wear at the back of the head in an 
open circular coil in shape like a scorpion^ sting. They generally 
wear false hair buj; do not use flowers. The indoor dress of a 
Deshasth man is a waistcloth and a shouldercloth and sometimes a 
shirt. When he goes out he puts on a coat, a turban or headscarf, 
and a pair of sandals or shoes. While taking food or performing 
his twilight or sandhya worship he dresses in a silkcloth or mukta 
or freshwashed untouched cotton cloth and lays a small piece of 
cloth on his shoulder. Deshasth women dress in the long Maratha 
robe and bodice passing the skirt back between the feet. Married 


Among peculiar Deshasth words and expressions may he noted : Jiata a key, mola 
a nail, gavari for govari a cowdung cake, haito for dheto he is, vhay for hoy yes, nhava 
for ndhi no, astydta for astdt are, java iorjd go, phava for pohds beaten fried rice, 
ly&nmi for tydrid to them, vildj for ik{j remedy, and istav for vistav fire. 
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women as a rale mark the brow with vermilion and put on the lucky 
necklace and toerings or jodvis , while widows shave their heads 
and cover them with one end of their robes and never put on 
bodices. Children of less than six run naked about the house. A 
schoolboy on ordinary days wears a coat and a cap or headscarf 
and on holidays a small turban and waistcloth. When the thread- 
girding ceremony is performed he puts on a loincloth or a waistcloth. 
A girl before she is ten wears a petticoat or parkar and a bodice ; 
after ten she wears a small robe or sddi without passing the end 
over her shoulder like a grown woman, and either leaves the bosom 
bare or covers it with a bodice. When she is married the husband 
draws the end of the robe over her shoulders and she then dresses 
like a grown woman. Women almost never wear shoes. The use 
of shoes and a parasol marks the courtezan. Both men and women 
have a store of rich clothes and ornaments 1 * many of which have 
been handed down two or three generations. As a class Deshasths 
are indolent and untidy but thrifty and hospitable and franker and 
less cunning than Chitp&vans. Their want of enterprise has given 
them, the name of dhdmyds or stay-at-homes and their slovenliness 
is so great that Deshasth disorder is a byeword . 3 They are writers, 
bankers, moneylenders, moneychangers, traders, leeches, landholders, 
priests, and beggars. The priests and beggars are poor ; the rest 
are well-to-do. Their daily life does not differ from that of 
Ahmadnagar Deshasths. They claim to be superior to all classes, 
and profess to look down on Chitpavans as new Brdhmans or 
Parashuram srishti that is Purashuram's making. At the same time 
they freely associate and eat with Ohitpavans and Karhad&s, 
though, except in a few cases, they do not marry with them. They 
are both Smarts and Bh&gvats, worship all Br^h manic and local 
gods and goddesses, and keep all fasts and festivals of which the 
shimga or boundary festival in February -March is perhaps the 
chief. Their priests belong to their own caste and they make 
pilgrimages to all Brahmanic sacred places and rivers. Their 
high priest is Shankaracharya, the great Smdrt pontiff who lives at 
Sankeshvar. They worship all local and boundary gods, and believe 
in witchcraft and soothsaying and lucky and unlucky omens. 

Under tile head of customs come the sacraments or sanslcdrs, 
which are of two kinds, nitya or usual and naimiHik or special. The 
sixteen usual sacraments must be performed ; the performance of the 
twenty-four special sacraments is a matter of choice. The sixteen 
sacraments are the garbkddhdn or conception which is performed soon 
after a girl comes of age ; the punsavan or son-giving that the child 
may be a boy ; the anavalobhan or longing-satisfying during the 
seventh month of pregnancy when the juice of the sacred grass is 
dropped down the girl's left nostril that the unborn child may grow, 
the simdntonnayan or carrying to the limit in th$ sixth or eighth 
month when the woman's hair is parted down the middle and a 
labhul thorn is drawn along her head and fixed into her hair behind ; 


1 Details are given of Chitp&van customs in the Poona Statistical Account, 
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tlie Vishnu bali or Vishnu offering during the eighth month to free 
the child from sin and ensure a safe birth ; the jdtharm or birth 
ceremony when before the navel-cord is cut, honey is dropped into ^ 
the child’s mouth ; the ndmkaran or naming on the twelfth day when 
also the child is cradled ; the surydvalokan or sun-showing in the 
child’s third month when the mother, holding a churning rod in her 
hand, shows the child to the sun ; the nishkramctn or going out in 
the third month when the child is taken to a temple and well-water 
is worshipped ; the upaveshan or sitting in the fifth month when the * 
child is first allowed to sit on the ground ; the annaprdshan or food- 
eating, the first feeding on solid food in the fifth or sixth month ; 
the chaul or shaving in the fourth or fifth year ; the upanayan or 
initiation also called the munj from the grass Saccliaram mun j a ; the 
girding with sacred thread in the boy’s seventh or eighth year; the 
scorn dvartan literally returning or freeing from being a brahmacJidri or 
unwed student on the twelfth day after the munj or thread-girding ; 
the vivdh or marriage at any time after the eighth year ; and the 
svargdvrohan literally heaven- mounting that is death. The chief of 
these sacraments are those at birth, thread-girding, marriage, girl’s 
coming of age, pregnancy, and death. During the first ten 
mornings after the birth of a child the father employs Kunbi women 
to pour water on the threshold of the house in honour of the birth. 
Sometimes the father is made to bathe in cold water, and clad in his c ft 
wet clothes to drop a little honey from a gold ring into the child’s 
mouth and theij bathe in warm water. The midwife cuts the child’s 
navel-cord, -wa^es a silver coin round the cut cord and buries it 
outside of the house along with another copper or silver coin. The 
midwife is presented with the silver coin which was waved round the 
navel cord. She attends the mother ten to ninety days. Every 
evening at the mother’s house the family priest recites soothing 
verses or sh&ntipdth over a pinch of ashes or cingcira and hands it to 
some elderly woman to be rubbed on the brow of the mother and 
child as a guard against attacks of the evil eye or of spirits. On 
the fifth night the maternal uncle lays a sickle washed with lime and 
covered with a piece of bodicecloth on a low stool in the lying-in 
room, and lays before the sickle sandal-paste, flowers, turmeric paste, 
vermilion, and food in the name of the Panchvi or Mather Fifth. 

A blank sheet of paper and a reed pen and ink are set before the 
goddess and the priest burns asafoefcida or king, repeats sacred verses 
over some ashes, ai*d gives them to be rubbed on the child and the 
mother and on other young children in the house. On the sixth 
night the child’s father worships Mother Sixth with the same rites 
as the maternal uncle used on the fifth night; a light is kept burning 
the whole night in the lying-in room, and the women of the house 
pass the two nights awake playing games of chance before the 
goddess and sinking songs, for* the fifth and sixth nights are a 
critical time to the newborn child. The family of the child’s father 
is held impure for ten days after a birth. 

On the tenth day both the mother-in-law and the mother of the I 
confined woman present her with sweet fried rice cakes or ghdrgds , 
lay in her lap wheat and a cocoanut and a robe and bodice 
cloth, give her turmeric paste and vermilion to rub on her face 
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and brow and wave a light round her head* The mother takes her 
food,, dips her lingers in a silver cup with milk, durva grass, and 
silver coin, and thrice touches her left ribs with her fingers. The 
mother’s mother takes the silver coin and leaves the room. On 
the morning of the eleventh the child is bathed, the house is 
cowdunged, the mothers clothes are washed, and she is bathed in 
warm water. Besides by this bath the mother is cleansed from the 
impurity of childbirth by the priest dropping water from tulsi leaves 
on her head. The men of the house sip water mixed with the five 
products of the cow and renew their sacred threads. On the 
twelfth day a feast is given to Brahmans and married women 
and friends and kinsfolk are treated to a dinner. W omen neighbours 
are asked to the house to attend the naming or bdrsa. The 
goldsmith comes to the house and pierces the child’s ear lobes. 
Ornaments and clothes, especially a child’s hood or kunchi and 
a small coat, are made ready for the child, and kinswomen drop 
in each with a bodicecloth for the mother and a hood or kunchi 
for the child. In the lying-in room a cradle is hung to the 
ceiling and a carpet is spread under it. Women neighbours 
and relations take their seats on the carpet, and the mother takes 
her seat on a low stool with the child in her arms. The women 
one by one fill, the mother’s lap with wheat and a cocoanut and 
bodicecloth and the hood for the child, mark her brow with 
vermilion, present her with turmeric paste which she rubs on her 
face, and arrange themselves in two groups one on either side of the 
cradle. They take a cocoanut clad in a child's hoodtw kunchi , cover 
the bottom of the cradle with a particoloured quilt, and pass the 
cocoanut over and below the cradle five times. A woman in one of 
the groups lays the cocoanut in the cradle and says, Take Govind,and 
a woman in the other group takes it saying, Give Govind. After 
they have done this five times some matron takes the child in her 
arms and lays it in the cradle bidding the mother repeat the child’s 
name in its ear. In most cases the women consult the child’s mother 
and settle among themselves what should be the name of the child. 
The mother then loudly repeats the name in the child’s ear, ending 
with the meaningless sound hir-r-r. The guests then gently swing 
the cradle and sing a cradle song or p&foia lulling the child to sleep 
with a chorus. Sleep, my darling sleep . 1 The cradling ends with 
the distribution of boiled gram and packets of sweetmeat, and the 
guests retire, after receiving from the houseowner vermilion and 
turmeric paste which they rub on their brows and cheeks. Widows 
are not allowed to take any part in a cradling. 

When the child is a month old comes the ceremony of growth or 
vardhpan when the mother lays sandal-paste, flowers, and sweetmeat 
before a pillar in which dwells the deity who presides over the child’s 
growth, bows before it with the child in her arms, ax*d slides the. child 
up the pillar. This is repeated at the end of every month till the child 
is a year old. The mother keeps her room for three full months. .At 
the end of the third month the mother wears new bangles, dresses 
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her hair, puts on a new robe and bodice, and visits the village temple 
with the child in her arms. She lays a bodicecloth and a cocoamit 
before the village god and bows to him with the child in her arms, 
offers the shashthi dem or Satvai another bodicecloth and cocoamit 
and returns home. Next comes the feeding or annaprdshan when 
some priests, friends and kinsfolk, and married women are treated 
to a sumptuous dinner. The child's maternal uncle dips a gold ring 
in a cup holding khir or rice boiled in milk mixed with sugar, and 
lets a few drops of milk fall from the ring into the child’s mouth. 
From this day the child is fed with cooked food. The anniversary 
of the birth is marked by a feast, and soon after the child is a year 
old, hair-clipping or chuda is performed because a second child may 
be coming on and it is a rule that no child should see its elder 
brother's first hair. On a lucky day, a plot in the veranda is 
cowdunged, on it a square is marked with wheat flour, and in the 
square is set a low stool covered with a bodicecloth which also is 
marked with a square of wheat. The boy is seated on the bodice- 
cloth and the village barber shaves his hair leaving a lock on the 
crown and one above each ear and in return is given the bodicecloth 
and the wheat. The boy is bathed and dressed in new clothes; 
married women wave lights round his head and the hair-clipping 
ends with a feast to Brahmans and married women. 

As a rule a boy is girt with the sacred thread in his eighth year* 
Before the lucky day chosen for the thread-girding the boy’s friends 
and relations give feasts called * gadganers or kelvans meaning merry- 
makings. The^kinsman or friend visits the boy's house and puts a 
cocoanut into his hands as a sign^thathe is asked to the dinner. The 
boy goes to his relation’s house, his brow is marked with vermilion, 
grains of rice are stuck on the vermilion, and he is feasted with a 
few of his friends. A day or two before the thread-girding an invi- 
tation procession consisting of the houseowner's friends and relations 
of both sexes starts in the evening with music and visits the local 
* temple of Ganpati where the boy’s father lays a cocoanut before the 
god and bows to him, and the priest prays to the god to be present 
at the ceremony together with his two wives Kiddhi and Siddhi the 
goddesses of plenty and success, and by his holy presence remove 
obstacles which might come in the way of completing the 
ceremony. The priest lays yellow rice before the god as a sign of 
invitation and some married women do the same and ask his 
attendant goddesses. The procession moves from door to door, the 
boy's father folding his hands before every houseowner and the 
priest telling him the day and the hour, asks him with his family 
and attendants to attend the ceremony at his master's house. The 
married women who come to ask go into the house, are seated, and 
ask the women of the family to attend the ceremony. The mistress 
of the house lays^ cocoanut and rice in the askers' laps and marks 
their brows with vermilion as a sign that the invitation is accepted. 

In token of accepting the invitation the houseowner presents the 
boy's father or his priest with a betelnut and the procession leaves 
the house. The askers do the same at every house, while by degrees 
the men and women who at first formed part of the procession steal 
away one by one until the boy's father and his family with the 
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priest and musicians are alone left. To friends ancl relations who 
live in distant villages invitation cards are. sent marked with 
vermilion. A square of earth is raised in the booth built in front 
of the boy’s house and adorned with a canopy. The front of the 
square is decked with plantain trees set upright at both ends and 
at each corner five earthen pots smeared with whitewash and red 
stripes are piled surrounded by sugarcanes. The raised square has 
an earthen back with steps rising one above the other and a cone 
of earth at the top. This raised mound or altar they call vedl or 
bahiile. Then follows the guardian establishing or devale sthdpcma , 
which, among Rigvedi Smarts, is the same as among the other 
Brahmans, 1 On the morning of the lucky day married kinswomen 
and neighbours meet at the boy’s house, where the boy and his 
parents are dressed in their best and seated each on a low stool 
covered with a sheet and red cloth marked with a lucky cross or 
svasf/ik strewn in wheat grains. Two pestles are tied together with 
a bodicecloth and a basket filled with wheat is set before the boy 
and his parents. The married women then wash the feet of the 
boy and his parents and wave lights round them. Wheat and fruit 
are laid in the mother’s lap, betel is served to the boy’s father, and 
a cocoanut is put in the boy’s hands. Not less than five married 
women take the two pestles in their hands, set them upright in the 
basket, and move them up and down as if to pound the wheat in 
the basket. They sing songs and native music plays. A manned 
woman takes a handful of corn and grinds it in a ha&dmill to which 
a bodicecloth is tied. Fragrant oil is rubbed on the boy and his 
parents, and the business of the married women is over. The boy’s 
head is shaved by the barber, he is bathed and taken to the dining 
hall where his mother seats him on her lap, and feeds him eating from 
the same plate. After this the boy is not allowed to eat from his 
mother’s plate. The boy’s head is again shaved, and he is bathed and 
taken to his father in the booth. As the lucky moment draws near, 
the friends and kinspeople asked to the ceremony meet at the house 
and take their seats in the booth. The father sits on a low stool 
placed on the altar or vedi with his face to the east, while the boy 
stands before him facing west, ancl the priests hold between them 
a curtain marked with a vermilion lucky cross or svasiih * The 
boy’s sister stands behind the boy with a lighted lamp and a cocoa- 
nut in her hands. The priests repeat lucky verses and the guests 
throw red rice at the boy and his father. At«the lucky moment 
the musicians redouble their noise, the curtain is drawn on one side, 
and the boy is girt with the sacred thread and dressed in a loin- 
cloth or langoti . The boy is given a deer skin to wear, a pcdas 
Butea frondosa staff is placed in his hands, and a triple sacred-grass 
cord or munj is wound round his waist. 

The priests kindle the sacred fire on the altar and throw into the 
fire offerings of clarified butter sesame and seven kinds of wood. 2 


1 Details are given in the Chitp&van Bv&hman customs in the Poona Statistical 
Account. 

2 These seven kinds are, palas Butea frondosa, Ichair Acacia catechu, rui 
Calotropis gigantea, ashvatth Ficus religiosa, .um&ar'Ficns glomerata,. dghdda Acliyran* 
tlies aspera, and shami Prosopis -spicegera,.- 
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Money presents are given to the priests, and cocoanuts, betel leaves 
and nuts, flowers, and perfumes are handed among the assembled 
guests, who take their leave. At noon Brahmans and married women 
are feasted. In the evening the bhihshdla or begging procession 
goes to the temple of Maruti as he is said to be the great bachelor 
or bmhmcichdri , the boy attended by his priest bows before the god, 
and the procession returns home with music and company. Fire- 
works are let off. On returning home the boy is seated on the 
altar or vedi, the priest sits near him, and places a bamboo basket 
or a winnowing fan before him. The mother of the boy comes 
and stands before him on the altar. The boy says to her in 
Sanskrit Bhavati bhiksMm dehi, Lady, give me alms, and holds 
the bamboo basket before her. The mother blesses him and puts 
sweet balls, rice, and cocoa-kernel into the basket. Other married 
women, follow her example ; the boy repeats the same words 
to each, and each presents him with sweet balls or money. The 
contents of the bamboo basket go to the priest who gives part of 
the sweetmeats to the boy and keeps the rest for himself. The 
ceremony ends on the fourth day, when, as on the first day, the 
betelnut Ganpati and the metalpot Yarun are invoked and at the 
end laid on a bamboo winnowing fan and bowed out and the back 
of the fan is beaten w r ith a stick to show that the ceremony is over, 
and it is time for friends and kinsfolk to leave. This practice has 
given rise to the Marathi phrase Sup vdjle or the winnowing fan has 
been struck th%t is All is over.® The boy is now called a brahmachdri 
that is an unwed 5 or religious student. Widows and married women lay 
sandal-paste, flowers, and sweetmeats before him, present him with 
money, and sip the water in which his feet have been washed. Every 
morning and evening the boy is taught Vedic texts. After some 
months the samdvartan or returning ceremony is performed. The boy 
puts off the triple sacred-grass waistcord or munj and his loincloth or 
langoii , puts on a silk-bordered waisteloth, a coat, a shouldercloth, 
a turban, and a pair of shoes, takes an umbrella, and sets out as if 
on a journey to Benares. The priest meets him on the way and 
promises to give him his daughter in marriage so that the boy may 
marry and become a grihasih or householder. Until after the 
samdvartan or return ceremony is performed the boy is mot affected 
by birth or death impurities but after the return ceremony is 
performed he has to remain apart for some clays if any of his family 
had died or given birth to a child between the thread-girding and 
the samdvartan or returning. After the return ceremony the boy 
may marry or not, and is subject to the rules of impurity observed 
by married Brahman family men. 

Boys are married between eight and twenty-five and ghds generally 
before they are twelve. As soon as a girl is five years old, her parents 
begin to look out for a suitable husband for her. Whenever the 
mother meets other women either at home or abroad her chief talk is 
regarding her daughter’s husband and widows who move more abroad 
than married women are consulted as to the merits of the different 
boys. " When a hoy is chosen, the girl’s horoscope is put into the hands 
of the boy’s father either by the girFs father or through some common 
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friend. The boy's father hands the girl's and his son's horoscopes 
to an astrologer, who, from his almanac tells him whether the boy’s 
and girl’s stars are in harmony and if the marriage will be lucky. 
The custom of consulting and comparing horoscopes is gradually 
falling into disuse as the parents of the couple hold that considerations 
of dowry or good looks are more important than the agreement of 
stars, and settle the marriage according to the priH "vivdh. or love 
form in which no consultation of horoscopes is required. Thus at 
present a girl is sometimes chosen for her good looks or for money 
and sometimes friendship determines the choice irrespective either 
of money or beauty. The father or some near relation of the boy 
is asked to the girl's house to see the girl and is welcomed by the 
girl’s father. If any of the boy’s kinswomen comes with the father she 
goes into the house and is received by the girl's mother. The boy's 
father and his friends are seated on a carpet in the veranda and 
the girl is called by her father. She comes out dressed in her best 
and sits near the boy’s father with her head hung nearly between her 
knees through modesty and fear. One of* the guests asks her, What 
her name is, How many brothers she has. How old she is, Whether she 
goes to school, What her place in the class is, and she is sometimes asked 
to read a piece from her book. They then tell her to look up and walk 
away. The boy's kinswoman strips the girl if she is under eight, 
or takes her bodice of! if she is ten or more and examines her 
closely to see if she is healthy and has no bodily or mental defect. 
Beauty is specially attended to as it js difficult at sp early an age 
to conjecture what the mental attainments of the gill will be. Betel 
is served to the boy's father and lyLs relations and they withdraw. 
As soon as the girl is fixed, the fathers of both the girl and the 
boy draw up an agreement regarding what money the girl’s father 
should pay to the boy and what ornaments and dresses the hoy's 
father should present to the girl. The lucky day for the wedding 
is fixed and both the families busy themselves with the wedding 
preparations raising booths before their houses and buying or 
procuring rice, pulse, and other provisions. Invitations are sent to 
friends and relations as before a thread -girding and the hoy and 
girl are feasted by their kinspeople. Two or three days before the 
wedding day the girl's parents are treated to a dinner at the boy's, 
as they are not to take food at their daughter's unless she is blessed 
with a son. A day or two before the marriage the guardian-. 
pleasing 1 is performed at the houses of both ths boy and the girl; 
when a betelnut Ganpati and a metalpot Varan are worshipped in 
a winnowing fan with sandal-paste, flowers, turmeric paste, and 
vermilion and the fan is set before the house gods. k Friends, and 
kinspeople meet at the houses of the boy and the girl and are 
treated to a dinner. 

On the marriage eve the bridegroom goes with music and 
company to the girl’s village and halts at the local temple, lays 
a cocoanut before the god and bows to him. The girl's father 
meets him at the place with music and a hand of friends and both 
the fathers present each other with cocoanuts. The bridegroom is 
seated at the temple or taken to the house of some friend of the 
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girl's lather. The guests are welcomed to a seat on the carpet and 
the bridegroom is worshipped by the girl's father attended by his 
priest, with sandal-paste, flowers, sweetmeats, and clothes. This 
they call simdnt pujan or boundary worship. The guests are 
treated to betel, flowers, and perfumes. The women of the girl’s 
house especially the girl's mother wash the boy’s mother's feet and 
mark her brow with vermilion, laying in her lap a cocoanut and 
bodicecloth with wheat. Other women guests are given cocoanuts 
and betel and the girl’s party escorts the boy’s party to some house 
in the girl's neighbourhood and return home. On the morning of 
the marriage, married women pound some wheat in a basket and 
rub the girl with turmeric paste. The married women take part of 
the paste that remains to the hoy with music and a band of friends 
and rub him with it. After the turmeric-rubbing the boy is bathed 
and dressed in new clothes. As the lucky hour draws near the girl’s 
friends and kinspeople, accompanied by a band of kinswomen, visit 
the bridegroom with music. The bridegroom is dressed in a rich suit, 
his brow is decked with a marriage coronet, and he and his friends 
are fed with sweetmeats. The girl's mother gives him a packet of 
betel leaves and nut which he chews and spits into a dining dish. He 
mounts the wedding horse and is escorted by the bride's party to the 
girl's with music and a company of friends and kinsfolk. His mother 
and her friends and relations follow attended by the girl’s mother. On 
the way cocoanuts are broken and thrown away as offerings to evil 
spirits. On reaching the bride’s the boy dismounts and his feet are 
washed by one of the women servants of the house. He enters the 
booth and is led by the bride's father to the raised earth altar or vedi. 
At this time the bridegroom’s mother, as she must not see her 
future daughter-in-law till a particular moment, feigns anger and 
goes to a neighbouring house. The bridegroom takes off his turban 
and coat but keeps his marriage coronet on his brow and stands near 
the raised altar with his face to the east The bride is clad in a 
yellow waistclcth called a$htajputri and a shortsleeved backless 
bodice and with folded hands is seated before Gauri-har that is 
an image of Shiv and his wife Gauri whom she prays to give her a 
good husband. As the lucky moment draws near her maternal uncle 
takes the bride to the altar and sets her facing the bridegroom with a 
curtain marked with the lucky cross or svastih held between them. The 
bridegroom’s sister stands behind the bridegroom and the bride’s 
sister stands behind the bride as the maids of the pair each with a 
lighted lamp and a cocoanut. The priest repeats lucky texts, and the 
guests throw red rice over the pair. The astrologer tells when the 
lucky moment comes, the musicians play, the curtain is drawn to 
the north and the couple who up to this time have been silently looking 
at the lucky cross or svastilc , throw garlands of flowers and sweet 
basil or tulsi leaves round each other’s necks. Thus the pair are 
husband and wife and the guests are given betel and flowers. The 
bridegroom’s party retire to their place, taking stealthily with them 
the metal pots used in worshipping Gauri-har. The priest then hands 
the lucky necklace to the bridegroom who ties it round the bride’s 
neck. This lucky necklace is of two small trinkets and green glass 
beads strung together by a courtezan who is called janma savdshm 
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or the mi widowed till death. After this the bride’s mother prays the 
bridegroom’s mother to go back to the bride’is presenting her with 
a robe and sweetmeats ; and the bridegroom’s father and his rela- 
tions are asked to dine at the bride’s by the bride’s father attended by 
music and friends. The bride’s father is. seated and the priest asks 
the bridegroom's party one by one who, in token of accepting the 
invitation take a pinch of red rice from the cup which the priest 
holds before them. 

Every day during the ceremony the bride’s mother presents the 
bridegroom’s mother with uncooked provisions usually called twibon 
properly Sanskrit dmoclan or gladdening. On the marriage-feast day 
the marriage booth is cowdunged and low stools are set in a row,, 
squares of wheat flour and redpowder are traced about tbe low 
stools, and plantain leaves are laid one before each, low stool with 
two leaf cups or (Irons one for clarified butter and the other for 
sauce or curry. When all is ready, the bridegroom’s party is 
brought with friends and music and welcomed by the houseowner. 
All wash their hands and feet at a place prepared for the purpose, 
put on their sacred waist-cloths, and take their seats on the low 
stools according to their rank. The bridegroom is seated at the 
head of the party close to his father or some relation. Th e b rid egr oom’s 
mother goes into the house and is seated by the bride’s mother on 
a low stool along with other married women belonging to the 
bridegroom’s party. When all are seated a place is reserved for 
the bride in front of the bridegroom and frankincense sticks are 
burnt in the hall. The pair are told to feed ea»ii other and all 
begin to eat. The musicians plaj and the host moves through the 
hall praying his guests to pardon the slowness with which the feast 
is served. When the guests are half done the boys sing verses and 
the company ends them with a chorus Sitdkdnt srnaran, or Har har 
Mahdclev . The bridegroom after numerous entreaties from the 
bride’s father, brothers, and other kinsmen has to recite a poem and 
his mother-in-law stands anxiously behind the door of the hall to 
applaud him. When the dinner is over, betel is served, and the 
party of the bridegroom leave, a few of the women remaining at the 
bride’s. In the women’s hall, to eat the various dainties the bride’s 
mother constantly presses the bridegroom’s mother who is most 
difficult to please, being ready to take offence at the slightest 
neglect or want of attention on the part of the bride’s mother. The 
bride is made to eat from tbe same plate with her mother-in-law 
who, as a rule, takes two to four hours to finish her meal. The 
bridegroom’s women claiming superiority over the bride’s party 
point out the faults of the girl’s household in rhyming couplets 
called ukhdnds , and the young girls of the bride’s house answer them. 
The musicians play and at last the bridegroom’s mother finishes her 
meal. She is given sugar to rub on her hands and cloves to cleanse 
her teeth, and after the service of betel and perfumes she leaves. 
Every morning during the ceremony the bridegroom and bride are 
seated face to face in the hall attended by the sisters and friends of 
each. The bride puts a roll or vidi of betel leaf between the teeth 
of the bridegroom who holds it fast, and the bride tries to bite it off. 
Some one of the bridegroom’s friends gives him a push and the bride 
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fails and is laughed at. Then the bridegroom’s turn comes. Pieces 
of cocoa-kernel and cloves are substituted for rolls of betel leaf and 
the pair are facetiously warned to take care not to bite off each 
other’s lips. The bridegroom holds fast a betelnut in his left hand 
and the bride tries to wrest it from him. The bride then holds a 
betelnut between her two hands and the bridegroom takes it from 
her using only his left hand. Then follows hide and seek. The 
bride hides a betelnut in her clothes and the bridegroom tries to 
find it out. If the bridegroom finds it all is well. If he fails the 
mischievous girls twit him and advise him to pray his wife to be good 
enough to give it back. Then the husband hides and the wife seeks 
it. If the wife finds she is applauded and if she fails she is excused. 
The pair then put on their bathing dress, and the sisters of each 
rub turmeric and fragrant oil on them. The pair go to the bathing 
place and are bathed, first in red water or kalasavni from four cups 
that are specially placed there, and then in warm water. Music 
plays and the pair are dressed in dry clothes. Then the bridegroom’s 
sister goes home, and the bride’s sister goes with her and asks the 
bridegroom’s kinswomen to breakfast at the bride’s. They attend 
and eat with the pair who feed each other from the same dish. 

In the evening the bridegroom feigns anger and goes away 
stealthily to a neighbouring house. The bride’s brother or father 
goes in search of him, presents him with a metal pot and sweetmeats 
or laclu gadus, and brings him hack. He sits before the house gods 
and Gauri-har, # and the bridg, richly dressed and decked with 
ornaments stands by him with her left foot on his lap. Saffron 
water is sprinkled over the ma$go twigs near the god, and the 
bridegroom takes one of the images of the house gods, puts it into 
his pocket, and leaves the place. The pair bow before the house gods 
and elders and the bridegroom mounts his horse seating the bride 
before him. Music plays and the procession moves from the girl’s 
to the local temple, bows before the god, and starts for the 
bridegroom’s. Cocoanuts are broken as before in offering to 
evil spirits, and fireworks are let off. When they reach the 
bridegroom's, the pair dismount near the door of the booth. The 
musicians step forward and bar the entry and go on beating their 
drums until, in addition to their regular wages, they exaet a money 
present from the bridegroom’s father. Then the maid who stands 
at the door with an earthen pot full of water empties it at the feet 
of the pair who enter the house followed by friends and relations. 

A measure of corn filled with wheat is placed at the door and the 
bride oversets it with her foot. The priest conducts the pair 
through the naming at which the bridegroom gives his wife a new 
name by which she is hereafter known in his house. Sugar is 
distributed among the guests, and they are told the bride’s new 
name. The bride is given a cup of milk and the bridegroom drinks 
what is left from tfie same pot. Meanwhile his sister has tied the 
skirts of their garments, and refuses to untie the knot until the 
pair utter each other’s names. The bridegroom at once says his 
wife’s name but the bride hides it in some such couplet, The sweet 
basil plant lay at the door and I watered it ; first I was the darling 
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of my parents, now I am the queen of Ramr&v. 1 The other married 
women present are not allowed to leave the place until they 
repeat their husbands’ names. A wooden measure or a metal pot 
is brought from the store room. The bridegroom’s mother tries to 
empty it and the bride to keep it full till at last she lays her 
hand on an ornament which has been hidden in the grain. The 
bride’s mother leaves one of her relations with the bride because she 
is very young and a stranger said in jest to be living sdmrvda that is 
in the midst of .six knives, the father and mother-in-law, the brother 
and sister-in-law, the husband's sister, and the husband. Next day 
the couple are bathed at the bridegroom’s and the friends and 
relations of the bride are feasted. 

The next is the last day of the ceremony when the bride’s mother 
asks the bridegroom’s mother and sisters to her house and bathes 
them. The married women of the bridegroom’s house dress in white 
and with music and a band of friends go to the bride's accompanied by 
the bride’s mother. As they leave the house, the washerman spreads 
his cloth or pdyghadi on the road and the bridegroom’s mother and 
relations walk over it. A long roundabout way is chosen, and, on 
the way, low stools are placed in order that the bridegroom’s mother 
and her party may rest if weary. If they halt they are given turmeric 
powder and redpowder to rub on their bodies and cocoanuts and wheat 
are laid in their laps. Now and then redpowder is thrown over them, 
and, before reaching the bride’s house they are red from head to foot. 
On reaching the house they are batheji in warm watej and new glass 
bangles are put on their wrists. A piece of silver is^put in the metal 
pot, the water in the pot is boiled^and the coin goes to the servant. 
All bathe and go home. Sometimes the bridegroom’s mother is seated 
on a swing which is gently swung. As it moves women servants 
standing on either side pour water over her. She then sings a song 
with the chorus. The desires of the heart are not fulfilled, oh friend. 2 
On that day the bridegroom’s party are feasted with stuffed 
wheat cakes or hiranjds and pdtvaclis or rolls of gram flour. After 
dinner the guests dress in rich clothes and seat themselves on carpets. 
Betel is served and saffron water sprinkled on their shouldercloths. 
The pair remove each other’s marriage-threads and put them in a 
pot filled vritk milk. The women take away the earthen pots round 
the altar or vedi and also the canopy over it. The earth altar or vedi 
remains and seeds and creepers are planted on it at the beginning of 
the rains that the family of the bride and bridegroom may grow 
and spread like the creepers. Bathings and dinners continue at 
the bridegroom’s on the eighth and sixteenth and at the bride's on 
the tenth and thirteenth. On the anniversary of the marriage the 
bride’s father gives a dinner to the bridegroom and presents him 
with a gold ring or a waistcloth. Early marriage and polygamy are 
allowed and practised among Deshasth Brahmans, polyandry is 
unknown, and widow marriage is forbidden on pain of loss of caste. 


1 The Marathi runs : Dari hoti tidas , tila ghdlUhotc pani ; Praiham hole dibdpdchi 
tdnhi , dtajhdle Rdmrdvdchi rdnL 

* The Mar&thi runs : Ndhi manichi ham purali, saJchi ga t 
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On the morning of the first Fig Tree or Jyeshth that is June- July 
full-rooon after the wedding, when all married women worship the 
fig tree or vat to secure long life to their husbands, the newly married 
couple are bathed and seated on low stools* The priest attends and 
music plays. The young wife lays sandal, flowers, turmeric, and ver- 
milion before a picture of the banian drawn on the wall, burns frank- 
incense, presents five special offerings or vdyans to five unwidowed 
women, each offering including a wooden comb, two small turmeric 
and vermilion boxes, a pair of glass bangles, a piece of bodiceeloth, 
and some w 7 heat or riee, all laid in a bamboo tray. If the young 
wife is at her mother’s she has to distribute to Brahmans five more 
special offerings or vdyans given to her by her mother-in-law. In 
the evening she has to listen to a Brahman purdnik or reader who 
reads the tale of Savitri and her husband Satyavan, at the house 
of some rich lady or at the village temple. The young wife has to 
eat nothing on that day but light food or phardl and next morning* 
after bathing breaks her fast with ordinary food. In the month of 
Asliddh and Shrdvan or July and August the pair interchange presents 
of toys. On every Tuesday in S hr avail the new wife and her husband 
worship the goddess of luck or Mangalagauri and Gauri’s husband 
Shiv whom she invokes on the previous clay, offering him a handful 
of grain called shivmuih or Shiv's handful. If the young wife meets 
any unforeseen obstacles, as illness or mourning on the first Monday 
in Shrdvan , she puts off the worship till the next Shrdvan . In the 
morning, with girl friends she goes to fetch flowers and leaves or 
patris , and a ®dlver image of the goddess Annapurna or the 
food-supplier is brought from the goldsmith and laid on a low stool. 
The pair are bathed and seated on two low stools, the girl to the 
right of the boy in front of the goddess before whom they lay sandal 
paste, flowers, leaves, and food, burn frankincense, and wave 
lights. Other married girls join the newly married pair and ‘worship 
the goddess and are treated to a dinner at the girl’s. Before dinner 
the girls exchange copper coins and plates and remain strictly 
silent during dinner. Mischievous boys keep coming in and with 
numberless questions and devices try to make the girls break the 
golden rule of silence. After the meal is over the girls chew tills i or 
basil leaves and begin to talk as usual. In the evening the young 
wife does not eat her usual food but takes a light repast or phardl 
with other girls who are asked to the house and with whom she 
passes the night repeating the tale or kahdni of Mangalagauri and 
playing games. At dawn all bathe, lay flowers, vermilion, and food 
before the goddess and bow her out, take a slight breakfast, and 
sleep. Every girl worships Mangalagauri in Shrdvan or July- August 
for five years after her marriage. 

On the third day of Bhddrapacl or August- September, the newly 
married wife worships HarUlika, fasts the whole day and night from 
all food but- fruit, passes the night with other girls in playing games, 
and breaks her fast early next morning. When the sun enters the 
thirteenth constellation of the Zodiac called Hast or the Elephant, 
newly married girls fasten on a wall in the house a piece of paper 
marked with pictures of elephants facing each other with garlands 
in their trunks and with men and women dressed as kings and queens 
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in cars on their backs. As long as the sun is in the Elephant or Hast, 
married girls meet and sing and dance before a low stool in the hall, 
marked with wheat or rice figures of elephants. Some day a light 
feast or bluUukali is given to the girl by her friends and relations. On 
the eighth of Ashvin during the first five years after her wedding 
the young wife has to worship Mahdlakshim. Married girls who are 
asked to the house meet, and worship an embossed image of Anna- 
purna or the food-supplier at noon, and at night a large sitting or 
standing female figure of dough is made, set in the hall, and decked 
with gold and silver ornaments. Flowers, vermilion, and food are 
laid before the goddess, and the girls taking small metal or earthen 
jars make music by blowing across the jar mouths and dance in a 
circle before the goddess. During the dance, one of the girls begins 
to blow the jar and dances better than the rest, a sure sign that the 
goddess has entered into her. She presently sways her hands and 
is seized with the power of the goddess. Her friends ply her with 
questions and for some time the goddess in the girl answers the 
questions. Then the goddess leaves her and the girl falls in a swoon. 
On the bright tenth of Ashvin or September- October, the newly 
married girl’s husband is asked to dine at the girl’s fathers and 
presents the giiTs family with dpta Bauhinia racemosa leaves which 
* on that day are called gold. On his return from crossing the 
boundary or simallangkan the girl waves a light round her husband 
who presents her with gold ornaments and dpta leaves. On Divdli 
in Oetober-November the new son-in-law is asked to«bathe and dine 
at his father-in-law’s. On the bright first or padva before or after 
the meal, the young wife waves light round her husband and is 
presented with gold ornaments. Next day he calls his wife’s brother 
to dine at his house, his wife waves a light round her brother, and 
is presented with a robe and bodice and some money called ovdlni or 
the waving gift. On the day of Makar Sankrant or the twelth of 
January, for the first five years after her wedding, a newly married 
girl presents her friends with pieces of sugarcane and sweetmeat 
called halva. Brahman unwidowed women are asked to the house and 
each is given an earthen jar or sag ad covered with a bodicecloth. 
For nine years after the age-coming ceremony a girl presents five 
married pairs with five rolls of betel leaves, each roll of nine leaves 
nine betelnuts nine cloves nine cardamoms nine pieces of mace 
and nine nutmegs. Next day or MnJcrdnt seven rolls of betel leaves 
are served to seven married Brahman women* On this day all 
married women meet at the village temple or at the house of some 
rich lady and present each other with turmeric -paste and vermilion 
or halad Icunku . Their laps are filled with wet gram and collyrium 
is rubbed on their eyes. In the month of Ghaitrn or April, married 
women hold the ceremony of halad Mmlm or turmeric and vermilion 
when a female figure or mask is set in the womeu’s hall and called 
Annapurna or the food-supplier. It is decked with flowers and lights 
are set before it. Women neighbours and friends are asked and 
presented with vermilion and turmeric, and wet gram and fruit are 
laid in their laps. This is done at every house. During the whole 
month women are busy paying visits to neighbours and relations 
followed by Kunbi maidservants loaded with wet gram. To women 
B 569— S ; 
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vermilion or hunhu is very sacred. If the supply in the vermilion box 
is finished instead of saying it is done they say it has increased. 1 2 
The bright third of Vaishakh or May is the last day of the halad 
hunhu or turmeric and vermilion ceremony when the goddess 
Gauri is said to go to her mother’s house or maker . On this day 
a married woman is feasted at every house and women friends and 
neighbours are presented with turmeric, vermilion, and betel. 
Next day the goddess is said to go to her husband’s and remain 
there till New Year’s Day or Varsh Pddva in Chaitra or April. 

When a girl comes of age, a man-servant with a dish filled with 
packets of sugar is sent to the houses of friends and relations. He 
visits every house, hands the head of the house one of the sugar 
packets, and tells him the glad news that the girl has come of age. 
If the girl is at her father’s, a servant carries the news to her 
husband’s with a packet of sugar and a cocoanut and is presented 
with a turban or waistcloth or some money. As soon as the good 
news is spread among the girl’s husband’s friends they tease him 
with demands of sweetmeats or pedhds in honour of the birth of a 
dumb son or muka mulga as the wife’s coming of age is generally 
called. A gaily decked wooden frame is prepared, a square is mark- 
ed in it, and a low stool set in the square ; the girl is decked with 
jewels and seated in the square, and a Maratha woman attends her 
day and night. Every morning she is given turmeric and vermilion, 
music plays, and a cocoanut and wheat are laid in her lap. Women 
friends and neighbours feed tile girl with sweet dishes which they 
prepare at their homes, and lay a bodieecloth, wheat, and a cocoanut 
in her lap presenting her with furmeric and vermilion. The girl 
is rubbed with sweet-scented oil and turmeric and bathed on the 
morning of the fourth day and is pure. The marriage consumma- 
tion or garbhddhdn is performed on a lucky day before the sixteenth 
day after the age-coming. On the morning of the lucky day, to 
the sound of music, the pair are rubbed with turmeric and oil and 
bathed by married women. Both go to the god-room and lay a 
cocoanut, bow before the gods and the elders, and ask their bless- 
ing. Married friends and neighbours are asked to the house. The 
pair are seated on two low stools the girl to the right of the boy, and 
by the aid of the priest they lay sandal, flowers, and sweetmeats 
before the metal-pot Yarun and the betelnut Ganpati, and kindle 
the sacred fire. If the girl’s sickness begins at an unlucky time, 
to remove calamities and troubles, the quieting of Bhuvaneshvari 
or Bhuvaneshvari shdnM 2 is performed, and a sacred fire is lit. 
The pair then make a cooked rice ball, offer it to the spirit, and 
bathe in water poured by the priest through a sieve or rovali from 
Bhuvaneshvari’ s pot. They dress in fresh clothes and perform the 
holy-day blessing or punyakavdehan with the same details as before 
the marriage, bow* to the house gods and elders, and are sealed 
before the sacred fire. The fire is kindled and rice cooked over it, 
and the boy places the rice with a few mango leaves on his right. 


1 The Martithi is, Kmku dalrit vddkak rthe, 

2 Details are given in the Chitpdvan customs in the Poona Statistical Account, 
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The boy feeds the sacred fire with rice and the girl pours clarified 
butter over it. When the service of the sacred fire is over they 
wash their hands and sit on the low stools as before. The boy's 
sister bands the boy a quantity of bent grass or clurva pounded, 
wetted, and tied in a piece of white cotton, and be, standing behind 
the girl and drawing back her bead between his knees, with his 
left hand gently lifts her chin and with his right hand squeezes into her 
right nostril enough bent grass juice to pass into her throat. The 
girl leaves her seat, washes her hands and feet, and takes her seat 
as before to the right of her husband. The boy then touches either 
her breast or one of her shoulders and lays in her lap a docoanut, 
some wheat, a betelnut, and a turmeric root. Women friends and 
neighbours lay articles in her lap and present her with clothes and 
ornaments. When the lap-filling is over the boy whispers his name 
into the girl's right ear, money is presented to the priest who 
leaves with a blessing on the beads of the pair, and the pair with 
the hems of their garments knotted together, bow before the bouse 
gods and elders. Married men and women are asked to dine at the 
house at noon. The girl who is considered, to be pure, dresses in a 
silk cloth called mukta which she is to wear thenceforth at her 
every-day meals, is given a cup of butter, and serves its contents 
* to the guests. At night friends and kinspeople meet at the bouse 
after supper, and a room is lighted and furnished with cushions and 
carpets for the guests to sit on. Both the boy and the girl are 
presented with fine clothes and ornaments which jjhey put on and 
are seated on the carpet spread in the room. The girl washes her 
husband’s feet in warm water with the aid of her elder sister or 
some friend and on his feet paints vermilion and turmeric shoes. 
The women dress a cylindrical stone-pin in a bodice, call it Gopala, 
and bring it in. This they call the future son and ask the girl to 
band it to her husband. She gives it to him saying, Please take 
care of this child, I am going to fetch water. The boy says 
You keep the child, I am going to my business. Then the married 
women repeat their husband's names, the stone-pin is placed in the 
boy's bands, and the guests withdraw. The bedding is spread and 
water mixe§ with saffron is sprinkled over it. Close to the bed are 
set a lamp, a metal waterpot, a metal plate for betel leaves with 
a nutcracker, a betel -leaf can called pdnpuda, lime and catechu 
boxes, betel leaves, nuts, cardamoms, cloves, and nutmeg. The servant 
who prepared the bedding is presented with a turban. The boy 
is already in the room and at the lucky moment, the girl who 
feigns great unwillingness is dragged to the door and pushed in 
by her female friends, and the door is closed after hei\ She then 
drinks a little from a cup of milk and hands the cup to her husband 
who drinks it and chews the betel which bis wife serves to him. 
Lastly they eat a piece of cocoanut and sugarcandy and go to bed. 
Next morning the girl's mother brings rice, wheat, a cocoanut, 
packets of vermilion and turmeric, puts them in the girl's lap, and 
presents her with uncooked provisions enough to feed twenty people. 

During her first pregnancy, the girl is given a longing feast or 
dohale jevan and friends and kinsfolk ask her to dine. When a 
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Deshasth is on the point of death, he is laid on a white country 
blanket or ghongdi and a basil leaf or gold and some holy water are 
put in his mouth. If the son is present he takes the dying head on 
his lap, and, when all is over, the women sit round the dead wailing 
and weeping, The dead is laid on a bier and taken to the burning 
ground by four kinsmen preceded by the chief mourner with the 
firepot in his hand. If kinsmen are not available Brahmans are 
hired to carry the body to the burning ground. As soon as the 
dead is removed, those who remain at home dig a pit on the spot 
where the dead breathed his last, set ‘in the hole a lighted lamp 
facing south, and keep the burning lamp for ten days. The 
village Mhars who take cowdung cakes to the burning ground are 
paid 3s* to 6s. (Rs.l| - 8). A pile is heaped, the body is laid onjt, 
and burnt with the same rites as among the Poona Cliitpavans. A 
married woman who dies before her husband is bathed in warm 
water, her hair is smoothed with butter, her body is rubbed with 
turmeric, and her brow is marked with vermilion. She is dressed 
in a new robe and bodice, the lucky necklace is tied round her 
neck, toerings are put round her toes, and her hair is decked with 
flowers. A betel roll squeezed between the palms of two hands is 
put in her mouth, and a cocoanut, wheat, and packets of turmeric 
and vermilion are laid in her lap. Married women are presented 
with rice cocoanuts and packets of turmeric and vermilion, and the 
body is laid on the bier, carried to the burning ground, and burnt. 
Widows are tinted in the safne .way as men ; they are not entitled 
to the honours shown to married women. Deshasths have a caste 
council. The Brahman caste council includes the available men 
of the Chitpavan, Deshasth, and Karh&da castes and settle social dis- 
putes at caste meetings or according to the votes of learned men 
or shdstris . Smaller breaches of social rules are punished by the 
caste council and serious breaches are referred to the Smart Pontiff 
Shankaracharya of Sankeshvar. The Pontiff still gets his dues 
from his followers but his power is growing weaker day by day. 
They send their boys to school and are a steady class. 

Vaishnavs, or Madhva Brahmans, are returned as numbering 
about 300 and as found in all sub-divisions. They ftre said to 
have come from the Bombay Karnatak within the last hundred 
years. . Their home tongue is Kanarese and out of doors they speak 
Marathi. They live in one or two-storeyed houses with brick walls 
and tiled roofs. In look food dress and social and religious customs 
they do not differ from the Madhva Brahmans of Dharwar. 1 They 
are landowners and as a class are rich. 

Devrukha s, or People of Devrukh in Ratnagiri, are returned as 
numbering seventy-six and as found over the "whole State except 
in Alta, Iehalkaramji, and K&gal. Both men and women are dark, 
strong, regular featured, and well made. They are generally hus- 
bandmen and house servants, and most of them are poor. In food 


1 Details are given in the Dh&rw&r Statistical Account. 
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dress and customs they are like Ivarhada B rail mans. As a class 
they are hardworking and thrifty. The local Deshasths look down 
on them as to dine with a Devrukha is considered unlucky. They 
send their boys to school. 

Dravids, or Southerners, are returned as numbering thirty-eight, 
and as found in the town of Kolhapur. They are said to have come 
to Kolhapur within the last hundred years. Their home tongue is 
Tamil and they speak Marathi abroad. They are dark strong and 
well built, and in food drink and dwelling resemble local Deshasths. 
The men dress in a waistclofch, shouldercloth, shirt, coat, and 
turban ; the women wear a long Manitha robe and bodice with a 
back and short sleeves. Unlike local Brahman women, Dravids do 
not gather the folds of their robe in front but fasten them to the 
left of the waistband and let them fall down the left leg. They 
pass one end of their robe between the feet and tuck it into the 
waistband behind, covering it with the other end which they pass 
over the right shoulder and below the left arm. Men whose parents 
are alive shave the head except the topknot and the face except the 
moustache, but fatherless men shave the face clean. The women 
plait their hair in braids like local Brahman women and have a 
similar store of clothes and ornaments. Most are landholders and 
are well off. Their hereditary calling is to recite the Veds, and to 
read Purans and legends and to practise as priests. A few are 
moneylenders and medical practitioners, and some ar^ State servants. 
They worship all Brahmanic and local deities and Keep the regular 
fasts and feasts. Their priests belong to their own class and they do 
not ask other Brahmans to conduct their ceremonies. Their customs 
are the same as Deshasth customs except that Dravids have no 
raised altars or bahules at their thread-girding or marriage, and 
defer the sam&vartan or removing of the hush grass cord, tied at 
the time of thread-girding about the boy\s waist, to the day of his 
marriage. They have begun to send their boys to school but not 
their girls, and are fairly off. 

CrOlaks , 1 or Bastards, are returned as numbering 192 and as 
found all over the State except in Alta and Bhudargad. They 
are divided*into four classes, those born of a Brahman widow, those 
of an unmarried Brahman girl, Kund Golaks bom of a Brahman 
widow who had remarried, and Rand Golaks of a Brahman woman 
who was guilty of adultery during her husband's life. The first two 
are now included in the last two. They are middle-sized fair and 
regular featured, but not so clean as other Brahmans and are not 
well-to-do. They are moneylenders shopkeepers and husbandmen. 

Gujara't Brahmans are returned as numbering thirty-six and as 
found in the sub-divisions of Gadinglaj, Ichalkaranji, Kdgal, Karvir; 
and Shirol. They are not permanent residents ahd have come into 
the district either for trade or to serve as priests to Gujarat V&nis. 
They remain in the district fora short time, and return home as 
soon as their business is over or to marry their children. They are 


1 Details of Golak customs are given in the Sholapur Statistical Account. 
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servants, beggars, and priests to local Gujarat V&nis. In look 
food dress and customs they resemble their brethren in Poona and 
Bombay. They perform the daily worship of their patrons’ house- 
gods and are a poor class. 

Kanaujs are returned as numbering thirty-two and as found in 
the town of Kolhapur. They have come from Upper India and are 
employed under the State either as soldiers or as watchmen, return- 
ing to their native country to marry and when they grow old. They 
cook their own food and their staple food is wheat flour and clarified 
butter. They do not allow any one even of their own caste to touch 
their food and do not eat food cooked by others. They belong to 
the Panchgaud section of Brahmans and are faithful and brave. 1 

Karlia'da's are returned as numbering 3659 and as found in 
small numbers over the whole State. They are new settlers and 
most of them have come from Belgaum, Ratnfigiri, and Satara. In 
look food dress and social and religious customs they are the same as 
Poona KarMdas. They live in one or two-storeyed houses with 
brick walls and tiled roofs and are State servants, landholders, traders, 
moneylenders, and beggars. They are fairly off and a rising class. 

Ma'dliyandins, or Midday Worshippers, are returned as 
numbering seventy-nine and as found in small numbers in all parts 
of Kolhapur. The number given in the census is much below the 
real number as many return themselves as Deshasths as unless 
specially questioned they try *to pass as Deshasths. The chief of 
Vishalgad and the hereditary priest or guru of the Kolhfipur family 
are M&dbyandins. They are so called because while other Deshasths 
perform their twilight or sandhya worship at sunrise, Madhyandins 
as a rule perform it at midday. They are a subdivision of Yajurvedi 
Deshasths and are darker and stronger than the Rigvedi section 
of Deshasths. In look food drink and dress they resemble local 
Deshasth Rrfihmans. In character they are like Deshasths except 
that Madhyandins are lazier and more extravagant. They are 
divided into two sections Vdjsaneyas and Kanvas who eat together 
but do not intermarry, and resemble each other in all points except 
in their thread -girding and marriage customs. Among the Kanvas, 
as soon as the bridegroom and bride are brought together, before 
a metal pot or Jcalash are laid sandal-paste, flowers, and some 
money in the name of the sage Yajnyavalkya the author of the 
Yajurved. The priests as a rule are given the money offered to the 
sage and will not go on with the ritual unless the houseowner lays 
£1 to £4 (Rs.10-40) before the metal pot. This takes place at the 
thread -girding also. The well-to-do among them live in large 
mansions, use carriages and horses, and have servants and cattle ; 
others live in one or two-storeyed houses with brick walls and tiled 
roofs and keep cattle. They are landlords, petty traders, money- 
lenders, State servants, and beggars or priests. Among other 
Br&hmanie and local gods and goddesses they worship Amb&b&i, 
Bahirav, and Vindhyav&sini, and keep all Br&kmanic fasts and feasts. 


1 Details of Kanauj customs are given in the Poona Statistical Account. 
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All their social and religious customs are the same as Deshasth 
customs. They send their boys to school and are a rising class. 

Sava'slia's 1 are returned as numbering sixty-one and as found only 
in the sub-divisions of Kagal and Karvir. They say they have come 
from Sahara but when and why they do not know. They are divided 
into Smarts and Vaishnavs. The following particulars apply to 
Vaishnavs as Smarts are seldom found in Kolh&pur. Their names 
for men are Vyankatesh or Vishnu and for women Lakshmi. They 
are moneylenders and changers and the men add naik or leader to 
their names. Their surnames are Bhure, Chipde, Inkara, Karnatki, 
Kolbage, Sarade, Shikhre, and Shiralkar. Their home tongue is 
Marathi and their family gods are Khandoba, Narsinh, Shflligrfim, 
and Vyankoba of Tirupati in North Arkot. They are fair strong 
and middle sized, the women being fairer than the men and graceful. 
In food and dress they resemble Vaishnav Deshasths and are cleaner 
and neater than local Deshasths. As a class they are quiet and 
hardworking, bat not thrifty. They are moneylenders and changers 
and priests and never take to service. They rank below Deshasths 
and have their own priests to conduct their ceremonies. Their 
religious teacher is a Vaishnav Pontiff called Rfighavendrachfirya 
of Maisur. Like the Vaishnav Deshasths they are branded by their 
Pontiff with red-hot seals or tapt mudrds. In caste matters their 
pontiff's decision is final. Their social and religious customs are 
nearly the same as those of Vaishnav e Deshasths. They send their 
children to school, but do not take to new pursuits and are fairly off. 

Shenvls are returned as numbering 2916 and as found all over 
the State especially in Ajre and Bhudargad. They are middle- 
sized, fair, and well made aod the women thin, tall, and graceful. 
Both men and women dress like local Brahmans, and the women tie 
their hair in a back knot and are fond of using flowers and false hair. 
In food character and customs they resemble their brethren in 
Kanara and Ratnagiri. They are landholders, State servants, and 
moneylenders, and as a class are well-to-do. 

Telangs are returned as numbering twenty-eight and as found 
in Karvir, Gadinglaj, and Ichalkaranji. They are wandering 
mendicants Snd none are permanently settled in the State, They are 
dark like other Yajurvedi Deshasths and speak Telugu at home and 
a corrupt Marathi abroad. They do not differ from local Deshasths 
in food drink or dress, and usually live in some temple or traveller's 
rest-house. They are great eaters and are specially fond of sour 
dishes. They earn their living by begging and by selling sacred 
threads. Some of them are very clever in repeating the Veds and 
many sing ashtpadis or eight-lined sonnets of Jaydev to the accom- 
paniment of the lyre and the double drum called tabid, and some 
are purdniks or readers, who read and explain Sanskrit legends 
in temples. Telangs are proverbially unbidden guests. Whenever 
they hear that a feast is to be given, they appear at the host's with- 
out being asked and will not go until the host admits at least one or 


1 Details of the origin of the Sav&shds are given in the Bijdpnr Statistical Acccrant, 
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two of their number to the feast. They show the same sturdiness in 
exacting money at thread -gir dings. The only class whom they are 
afraid to pester are Karhadas. They have no scruples about accept- 
ing any gifts or attending dinners on the eleventh day after a death, 

Tirguls are returned as numbering 107 and as found scattered 
over the State. They have no tale either of their origin or of 
their arrival in Kolhapur. Some say they are degraded Dashasths, 
while, according to others, they are degraded Shenvis. They are 
betel vine growers, and in look, food, dress, character, and customs 
resemble their brethren in Poona and Ahmadnagar. 1 

Prabhus, or Lords, are returned as numbering 286 and as found 
scattered over the whole State. They are of two classes Khvasth 
Prabhus and Patana Prabhus, Most Kolhapur Prabhus are Kavasths. 
Shivdji (1627-1680) had great faith in Prabhus and raised them to high 
military and civil posts. The Kolhhpur Kayasth Prabhus are believed 
to have come from the Konkan and Satara since the rise of the Maratha 
state of Kolhapur (1710). The few PaMna or Bombay Prabhus are 
said to have come during the last fifty years. Of the origin of the 
Kayasth Prabhus the books give three accounts. According to the 
Padma Puran they are descended from Ohitragupt who was created 
by Brahma to record the actions of mankind; according to the 
Renuka Mahatmya of the Skand Puran they represent a Kshatriya 
king of Oudh named Chandrasen ; aud according to an account 
given in the Sfendra Kamlakar, which is probably a Brahman play 
on the word parhhu or bastard a corruption of the word prabivu or 
lord, they are descended from ar» Kshatriya and his mistress. The 
Patana Prabhus claim a Rajput origin. It seems probable that 
they represent .Raj put settlements from Anhilvada-PAtan in North 
Gujarat (a. d. 1189) along the Thana coast near Bombay. The 
Patana Prabhus properly have no surnames, though of late they 
have begun to copy the Maratha practice. Among Kayasth Prabhus 
Dikshit, Garud, Gholkar, Khatik, Pradhan, Eaje, ShringArpure, 
Tarnlme, and other surnames are in use. They have also family 
names from official titles as Chitnis, damn is, Karkhannis, Pharasnis, 
Phadnis, and Sabhasad. The two classes of Prabhus differ little in 
appearance. As a rule the Patana s are larger, darker, 5nore robust, 
and manly ; some Kayasth s are unusually fair and delicate featured. 
Their women are middle-sized, fair, and goodlooking. Their home 
speech is Mardthi. The Kayasth Mardthi differs little from the 
Ghitpa van’s and the P&tama’s home speech is marked by the use of 
Gujarati Portuguese and English words. Though there is no caste 
objection to the eating of fish and flesh, most Kolhapur Prabhus 
live like Brahmans on rice, pulse, and vegetables. They dress like 
Brahmans and wear the same ornaments. They are clean, neat, 
hardworking, and faithful. The Kayasths are given to the worship 
of local goddesses rather than of the regular deities. In other 
respects their religious rites, fasts, and feasts, and their social 
customs differ little from those of Marat has and Maratha BrAhmans. 


1 Details of the Tirgul Brahman customs are given in the Poona and Ahmadnagar 
Statistical Accounts. 
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Social disputes are settled by tlie elders of the caste. They send 
their boys and some of their girls to school and are well-to-do. 1 

Fighting Classes of whom there are two Mar&tMs and Rajputs 
have a strength of 68,787 or 8*82 per cent of the Hindu population. 
The details are : 

Kollidpur Fighting Classes , 1881. 


Division. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Marathas 

Rajputs 

Total ... 

31,508 

7SS 

30,781 
712 . 

62,287 
. 1500 

32,294: 

31,493 

63,787 


Mara'tha's are returned as numbering 62,287 and as found over 
the whole State. The Kolhapur Mardthas have a special interest 
as their head the Maharaj of Kolhapur is the only representative 
of Shivaji the founder of the Maratha power. As in other parts of 
the Bombay Deccan the fighters among the Marathi-speaking 
middle classes claim to be called Mara tints. Some families perhaps 
have an unusually large strain of northern or Rajput blood, but as a 
class Marathas cannot be distinguished from Mardthi- spe aking 
Deccan Kunbis with whom all eat and the poorer intermarry. The 
names in common use among men are Chandrarav, Janojirdv, 
Mdnajirdv, Prataprav, Suryajirav, and Udajirav, and among women 
Bayajabai, Hans&b&i, Lalubai, Pritabai, Rajasbai, and Sakvarbai. 
Many men affect Rajput names as Jaysing, R&msing? and Phattesing 
and others have Kunbi names as Esba, Gyanba, and Narba. Kolhapur 
Marathas claim to belong to fottr branches or vanshas , Brahma 
vansh or the Brahma branch, Shesh vansh or the Serpent branch, 
Som vansh or the Moon branch, and Surya vansh or the Sun 
branch. As full a list of Mar&tha surnames 2 or ddnavs as could be 


1 A detailed account of Pr ablins is given in tbe Poona Statistical Account, 

2 Several Mardtha surnames are interesting as they include the names, and in some 
cases apparently preserve the true or un-Sanskritised forms of the names, of many of 
the early Deccan Hindu dynasties of whom all trace has passed from the Deccan caste 
lists. Among these dynastic names are Cholke perhaps the original form of Chdlukya 
for long (560-1190) the rulers of the Deccan and Karndtak ; JKadam which seems to 
be the same as Kadamba the name of dynasties, who, at different times between 
the sixth and the thirteenth century ruled the Karndtak, Kollidpur, and Goa ; More 
who probably represent the Mauryas a branch of the great North Indian family of 
that name who ruled the Konkan and Deccan in the sixth Century ; S&luiike, which 
seems to belong to latecomers, perhaps followers of the Solanki rulers of Gujardt 
(943 - 1240) ; She] dr, which seems to preserve the original form of the name of the 
Sildhdra family who ruled in the Konkan and West Deccan from about 850 to 1275 ; 
and Yddav, whose most famous Deccan family was of Devgiri or Daulatahad, who 
were in power and during much of the time supreme in the Deccan from about 1170 
till the Musalmdn conquest in 1290, As far as is known the Devgiri Yddavs passed 
from the south northwards, and it is possible they were not northerners but belonged 
to some southern Kurabar or other shepherd tribe, who, under Brdhman influence, 
adopted the great northern shepherd name of Yddav. The preservation of these old 
dynastic names suggests the hope that an enquiry into the strength and distribution 
of tbe clans which bear them might throw light on the strength of the northern 
element in the Mardthds. This hope seems idle. Almost all the leading tribal 
surnames Cholke, More, Povdr, Bel dr, and Yddav are found, besides among Kunbis 
who do not appreciably differ from Mardthds, among Kolis, Dhangare, Kdmoshis, 
Mdlis (who are Kunbis), Mhdrs, Mdngs, and several wandering tribes, classes which 
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procured numbering in all about 500 names,, is given in the Appendix. 
Of these the following are said to be the surnames in commonest 
use among Kolhapur Marathas : Bhcmsle, Chavan, Gavde, 
Gh4tga, Ghorpade, Gujar, Ingle, Jagdale, Kadam, Kale, Kharde, 
Magar, Mohite, Nalavde, Phadtare, Pov4r, Rananavre, Salunke, 
Shende, Sinde, Sisode, Sitole, Suryavanshe, and Yadav. Besides its 
surname every Maratha family has its devctk or family guardian, 
of which as complete a list as could be obtained is given in the 
Appendix, In matters of marriage the guardian is more important 
than the surname and sameness of surname alonedoes not bar marriage. 
As a rule Marathas are middle-sized, regular featured, and better 
made than Mar4tha Brahmans, a few are handsome and warlike, but 
as a rule except that they are fairer and better mannered they cannot 
be known from Knnbis. The women are often fairer and slenderer 
•than Kunbi women. Both at home and abroad they speak Marathi 
almost as correctly as Brahmans, and some of them speak K4narese 
fluently but not correctly. As a rule Marathas live in fairly aired 
•and lighted middle class houses two or three storeys high with stone 
and burnt brick walls and tiled roofs. The entrance door, which is 
often spacious and imposing and furnished with a small room called 
devdi for guards or watchmen, opens on a yard in which is a cattle- 
shed and a stable for horses. One or two rooms in the upper storey 
and one or two in the ground floor are whitewashed and well painted 
and decorated with pictures of Ganpati and Shiv, and fancy pictures 
of gymnasts wrestling, of a war ship, or two tigers and a huntsman. 
These rooms a^e used for receptions and business. Other rooms 
are set apart for dining, keeping stores, sleeping, and cooking ; and 
at the back of the house is a sweat basil or tulas pillar. The privy 
is sometimes in the back of the yard and sometimes near the 
entrance. Except a few special apartments the house is seldom 
elean or tidy. The houses of poor Mar4th4s are smaller and have 
fewer rooms. The house goods of the ordinary Mardfcha include a 
small store of metal waterpots, dining dishes, and cooking vessels, low 
wooden stools, cots, and pestles or musals , stone slabs or pdtds , pins 


seem to be but slightly connected. The existence of the same clan name in most 
middle and low-class Deccan Hindus might be due to the fact that*these elans or 
tribes came into the Deccan as nations or communities complete enough to spread 
a fresh layer of people over the whole country. The ease of the Yanjdris, whose 
great bands formerly included many classes of craftsmen and who still have Lohdrs 
and Mhdrs among them? shows that this is not impossible. At the same time the 
evidence against sameness of surname proving sameness of tribe or race is so strong 
as to make such widespread immigration improbable. The case of the Poona Uchlds 
or slit-pockets, all of whom are either Gdikvdds or Jddhavs, proves that sameness 
of surname by no means implies sameness of tribe or race. Uchlds are recruited 
from all except the impure classes, being joined, besides by Mardthds and Kdmdthis, 
by Brahmans Mdrwdris and Musalmdns, and all recruits whatever their caste are 
adopted either into the Gdikvad or into the Jddhav clan. The evidence presented 
by the Uchlds is supported in a less extreme form by the general Deccan practice 
of calling a chief’s retainers by their chief’s surname. This practice, together with 
the case of the Uchlds who supply almost the last trace of the old system of recruit- 
ing predatory tribes, seems to show that the possession of northern surnames is no 
proof of a northern origin or even of a strain of northern blood. It probably usually 
arose, like the possession of the Norman names of Gordon and Campbell by the 
Scotch Keltic highlanders, from the practice of followers taking or being given the 
name of their chief. 
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" or varvantds , and grindstones, beds, blankets, and quilts. Middle class 
booses have a large store of metal vessels and lampstands, low wooden 
stools, wooden frames or devour &s for gods, cots, boxes, bedding, 
blankets, carpets, mortars and pestles, cradles, and bullock carts. 
Besides these well-to-do Mar&tbds have silver cups and plates and 
scented oil-pots, large metal waterpots, and cooking vessels for 
grand feasts and brass oil-jars or budhlis , chairs, tables, benches* 
cupboards, stools, palanquins, shigrams or dog-carts or phaetons, 
bedding, Persian carpets or gdlichds , bed covers, and pillows of 
various kinds, candlesticks, wallshades, looking-glasses, wooden 
and ivory toys, and embroidered wall hangings. 1 MaratMs are fond 
of pets, and rear dogs monkeys and parrots. The staple food of 
well-to-do Marathas is wheat cakes, rice, split pulse, clarified butter,, 
and vegetables and condiments ; middle class families on ordinary 
clays eat rice, millet bread, sdmhhdre or liquid pulse seasoned with 
chillies, spices and salt, and vegetables; the daily food of the 
poor is millet bread, chopped chillies, and pulse sauce. All eat flesh 
and fish. The well-to-do eat mutton or fowls daily. Middle class 
families use them about once a week, while the poor use them 
only occasionally on Dasara in September -October and Shimga in 
March, and during marriages. Marathas seldom use liquor though 
no caste rule forbids either liquor or narcotics. They eat the 
* usual kinds of flesh except beef and pork. At the houses of the 
well-to-do the food is cooked and served generally by servants 
called savalekaris or clean men, and in middle and poor families the 
women cook and serve the food. JBefore dining Marfithas are 
careful to bathe and put on a fresh-washed cotton waistcloth. 
The elderly men of the house lay 0 sandal, flowers, and sweetmeats 
before the house-gods, water the sweet basil, bow to the sun, and sip 
a little water in which a basil leaf has been dipped. All the men of 
the family sit in a line on low stools each with a fresh-scoured metal 
waterpot or tdmbya and a cup or pela to his right, and a metal or 
leaf plate before him with one or two cups for sauce and clarified 
butter. At home a Maratha eats bare to the waist ; in company and 
on festive occasions he dines without taking off any article of dress. 
Women take their food after the men, but the Brahman practice of 
eating from their husband’s plate is not strictly kept. 

The men cut the head hair close and wear the moustache and 
whiskers but not the beard. Some keep the topknot and earknots 
and shave the rest of the head leaving a clean shaven passage 
between the knots gradually narrowing from thl brow to the centre 


1 The articles in use in the mansions and palaces of the Mardtha chiefs of Kolh&pur 
are : gold and silver waterpots, plates simple and engraven, pots for the worship of 
the house gods, attar pans, staffs carried by bards and mace-bearers or chopddrs, tree- 
like stands with holes for holding cotton soaked in scented oil, twilight or sandhya 
worship pots, spoons, betel cases or pdnpudds, flywhisk chauri handles, crest 
ornaments of royal parasols or abdagirs, nutcrackers, lampstands or samais , large 
bathing vessels, chairs, cots, elephant cars or haudds, frames for housegods, palan- 
quins with their stands, and horse and elephant housings and trappings. The number 
of gold vessels is small compared to that of silver, and brass and copper vessels are 
found in great abundance in addition to a large store of stone and wooden furniture 
.and bedding. . 
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and again growing wider till it readies the back of the head above 
the neck. In many heads this passage is wholly or partly blocked by 
the bunch of hair on the crown of the head. The women dress their 
hair with much care, either tying it in a back knot or buchada or 
plaiting it in a braid which they wear in an open circle at the back of 
the head. They use false hair and are fond of decking their hair with 
flowers. The men dress in a turban, a coat, a shonldercloth, and a 
waistcloth, trousers, or short drawers called cholnas . Instead of the 
turban they often wear a headscarf called rumM if about three to four 
yards or a patka if ten to fifteen yards long. Maratha turbans are 
folded in one of two leading styles Sindeshai or Sindia fashion the 
style in use in the Gwalior court and P ath dni because it is like the 
Pathan headdress. The Sindesh&i turban is an elaborate piece of 
work, folds arranged so as to present all round a sharp ridge which 
shades the ears with conical protruding wings. The front is a circular 
convex ridge wider and more solid near the middle forehead, and 
sharply depressed nearthe corners to distinguish it from the adjoining 
ear wings. The hind part is like the front except that the folds are 
not twisted and are less elaborately arranged. Twisted bands are 
passed above, below, and across the surrounding ridge and the two 
gold ends are fixed at the top near the two wings. Some men wear 
the turban so that the two wings come within an inch of the ears and 
many consider it fashionable to place the turban jauntily on the left * 
ear, and make its position secure by passing a twisted band lightly 
round the side where the ear is left free, allowing the raised wing 
on that side tc%show all its twisted and well arranged folds. The 
folds and twists are fixed by the aid of water or pins so that a 
turban once folded lasts two to*three months. Old and staid men 
use folds instead of twists. In the Pathani turban the twists are 
not half so rigid as in the Sinde'sh&i turban nor are there the 
wings and the corner depressions which are so notable in the 
Sindeshai turban. It is simpler and smaller and more oval than 
circular in shape slightly resembling the human head. The front is 
of partly twisted folds arranged so as to form symmetrical rows of 
numberless parallelograms one above the other till they reach the 
middle part of the upper surface. The portion above the right ear is 
raised slightly higher than the part above the left ear, and most of 
the back is covered by the two gold ends which reach t5 the middle 
of the top where the twisted folds of the front generally end. The 
Pathan fashion is becoming more popular among .Kolhapur Mar ath 4s, 
but, as a rule, o£ festive occasions and special gatherings the 
Sindeshai mode is adopted. Some Mar4thas fold their headscarfs 
called Tumdls or patkds, in the shape of their turbans allowing one of 
its ends to lie loosely on the top which flutters slightly at every jerk 
in walking. Some wear a mandil or gold turban folded like a loose 
turban. The Maratha coat fits very closely especially the arms and 
chest. The sleeves are generally longer than the arms, the extra 
length forming numberless small plaits or folds over the lower arm 
between the elbow and the wrist. The coat is tied in front 
below the right shoulder and in the centre of the chest, part of the 
right chest being left open especially by those who pride themselves * 
on their depth of chest. From the chest the coat falls in long full 
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folds to tlie knee and sometimes a few indies below the knee, A 
MaiAiWs holiday coat is of silk or cloth of gold. It is not so tight 
as the every-day white coat and the sleeves have fewer puckers, 
Marathas have begun to wear English-shaped coats, skirts, jackets, 
and boots. The Maratha waistclotk is shorter than the Brahman 
waist cloth and the puckers in front and behind are fewer, the ends 
hanging and fluttering loose. The Maratha shoe which is finely 
decorated with silk and gold borders is stained a deep red and differs 
from the Brahman shoe by leaving open the whole except the toes 
and an inch of the upper part of the foot, and having its small 
round heel as hard as stone. Formerly a sword was part of the 
regular Maratha dress. Now a walking stick has taken the place 
of the sword. They also draw a shawl over their shoulders when 
they attend the court or darbdr . 

Except that they do not pass the skirt back between the feet and 
that they draw one end of the robe over the head the indoor dress of the 
Kolhapur Maratha women is the same as of the Kolhapur Brahman 
women. They mark their brows with vermilion and tattoo a small 
crescent or chcmdra between the eyebrows, and a small dot on the chin 
and on each cheek, and figures of sweet basil, lotuses representing 
the goddess Lakshmi, the words Shrirdm Jay ram in Balbodh, and 
pictures of Krishna and his beloved Radka on their forearms. 
Both men and women have a large store of valuable clothes and 
ornaments for great occasions. Almost every married woman has 
a lucky necklace, a nosering, and toerings which she must wear 
as signs of her married life. Other ©rnaments she $Pses at pleasure 
especially on holidays and on ceremonial occasions. The wardrobe 
of a well-to-do Maratha man includes turbans, coats of cotton wool 
and silk, gold turbans, breeches, silk-bordered shouldercloths and 
waistcloths, gold-bordered shouldercloths or dupetas , and silk 
girdles or kdnchds , trousers made in native fashion, one or two 
shawls, and shoes or boots. Most of these clothes last for several 
generations and cost £50 to £100 (Rs. 500- 1000). Middle class 
Marathas do not use gold turbans or mcmdils and shawls and gold- 
bordered shouldercloths or dupetas ; their ceremonial dress is worth 
about £5 to £7 10s. (Rs. 50- 75). Poor Marathas wear patMs or 
headscarfs instead of turbans and have a pair of silk-bordered 
■waistcloths® and shouldercloths, trousers, and white coats which 
they keep carefully and use only when they have to pay visits 
and attend court, Women in high families have in store silk 
robes or sddis worth £1 10s. to £7 10s. (Rs, 15 *75), Paithani robes 
worth £30 to £50 (Rs. 300 - 500), short-sleeved silk and gold 
bodices worth 10s. to £2 (Rs. 5 - 20), and gold upper robes or 
dupetas, and shawls worth £10 to £30 (Rs. 1 00 - 300). Middle- 
class families seldom use shawls and dupetas and Paithani robes, 
and have a store of silk-bordered robes worth about £1 to £1 4s. 
(Rs. 10-12), and bodices worth 2s. to 4s. (Rs. 1 - %), ordinary upper 
robes worth £1 to £3 (Rs.10-30), and sometimes one or two Paithani 
robes each worth £5 to £10 (Rs.50 - 100). Poor women have a pair 
of robes or sddis each worth 6s. to 8s. (Rs. 3-4) and bodices each 
worth 2s. to 4s. (Rs. 1 - 2), and an upper scarf or shela worth 4s. to 
6s. (Rs. 2-3) which they put on while going out of doors on festive 
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occasions. MaratMs both men and women wear a number of 
ornaments. Well-to-do men wear earrings with two pearls or an 
emerald pendant called bhikbdlis and chaukadds , finger rings set with 
diamonds, and gold bracelets or Jcankans ; well-to-do women wear for 
the head a gold ketak or sweet pandanus flower, a chandrakor or 
crescent moon, a r&khdi or fall-moon, a mud or a ball-shaped gold 
ornament, flowers, gaj aras, bin dis, bijvards, and chandrasins, all studded 
with pearls and jewels, Hindi, bijvara and chandrasin are used only 
by girls after they have come of age ; the ear ornaments are bug dis, 
hdlyds, leaps, and kuradus all of gold studded with pearls ; hdlyds and 
hiradus of pearls with a jewel in the centre ; the wrist ornaments are 
gold bdngdis or bangles, bilvars, chhands , gords , gots, kdkans or 
wristlets, ' pdtalis, and todds , ornaments of gold studded with pearls 
and precious stones ; the arm ornaments are bdjubands , tolbands, 
velds , and vdnkis of gold studded with precious stones ; the neck 
ornaments are chdmpekalis or champa bud necklaces, chandrahd.rs, 
chinahapetis , javds or barley necklace, kalds or buds, kanthds or 
necklaces, lapphds , pends , putalis and saris, gold necklaces set with 
pearls and precious stones ; pearl noserings with a ruby pendant ; 
gold waistbands or mdjpatds set with precious stones; the foot 
ornaments are chain anldets nils and voids of silver except in the 
case of the ruling family who alone can wear gold ankle and toe 
ornaments 1 ; and toe ornaments as gends, jodvis or toerings, masolis , r 
phuls or flowers, and virodis. Maratha women as a rule wear all 
except foot and toe ornaments of gold and pearls according to their 
means. Ruling and rich families have a store of ornaments worth 
£500 to £5000 (Rs.5000- 50,000) and upwards ; middle-class Maratha 
women’s ornaments are worth *£50 to £200 (Rs. 500-2000); and 
poor Maratha women have at least the gold lucky necklace or dorle, 
the nosering, and silver toerings worth £5 to £10 (Rs. 50-100). 

As a class Marathas are simple, frank, independent and liberal, 
courteous, and, when kindly treated, trusting. They are a manly 
and intelligent race, proud of their former greatness, fond of 
show, and careful to hide poverty. The Maratha is proverbially 
dauli or fond of show. A Maratha though almost starving will 
raise a copper’s worth of clarified butter and rub his moustache and 
hands with it, and sit washing his hands and face in |ront of his 
house, that passers may think he has had a rich dinner. A Maratha 
may dress in a rag at home but he has always a spare dress which 
he himself washes keeps with great care, and puts on when he 
goes to pay a visit. He hires a hoy to attend him with a lantern at 
night, or to take care of his shoes when he goes into his friend’s 
house and hold them before him when he comes out. They say that 
war is their calling and few Marathds of good family however well 
educated willingly take service as clerks. They never keep shops. 

As a rule a well-to-do Maratha has in his service a Brahman clerk 
called dwdnji or minister, who often takes advantage of his master’s 


l Gold is Lakshmi and therefore must not be allowed to touch the dust or the 
goddess will be angry and vanish. As rulers are guardians they are Vishnus or 
Protectors and therefore lords of Lakshmi and able to treat her as they like. 
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want of education to defraud him, sometimes ending in making liis 
master his debtor. Maratha women are kind, affable, and simple, 
and with few exceptions are good wives and managers. Marathas 
t are husbandmen, grantholders, landowners, and State servants. 
Besides the Mahardj of Kolhapur several Marathas are chiefs or 
sansthdniks . A Maratha almost never rises early and seldom goes 
out in the morning. He rises about seven or eight, washes, and 
attends to business if he has any or idles till ten chewing tobacco, 
k smoking, and talking. About half past ten he bathes, dresses in a 
freshly-washed cotton cloth, marks his brow with white or red 
sandal, bows before the family gods which the priest has already 
worshipped, repeats the names of the deities Ambabdi, Ganpati, 
Pandurang, and Shankar, and bows after each name. Religious 
Marathi s pass an hour or two in reading sacred books as the 
Gurucharitra or Life of Dafctatreya, Jnyanoba’s commentary on the 
Bhagvatgita , Shiv’s Play or Shiv Lila , and Rukmini’s Choice or the 
JRuhnini Svayamuar. Most of them lay sandal and flowers on their 
gods and drink the holy water or tirth used in washing the god’s 
feet. Then the male members of the family sit in a row and take 
their food. After dinner they chew betel, smoke tobacco, and enjoy 
a short midday rest. They rise at three, and play at cards dice or 
chess. In the evening they drive, ride or walk, or visit a friend, 
• return about eight or nine, and retire to bed at ten or eleven. 
Marathas who have estates to manage lead regular fairly busy lives ; 
those who have no special business pass a life of monotonous 
weariness in idle talk, betel-chewing, and smoking Many are 
fond of hunting, and hunt and shoot several days in every month. 
Others spend much of their leisure finder the influence of opium and 
hemp-water. Maratha women seldom leave the house, and in well- 
to-do families, as they have neither to cook nor to mind the house, 
they have much leisure. A Maratha matron generally spends her 
morning in washing combing and decking her hair with flowers, in 
feeding her children, and in bathing. Elderly Maratha women water 
the sweet basil plant and lay sandal and flowers before Balkrishna or 
Mahadev, but young women are generally careless about religious 
rites. After their midday meal they hear a Puran or holy book read 
by a priest, take a midday nap, look after the children, talk, play, 
^ with dice afld sometimes with sdgargotds , chew betel and tobacco, 
sup after the men, and retire about ten. Some Maratha women 
embroider and a few have learnt to read and write. 

Marathas worship all Brahmanic, local, and bSundary gods and 
keep the usual Brdhmanic fasts and festivals. Their priests are 
Deshasth Brahmans who conduct their ceremonies and perform the 
daily worship of the house gods of the well-to-do. Their chief 
holidays are the Hindu New Year’s Day or Varshpratipada and 
Mdmnavmi in March -April, Akshaytriiiya or the Undying Third in 
May, Ndgpanchami S hrdvni- Paurnima and Golculcyshtami in July- 
August, Ganeshchatiirthi in August, Dasara in September -October, 
JDivdli in October- November, Sanhrdni on the twelfth of January, 

! and Shimga in March. Their popular fasts are the Elevenths or 
ekddashis in the bright half of Ashadh or July- August and Kdrtik 
or Oetr.-Novr., and Shiv’s Night or Shivratra in February, The 
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Marathas, especially the descendants of Shivaji the founder of the 
Mar&tha empire, who was raised to be a Kshatriya on paying £40,000 
(Rs. 4,00,000) to Gdga Bhatt of Benares, 1 claim to belong to the 
Kshatriya or second of Manus classes and say that their ceremonies 
are the same as those of Brahmans. Brahmans admit this claim in 
the case of the ruling family and perform their ceremonies with 
Yedic texts. The ceremonies of other Kolhapur Maratha families 
are performed according to the Shudra Kamalakar a classical Sanskrit 
version of the Yedic passages. The well-to-do among the Kolhapur 
MaratMs claim to perform the sixteen Brihman sacraments or 
scmshms but the bulk of the people perform no ceremonies except 
at birth, tkreadgirding, marriage, coming of age, and death. A 
girl goes for her first confinement to her parents and a poor 
Mar&tha midwife waits on the pregnant woman. At the time of 
her delivery she cuts the navel-cord, bathes the mother and child, 
and lays them on a cot. When a son is born the joyful news 
is carried to friends and kinsfolk and packets of sugar are handed 
among them. The priest, who is asked to repeat shcmtipdth or 
soothing verses every evening from the first to the tenth day, 
repeats verses over a pinch of ashes and rice, and hands the 
ashes to the midwife to be rubbed on the brows of the mother and 
child. A light is kept burning the whole night for the first ten 
days. A few days after the birth the jdtkarm or birth ceremony is 
performed, when the priest and friends and kinsfolk are asked to 
the house, musicians are engaged to play their instruments, betel is 
served to men guests and packets of vermilion and turmeric are 
handed among the women, and a feast to the guests ends the 
ceremony. Now only a few keep this practice. As a rule all 
Marathas are particular about the fifth or sixth day worship, as 
those days are believed to be full of danger to the newborn child. 
Marathas share the common belief that convulsive seizures and most 
other forms of disease are the work of spirits. They think that 
only by worshipping Mothers Fifth and Sixth can the child be saved 
from the attacks of evil spirits which are said to hover about the 
lying-in-room and lie in wait for the child especially during the fifth 
and sixth days after birth, probably because from the sloughing of 
the navel-cord the child is at that time liable to^ tetanus and 
convulsions. 2 Elderly matrons in the house take the utmost care 
to keep a light always burning in the lying-in room day and night 
especially from the fifth to the tenth day, and during that time 
never leave the mother alone in her room. On the fifth day a few 
friends and relations are asked to dine at the house. In the lying- 
in room a betelnut and a sword or sickle are set on a low stool and 
flowers, sandal -paste, burnt frankincense, and food are laid before 
the low stool in the name of Mother Fifth or Fanchvi. The mother 
bows before the goddess with the child in her arms and prays Mother 
Fifth to save th« child from the attacks of evil spirits. The guests 


1 Before his installation Shmiji seems never to liave worn the sacred thread. Details 
of the ceremony are given under K&ygad in the JKoh'tba Statistical Account. 

- It is worthy of note that the old English name for convulsion is an attack of 
dwarfs. 
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are treated to a dinner and men guests pass tlie whole night singing 
ballads or Idvnis. and women guests watch by turns in the lying-in 
room. Mother Sixth or Satvai is worshipped on the sixth day with 
the same details as Mother Fifth and a few friends are feasted. 
The mother is held impure for ten days and no one except the 
midwife touches her. The midwife rubs the mother and the 
child with oil and bathes them. Then she bathes* takes her food* 
and waits upon the mother. During the first ten days the midwife 
eats nothing unless she has bathed from head to foot both morning 
and evening. The family are held impure for ten days in 
consequence of a childbirth. During this time they are allowed 
to touch others, though they cannot worship the house gods. 
On the eleventh the clothes of the mother are washed* the room 
is co wdunged* and the family are purified by drinking water 
which is given them by the family priest. On the eleventh the 
men renew their sacred threads and lay sandal* flowers* burnt 
frankincense* and sweetmeats before the house gods. On the 
evening of the twelfth a few women are asked to the house* 
musicians play, and the child is cradled. The women dress the 
babe in a child’s hood or k unchi and name it saying* Cut off ties and 
chains and join the umbrella and palanquin . 1 The anniversary of 
the child’s 'birthday is kept by a feast to friends and kinsfolk, and 
on that day the ceremony called chaul harm or hair-clipping is 
performed by the well-to-do* and the child’s hair is clipped for the 
first time. Well-to-do Marathas especially the families of chiefs and 
sarddrs or nobles gird their hoys with the sacred thread between ten 
and twelve with nearly the sam^ ritual as at a Brdhman thread- 
girding. 

Boys are married between twelve and twenty-five and girls 
generally before they come of age, though coming of age is no 
bar to a girl’s marriage, A Marafcha marriage is very costly. The 
bride’s father must give a large dowry to the bridegroom and in 
return the bridegroom’s father must present valuable ornaments to 
the bride. So the girls whose fathers belong to high families hut 
cannot offer a large dowry with their daughter’s hand remain 
unmarried after they come of age and have sometimes to marry men 
who are unetjual either in age or social position. Even to the well- 
to-do to have many daughters is a curse. In proportion to the 
position of the family* the father has to spend on his daughter’s 
marriage* running into debt from which he seklom frees himself. 
As a rale the offer of marriage comes from the boy’s side. Before 
the marriage is fixed it must be ascertained that the hoy and the 
girl are nob of the same clan or kill ; they may both bear the same 
surname but the crest or devak on the male side must be different. 
Sameness of crest on the female side is no bar to marriage. After 
talking the matter over and fixing on the most suitable girl* the 
boy’s father sends a Raul or Bhat to see the girl. *He goes to her 
house and is treated to a dinner. After a dinner and some betel 
the Raul or BMfc tells the girl’s father why he has come and asks 
if they are willing to marry their girl. The girl’s father answers 


1 The Mar&thi runs : Bfdi bctndhan tod dm chhatri $i{khdsan jod. 
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either that they are 'willing or that they are not willing, and the 
Bhafc or Raul returns home with a present. If the girl’s father 
says he is willing some poor women relations of the boy or a female 
servant are asked to see the girl. If their report of the girl is 
satisfactory, the boy’s father on a lucky day sends a relation or 
friend, together with his priest and the Bhat to the girl’s to propose 
the match. They go to the girl’s house and are welcomed by the 
girl’s father. They are given water to wash their hands and feet, 
betel and tobacco are served to them, and they are treated to a 
dinner. The head of the house kills a goat or at least a fowl, 
asks a friend or two to dine with the guests, and gives uncooked 
provisions to the priest who either cooks for himself or has his 
dinner cooked and served by a Brahman. After dinner all sit in 
the hall, betel is served, and the Bh&t formally declares their object 
in coming. If the girl’s father agrees to the match, he calls in his 
priest and hands him the girl’s horoscope. Both priests compare 
the horoscopes of the boy and the girl, calculate the positions of the 
stars at the time of their birth, and say whether the match will be 
lucky. If the astrologers or priests say the match will be unlucky, 
no further steps are taken. When the boy’s and the girl’s 
parents are anxious for the match they do not depend on the words 
of the astrologer and even do not consult him but at once settle the 
marriage terms the chief of which are the sum to be paid to the 
boy by the girl’s father at the time of the girl-giving or kanydddn , 
the clothes and ornaments to be presented to the girl by the boy’s 
father, and the clothes to be presented to the relations of each 
by the other. Sometimes if the girl is unusually handsonfe and. 
intelligent the boy’s parents bear the whole marriage expenses even 
of the girl and do not receive a farthing from the girl’s parents if 
they cannot conveniently pay. At other times if the girl’s parents 
are well-to-do and wish to give their daughter to a poor but high 
family boy they pay the boy’s marriage charges and present the girl 
with ornaments and the boy with a large dowry. A short time 
before the terms are settled the girl’s father sends some relations to 
see the boy at whose house a feast is held for the guests and they 
return with presents of turbans and waistcloths or at the least with 
a waistclotlx or cash. At the house of some Marathas, uhe presence 
of a Nhavi is required at the time of settling the marriage. 
When the terms are settled the fathers exchange cocoanuts, and the 
barber’s duty is to hand the cocoanut to each as the sign of the 
marriage settlement ; for this he is called mhdla or the marriage 
settler and both parties present him with cash or a turban. The 
boy’s and girl’s fathers ask the village astrologer or grdmjoshi 
to name three lucky moments on three different days, for the 
turmeric-rubbing, marriage, and vardt or home-taking. As a 
rule the bridegroom must visit the girl’s house for the marriage; 
but if the girl’s" parents are poorer than the boy’s parents or 
the boy’s parents refuse to visit the girl’s but agree to pay her 
marriage charges, the girl’s parents take the girl to the boy’s village 
and lodge at a separate house which has been prepared for them. 
To take the girl to the boy’s house is thought incorrect 
among Marathas and forms a special item in the marriage 
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agreement. A little before tlie turmeric-rubbing the boy’s relations 
and the priest go with music to the bride’s and are received at her 
house. Music plays and the priest puts a robe and bodice and 
ornaments and a packet of sugar into her hands. A wheat or rice 
square is traced round two low stools set in a line close to each 
other and on another stool before them are placed five waterpofcs or 
Jcalashas with cotton thread passed round their necks. The priest 
repeats verses, lays a betelnut and leaves in each pot, and covers 
their mouths with half-cocoanuts. He then sets a betelnut on a 
couple of leaves laid on the low stools and offers sandal, flowers, 
burnt incense, and sweetmeats to the betelnut Gan pat i and the 
waterpot Varan and waves lights round them. The bride and her 
mother are rubbed with wet turmeric powder mixed with fragrant 
oil by the boy’s women servants. The girl then comes before 
the waterpot Varun and the betelnut Ganpati. The priest repeats 
verses and the girl is told to walk five times round the betelnut 
Ganpati and the waterpot Varun and sits on one of the two stools 
in the wheat square ; her mother sits on the other stool and while 
music plays they are again rubbed with sweetscented oil and 
turmeric and bathed by five women neighbours and relations. The 
bride is helped to put on a new yellow robe and bodice and her 
^ future mother-in-law presents her with ornaments. What remains of 
the turmeric a party of his friends take with music to the bridg room's.. 
The boy is rubbed with turmeric and bathed with the same rites as 
at the girl’s house and the turmeric-cubbing ends ^ith a feast a.t 
the boy’s and girl’s. 

Next comes the marriage guardian or dev ah worship. A day or 
two before the marriage a man at the house of the boy and of the 
girl, bathes, and with music and a band of friends goes to the tree,*, 
which is the family guardian, offers sandal, flowers, burnt frankincense 
and sweatmeats to it, cuts a branch, lays it in a winnowing fan, and 
brings it home with music. He takes it to his god-room and 
worships it along with his family gods which are represented by 
betelnufcs in a winnowing fan. Meanwhile five un widowed girls 
wash a grindstone or jdie and lay sandal, flowers,, and sweetmeats 
before it and a family washerwoman worships the stone slab or pdta, } 
and a feasfr to married women and a few friends and relations 
completes the guardian or devak worship. Invitation cards are sent 
to distant friends and the houseowner asks a few of his near 
relations in person who come to the house on th» marriage guardian 
or devak worship day. After dinner the invitation processions 
start as among Brahmans, from the boy’s and girl’s and ask local 
friends and kinsfolk to the marriage. After dinner the boy is well 
dressed and seated on a low stool laid in a square marked by the 
washerwoman with wheat or rice, and married women with a dish 
of turmeric, vermilion, and rice grains, rub him with turmeric, 
mark his brow with vermilion, and stick the rice grains on the- 
vermilion. His head is hung with flower garlands or munddvalis and 
he is taken to his family goddess or Iculdevi , lays a cocoanut and 


1 A list of the Mar&tha devaks or marriage guardians most of which are trees or 
creepers is given in the Appendix, 
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bows before her, and asks her to be kindly, and starts on horseback 
for the girl’s with friends, relations, priests, and musicians. When 
they reach the girl’s village they stop and visit the village MarutL 
The boy dismounts, bows before the god, and asks him to be kindly. 
Here they are met by the bride’s party with music and friends and 
the simdnt pujcm or boundary worship is performed. If the girl is 
taken to the boy’s village, the ceremony is performed at the house 
of a friend in the neighbourhood. All are seated and the bride’s 
father marks the boy’s brow with sandal and sticks grains of rice on 
it, burns frankincense before him, gives him sweetmeats to eat, and 
presents him with a turban and a gold scarf or shela. The guests 
are then escorted to a lodging or j annas ghar prepared in the bride’s 
neighbourhood. The Maratha vdgnisehaya or troth-plighting is the 
same as among Brahmans. The boy’s father meets the girl’s father 
at his house with his priest and is seated ; the girl’s father sits near 
him and his priest attends him. The priests then worship the betel- 
nut Ganpati and the metalpot Varan and repeat verses. The girl’s 
father offers his daughter in marriage to the boy and in presence of 
his and the girl’s relations the boy’s father accepts the offer saying, 

I take her. The fathers change cocoanuts and a distribution of 
sugar ends the ceremony. 

Shortly before the bridegroom starts for the bride’s the bride’s 
parents send a feast or rukhvat with a few friends and music to the 
boy’s house. The boy is seated on a low stool set in a wheat square, 
and the sweet«riishes brought-from the bride’s by the village Nhavi 
are arranged in rows about the stool. The dishes are usually of 
two kinds, for show and for us^. The show dishes include sweet 
wheat and gram flour balls and sugarcoated betelnut and almond 
-balls, as large as or larger than unhusked cocoanuts ; the dishes 
for use are of ordinary size and are prepared with great care. The 
bridegroom is presented with a turban, his brow is marked with 
vermilion to which grain is stuck, lights are waved about him by 
married women, and he is told to help himself to the dishes. 
When the boy’s feast or rukhvat is over, the girl’s party with friends 
and music go to the boy’s and tell them that the marriage hour 
is near. The bridegroom is dressed in rich clothes, his brow is 
decked with the marriage coronet or hashing, a dagger is set in his 
hands, and he is seated on a horse which is led by the village barber 
or Nhavi. Musicians walk in front, behind them walk all the men of 
the bride and bridegroom’s parties, and then the bridegroom. Behind 
the bridegroom walks his sister usually a young girl closely veiled 
with a gold scarf or shela with the shaktmdiva or lucky lamp laid in 
a dish, and another veiled woman follows her with a metal or earthen 
pot called shenskara holding rice betelnut and water, and covered 
with a mango branch and a cocoanut and set on a heap of rice in a 
bamboo basket. r If the pair are poor, the women of their house walk 
veiled behind the bridegroom ; if the families are rich the women ride 
in closed palanquins or walk between cloths which are held round 
them by women servants. On reaching the bride’s the bridegroom 
dismounts, the priest throws cumin seed orjmonthe booth, the bride’s 
mother meets him at the booth door with a dish holding two wheat 
flour lamps, waves small rice balls and wheat flour lamps round the 
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bridegroom, throws the rice balls to one side and lays the wheat flour 
lamps at the bridegroom's feet ; another married woman of the 
bride's house pours a dish full of water mixed with lime and turmeric 
on bis feet. The bridegroom presents the woman with a robe and 
bodice, the bride's father hands the bridegroom a cocoanut and 
leads him by the hand to a place prepared for him near the altar. 
The men guests are seated on carpets in the marriage hall. The 
women alight from their palanquins hid by curtains held round 
them by their women servants, and are welcomed to their seats in a 
hall separated from the men's hall only by a cloth wall near the raised 
altar or bahule , Dancing girls amuse the guests in the marriage 
hall and the servants load their muskets and hold themselves ready 
to announce the lucky moment by firing their guns. Shortly 
before the lucky moment the girl is seated iu front of the family 
goddess or kuldevi and throws rice at the buldevi and prays her 
to grant her a good husband. The astrologer is busy watching his 
water-clock, and has a horn-blower or shingi ready to blow his horn 
as soon as the astrologer gives the signal by clapping his hands. As 
the lucky moment draws near the girl is brought out of the house 
and made to stand before the bridegroom face to face separated by a 
curtain marked with a lucky cross. The priests stand on either side 
of the curtain and tell the pair to fold their hands, to look at the 
lucky cross, and pray to their family gods. The priests repeat lucky 
verses and throw red rice at the pair, crying Sdvdhdn or Beware, and 
the musicians play. One of the priests hands red ric$ to the guests 
and another holds an empty dish before them and gathers the red 
rice to be thrown over the pair at the lucky moment. The astrologer 
tells the moment by clapping his hands, the hornblower or shingi 
blows his horn, the guns are fired, and the musicians redouble their 
noise. The priests draw aside the curtain, touch the bridegroom's 
eyes with water, pour red rice over the pair, and they are husband 
and wife. The bridegroom is taken to a seat near the earthen altar 
and the bride goes into the house. The bride's father and mother 
sit on two low stools in front of the bridegroom face to face, the 
father washes the feet of the boy, and the mother pours water on 
them. The father marks the brow of the bridegroom with sandal ; 
sticks grain* of rice on the sandal, hands him a flower to smell, burns 
frankincense before him, and pours honey and curds over his hands 
to sip, and the ceremony of honeysipping or madhuparh is over . 1 
The girl's maternal uncle, or some other near •relation, gives the 
girl's right hand to the boy who clasps it fast in both his hands. 
The priest lays both his hands over the boy's and mutters verses. 
The girl's father sets sandal, flowers, burnt frankincense, and 
sweetmeat before the betelnut Ganpati and the waterpot Varun, 
and pours water with some coins in it over the clasped hands 
of the boy and girl and the hanydddn or girl-giving is over. The 
guests in the hall are treated to betel and fragrant cotton sticks 
called phav&s, and take leave soon after the girl-giving is over* 


l Formerly any distinguished guest, was received with madhuparh literally honey- 
Sipping. The host killed a calf and treated the guest to a dinner but the cow-killing- 
or (javdlambh was forbidden by the first Shankar&ch&rya on pain of loss of caste. 
Since that time madhuparh is performed only at weddings. 
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The priest then asks the bridegroom to tie the lucky neckthread or 
mangqlmira round the bride's neck, and ties together the hems of 
the pair's clothes. They are seated on low stools set on the earthen 
altar, the bride as a rule sitting to the bridegroom's left. The 
sacrificial fire is lit and fed with clarified butter, sesame seed, cotton 
sticks, and falas or other sacred wood with nearly the same rites 
as at a Brahman marriage. The bride's brother squeezes the 
bridegroom's ear and is presented with a turban by the bridegroom's 
party. The pair then leave their seats, walk seven times from right 
to left round the sacred fire, and the ceremony of Seven Steps or 
sapt padi is over. Turmeric root wristlets are tied to the hands of 
each of the pair. They bow before the family gods and the first 
day’s proceedings are over. From this day to the hometaking or vardt 
the bridegroom stays at the bride's and is feasted. The boy sleeps 
with the men outside and the girl with the women in the house. 

On the next day a sumptuous feast is held in honour of the 
bridegroom's party. In the morning the pair play at the betelnut 
hunt and rub each other with turmeric. The boy is seated on 
the altar and the girl stands behind with turmeric powder in her 
hand and tries to force some of it into his month. The boy keeps 
his mouth closed tight and tries to prevent her, and if she succeeds 
in forcing some into his month, he is laughed at and asked if he 
is hungry. Then the boy stands behind the girl and tries with his 
left hand to force turmeric into her mouth. Next the boy holds 
a betelnut in Ips hand and asl^s the girl to take it from him. They 
struggle and the girl manages to snatch it away. Then the girl 
holds a betelnut in her closed fist and asks the boy to take it. If 
the boy fails, he has to beg it of her, and is laughed at. Lastly the 
pair bathe, dress in new clothes, and break their fast. Meanwhile 
the girl's party go with music and friends and ask the bridegroom's 
party to dine at the bride's. At noon they are asked with music 
and friends and are treated to a sweet dinner or godijevan . In the 
evening the boy's mother performs the ceremony of seeing the 
daughter-in-law's face or sunmukh darshan . The bride's mother 
with music and women friends asks the bridegroom's mother to her 
house. Accompanied by kinswomen and friends and the family 
priest and music the bridegroom's mother goes to the girl's bringing 
bamboo baskets, sesame seed, gram balls, betelnuts, cocoa-kernels, 
dates, a robe and bodice, and ornaments sweetmeats and fruit. On 
the way she feignsmnger and tries to return home when the girl's 
mother presents her with a robe and bodice, the washerwoman; 
spreads sheets of cloth on the way, and the bridegroom's mother 
and her friends go walking over them to the bride's house with 
music. At the girl's the priest worships the betelnut Ganpati and 
the waterpot Yarun and the boy’s mother dresses the girl in the 
clothes she has brought and sweetens her mouth with sugar. Then 
comes the basket "or ceremony. A piece of cloth is spread in 

a bamboo basket and nine dates, nine cocoa-kernels, and nine lumps 
of turmeric and a handful of rice and cooked food are laid in it. 
The priest offers sandal, flowers, rice, and sweetmeats to the basket, 
and the boy and the girl, with the hems of their garments knotted 
together, walk five times round it from right to left. The basket is 
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set on tlie heads of the nearest relations of the boy and the girl and 
the ceremony is over. The pair accompanied by friends relations 
and music start for the boy's. The girl is fully dressed and closely 
veiled and seated in a palanquin with the boy face to face followed 
by attendants who -wave fly.wh.isks or chauris round the pair and 
hold state umbrellas or ahddgirs over them. Among poor Marathas 
the bride and bridegroom are seated on horseback and the horse is 
taken by the village JSFh&vi to the bridegroom’s house preceded by 
musicians and kinsfolk and followed by the bride's sister on horse- 
back or in a closed palanquin . On reaching the house the pair bow 
before the house-gods and elders, lay sandal and flowers before the 
goddess Lakslimi, present clothes to the bride’s party, and the 
ceremony ends by a feast at the bridegroom's. Marathas treat their 
wedding guests to two sorts of dinners or mejavanis, godi or sweet and 
khdt/i or sour. The godi feast is given before the marriage guardian is 
bowed out and the Ichdii which is usually a flesh feast, is given after 
the marriage guardian is bowed out. At the Jchdti feast Mardthas 
sit in full dress each with a sword by his side. Marathas do not 
allow widow marriage, know nothing of polyandry, and practise 
polygamy. 

Even though the bride is of age, the marriage consummation does 
* not form part of the marriage ceremony. The consummation ceremony 
is put off till the bride's first monthly sickness after the marriage. 
In performing the age-coming ceremony, the girl is seated in a gaily 
decked wooden frame or makkar with arches on %ach side in a 
specially prepared hall. Plantain steins decked with tinsel and 
coloured paper are set at each corner of the frame. The girl is 
dressed in a rich yellow robe and bodice and her brow is marked 
■with vermilion on which rice grains are stuck. Her head is hung 
with a network of flowers and garlands are tied round her neck 
and lines of vermilion drawn on her feet. The news is handed 
round among friends and kinsfolk and sugar packets and cocoannts 
are distributed at every house in the neighbourhood. Women 
friends and relations present the girl with sweet dishes and musicians 
are engaged to play at the house while the ceremony lasts. The 
girl is unclean for three days. On the fourth she is rubbed with 
oil and turmeric and bathed, and a lucky day, between the fourth 
and the sixteenth, is named for the puberty ceremony. On the 
morning* of the lucky day the pair are rubbed with turmeric and 
fragrant oil and bathed while music plays. Friends and kinsfolk 
are asked and the pair are seated on low stools, the girl to the right 
of the boy. The priest attends and lights the sacred fire as at the 
Brahman puberty ceremony. The pair bow before the gods and elders 
and the ritual is complete. A grand feast is given to women friends 
■and neighbours at noon and in the evening the ceremony called 
otibharan or lapfilling is performed. The pair are seated on two low 
stools set in a wheat or rice square, the girl to the left of the boy, and 
the brows of both the boy and the girl are marked with vermilion. 
Rice grains are stuck on the vermilion and married women fill the 
girl's lap with a bodicecloth, wheat, cocoanut, fruit, packets of 
vermilion, and betelnuts. Their fathers-in-law present the boy and 
girl with clothes and ornaments, and the girl’s father presents the pair 
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with bedding, lamps, metal waterpots, and betel cases. The rest of 
the ceremony is the same as the Brahman puberty ceremony. During 
a girl's first pregnancy in the third, fifth, and seventh months, while 
music plays five unwidowed women fill her lap with wheat, a 
bodicecloth, a cocoanut, and fruit. She is asked to dine by women 
friends and relations during the seventh and the eighth months and 
is presented with robes and bodices. She is taken with women 
friends and relations to some garden where a longing feast or 
dohalejevcm is given her. 

When a Maratha dies the body is bathed and dressed in a white 
sheet, laid on a bier, and tied fast to the bier with strings. Betel 
leaves, flowers, and redpowder are thrown on it, and sometimes 
half a dozen gold or silver flowers are strewn over the bier. The 
well-to-do Maratha dead are carried in a palanquin to the burning 
ground which is generally on the bank of some stream or river 
accompanied by kinsmen and preceded by Holar or Mh4r pipe- 
blowers. The body is bathed in water, the pile is built, the dead 
is laid on the pile, and burnt with nearly the same rites as at a 
BrAhman funeral. When the body is nearly consumed, the party 
bathe in the river and return home. On the second third or fourth 
day the ashes are gathered, and, except a few bones which are 
buried somewhere near the burning ground they are taken to some > 
holy place or river and are thrown into the water. The rest of the 
funeral ceremony is performed on the third, fifth, seventh, or ninth 
at the latest. *On the tenth rice or wheat flour balls are offered to 
the dead. On the eleventh the family, which since the death has 
been impure, are cleansed by earing the five products of the cow 
and present Brahmans with clothes, pots, umbrellas, shoes, cows, 
and cash in the name of the dead. On the twelfth balls or pinds 
are offered to the dead and his ancestors, and on the thirteenth 
the shrdddh or mind-rite is performed in the name of the 
dead, and friends and kinsfolk are treated to a dinner. On the 
fourteenth the mouth-sweetening or god tond karne is performed, 
when relations meet and treat the chief mourner to a sweet 
dinner. At the end of every fortnight, month, and year from 
the death-day, uncooked provisions are given to Brahmans in the 
deceased's name and the anniversary of his death is kept by a 
shrdddh or mind-rite, when friends and relations are asked to dine 
at the house. The dead is remembered every year in the dark half 
of Bhddrapad or Juigust -September on a day corresponding to the 
death-day in the Mahdlaya Pahsh or All Souls 5 Fortnight. The 
chief mourners, out of respect to the dead for one full year avoid gay 
colours and sweet dishes and do not attend marriage or other 
festive parties. Mar&thas gird their hoys with the sacred thread 
which they renew every year on Cocoanut Day in August. On that 
day all bathe and* sit on low stools and Brahman priests attend. One 
of the priests tells them to sip water three times in the name of Vishnu 
and pours the five products of the cow on the right palm of each which 
they sip and again drink water in Vishnu's name. They are then 
given sacred threads by the priest and put them on. The priests 
get a cash present and withdraw with uncooked provisions. Some : 
Mar&tb&s of high family perform the sacred thread-renewing or 
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shrdvni according to the Brahman ritual. On the anniversary of 
the dead Marathas lay sandal, flowers, rice, and food before three 
to thirteen pcdas Butea frondosa leaves and present the officiating 
and other priests who are generally as many as the number of 
leaves with uncooked provisions and cash. Maratha married 
couples are asked to the house, their feet are washed with water by 
the deceased’s son, and they are feasted. After dinner betel is 
served to the guests and they withdraw, with presents of turbans 
and robes. Mar&ihas have a caste council and settle social disputes 
at meetings of castemen. Breaches of caste rules are punished 
with fines which generally take the form of caste feasts. They 
send their boys to school, and except a few are not well-to-do. 

The name Maratha, which rose to importance under SMhaji 
(1594-1664) and his son Shivaji (1627 - 1680) in the seventeenth 
century and under the Pesh was' became famous throughout India in 
the eighteenth century, has a threefold application. It is applied 
First to the section of India south of the Narbada and north of the 
Karnatak in which the Marathi language is spoken ; Second to the 
whole Marathi-speaking population ; and Third, in a narrower and 
more correct sense to the bulk of the old fighting and now 
cultivating middle class of the country whose language is Mardthi. 

* The generally received origin of the name Maratha, an explanation 
which has the support of Mr. Fleet and Dr. Bhagvanlal, is that it 
comes from Maharashtra the Great Country a name which the early 
Sanskrit-knowing settlers in Upper ‘India are supposed to have 
given to the unknown land to the south of Hindusthan. 1 To this 
explanation the chief objection is» the absence of any reason why 
the people of Northern India should honour the south of India with 
the name of Great Country, or why, if the name Great Country was 
at first applied to the whole of Peninsular India it should come to be 
restricted to the present Mardthi- speaking portions of the peninsula. 
If any people can be found with a suitable name it seems more 
likely that the country took its name from the people than that the 
people took their name from the country. This view was held by 
the late Dr. John Wilson who proposed to trace Maharashtra to 
Mhnr-rdshtra the land of the Mhars. But though the Mhdrs are a 
large and irnportant class in the Marathi-speaking country their 
depressed state makes it unlikely that the country should have been 
called after them. One derivation, which has the approval of 
Professor Bhandarkar, remains, that Maharasthra*is the Sanskritised 
form of Maharattha that is the country of the Maharatthis or 
Maharatthis that is the Great Rattis, 2 a tribe which, under the name 
Ratta or Ratthis and its Sanskrit form Rashtrakas or Rashtrikas, 
from very early times have at intervals ruled in the Bombay Deccan 
Bombay Karnatak. 

In the middle of the third century before Christ, in the copy of 
his rock-cut edicts which is preserved at Girnar, the Sfauryan 
emperor Ashok (b.c. 245) states that he sent ministei-s of religion 
to the Eastikas, the Petenikas, and the Aparantas. According to 


1 Fleet’s K&narese Dynasties, 3. 3 Bh&ncterkar’s Early Deccan History, 10. 
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Professor BMndarkar the Apar&ntas are the people of the Bombay 
Konkan, the Petenikas are the people of Paithan about fifty miles 
north-east of Ahmadnagar, and the R&sfcikas or (Sk.) RAshtrikas 
are the people of Maharashtra. 1 According to Professor Bhandarkar 
one branch of the tribe of Rastikas or Rattas took the name of 
Rashtrakutas and governed the Deccan and Konkan before the 
fifth century after Christ. 2 They then lost power but won it back 
about 760 and continued supreme in the Deccan and Karndtak till 
about 970. 3 Mr. Fleet 4 favours the opinion that the name Rashtrakuta 
was not a Sanskritised form of Ratta but was acquired by the 
holders in virtue of their office of managers of a rdshtra or province. 
But the case of the Rattas who ruled in the Belgaum district from 
the ninth to the thirteenth century (875 - 1250) and who claimed to 
be a branch of the Rashtrakutas strongly supports the view that 
Rdshtrakuta is a Sanskritised form of Ratta. 5 In the Kanarese 
districts the Rattas seem to be now represented by the Raddis one 
of the leading classes of Kanarese husbandmen. 6 The fact that the 
list of Maratha surnames, which includes Cholke that is Chalukya, 
Selar or Silahara, Kadam or Kadamba, Yadav or Jadav, and almost 
all the early rulers of the Deccan, does not include Ratta, favours 
the view that the memory of the Rattas is preserved in the general 
term Maratha. The suggestion that a branch of the Rattas in very 
early times took the name of Maharatthis or Great Rattas is 
supported by the practice of the Bhoja rulers of the Konkan and 
West Deccan .who are style d c Bkoj as in AsholPs thirteenth edict 
(b.c. 240) and Mahabhojas in rock-cut inscriptions in the Bedsa 
caves in Poona and the Kuda caves in Kolaba of about the first 
century after Christ. 7 The earliest known mention of the name 
Maratha is an inscription of about b.c. 100 over a statue in the 
Nana pass rest-chamber. This inscription runs Mahdnithdgraniho 
yifo , which probably means The hero, the leader of the Marathas 
or Great Rattas. 8 An inscription in the Bedsa caves in the Poona 
district of about the first century after Christ mentions a gift by a 
Maharathi queen and three other inscriptions of the same or of a 
slightly later date, one at the Bhaja caves and two at Karle both in 
the Poona district mention gifts by persons- who call themselves 
MaMratkis. 9 MaMvanso the Ceylonese chronicle of theffifth century 


J Early Deccan History, 9. 

a Early Deccan History, 10. Of this Early Ratta or Rashtrakuta dynasty all that 
is at present known is that about the fourth century after Christ a chief of this tribe 
named Krishna ruled whose coins have been found in Kdsik, South Gujardt, the 
islands of fe&tsette and Bombay, and in the South Bombay Deccan. Fleet’s Kdnarese 
Dynasties, 31 note 1. 

8 Fleet’s Kdnarese Dynasties, 31-38 ; Bhdnddrkar’s Early Deccan History, 10. 

4 Kdnarese Dynasties, 32. 

5 Compare Fleet’s Kdnarese Dynasties, 79-83. The view that Rdshtrakuta is a 
Sanskritised form of J&atta has the support of Mr. Rice, Dr. Burnell (South Indian 
Palaeography, p. x,) 5 and as noticed above of Professor Bhdnddrkar. 

... . The 1881 census gives in the Bombay Karnatak a total of 56,874 Raddis. They 
are also found in Maisur. 

7 Bombay Gazetteer, X. 336 - 340; Arch. Survey No. 10, pp, 4, 9, 17, 26. Early 
Deccan History, 10. 

, 8 lour. Bom. Br, Roy. As. Soc, XIII. 311 ; Early Deccan History, 10. Other 
interpretations of Mahdratha are the Great Charioteer and the Great Warrior. 

* Archaeological Survey No, 10 , pp._24, 26, 28, 34. 
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(a.d. 480) twice mentions the country of Mahdratfcha. 1 * About the 
middle of the seventh century (a.d. 684) the famous inscription at 
Aihole or Aivalli in South Bijapur notices that the Great Western 
Chalukya king* Pulikeshi II. (610-635) gained the sovereignty of 
the three Maharashtrakas which together contained 99,000 villages. 3 
About the same time the Chinese pilgrim Hiwen Thsang (629-645) 
describes the kingdom of Mo-ho-laclffa, apparently Mahardttba or 
Maharashtra, as nearly six thousand Us or twelve hundred miles 
in circuit. The capital, which was towards the west near a large 
river, had a circumference of thirty Us or six miles. 3 Hiwen 
Thsang describes the people, apparently the warlike Maratha tribe, 
as tall, boastful, and proud. Whoever does them a service, he says, 
may count on their gratitude, but no one who offends them will 
escape their vengeance. If any one insults them, they will risk 
their lives to wipe out the affront. If any one in trouble applies to 
them forgetful of themselves they will hasten to help hiin. When 
they have an injury to avenge they never fail to warn their enemy ; 
after the warning each puts on his cuirass and grasps his spear. In 
battle they pursue fugitives but do not slay those who give 
themselves up. When a general has lost a battle, instead of 
punishing him corporally they make him wear womens clothes, 
and so force him to sacrifice his life. The state maintains several 
hundred dauntless champions, who every time they prepare for 
combat, make themselves drunk with wine ,* and then one of them, 
spear in hand, will defy ten thousand enemies. If Jhey kill a man 
whom they meet on the road, the law does not punish them. When- 
ever the army goes on a campaign, these braves march in front to 
the sound of the drum. They also intoxicate many hundreds of 
naturally fierce elephants. At the time of coming to blows they 
drink strong liquor. They run in a body, trampling everything 
under their feet. No enemy can stand before them ; and the king 
proud of possessing these men and elephants despises and slights 
the neighbouring kingdoms. 4 About 1020 the Arab geographer 
A1 Biruni mentions Marhat Des as a country to the south of the 
Narbada. 5 In 1320 the French friar Jordanns refers to ‘the 
kingdom of Maratha as very great/ 6 In 1340 the African traveller 
Ibn Batnta notices that the people of Daulatabad or Devgiri were 
Marhatahs whose nobles were Brahmans, 7 

From the beginning to the end of his Deccan history (1290-1600) 
the historian Ferishta often mentions the Mardthas. Jn his 
account of the Musahnan Turk conquest under Ala-ud-din Khiljx 
and his generals, Ferishta refers to the Marathas as the people 
of the province of Mkdrdt or Mherat, dependent on Daulatabad 
and apparently considered to centre in Paithan or as it is written 


1 Tumours Mahdvanso, 71, 74. The name Mah&rattha also occurs in the Dipvanso 
(Oldenburg’s Edition, 54) which is much dicier. Early Deccan History, 10. 

■ ! Indian Antiquary, VIII. 244. , 

3 hr. Burgess (Ind. Ant. VII. 290) suggests, though the description hardly suits; 
the site, that this may be B&d&mi in South BijApur. 

4 Julien’s Hiwen Thsang, II. 149 ; Indian Antiquary, VII. 290. 

8 -Elliot and Dowson, I. 60. 6 Yule’s Jorclanus’ Mirabilia, 41, , 7 Yule’s Cathay, 415* 
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Mheropat&n. 1 2 In 1818 Harap&l the son-in-law of the Devgiri chief 
rebelled and forced the Musalmans to give up several districts of 
Marath. 8 In 1870 Jadhav Mardfclia, the chief of the Naiks, revolted in 
Daulatabad, persuaded its Musalman governor to join him, raised the 
Rathod chief of Bdglan and other local leaders, and collected a great 
army at Paithan 3 Till the end of Bahmani supremacy (1490) some 
Maratha chiefs, among them the Rajas of Galna and Baglan in 
Nasik, were practically independent paying no tribute for years at 
a time. After the close of Bahmani supremacy (1490), under the 
Ahmadnagar and to a less extent under the Bijapur kings, one or 
two Mardtha chiefs remained nearly independent. 4 * Others were 
continued in their estates on condition of supplying troops, 6 and 
others took service with their Musalman rulers and were granted 
estates and the Hindu titles of Deshmukh, Sar Deshmukh, Naik, 
Rav, and Eija. 6 In several cases the daughters of leading 
Marfitbas were raised to be the wives of Musalman kings. 7 Of the 
lower ranks of Marathas many were employed as mercenary troops, 
most of them as cavalry 8 but some also as infantry, On one occasion 
(1507) the bulk of the people between Paithan and Chakan in Poona 
are spoken of as rebellious Marathas. Besides by their correct 
name the Maraihds are often called Bargis, a word of uncertain 
origan. 9 Shakespeare seems to derive it from the Sanskrit Vargiya 
as it originally means a man of class (vary) or family. 10 Grant 
Duff describes it as a word of unknown origin apparently a slang 
term of contempt used of the local levies by the regular foreign 
cavalry. 11 In another passage Grant Duff states that all the troops 


1 Scott’s Deccan, I. 13, 32. Ferishta’s Mherat seems closely to correspond with the 
present MahArAshtra as the two other main divisions of the Deccan were as at 
present Ivar or KarnAtak and Teliwgana. Ditto, I. 10. 

2 Scott, I. 13. < 3 Scott, I. 32. 

4 The Galna and Baglan chiefs were forced to pay tribute in 1507 and again in 

1:530. Briggs’ Ferishta, HI. .204, 226.' 0 Briggs’ Ferishta, III. 226. 

One Maratha under Bijapur held the high title of chief of the nobles Omir-ul- 

omrah. Grant Duffs MarAthAs, 30-40. 

7 The daughter of SAbaji MarAtha married Amir Berid the son of the Georgian 

slave KAsini Berid who (1492) became king of Bedar. Briggs’ Ferishta, III. 495. Yusuf 
Adil ShAh’s wife (1489- 1510) was a Maratha woman of exquisite beauty, great - under- 
standing, and. engaging manners. 'Scott’s Deccan, I. 226. «r 

8 In 1507 Marathas joined the bulk of Malik Asliraf s troops, who for a time held 
Daulatabad.. Briggs’ Ferishta, III. 204. In 1535 Ibrahim Adil Shall of BijApur had 
30,000 cavalry apparently chiefly MarAthAs (Scott’s Deccan, I. 262, 278, 302, 303), 
In 1548 the Bijapur M$rAtha horse cut off all supplies from the Ahmadnagar army. 
Briggs’ Ferishta, III. 233, 234. In 1560 Ali Adilshah I. is mentioned as trusting his 
family to three Manitha officers. Ditto, III. 432. In 1580 Ibrahim Adil Shah sent an 
army of 20,000 MarAtha horse to harass the besiegers of Naldurg. Ditto, III. 448. And 
in 1582 the Abyssinian faction in BijApur employed 10,000 Manitha horse against 
the force that was investing the city. Ditto, III. 153. Grant Duff (History, 40) 
says, Neither national sentiment nor unity of language and religion, prevented the 
Marath As fighting against each other. They fought with rancour wherever there 
were disputes or family feuds. Their MusalmAn rulers used this spirit of rivalry as 
a means of balan ci»g*M arAtha families against each other, 

9 Bargi is not to be confounded with the Persian BArgir literally a rider that is a 
trooper whose horse and arms are supplied by the chief under whom he takes service. 
In 1511 most, of the MarAtlia troops under Bijdpur were BArgirs (Briggs’ Ferishta, III. 
37, 79), and in later times Shi vdji { 1 680) was very fond of this kind of cavalry . Scott’s 
Deccan, II. 55; compare Grant Duff, 34. 

1(1 Shakespeare’s Hind usfcAni Dictionary under Bargi p. 319, 

u Grant Duffs MarAthAs, 37. 
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officered by Marathas were formerly called Bargis ancl tliat wlien 
lie wrote (1826) in many parts of India tlie Mardtlids were still 
known by that name. 1 The following are the leading instances of 
the use of the term Bargi by the Musalman historians. In the 
fifteenth century, according to the author of the Mirat-i-Ahmadi 
(1760) the Maratha chiefs of Baglan in North Nasik had for genera- 
tions borne the title of the Baharji or Bargi chiefs. 2 The word Bargi 
is applied to the Maratha cavalry under Bijapur in 1549 and again in 
1560. 3 * It is frequently applied to Telugu troops and estate-holders 
under the Kanarese kingdom of Vijayanagar (1880 - 1564)/ and to 
the Bijapur troops after Bijapur (1570) extended its power over 
much of the territory formerly held by Vijayanagar. In 1618 the 
Emperor Jahangir in his autobiography calls the Maratha skirmishers 
of Ahmadnagar Bargiyan. 5 In 1616the Bargis of Ahmadnagar are 
described as a very hardy race and Jadhav Bai, apparently ShivajTs 
maternal grandfather, is called Bargi. 6 These quotations show 
that the Mu Salmon historians applied the term Bargi both to Telugu 
and to Maratha cavalry. This double use of Bargi suggests that the 
origin of the word is the Tamil Vaduga that is northern, a term 
which in the Tamil country is commonly used of the people of 
Telingana, which is also used of Kanarese immigrants to the Nilgiri 
hills, and which might, with equal correctness, be used of the people 
of Maharashtra. 7 

Rajputs are returned as numbering 1 500 and as found in all 
parts of the State. Most of them have been settle*! in the State 
for several generations. They believe that their forefathers came 
south from Upper India in sea^ich of military service. Their 
commonest surnames or clan names are Ahir, Chobe, Kanoje, and 
Tidhare. The names in common use among men are Bhirnsing, 
Madansing, and Vijaysing ; and among women Durgabai, Gunjabai, 
and Lakshmibai. They are fair strong and well made with 
regular features. The women are short and slightly made, 
but fair and graceful. Their home speech is Hindi, and out of 
doors they speak Marathi . They live in tiled houses and keep 
cattle and sometimes horses. Their daily food includes rice, 
Indian millet and pulse, and, on festive occasions, sweet dishes and 
mutton. They do not eat fowls or eggs* Some of them are 
excessively fond of opium and of smoking hemp-flower or gdnja , 
They take food from no one but Brahmans. The men wear a 
waistclotk, jacket, skoulderclotk, and headscarf. The women do 
not appear in public. They wear the full Maratha robe sometimes 
passing the skirt back between the feet, and the bodice with a back 
and short sleeves. They claim, and to a certain extent are given a 


1 Grant Duff's M&rdfchAs, 37. 1 Bird’s M ir&t-i- Ahmadi, 123. 

3 Briggs’ Ferishta, III. 103 and 432. 

4 Compare Scott’s Deccan, I. 313, 314, 315 and Briggs’ Ferishta, III. 137, 138, 139, 

141, 353, 154, 166, 173, 243. One of these Vijayanagar Bargis bore the Dravidian 
name Hindeattum (Scott’s Deccan, I. 305) and some seem to have been Telugu men, 

15 Wdkiat-i-Jahangiri in Elliot and Dowson, VI. 333. 

W aki&t-i- J ah dngiri in Elliot and Dowson, VI. 343. 

7 Compare Caldwell’s Dravidian Grammar, ii. The Kanarese Vadugas or northerners 
of the Nilgiri hills are the people known to the English as Burghers. Ditto, 34. 
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higher social position than Marathas. They are faithful, thrifty, 
hardworking, hospitable, and quick-tempered. They are State 
servants, traders, and husbandmen. Their ceremonies are performed 
by North Indian Brahman priests called Bandy as and. when Pandyds 
are not available by local Brahmans. They worship the regular 
Brahmanic gods and pay special reverence to Balaji. They allow 
widow marriage and some wear the sacred thread. Their birth 
marriage and death ceremonies do not differ from those performed 
by Marathds of good family. Social _ disputes are settled at 
meetings of the elders of the caste. Their orders are enforced by 
putting out of caste or by fine which is spent on a caste dinner. They 
send their boys to school and are fairly off. 

Traders include six divisions with a strength of 9876 or 1'29 
per cent of the Hindu population. The details are : 

R olhdpur Traders, 1881. 


- — ■ — — ■ 

Division, 

Males, 

Females, 

Total. 

A tars 

4 

1 

5 

Guiarat Vanis 

48 

31 

79 

Konitis 

66 

56 

122 

Maratlia Vanis 

4531 

4281 

8812 

Mar war Vanis 

78 

25 

98 

Tambolis j 

401 

359 

760 

Total ... 

5123 | 

4753 

9376 


Ata'rs, or Perfumers, are returned as numbering five and as found 
in the town of Kolhapur. It ft doubtful to what class these five 
Atars belong. The people generally called Atars are Musalmans. 
It is possible that some individuals either of the Gandhi or Hindu 
perfumers or of the Lai class who live by selling perfumed oils, 
powder, and turmeric, returned themselves as Atars, 

Gujara't YaTliS are returned as numbering seventy-nine and 
as found chiefly in Alta and Shirol. Most of them are Nagars of 
the Meshri or Brahmanic division of Gujarat Vanis, who are said to 
have come from Gujarat, Bombay, and Poona. Few of them are 
permanently settled in the State ; most go to Gujarat Bombay or 
Poona to marry their children. They are traders and money- 
lenders and are well-to-do. 1 * 

Konitis, 2 who are returned as numbering 122, are found in most 
market towns. They are partly old settlers and partly newcomers. 
Their home speech* shows that they originally belonged to the 
Telugii country. The men are middle-sized dark and somewhat 
irregular in features, and the women are short, wiry, strong, and 
well featured. They are vegetarians and both men and women 
dress like Br&hmans. They are hardworking, thrifty, and well-to-do 
dealing in grain, glass beads, and metal ware and sometimes 


1 Details of Gujardt Vdnis arc given in the Poona Statistical Account. 

The fact that several classes are known l>y the name of Komti suggests that 
Komti is a country name corresponding to Gujar meaning a Gujardt Vdni or to 
Marwari meaning a Mdrwdr Vdni. The home of the Komti Vdnis must be in the 
Telugu country. The similarity in sound suggests Komomcth about 120 miles east 
of Haidarabad. It seems probable that the name Kdmdthi is in origin the same as 
Komti, V' A - 1 ' 
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.lending money. They gird their hoys with the sacred thread, and 
in religious and social customs closely resemble Maratha Br&hmans 
whom they call to officiate at their houses. They send their children 
to school and on the whole are a rising class. 1 

Mara'tha Va'nis, or Traders, who are also called Vaishya Yanis, 
are returned as numbering 8812 and as found in Bavda, Bhudargad, 
Vishdlgad, and other sub-divisions bordering on the Konkan from 
which they seem to have come. They belong to three divisions, Kuddl 
Yanis apparently from Kudal in Savantvadi, Sangmeshvar Vdnis 
apparently from Sangmeshvar in Ratnagiri, and Patane Yanis 
apparently from Patau in Satara. All eat together but do not 
intermarry. They are of middle size, and fairer than Lingayat 
Yanis. Their home speech is Mar&thi. They eat fish and flesh 
and drink liquor. They dress like Marathas except that the men 
wear a Brahman-shaped turban. Their ornaments do not differ 
from those worn by Marathas. They are shrewd, thrifty, hard- 
working, and honest, and their chief occupation is grain-dealing. 
They send grain to the coast on pack -bullocks and bring back salt 
and other articles. Before cart roads were opened across the 
Sahyadris they owned large numbers of pack-bullocks. Since cart 
roads have been opened they have turned their attention to 
* husbandry. They hold much the same position as Marathas and 
eat only from Brahmans. They employ either Konkanasth or 
Deshasth Mardtha Brahmans and treat them with much respect. 
Their favourite deities are Ambabdi, Maruti, an<J Yithoba of 
Pandharpur, and they also worship Jotiba and Makadev. They 
keep the usual Brahmanic fasts %nd feasts and almost all their 
social and religious customs are the same as Maratha customs. 
They send their boys to school and teach them to read, write, and 
work sums in Marathi. Their condition is middling. 

la'rwa'r Va'nis 2 are returned as numbering ninety-eight and as 
found chiefly in Kolhapur and Shirol. They come from Mdrwar to 
trade principally in piecegoods and in their old age retire to their 
native country. They belong to two main classes Jains or Shravaks 
and Meshris or Vaishnavs. Of the seventy-two clans into which the 
Meshri Manvaris say they are divided in Mar war seventeen are 
represented ^n Kolhapur. The seventeen are Bajdj, Baladva, 
Biavi, Chin dab, Gatana, Gilda, Jhandar, Kabra, Kalantri, Malpdna, 
Mdlv, Marda, Moddni, Porval, Sdrad, Sbilcji, and Soni. Persons 
bearing the same surnames cannot intermarry. The names in 
common use among men are Gavra, Khushdl, and Ram ; and among 
women Bani, JSFa/ju, and Padma. They are rather tall dark and stout, 
and as a rule have big faces and sharp eyes. The expression of 
many is hard and mean, but they are more vigorous than the 
Lingayat and other local Y&nis. They speak Marwdri at home and 
incorrect Marathi abroad. They keep their accounts in Marwari 
Most of them live in houses of the better class. Their daily food is 
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1 A detailed account of Komtis is given in the Shol&pur Statistical Account. 

2 A detailed account of MArw&r VAnis is given in the Ahmadnagar Statistical 

Account, C ; v : ■ 
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wheat pulse and butter. They abstain from flesh and spirituous 
drink. The men generally wear the back hair long with an upward 
turn at the tips. They shave the front part of the head leaving a 
curly lock over each ear. Some wear the beard long and thin, 
others shave the face except the moustache and eyebrows. The 
men wear a waist cloth, long coat and shouldercloth, and shoes. 
They can be known by their two-coloured tightly-wound turban. 
The women wear the hair in a triple braid without decking it with 
flowers. They wear a full long petticoat, an openbacked bodice, 
and an upper robe which they draw over the head like a veil. 
Some Marwari women wear shoes. Their arms are covered with 
ivory bracelets. They are shrewd, thrifty, hardworking, and 
prosperous. Most of them are tradesmen. Their favourite god is 
Balaji of Tirupati in North Arkot, and their chief festivals are Gaur 
on the third of bright Ghaitra or March- April, Tej on the third of 
bright Shmvan or July- August, and Divali on the no-moon of 
Ashvin or September-October. They have priests of their own, and 
in their absence employ local Brahmans. Most of them can read 
and write Marwari and are prosperous. 

The Shravak or Jain Marwaris are a smaller body than the 
Meshri Marwaris from whom they do not differ in speech, dress, 
character, occupation, or condition. All Kolhapur Marwari Jains 
are said to belong to the Osval subdivision. 

Ta mbolis, or Betel-leaf Sellers, are returned as numbering ten. 
They seem to belong to a larger class called Pan&ris or leaf sellers, 
who are returned -with a strength of 750. These Pan&ris used to 
sell betelnut and some keep t<5 their old calling. The rest have 
taken to husbandry, betel-leaf growing, parched rice or yoha- 
making, and moneylending. In appearance speech and names 
they do not differ from Marathas, and in food dress and customs 
they closely copy Maratha Brahmans. They send their boys to 
school and teach them to write, read, and count in Marathi. They 
are vigorous and well-to-do. 

Husbandmen include four divisions with a strength of 303,696 
or 39*65 per cent of the Hindu population. The details are : 

Kolhapur Husbandmen , 1881 . • 


Division. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

* 

Chhatris ... ... 

Kunbis 

MUlis ... ... 

Kaddis ... 

Total .. 

915 

152,11:3 

713 

300 

929 

147,758 

694 

274 

1844 

259,871 

1407 

574 

154,041 

149,655 

303.696 


^ Chhatris are returned as numbering 1844 and as found in 
Kolhapur only. •They are apparently of Rajput descent. They are 
cultivators and resemble Kunbis in appearance, food, dress, and 
manners and customs, 

Kunbis are returned as numbering 299,871 and as found over 
tbe whole State, -They have no divisions, and are dark, middle sized. 
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well made, strong, and hardy. Except in the south and east where 
they speak Kanarese, their home tongue is Marathi. The house 
of a village Kunbi is about twenty feet square with a tiled or 
thatched roof and walls of stone, sun-burnt bricks, or wattle and 
daub. It consists of an enclosed veranda or sopa in which he keeps 
his cattle and a room divided by walls three feet high. Inside it is 
dark and badly aired. f If we had windows/ they say, ‘ the thief ? s 
work would he easy/ The Kunbi's ordinary food is jvdri bread, 
vegetables, salt, and chillies. In the western hills ndclmi is used 
instead of jvdri. Rice is eaten but very sparingly on account of its 
high price. All Kunbis to the west of Kolhdpur are fond of ambil 
or gruel a preparation of fermented ndclmi flour and buttermilk. 
On great holidays banquets and feasts they use animal food and are 
fond of mutton, fowls, and eggs. They never use beef or pork, but 
have no objection to boar’s flesh. All Kunbis use spirituous liquors, but 
seldom to excess. Tobacco smoking and chewing are very common, 
hemp-smoking is not uncommon, but opium-eating is rare. A 
Kunbi man's usual dress is a white turban and a waistcloth. At 
home or when at work in the field he wears a piece of cloth passed 
between his legs and a blanket. Towards the western hills where the 
climate is colder, Kunbis nse a small blanket jacket. On special 
* occasions such as holidays and marriage ceremonies they wear either 
a waistcloth or loose trousers called cholnas reaching a little below 
the knee and a long white coat hanging to the knee. Poor Kunbis 
cannot afford to have a coat and wear*only a waist clo£h. The shoes 
generally worn by men and women are sandals or pay tans. Well-to-do 
Kunbis use a Ifrahman shoe. A Kunbi woman dresses in a robe and 
bodice. On ceremonial occasions the women wear a silk -bordered 
robe and bodice and the men a waistcloth. The Kunbis are a hard- 
working, honest, frank, orderly and contented people, but timid and 
shy. They are cultivators. Besides managing the house the women 
aid in the field, picking and cleaning cotton and spinning yarn. They 
also go to the nearest weekly markets and sell the surplus produce. 
Kunbis are socially lower than Mardthas. But a well-to-do Kunbi 
calls himself a Maratha and poor Mardthds freely and openly marry 
with rich Kunbis. The men begin work in the field at daybreak 
and have a Ifght breakfast or nydhri of j vdri or ndclmi which is 
taken to them by the women at about eight. They work till midday 
when they have another meal in the field and after a short rest 
begin again and work till dark, when they retufn home, sup, and 
go to bed. The same articles are generally eaten at the midday 
and evening meals. In the Ghdtmdtha or hilly west all eat rice 
and in the Desh or plain instead of rice they use jvdri both in the 
form of bread and Jcanya that is partially ground jvdri cooked 
somewhat in the form of rice. Along with this they eat curry made 
of pounded chillies, flour, and spices, and vegetables. When a Kunbi 
marriage is settled, both parents go to the village astrologer and 
ask him whether the stars favour their union. The astrologer asks 
the boy's and girl's names, and after consulting his almanac generally 
declares that the stars are favourable and the marriage is settled. 
The parents ask the astrologer to name lucky days and hours for 
the turmeric-rubbing, marriage and return procession, and then go to 
b 569 — 12 " 
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their homes. A little before the hour fixed for the turmeric-rubbing 
the boy’s relations and friends both men and women go to the girl’s, 
taking two robes, sugar, cocoanuts, dates, turmeric, betelnuts, a 
pair of silver anklets, and a necklace of gold coins or putlis, and music. 
Here while the priest, who is a Brahman, repeats verses, the boy’s 
father presents the girl with the robe and puts a little sugar into 
her mouth. Then the girl s female relations trace a white powder 
square, set round it five earthen jars and pass a thread round the jars. 
In the square are set two low wooden stools, and the priest worships 
the jars by putting water and a betelnut into each jar and closes its 
mouth with a cocoanut. He lays a betelnut in front, worships it as the 
god Ganpati, and prays it to be kindly. Both the mother and girl 
are anointed with turmeric and oil by married women, and the priest, 
leading the girl five times round the jars, at each turn throws grains 
of rice over the jars, and at the last turn seats her on one of the low 
wooden stools. The mother sits on the other stool and both are bathed 
by married women. After the bath, the boy’s relations present the 
girl with a robe and deck her with ornaments. The girl’s relations, 
taking the remaining turmeric and oil, go along with the boy’s 
relations and music to the boy’s, and a similar ceremony is gone 
through. This is followed by the devalt or guardian ceremony which 
consists of worshipping the picture of Ganpati in the priest’s almanac; 
of setting a lucky post outside the bouse in the booth; and of preparing 
two bundles of betelnuts, rice, and turmeric to represent the various 
gods. While.this ceremony ,is going on the women in the house 
worship the gram grindstone or jdte, and the village washerwoman 
lays sandal, rice, turmeric, and .vermilion before the grinding-stone 
slab or pdta. Next day feasts are held in honour of the family deity 
Jotiba, Khandoba, or AmbaMi. On the third or marriage day, the boy 
is bathed m the morning, and an hour or two before the hour fixed for 
the marriage, goes on horseback to the village temple, and thence to 
the girl’s accompanied by men and women relations, friends, and 
mnsm. When the procession reaches the girl’s house, the boy is taken 
oil til© horse and the village barber washes his feet. The girl’s 

father approaches the boy and presents him with a new waistcloth 

shoul dercloth and turban, lhe boy wears them and walking into the 
booth takes his stand on a heap of unbusked rice. The orrl is brought 
out of the house where she was sitting among women and made to 
stand on another heap m front of the boy facing him. A cloth is held 
between them witka lucky red cross or savastik properly svastik on it. 
A pinch of cumm seed or nr e is held by the pair in their mouths, 
and a near relation holds either a sword or a dagger over the boy’s 
head, lhe priests and other Brahmans repeat marriage verses and 
end with the word Savdhan or Beware. The curtain is pulled on 
one side, the guests throw rice grains over the pair, and the musicians 
raise a blast or music. The boy’ s priesfc fj^ns round the girl’s 
neck the marriage string or manga], utm, and one of the elderly male 
relations ties a cotton thread or do da. The boy and girl are then 
led by the priest to the bouse gods and bow before them ; while be is 
bowing the boy steals an image from the god-room and does not give 
it back till he is paid 2s. (Be 1) They are nest seated on an a l tar 

or bahule and the girl s brother holds the boy by his right ear, and 
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does not loosen his hold until he is presented with a new turban. 
Female relations now approach the couple and drop rice grains from 
the boy’s and girl’s shoulders. Then a dish of cooked food such as 
* rice, vegetables, and sweetmeats, served by two or four married 
women is placed on the altar in front of the boy and girl. A couple of 
relations from both sides join the pair and all dine from the same 
plate. A feast to relations and castefellows follows. The boy’s 
parents present the girl with rich clothes and ornaments, and clothes 
V are exchanged between the two houses. The boy and girl are seated 
on a horse and are taken in procession to the boy’s house' 
accompanied by men and women relations, friends, and music. When 
they arrive at the boys house, his sister stands in the doorway and 
does not allow him to enter until he promises to give his daughter in 
marriage to her son. The pair then enter the house and bow before 
the house-gods. The village washerwoman, taking a pestle in her 
hand with the help of the boy, the girl, and some kinswomen beats 
iinhusked rice, singing songs* Kunbis allow their girls to remain 
unmarried till they are over sixteen. Marriages between Kunbis 
and MaratMs do not take place unless a Mardtha becomes poor and 
fails to get a Mar&tha bride. Kunbis allow polygamy, but it is 
not so common among them as among Marathas. They also allow 
widow marriage, but a married widow is considered unclean and 
> cannot take part in any religious family ceremonies. When a Kunbi 
dies, he is taken out of the house, bathed, dressed in a loincloth, 
and laid on a bier. He is covered with a sheet and redpowder is 
sprinkled over the sheet. He is carried on the shoulders of four 
men to the burning ground. After the body is burnt the mourners 
return home. On the third day, tUe chief mourner, accompanied by 
a few male relations, goes to the burning ground, removes the ashes 
and unburnt bones, and throws them into water. The family of the 
dead is unclean for ten days. On the morning of the eleventh they 
drink water in which a Brahman’s toe has been dipped and become 
pure. Every year in the month of Bhddrapad or August-September 
they perform the anniversary of the deceased, when they offer 
cooked food to crows and feast castemen. Kunbis worship all 
Brahmanic gods and goddesses, and follow the doctrines of Tukdrdm, 
Dnyaneshva**, and N&mdev. Others who worship Vithoba of 
Pandharpur are called Mdlharis or wearers of basil bead necklaces. 
The names of their family gods are Bahiroba, Jakoba, Jotiba* 
Khandoba, Mhasoba, and Narsoba; and of their godesses Ambabai,. 
Bhavdmi, Bhavkai, Chopdai, Ekviri, Jakai, J ugai, Kalkai, Phirang&i, 
Margai, Satvai, Vithli, and Yallamma. The only animals which 
Kunbis offer to please their deities are he-goats, cocks, and chickens.. 
They offer them to Mhasoba in the month of Ashddh or June -July 
and to Amb&bai in Ashvin or September -October on Dasara Day,, 
and on the fifteenth or full-moon of Mdgh or January -February. 
Animal sacrifices are not confined to these two' deities, they are offered, 
to all house gods. They make vows both to house and village gods, and 
believe in witchcraft holding witches and sorcerers in great respect. 
They believe in omens and consider it lucky if a crow flies to the right 
and a tds or the blue jay Coracias indica to the left. On going out 
they think it lucky to meet an unwidowed woman with a full waterpot 
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on ter head, a milkmaid with milk pots, or anybody with a, dish 
of cooked food If a cat, a bareheaded Br&hman, a barber with his 
shaving gear, or a widow happen to pass before them while going 
out, they consider it unlucky and go back. They hold it very unlucky 
if a lighted lamp falls on the ground and goes out; or if a house- 
lizard drops in front of them or on them. The only living animal 
they worship is the cow. They also worship clay images of bullocks 
on the full-moon of Ashddh or June- July, and on that day they paint 
the horns of their cattle especially of their bullocks, feed them on 
sweet dishes, and allow them to rest. They worship the sweet basil 
and the Indian fig tree. Their priests are ordinary village Brahmans 
to whom they pay great respect. They go on pilgrimage to J otiba of 
Vadi-Ratnagiri nine miles north-west of Kolhapur in the months of 
Ohditra or March- April and Shrdvan or July- August; to Narsoba's 
Vacli on Gimi~dvadasU in Ashvin or Sept. -Oct. ancl in the month of 
Mdgh or January -February ; to Pandharpur on the eleventh of the 
first halves of Ashddh or June- July and Kdrtik or October-November ; 
to Alandi and Dehu in Poona and Tuljdpur in the Nizam’s country, 
and even to Benares at any time during their lives. The holidays 
kept by Kunbis are the Pddva or New Year's Day which falls in 
Chaitra or March- April. On this day they hoist a flag or gudhi in 
front of their house in honour of the new year. On the fifteenth 
a feast is held in honour of the god Jotiba when the chief dish is roily 
polies or puranpolis . A hshayatritiya which falls on the third of 
Vaislidlch or April-May is kept as a feast. The full-moon of Ashddh 
or June- July cm which they warship clay bullocks, they consider to be 
the most important of their holidays. On the fourth of Bhddrapad or 
Aug.-Sept. comes Ganesh-chathurthi or Ganpati’s Fourth when earthen 
images of Ganpati are made and worshipped and a dish of rice flour 
balls stuffed with cocoakernel scrapings and molasses is prepared in 
their honour. The first nine days of Ashvin or September- October are 
called Navrdtra when an earthen jar filled with water with a cocoanut 
on the top is worshipped in honour of the goddess AmbaMi. On 
the tenth they worship weapons and field tools and feast on sweet- 
meats, flesh, and liquor. In the afternoon villagers go in procession 
as far as the village boundary or gdvshinv . Her© the village 
headman worships the Apia or shami tree with the help g£ the village 
Brahman, and on their return they distribute leaves to their relations 
and friends. On Great Sanlmmt Day or the twelfth of January they 
present sugared sesame to their friends and acquaintances, and during 
SJmnga m March -April they burn and worship the Holi bonfire 
and on the following day daub one another with dirt. Four days 
later on Bang-panchmi Day they throw red water over each other 
and term it shimpan or the sprinkling. During these festive 
occasions kunbis dress in rich clothes, and those who can afford it 
eat fowls and mutton and drink liquor. Their fasts are the Ekddishis 
or elevenths of KM or October-November and Ashddh or June 
July, Shwmtm m January -February, Gokuldshtami m August 
Lam-navnn m March- Apnlandall Mondays in Shrdvan or July- 
Augnst. The famine of 1870-77 reduced a number of Kunb,vL 
poverty. The western Kunbis are generally in debt and tW If 
the east are better off. Some of them send their boys to schoolbnt 
their condition on the whole is poor.' - ■ cnoolj ’■‘at 
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* Malls, or Gardeners, are returned as numbering 1 407 and as found 
chiefly in Karvir and Panhdla. They are divided into Lingayat and 
Maratha Malis, who do not eat together or intermarry. They are dark 
and strong. Except a few who speak K&narese all speak Marathi. 
They are hardworking and orderly. They are husbandmen and 
gardeners, and grow and sell vegetables. They are helped in their 
calling by their wives and children. Some are moneylenders. The 
men pass their time in the fields and gardens and the women take 
the vegetables to market to sell. Most are Lingayats and their 
head priest the Svami of Kad4pa's math or monastery which is 
about nine miles from Kolhapur, attends their marriages. In manners 
and customs Mairitha Malis do not differ from cultivating Marathas, 
and though they do not eat or marry with them, Ling&yat M&lis 
resemble Lingayat Yanis. Some Malis of both classes send their 
boys to school, but few can be said to be well off. 

Raddis are returned as numbering 574 and as found mainly in 
Gadinglaj, They are believed to have come to the State from the 
south. Their home speech is Telugu. They are husbandmen and 
resemble Kunbis in all respects. They are Smarts in religion. 

Craftsmen include twenty-one classes with a strength of 52,574 
or 6*57 per cent. The details are : 


Kolhdpur Craftsmen, 1881. 


Division. 

Males. 

Females 

Total. 

Division. 

Males. 

Females 

Total. 

Belddrs ... 

Buruds 

Gavandis 

Hanbars 

J'mgars 

Kiisars ... 

Koshtis 

Xumbh&rs 

XiOhars 

Otaris ... 
Panchals 
Patliarvats ... 

397 

469 

42 

2122 

213 

220 

3350 

4282 

1067 

118 

417 

99 

361 

431 

45 

2040 

181 

159 

30S1 

4227 

1034 

111 

402 

ns 

758 

900 

87 

4162 

394 

379 

6431 

8509 

2101 

229 

819 

217 

• 

Rangaris 

Rauls 

San gars... 

SPhimpis 

Sonars 

Sutars ... 
Tambats 

Telis 

Up&rs 

Total ... 

37 
111 
53S 
2821 
2913 
5960 1 
7S 
1065 
610 

® 

51 

118 

473 

2845. 

2758 

5491 

82 

1035 

602 

SS 

229 

1011 

5660 

5671 

11,451 

160 

2100 

1212 

26,929 

25,645 

52,574 


Belda'rs, or Pickaxe Men, are returned as numbering 75S and as 
found in, small numbers over the whole State. They are tall, 
dark, robust, strong, hardworking, and quarrelsome. They speak 
incorrect Mafathi both at home and abroad, and live in dirty clumsy 
thatched houses. Their chief hereditary calling is working in 
stone and earth, hewing stone, and building wells. They have a 
bad name as thieves, with their wives and children attending fairs 
and river-bank gathering's. The men engage some stranger in talk 
while the children carry off his property, or one of the gang comes 
close to women who are seated perhaps cooking on a sandy river 
side with a box of valuables near, stops as he passes and sits down 
as if to relieve himself and while the woman turns her head away 
seizes and hides in the sand any valuables he can l^y his hands on. 
They earn enough to support themselves, but are given to drink 
and are badly off. They keep all Hindu fasts and feasts and their 
favourite gods are Khandoba and Jotiba. 

Bnrnds,* 1 or Basket Makers, are returned as numbering 900 and 


1 Details of the Ling&yat Bur ltd customs are given in the Ahraaduagar Statistical 
Account. ■ 
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as found all over the State. They claim descent from Medarket one 
of the followers of Basav (1100- 1 108) the founder or reviver of the 
Lingayat faith. In look, food, dress, and dwelling they are similar 
to the Buruds of Ahmadnagar. They are hardworking and fond 
of drink and spend most of their earnings on liquor and in marriages. 

They keep all Hindu fasts and feasts and worship Shiv. Their 
priests are Jangams, hut they also ask Brahmans to their marriages. 

Their religions teacher is Shiddhgiri of Kanlleri in Sfitdra. They 
make bamboo baskets, winnowing fans, mats, and cages, and live i 
from hand to mouth. They have a caste council and settle social 
disputes at caste meetings. Few send their boys to school. They 
do not take to new pursuits, and are a poor class. 

Gavandis, or Masons, are returned as numbering eighty-seven 
and as found in towns. They are said to be the offspring of a 
Brahman widow by a sanydshi or Brahman ascetic. In food, dress, 
look, and social religious customs they in no way differ from local 
husbandmen with whom they eat but do not marry. As a class they 
are quiet, hardworking, clean and neat in their habits, and hospitable. 

They cut and dress stone and build walls and are well-to-do. They 
have a caste council and send their boys to school. 

Hanbars, or Cattlekeepers, are returned as numbering 4162 and 
and as found in Karvir and Gadinglaj. The name Hanbcor means * 
possessor of cattle with upright horns. According to their religious f 
rules they ought to live in forests, keep herds of cattle, and sell 
milk and clserified butter, eat only once a day wearing a wet cloth, 
and never look at a lamp or engage in tillage. Now-a-days they do 
not keep these rules, many of them till, and a few serve as mes- 
sengers and labourers or field workers. In look, food, dress, and 
customs they differ little from ordinary husbandmen. They have 
their own priests and their favourite gods are Alamprabhu, Krishna, 
and Sidkoba. They also offer sandal, flowers, and sweetmeats to 
the serpent or Nag on the dark lunar eleventh or ehddashi in 
Kdrtih or October- November. They have a caste council and settle 
social disputes at caste meetings. They do not send their boys to 
school. They are hardworking and thrifty hut poor. 

J ingars , 1 or Saddlemakers, are returned as numbering 894 and 
as found only in towns. In look, food, dress, drink, and dwelling, fg 
they are the same as the Sholapur Jingars and Karanjkars. As 
a class they are r clean, neat, hardworking, orderly, and thrifty, 
and their speech at home and abroad is a' corrupt Marathi. They 
are saddlemakers, bookbinders, carpenters, copper and brass 
smiths, landholders, cultivators, and ironsmiths. Those who do 
not work in leather are called Karanjkars or fountain makers. A 
few Jingars repair carriages and watches and prepare dolls of 
paper and earth and sell them at local fairs, and make and sell 
clay figures of fianpati in the month of Bhddmpad or August- 
Septemper. Jingars and Kdranjkars eat together and intermarry, 
and their religious and social customs are the same as those of 


1 Details of the Jingar customs are given in the Shol&pur Statistical Account. 
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Sholapur Karanjkars. Their priests are ordinary Maratha 
Brahmans. Few among them know how to read and write, but 
many send their boys to school, and they are a thriving class. 

Ka'sa'rs, or Bellmetal Smiths, are returned as numbering 379 
and as found only in towns. They belong to the Jain sect, and 
like other Jains wear the sacred thread and worship the Jain 
deities K&llamma and Parasnath, eschew flesh, and have their 
social disputes settled by the Jain pontiff Lakshmisen. They speak 
Kanarese at home and Marathi abroad. They deal in copper and 
brass vessels and glass bangles and fit glass bangles on the wrists 
of married Hindu women. They are clean neat and orderly, and 
dress like Brdhmans. They send their hoys to school and are in 
easy circumstances. Their social and religious customs are the 
same as those of the local Jains. 1 * 

KoslltiSj 3 or Weavers, are returned as numbering 6431 and as 
found in towns and large villages. Kolhapur weavers include six 
classes, Devangs, Hatkars, Kbatris, Koshtis, Lads, and Sdlis. Of 
these Koshtis and Salis, though they do not eat together or inter- 
marry, resemble each other in look food dress and customs, and 
form the bulk of the local weavers. Devangs and Hatkars who are 
LingAyats and can be readily known by the ling tied round their 
necks are found in small numbers, and Khatris 3 and Lads are rare. 
The following details apply to Koshtis and Sdlis. They say they have 
come from Paithan on the Godavari but when and why none of them 
can tell. As a class they are thin and weak, and in look, food, dress, 
drink, speech, and customs resemble the ordinary local husbandmen. 
They worship all Brahmanic gods? keep the usual Brahman fasts 
and feasts, and ask local Brahmans to conduct their marriages. 
Boys are married between twelve and twenty and girls generally 
before they come of age. The boy's father pays the girl's marriage 
charges and makes a money present to her father. Their marriage 
guardian or devak is a mango or umbar Ficus glomerata twig and 
boys are given a sacred thread to wear a short time before the 
marriage by the priest. They bathe daily and offer sandal -paste, 
flowers, burnt frankincense, and food cooked in the house to their 
loom which they say represents the ling or Shiv's emblem. Widow 
marriage and polygamy are allowed but polyandry is unknown. 
Their women help them, but they are badly off owing to the impor- 
tation of machine-made cotton goods. Some hav£ taken to tillage 
and many work as labourers. They are a falling class. 

Kumbha'rs, or Potters, are returned as numbering 8509 and 
as found in small numbers over the whole State. They are divided 
into Maratha Kumbhars and Rajput Kumb liars, who do not eat 
together or intermarry. Maratha Kumbh&rs have no tale of their 
origin or any memory of former settlement. Rajput Kumbhars 
say they came into the State about two hundred years ago. The 


1 Details are given under Jains. # , 

3 Details of Koshti customs are given in tlie Ahmadnagar Statistical Account, 

3 Details of Khatris are given in the Ahmadnagar and ShoUpur Statistical Accounts, 
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bulk of tlie KolMpur potters are Maratlia Kumbh&rs, and the Rajputs 
are a very small body. The men of both, classes shave the head 
except the topknot and the face except the moustache, and in 
look, food, dress, and customs the MaratMs resemble local husband- 
men. The Rajput Kumbhars are like local Rajputs in dwelling, 
food, dress, and look, and in social and religious customs. Both at 
home and abroad the Marathas speak a corrupt Marathi and the 
Rajputs a corrupt Hindustani. As a class Kumbhars are hard- 
working and thrifty. The Rajputs are brickmakers only and as 
they find themselves unable to compete with the Marathas they 
have taken to fuel-soiling and charcoal -burning. The Marathas 
enjoy the monopoly of making and selling earth vessels and toys. 
Mar&tha Kumbhars are paid in cash except in villages where they 
are one among the village staff of servants and are paid in grain at 
harvest. Their women and children help in their calling. Except 
that among Maratlia Kumbhar mourners men do not shave the 
face after a death, their social and religious customs are the same as 
those of local husbandmen. They have a caste council and a head- 
man or mehtar and settle social disputes at caste meetings or 
panehdyats . Rajput Kumbhars area declining people and Mar&tha 
Kumbhars are fairly off. Bhandu Kumbhars, seemingly a branch 
of Maratlia Kumbhars, are found at Panhala. They earn their 
living by making and selling earthen images. In look, food, dress, 
and customs they are the same as Maratlia Kumbhars. They 
practise polygamy and bury their dead. They are a steady class. 

Loha'rs , 1 or Blacksmiths, are returned as numbering 2101 and as 
found in small numbers over the whole State. They are cultivators 
and a few hold rent-free land. They worship all Hindu gods and 
goddesses and keep all their feasts or fasts, and their favourite deities 
are Khandoba, Sidkoba, and Yallamma. In look, food, dress, and 
customs they are the same as Ahmadnagar and Poona Lohars. 
They employ Brahmans at their marriages and Jangams at their 
funerals. They are hardworking and earn enough to support 
themselves, but are given to drink and are badly off. They settle 
social disputes at meetings of castemen and seldom send their boys 
to school. 

» 

Ota'ris , 2 or Casters, are returned as numbering 229 and as found 
over the whole State and chiefly in the town of Kolhapur. They 
are dark strong and well made, their speech both at home and abroad 
is a corrupt Marathi, and they live in one-storeyed houses with mud 
walls and tiled or thatched roofs. They have bullocks for carrying 
their goods and are fond of pets. In food drink and character they 
do not differ from the Ahmadnagar Otaris. They make and sell brass 
and copper vessels, but are badly off on account of the competition 
of imported goods. Their favourite deity is Kallamma, and they 
worship all Br^teo anic and local gods and goddesses and keep the 
usual Hindu fasts and feasts. Their social and religious customs 
are the same as those of Poona Otaris. They have a caste council 


! grails of Lob4r customs are given in the Ahmadnagar Statistical Account. 
* Details of Otari customs are given in the Ahmadnagar Statistical Account. 
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and settle social disputes at caste meetings. Few among them 
send their boys to school or take to new callings. Though honest 
and thrifty, they dislike hard work and are poor. 

Pa'nchals , 1 a name of doubtful origin generally supposed to mean 
the five craftsmen, are returned as numbering SI 9 and as found in 
towns and large villages. They speak Kanarese at home and 
Marathi abroad. In look, food, dress, and dwelling, and social and 

* religious customs they are the same as the Sholapur Panchals. 
They are clean and neat in their habits, hardworking, orderly, and 
thrifty. They are carpenters, coppersmiths, goldsmiths, and 
casters of brass and copper vessels. They keep all Brahman ic fasts 
and feasts and worship the usual Brabmanic gods and goddesses. 
Their family goddess is Kalikadevi and their priests belong to 
their own caste. They have a caste council and settle social disputes 
at caste meetings under their headman. A few send their boys to 
school and as a class are well-to-do. 

Pa'fcharvatS, or Stone Dressers, are returned as numbering 217 
and as found only in towns. Patharvats are of several classes 
Marathas, Lin gay at s, Jains, and Musalmans. The Marat ha 
Patharvats dress like Kunbis and do not differ from them in food or in 
# religious and social customs. Their favourite goddess is Kallamma 

* and they eat but do not marry with MarAtha Kunbis. Their calling 
is well paid but they spend their earnings in liquor. They have a 
caste council and settle social disputes^ at caste meetings. Few of 
them send their boys to school. 

Ranga'ris or Dyers, including Nilaris or Indigo Dyers, are 
returned as numbering eighty-eight and as found only in towns. 
They belong to the Shimpi caste, and in look, food, dress, dwell- 
ing, and social and religious customs are the same as Shimpis, 
They worship all Brahman and local gods and goddesses and 
keep the usual fasts and feasts, and their priests are local Brah- 
mans who conduct their marriage and death ceremonies. Their 
calling is well paid and they are fairly off. 

Ra'uls are returned as numbering 229 and as found in all parts 
of the State, # In look, food, drink, dress, and customs they resemble 

► Maratha Kunbis with whom they eat but do not marry. Their 
favourite god is Mahadev, but they worship all Brabmanic and local 
deities and keep the regular fasts and feasts. They are players and 
beggars, and weave strips of coarse cloth and Jape. They have a 
caste council. They do not send their boys to school, and are poor. 

Sangars 9 or Wool Weavers, are returned as numbering 1011 and 
as found in small numbers over the whole State. They seem to have 
been formerly Lin gay ats or followers of Basav (HOC) - 1168) whose 
priests or Jan gams they still employ at their marriage and death 
ceremonies, and to settle their caste disputes.® In look, food, 
dress, dwelling, and customs they do not differ from the Poona 
Sangars. They weave and sell coarse blankets and the women do 
as much work as the men. They worship all Hindu gods and 


* Details of P&nch&l customs are given in the Shol&pur Statistical Account, 
b 569—13 
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goddesses, and keep the regular fasts and feasts. Their favourite 
gods are Bahiroba, Khandoba, and Mhasoba. They have a caste 
council, and some of them send their boys to school. Though they 
are hardworking and thrifty their calling is poorly paid and they 
live from hand to mouth, 

Shirtipis 1 , orTailors,are returned as numbering5666andas found 
all over the State but chiefly in towns. They claim descent from 
the sister of Nam dev a staunch devotee of Vithoba of Pandharpur, 
who is said to have been born of a shell or shimpu Originally it is 
said Shimpis were both dyers and tailors, but in time, probably from 
its unpleasantness, dyeing came to be looked down on and is now 
the calling of a distinct caste called Pan gar is. In look, food, dress, 
and customs the Kollnipur Shimpis are the same as the Satdra and 
Ahmadnagar Shimpis. As a class Shimpis are clean and neat in their 
habits, quiet, orderly, and hardworking, but proverbial cheats. They 
are cloth-dealers and tailors. They worship all local and B rah manic 
gods and goddesses, and keep the usual fasts and feasts. Their priests 
are local Brdhmans who conduct their marriage and death ceremonies. 
They belong to the Vaishnav sect, and their favourite god is Vithoba 
of Pandharpur. The worshippers of Vithoba wear a tulsi bead neck- 
lace and on the lunar elevenths or ekddashis in Ashddh or June- July 
and Kartik or October- November, visit his shrine at Pandharpur 
in bands carrying yellow flags. When they come back they feast 
friends and kinsfolk in honour of Vithoba. They have a caste 
council and Send their .boyS to school. Formerly they received 
much patronage from the local Maratha noblemen and chiefs and 
were well-to-do. A few have bGgun to use sewing machines, but as 
a class they are not so -well off as they formerly were. 

Sonars 2 , or Goldsmiths, are returned as numbering 5671 and as 
found over the whole State. They are divided into Deshasths, 
Konkanasths, Sadas, Aj liras, Pardeshis, Vidurs or Ddsiputras, and 
Khandeshis, who neither eat together nor intermarry. Deshasths 
and Konkanasths, to whom the following details mostly apply, are 
looked upon as higher than the rest. They look and dress like 
Brahmans and speak a corrupt Marathi with a drawl. In food, 
dress, house, character, and customs they are the same as 
Ahmadnagar Sonars. They are moneychangers and make gold 
and silver ornaments. They worship all Brahmanic and local gods 
and goddesses and keep the usual fasts and feasts. Their priests 
are men of their own caste who conduct their thread-girding 
marriage and death ceremonies. The Deshasth and Konkanasth 
Sonars, who resemble each other most, gird their boys with the 
sacred thread between eight and fourteen and marry them before 
they are twenty-five. Girls are married before they come of age. 
They forbid widow marriage, know nothing of polyandry, and allow 
and practise polygamy. All their ceremonies they say are the 
same as Brahman ceremonies. They are bound together as a body 


1 Details of Ndmdev Shimpi customs are given in the Ahmadnagar and Sdt&ra 

batistical Accounts, ° 

2 Sondr details are given in the Ahmadnagar Statistical Account, 
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and settle social disputes at meetings of castemen. They give 
some elementary schooling to their hoys, but as soon as they are of 
^ use keep them at home. The other classes of Sonars resemble 
local Kunbis in all points and their priests are Deshasth Brahmans. 
They do not gird their boys with the sacred thread, and use animal 
food and drink liquor. The higher classes of Sonars are fairly off, 
but the other classes find their calling ill-paid and barely earn a 
if ■ living. 

Suta'rs, or Carpenters, are returned as numbering 11,451 and as 
found over the whole State. They are divided into two classes 
Marafhas and Kanadas, the latter looking down on the former with 
whom they neither eat nor marry. As a class Maratha Sutars are 
strong*, dark, regular featured, and well built, and live in one-storeyed 
houses with mud walls and tiled or thatched roofs. In look, food, 
speech, dress, and customs they resemble the Sutars of Poona and 
All mad n agar. Their* family gods are Jotiba, Khandoba, and Vithoba. 
Unlike the Kanadas who have their own priests the priests of 
Maratha Sutars are local Brahmans who conduct their marriage 
and death ceremonies. At present the work both of Kdnada and 
Maratha Sutars is in great demand, and they earn enough to keep 
# themselves and their families in comfort. A few are husbandmen 
* and hold rent-free lands in return for their services to villagers as 
one of the baluteddrs or village staff. 

Ta'mbats, or Coppersmiths, are returned as numbering 100 and 
as found only in towns. They are said to have come from the 
Konkan about the middle of the eighteenth century. They are 
middle sized and thin, but strong and muscular. They look and 
dress like Brahmans and claim to be Panchals. They speak a 
corrupt Marathi and their houses are like those of Sonars. They 
say they are vegetarians. They make and sell brass and copper 
vessels. They worship all local and Brahmanic gods and goddesses 
and keep the usual Hindu fasts and feast3. Their family goddess 
is Kallamma of Shirshingi in Belgaum. They employ their own 
priests and perform ceremonies like those of Brahmans. They gird 
their boys with the sacred thread between eight and fourteen 
¥ and marry them between fourteen and twenty, the boy as a rule 
paying the girl’s father a sum of money. They have a caste council 
and settle social disputes at caste meetings. On account of the 
increasing use of glass and China ware, the Tambats say their 
goods are in less demand than they used to be. 

Tells, or Oilmen, are returned as numbering 2100 and as found 
in small numbers over the whole State. They include two divisions 
Maratha and Lingayat Telis. Lingayat Telis have a separate 
recognised head of the caste and employ Jangams to conduct their 
marriages and births. They bury their dead. Maratha Telis eat 
with local Maratha Kunbis, but marry among themselves only, and 
employ Brahman priests to conduct their ceremonies. Telis are 
hardworking, honest, and thrifty. The growing use of kerosine oil 
has not yet affected their craft. They are a steady class. 

TJpa'rs, or Grindstone Makers, are returned as numbering 1212 
and as found in small numbers in towns and large villages, In look 
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food dress and dwelling they do not differ from ordinary Kunbis 
or M&lis. They claim to be mediums and to have intercourse with 
gods and spirits. Sometimes they put on a Maratha dress and a large 
bead necklace and sit at a ford or riverside counting their beads as 
if absorbed in prayer and holy thoughts, but when the chance offers 
they make away with the property of travellers who happen to 
halt or rest near them. They are grindstone-makers and cut and 
dress stone, and make salt from earth. Their family god is Hanu- 
man, and they worship all local and Brdhmanic gods and goddesses 
and keep the usual fasts and feasts. Their customs are the same as 
Kunbi customs. They allow widow marriage and polygamy but 
not polyandry. They either burn or bury the dead and mourn 
them ten days. They have a caste council and settle social disputes 
at meetings of castemen. Few among them send their boys to 
school, and as a class they live from hand to mouth. 

Musicians include five classes with a strength of 11,253 or 1*40 
per cent of the Hindu population. The details are : 


Kolhapur Musicians, 1SSU 


Division. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

BMts .. 

540 

502 

1132 

Ditsris 

85 

113 

19S 

Davris 

557 

557 

1114 

Ghadshis 

118 

95 

213 

Guravs 

4362 

4234 

8596 

Total ... 

5662 

5591 

11,253 


Bha/tS, who are returned as numbering 1182, formerly bards 
and praisers, are famous for their talkativeness. They eat the flesh 
of goats and sheep. The demand for their services has to a great 
extent ceased. Most have taken to tillage. The rest beg and 
recite the doings and praises of kings. They claim a Ivshatriya 
origin but rank with Marathas. Their favourite gods are BaMji, 
MaMdev, Maruti, and Vithoba. They wear necklaces of tnlsi beads, 
and allow polygamy and widow marriage. They have no recognized 
head. 

Da'srls, literally Slaves, are returned as numbering *198 and as 
found only in Katkol. They are strolling players of two classes one 
who prostitute and the other who do not prostitute their women. 
They neither eat together nor intermarry. Their home speech is 
Telugu. They do not own houses but live in poor tents called pals 
or booths. Their ordinary food is millet bread, pulse, chillies, and salt, 
but they eat all kinds of flesh except the flesh of the hog and of the 
cow. They are idle and thriftless and move from village to village 
begging and performing. Their wives and children help in their 
calling. Socially they rank below Kunbis. Their favourite gods are 
Maruti, Vyankatpati, and the goddess Yallamma, whose images they 
keep in their houses. They worship the usual Brahmanic gods and 
goddesses, keep the usual fasts and festivals, and employ as priests 
the ordinary village IMhmans whom they treat with respect* 
They either bury or burn their dead and are poor. 
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Davris, or Players of tlie daur drum, are returned as numbering 
1114. Of several divisions Maratha Davris are alone found in 
Kolhapur, They eat but do not marry with Manithas. They have 
the ancient and still respected privilege of living in the out-houses 
of the temples of Rankoba and Bahiroba. They eat fish,, fowls, and 
the flesh of goats, wild cats, and foxes, but not of cattle. They 
wear a thread to which is tied, a whistle or shingi made of wood or 
deer’s horn. At the houses of MaratMs and others whose family 
gods are Jotiba and Bahiroba they perform the gondhal dance at 
marriages, or on the fulfilment of vows, and play a small daur or 
drum* 5 They also beg, and are husbandmen and landholders. 
The names of their family gods are Bahiroba, Jotiba, Mahakali, 
Rankoba, and Temblai. Their priests are the ordinary village 
Brahmans, In their initiation ceremony holes are made in the lobes 
of their children’s ears and gold rings are put in them. They marry 
their widows, allow polygamy, and bury their dead. Important 
disputes are settled by their spiritual guide or guru, a slit-eared or 
Kanphatya Gosavi who lives at Battis Shirala in Satara. 

Gliadsllis are returned as numbering 213. They are hereditary 
musicians and some are husbandmen and day labourers. They 
eat from Kunbis but Kunbis look down on them and do not eat 
from them or marry with them. Their priests are the ordinary 
village Brahmans and their customs are like those of Kunbis, 
Their social disputes are referred to Brahman priests whose feet- 
washings they drink. They do not se&d their boys tt> school, and 
though good musicians, are badly off. 

(xliravs, or Priests, are returned as numbering 8596. They are 
divided into Nilkanths, Khotasanes, and Lingayats. The Khotasanes 
eat flesh and dine with Kunbis and employ Kumbhars and Davris 
at their funerals. The Nilkanths and Khotasanes wear the sacred 
thread, and the Lingayats the ling. Guravs are hereditary 
worshippers of village gods for which service they generally hold 
rent-free land. They are also paid in grain by the villagers at 
harvest time. They have a further source of income in the proceeds 
of the offerings made to the gods. They also make leaf plates, 
blow brass liQrns, and beat drums. They worship Shiv. The priests 
of Nilkanths and Khotasanes are ordinary village Brahmans, while 
those of the Lingayat Guravs are Jangams. 

Servants include two classes with a strength *of 12,784 or 1*77 
per cent of the Hindu population . The details are : 

Kolhapur Servants , 1881, 


Division. 

Males. 

Females. 

■ . 

Total. 

NMvis 

3859 

3617 

7476 

Farits 

2727 

2581 

5808 

Total; ... 

6586 

6198 

12,784: 


Nha'vis or Barbers, also called Hajams are returned as numbering 
7476 and as found in all towns and villages. They are divided 
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into Mar&tka and Lingayat Nhavis. Tke home speech of Mard.th.as 
is Marathi and that of the Lingayats is Kanarese. The Lingdyats 
are vegetarians, while the Marathas eat fish and flesh and drnik 
liquor. Though poor the Ha jams take particular care to dress 
neatly. They are idle but sober and take pains to be agreeable to 
their patrons. They generally sit and wait for employment at the 
meetings of roads and streets. When not employed they spend 
their time in gossip and spreading the stories they hear in the 
streets or in rich men’s houses. In the afternoons they have 
generally nothing to do. Some have taken to tillage thrashing and 
selling rice, in which they are helped by their women. Some 
Nhavi women follow cattle to the grazing grounds to gather 
cowdung which they dry and use for fuel or sell In towns barbers 
are paid in coin and in villages in grain. Unlike the Kkandesh 
barbers they are neither musicians nor torch -carriers. Formerly 
they practised surgery, but now owing to the spread of European 
surgery their services are in little demand. Hajams are supposed 
to be the offspring of mixed marriages and hold a social position 
below Kuixbis. The priests of the Lingayat Hajams are Jangams, 
and those of Maratha Hajams ordinary Maratha Brahmans. The 
Marathas rub sandal on their brows and the Lingayats rub ashes 
and tie a ling round their necks or round their arms above the 
elbow. Some have lately begun to send their boys to school. As a 
class they are poor. 

Farits, or Washermen, ar<3 returned as numbering 5308 and as 
found over the whole State. They say they came from Satara with 
the Maharajas family in the beginning of the eighteenth century. 
They are divided into Lingayat and Mardtha Parits. The Lingayat 
Parits speak Kanarese and though Lingayats neither eat nor marry 
with them, in food customs and religion are the same as Lingayats. 
Maratha Parits speak Marathi, and in food, dress, religion, and 
customs do not differ from Maratha Kunbis. As a class Parits are 
clean, quiet, contented, and hardworking. They are washermen and 
are helped in their calling by their women. They also till and hold 
rent-free lands. A few are labourers. The priests of the Marathas 
are Brahmans and those of the Lingayats are Jangams. The 
social disputes of the Maratha washermen are settled by their 
headman who is called Mhetar. When a member of the caste has 
broken one of the leading caste rules, they seek the aid of the 
village astrologer or Joshi, and the defaulter is let back into caste 
after drinking the feel-washed water of a Brahman and feasting the 
castemen. A few send their boys to school. 

Shepherds include two classes with a strength of 42,150 or 5*86 
per cent of the Hindu population. The details are : 

Kolhapur Shepherds , 18S1+ 

# — 

Division. Males. Females. I Total. 
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JDhangars, literally Cowmen, are found all over the State. They 
are said to have been created from the dust of Shiv's body. They 
are either an early local tribe or immigrants from the south. In 
support of their southern origin the division called Kanade 
Dhangars are said to be the latest settlement. They are divided 
into Dange or Hill and Mendheor Sheep Dhangars,, who eat together 
but seldom intermarry. Their surnames are Barge, Ivambre, 
f Kolekar, Landge, and Yedge, and parties bearing the same surname 
do not intermarry. They are dark, strong, and generally lean. 
They speak Marathi, and in house, dress, and food are the same 
as Mardthas. They are dirty, quiet, hospitable, and orderly. They 
have a great name as weather prophets, foretelling rain and other 
changes of weather by observing the planets. The Danges who 
are said to get their name from grazing, their cattle in the Sahyadri 
forests are cattle dealers. The Mend lies take their name from 
keeping flocks of sheep and goats, and are professional graziers 
selling wool and woollen thread and goats and sheep. They collect 
considerable quantities of grain in return for folding their sheep 
and goats in fields in want of manure. Their social position is 
below that of Kunbis. They worship all the Hindu gods and 
goddesses, and their favourite deities are Yithoba of Pandharpur, 
• Mahadev of Udgiri in Kolhapur, Bahiroba of Kodoli near Panhala, 
* and Sidhoba and Dhuloba of Ghikurde in Satara. The family 
priests of the Mendhes are the ordinary village Brahmans, but the 
Danges have priests of their own el ass, who officiate at their 
marriages. They believe in sorcery and witchcraft, and hold caste 
councils. They do not send their bays to school. They have suffered 
by the recent marking off of lands for forest. 

Gavlis, or Cowkeepers, are found only in towns and large villages. 
They are divided into Maratha Gavlis, Lingayat Gavlis, I) hangar or 
Shepherd Gavlis, Krishna Gavlis, and Rajput Gavlis, who neither 
eat together nor intermarry. They are clean and their women are 
generally fat and buxom, Rajput Gavlis speak Hindustani, Lingayat 
Gavlis Kanarese, and Maratha, Shepherd, and Krishna Gavlis 
Marathi. The Gavlis are a quiet hard-working people who live by 
selling niilk % curds, and butter, and keep herds of buffaloes and cows. 
► Except of the Lin gay at s, the favourite Gavli god is Krishna. The 
manners and customs of Mardthi-spealdng Gavlis are the same as those 
of Kunbis, keeping the same fasts and feasts and employing Brahmans 
in their marriages ; the customs of Lingayat Gavlis are like those of 
Li n gay at s, and Jangams officiate at their marriages and funerals. 
They seldom send their boys to school and are generally well-to-do. 

Labourers include ten classes with a strength of 17,534 or 2'27 
per cent of the Hindu population. The details are : 


Kolhapur Labourers, 1881 . 


Division. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

Total. 

Division. 

Males. 

iV 

males. 

Total 

Ambis ■ ■■ 

24 

27 

51 

KMtiks 

999 

986 

1985 

Derails .V : ' ' ■ ... 

2723 

2554 

5277 

Kolis . 

3275 

2965 

6240 

Bhand&rig .. ... 

215 j 

181 

396 

Lonaris ... 

443 

383 

826 

Bhois . . : ... 

925 I 

i S30 

1756 

■ XUmoshis ... 

426 

359 j 

785 

Ghisadis 

77 ; 

f 76 

153 





KalSls ...] 

32 

: 33 

65 

Total ... 

9140 

8394 J 

17,584 
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Ambis, or Watermen, are returned as numbering fifty-one and as 
found in many river villages. They are ferrymen, taking passengers 
across the rivers when in flood during the rains for which they are 
partly paid by the grant of rent-free lands. During the fair season 
they act as husbandmen. Most of them are Lingayats with Jan gam 
priests to attend their funerals and marriages, and settle their 
social disputes. Their manners and customs are the same as those 
of other Lingayats. 

Berads, apparently Biadarus or Hunters, called by the Musalmans 
Bedars the fearless, are returned as numbering 5277 and as found 
all over the State chiefly in Gadinglaj. They are a settled class and 
live in regular houses. The Berads seem to be one of the leading 
early tribes of the Kanarese districts. A book account makes 
the founder of the tribe a vy&dh or hunter named Kanayya a great 
worshipper of Shiv. 1 They seem to have come to Kolhapur from 
Bel gaum under a chief or ndik Gudadapa and settled at the village 
of Kill din i. Gudadapa gathered a large band of Berads and 
committed gang robberies in the surrounding districts. The 
hardheartedness of Berads is proverbial. They formerly moved 
about the country in gangs committing highway robberies. During 
the last fifty years they have been steadily hunted down by the 
Kolhapur government and forced to change plundering for tillage. 
The names in common use among men are Ishvara, Lakshman, 
Malla, B*£m, Sidda, Subaya, and Tipya ; and among women, Balai, 
Lagma, Nilava, and Santa." Their surnames are Goladvar and 
Phadyalvar. Their home speech is Kanarese, and in look and make 
they are like the local Mangs a?id Mhars. They are dark, strong, 
muscular, and coarse featured with gray lively eyes, flat nose, round 
high-boned cheeks, and flabby lips, short and lank head hair, small 
moustache, and ear-locks. They live in one-storeyed houses with 
mud and sun-dried brick walls and tiled or thatched roofs, Their 
house goods include metal and earth vessels, field tools, low stools, one 
or two cots, quilts, and blankets. They own cattle and rear dogs 
which are very useful to them in watching their cows and buff aloes 
and in hunting. Though small and poor their houses are clean 
and neat. Their staple food is millet bread, pulse sauce seasoned 
with garlic, onions, salt, chillies, and vegetables. They eat all 
kinds of flesh except beef and drink liquor. They use animal 
food particularly an holidays and when they can afford it. They 
give caste feasts at births, betrothals, marriages, and deaths, when 
the guests are served with wheat cakes, pulse, vegetables, and 
mutton, which they wash down with a cup of liquor, and sit all night 
singing lavnis or ballads and beating the daph drum accompanied 
by the one-stringed fiddle or tuntime. The men shave the head 
except the topknot and eark riots and face except the moustache and 
whiskers ; the women tie their hair in a back-knot or plait it into 
braids which hang loose down their back. The men dress in a 
loincloth or a pair of drawers, a shouldercloth, a shirt, and a coarse 
Maratha turban. The women wear a Maratha robe and bodice and 
do not pass the end of the robe back between the feet. Both men 


X Bij&pur Statistical Account p. 91, 
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and women have spare clothes for great days and wear ornaments 
like those worn by Mardfchas. As a class they are clean, neat, 
active, hardworking, simple, and temperate. They are husbandmen 
and their women and children help in field work. Some of them 
are day labourers and a few are village watchmen. They work 
from, six in the morning to eleven, take their food, rest for an hour 
or so, again go to their work, and return home at sunset. Women 
mind the house and go to the fields after and return before the men; 
children watch the cattle. They are busy from May to December 
and during the rest of the year they work as labourers or sell fuel. 
They earn enough to live on and under ordinary circumstances 
save. They have good credit, and as a class are not much in debt. 
They worship all Hindu gods and goddesses, and their family deities 
are Mahadev, Maruti, and Yallamma. They keep all Hindu fasts 
and feasts, and their priests are ordinary Brahmans "who conduct 
their marriages, but at deaths they ask a Lingayat priest at the 
house. They have a strong belief in soothsaying witchcraft and 
spirit-possession, and consult oracles when they are in difficulty. 
They rank below Kunbis and above Mhars and Mangs. They 
marry their girls between five and sixteen and their boys before 
they are twenty-five. They allow widow marriage and practise 
polygamy. They either bury or burn their dead and mourn nine 
days. They are bound together by a strong caste feeling. Their 
spiritual head or guru , whose authority shows no sign of declining, 
settles their social disputes at caste meetings. They send their boys 
to school and on the whole are well-to-do. 

BJianda'rigj literally Distillers, are returned as numbering 896 
and as found in only a few villages. They are said to have come 
from the Konkan where they are in large numbers especially along 
the coast. Their surnames are Chavan, Jadhav, More, and Serve. 
The men are middle-sized, lean, and fairer than Kunbis. The 
women are fair like the men, shoi*t, and goodlooking. They 
speak Marathi. In their way of living, food, religious observances, 
and customs they do not differ from Kunbis. Their name is from 
the Sanskrit mand-hdralc or distiller. Their proper calling is palm- 
tapping ; but as the number of palm in Kolhapur is small they 
have taken to tillage. Their family gods are Javadari, Kalai, and 
Pavaddi. They have a headman who settles social disputes at 
meetings of the caste. 

Bhois, or Fishers, are returned as numbering 1756. They are 
divided into Pardeshi Bhois 1 or Kahars and Mardtha Bhois or more 
commonly called Bhois who neither eat together nor intermarry. 
They eat fish and flesh and drink liquor. They are hardworking 
quiet and contented. They are fishermen, litter-bearers, and 
husbandmen, and when at leisure busy themselves in preparing 
fishing nets. They rank below Kunbis and eat from them. Their 
priests are Brdhmans and their favourite deities *Bahiri, Bhavdni , 
Khandoba, and M&ruti. They have a recognized headman who 
settles their social disputes. They are poor. 


X Details of Kah&r and Maratha Bhois are given in the Ahmadnagar Statistical 
Account;. , 
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GMsa'dis, or Tinkers., who are returned as numbering 158, 
are believed to have originally come from Gujarat. Their 
surnames are Chavan, Salunke, Shelar, Padvalkar, and Khetri. 
They are generally black and bearded like Musalmans. They drink 
to excess. They work in iron, making shields, axes, ploughs, horse- 
shoes, and ladles. Their women help by bringing coal and blowing 
the bellows. Socially they rank below Kunbis. Their priests 
are Brahmans and their family gods are Jotiba and Khandoba. 
Their customs are generally like those of Kunbis. They practise 
bigamy, pay for their wives, and either bury or burn their dead. 
Caste disputes are settled at meetings of the caste council. Their 
craft is depressed by the import of iron tools from Bombay and Poona 
They cannot read or write, and do not send their children to 
school. 

Kalals, or Liquor Sellers, who are both Hindus and Musalmdns, 
are returned as numbering sixty-five. Butchers sometimes act as 
liquor-sellers but they are not called Kalals. The Kalals properly 
Lad Kalals are a class of Rajputs, who for long have dealt in spirit- 
uous liquors and employ Musalmans and Bhandaris as their agents. 
They live in thatched houses and own earthen and a few brass 
vessels. They deal in spirituous liquors and are labourers and 
field workers. In their social and religious customs they do not 
differ from Rajputs. Local Brahmans officiate at their marriages 
but their spiritual head or vushtambh a man of their own caste 
must also be present. They^allow widow marriage and polygamy 
and burn their dead. , Their social disputes are settled by their 
teacher in the presence of their castemen. They send their boys to 
school and are generally poor. 

Kha'tiks, or Butchers, are returned as numbering 1985 and 
as found in towns and large villages. Their surnames are Ghatge, 
Puravalkar, Bh&pte, and Shelke. They are active and intelligent. 
Formerly their business was confined to selling sheep and goats, 
the slaughtering work being done by Musalmans. Now Maratha 
JOiatiks act as butchers as well as meat -sellers, while others are 
husbandmen. Socially Khatiks are lower than Kunbis who neither 
eat nor drink from their hands. Brahmans officiate at their 
marriages, and their manners and customs differ little from those 
of Kunbis. Their social disputes are settled by a headman or 
mehtar . They seldom send their boys to school, and are a thriving 
people. 

Kolis, orPerrymen, are returned as numbering 6240 and as found 
all over the State. They claim descent from the sage Valrnik the 
reputed author of the Ramayan. They are divided into Kabir 
Kolis, Mahadev Kolis, and Rdp Kolis. Their surnames are Gkutenvar, 
Hugadvar, and J atanvar. They are a hardworking, quiet, and 
hospitable people, but rude dirty and given to drink. They 
: gather slake and sell lime nodules, catch and sell fish, and work 
ferries on rivers. Some are village servants and labourers and 
others make and sell sackcloth. Their favourite deities are 
Bahiroba, Jotiba, Mahadev, and the goddess Yallamma, and their 
priests are ordinary village Brahmans. Social disputes are settled 
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at mass meetings by their bead or guru called GanacMr. They do 
not send tbeir boys to school and are a poor class. 

Lona'ris, or Cement Makers, are returned as numbering 826 and 
as chiefly found in the town of Kolhapur. The first Lonari that 
came to Kolhapur is said to have been named Ellapa, and to have 
come from Mandesh in East Satara when the Kolhapur fort was 
building. In food, dress, religion, and customs, Lonaris are the 
same as Kunbis, In towns they sell fuel, coal, and lime and the few 
who live in villages are husbandmen. Their women help in burning 
and selling lime nodules. Their social disputes are settled at 
meetings of the leading members of the caste. They do not send 
their boys to school. Their calling is less thriving than it was partly 
from forest restrictions on the cutting of fuel and partly from the 
competition of a class of Rajputs called Balvars. 

Ra'mosMs are returned as numbering 785 and as found chiefly 
in Alta and Panhala. They claim descent from Ram, who they say 
created them when he passed through the Deccan to Ceylon. Their 
rites, ceremonies, and home speech seem to show a Telugu origin. 
They are divided into Chav&ns and Jadhavs. Like Kunbis they 
eat fish, fowls, and the flesh of goats and deer, and differ little from 
them in house, dress, or customs. They have a bad name for 
committing thefts burglaries and gang and highway robberies* 
and stealing cattle and crops. Their children are petty thieves 
and robbers. They act as village watchmen and in return for 
their services hold rent-free lands and receive gTa,tn allowances. 
Some are labourers and others husbandmen. Their favourite god 
is Khandoba, but they worship the usual Brahmanic gods and 
goddesses. Their priests are ordinary village Brahmans. They 
practise bigamy and have to pay for their wives. They bury their 
dead. 

Unsettled Tribes include four divisions with a strength of 
5165 or 0*67 per cent of the Hindu population. The details are : 


Kolhapur Unsettled Tribes , 1881. 


Division. 

Males. 

Females 

Total, 

Kaikddis 

72 

73 

145 

Korns 

629 

638 

1207 

Lam aiis ... ... 

144 

99 

243 

Vadais 

1868 

1 1642 

3510 

Total ... 

2713 

2452 

5165 

* 


Kaika’diS, or Basket Makers, are returned at 145 and as found 
all over the State wandering in search of work. At home they speak 
a mixed Kanarese and Telugu and abroad an incorrect Marathi or 
Kanarese. In the rainy season they live in the skirts of villages 
in wretched leaf and branch huts and under trees during the dry 
months. They eat almost all kinds of flesh except beef, and 
drink liquor. They are dirty and poor but hardworking. They 
make baskets of bdbhul twigs and cotton and tur stalks, and are day 
labourers. They rank below Kolis and are said to belong to the same 
tribe. They are Brahmanic Hindus, and their favourite deities are 
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Khandoba and Mfiyakka. They practise polygamy, allow widow 
marriage, and pay for their wives. They bury their dead, raise 
tombs over their graves, and worship the tombs for three days. 

Korvis, or Basket Makers, are returned as numbering 1267. 
They are a wandering tribe who make baskets and brooms from tur 
Cajanus indicus and cotton stems. They rear pig’, play music, and 
when the chance offers, commit thefts and gang robberies. Their 
favourite deities are Hanuman, Yyankoba, and Yallamma, and their 
favourite month is Shrdvan or July -August. The priests who 
conduct their marriages belong to their own caste, and except in 
BJiddrajpad or August - September and the month in which the 
Musalmdn Muharmm falls they marry their children at any time. 
They practise polygamy, allow widow marriage, and pay for their 
wives. They either bury or burn their dead. 

Lama 'ns, or Caravan Men, who are returned as numbering248are 
said to have come from Khandesh about two hundred years ago. They 
eat most kinds of flesh except the flesh of cattle. Their women wear 
the petticoat and short-sleeved bodice and bone ornaments. They 
are a wandering tribe and trade in grain and salt moving about 
during the fair season with large droves of pack bullocks, buffaloes, 
cows, and sheep, and sometimes camels. During the rains they 
live in the forests. Their chief holidays are Shimga in February- 
March, Dasara in September -October, and Divdli in October - 
November. Their priests are the ordinary village Brahmans, and 
their favourite gods are BaMji and Yy ankatesh. They name their 
children on the twentieth day after birth and their marriages cost 
not less than £10 (Rs. 100). They burn the dead and have their 
social disputes settled by their headman in presence of the cast© 
¥ 4 Gm Since the opening of cart-i’oads the demand for their services 
has greatly declined. 

Vada'ps^ or Quanymen, are returned as numbering 3510. They 
are divided into Gadi or Cart Vadars and Mati or Earth Yadars, who 
eat together but do not intermarry. They are black, strong, well- 
built, and generally spare, and their home speech is Telugu. They 
live outside of villages in rude huts made of sticks mats and 
sugarcane leaves. Their staple food is millet, but they eat fish fowls 
and flesh of all kinds, being specially fond of rats. Their women do 
not wear the bodice, but are careful to wear glass and brass bangles 
round the left and right wrists. Though dirty and intemperate 
they are hardworking, thrifty, and hospitable. Gadi Yadars are 
quarrymen, making grindstones and carrying stones on low solid 
wheeled carts ; the Mati or Earth Yad5xs dig wells and ponds. 
Their favourite gods are Maruti and Yyankoba, and they keep the 
usual Br^hmanic fasts and festivals. Their marriages occupy two 
days Sunday and Monday. On Sunday the turmeric ceremony 
takes place. On*Monday morning an iron post is fixed in the ground 
and the bride and bridegroom are made fco stand near it. Rice and 
holy water given by the guru or teacher are thrown over the pair but 
no texts are repeated. A dinner party on that day ends the ceremony. 
Vadar women are impure for thirty days after childbirth. They 
either bury or burn their dead. They do not send their boys to 
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school, but from their ©arlj years employ them to tend sheep and 
goats. As a class they are fairly off. 

Depressed Classes include five divisions with a strength of 
90,150 or 11*77 per cent of the Hindu population. The details are : 


Kolhapur Depressed Glasses , 1881* 


Division. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Bhangis 

ChambMrs 

Dhors 

Mangs ... 

Mhars 

Total ... 

66 

6248 

617 

6779 

32,610 

62 

4971 

549 

6544 

82,804 

12S 

10,219 

1166 

13,323 

65,314 

| 45,220 

44,930 

90,150 


Bh.an.giS 5 or Nightsoil Men, are returned as numbering 128 and 
as found chiefly in Kolhapur town. They are dark and strongly built, 
and both at home and abroad speak an incorrect Hindustani. They 
live in clean one-storeyed houses, and eat better food than other 
depressed classes. Their staple food is millet, rice, wheat, split 
pulse, vegetables, and occasionally fish and flesh. They smoke 
tobacco, hemp, and opium, and drink liquor. In the morning when 
they go their x’ounds the men wear tight trousers, a jacket, and a cap. 
The women wear either the petticoat, open-backed bodice and head- 
scarf, or the robe reaching to the knee with the skirt tightly drawn 
back between the feet and a small tightfitting bodice with short 
sleeves and a back. They are generally sluggish, weafe, timid, and 
drunken, but contented and orderly. The men are fond of show 
and pleasure. When a Bhangi is ctressed in his best it is hard to 
say to what caste he belongs. He wears a white or red turban, a 
white coat and jacket, and a silk-bordered shouldercloth with a silk 
handkerchief in his hand. They are scavengers and nightsoil men, 
cleaning the town from daybreak to ten. They are paid £1 to 
£l 4s. (Rs. 10-12) a month. In religion they are half Musalmans 
half Hindus, repeating prayers from the Kurcln and at the same 
time worshipping Hindu gods. They rank as the lowest of all 
Hindu castes. Their social disputes are settled at caste meetings. 
They do not send their children to school, and show no signs of 
bettering their condition . 1 

Cha'mbha'rs, or Leather Workers, are returned as numbering 
10,219 and as found over the whole State. They claim descent from 
Ardlaya, one of the sons and great worshippers of Shiv, who 
incurred Shiv's displeasure by making a pair of shoes of his own 
skin which he presented to the god. As a punishment he was doomed 
to be a cobbler for life. They have no memory of any former home. 
The names in common use among men are Apya, Haibati, Mahadu, 
and Rama; and among women, Ahilya, Dhondu, Lakshmi, and 
Rukmini. They belong to two divisions those tha£ make shoes for 
the higher classes, and those that make shoes for Berads, Mangs, and 
Mhars. Though they neither eat together nor intermarry these 
two classes are similar to one another in every respect. As a class 


1 Details of Bhangis are given in the Poona Satistical Account. 
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CMmbhars are fair, middle-sized, a little round-shouldered, and weak 
with large gray eyes, gaunt cheeks, thin lips, and lank head and face 
bair. Their women are well built with regular features and fairer 
than Kunbi women. Both at home and abroad they speak a 
corrupt Marathi and live in one*storeyed houses with mud and 
sun-dried walls and tiled or thatched roofs, with a small open 
veranda and courtyard where they tan hides and work in leather. 
Besides their working tools and a store of hides their house goods 
include metal and earth vessels, quilts, low stools, and blankets. 
They rear cows and buffaloes and poultry. Their staple food 
includes millet bread, pulse, and a pounded mixture of onions garlic 
and chillies. They eat flesh except beef and pork. They eat flesh 
whenever they can afford it, and drink liquor. Except by being less 
clean their dress does not differ from the Kunbi dress. As a class 
Ghambbars are quiet, honest, hardworking, even-tempered, and free 
from crime. They make shoes, water-bags, and harness work to 
order, and sometimes take job work by contract. They work from 
six to ten in the morning, breakfast, and again work till two in the 
afternoon when they again eat and work till eight at night. The 
OhambhaHs is one of the few callings that have not suffered from 
European competition. On the contrary they are better paid than 
they formerly were. Besides by making shoes a few Ghambbars 
earn their living as husbandmen. Chhmbbars rank above Mangs r 
and Mb dr s. They worship all local and Brdh manic gods and 
goddesses, chiefly Mahadev and Yallamma, and they keep the usual 
Brahmanic feasts and fasts. * Their priests who are Brahmans name 
the lucky day for the marriages and conduct the ceremony 1 standing 
at a distance. They make pilgrimages to Singanapur in Satara, to 
Yallamma in Belgaum, and to Jotiba’s hill in Vadi-Batnagiri nine 
inil.es north-west of Kolhapur, They have a religious teacher to 
whom they pay a yearly money tribute, but whom they do not ask 
to settle social disputes which are referred to a council of elderly 
castemen. An appeal from the caste lies to a Chambhar Gosavi at 
Siddhgiri whose decrees are final. Smaller breaches of caste rules 
are punished with fines which take the form of a caste feast and 
no one is allowed to smoke, drink, or eat with, any one who is out 
of caste. They do not send their boys to school qr take to new 
pursuits, but their calling is well paid and they earn enough to live 
on and to save. 

Dliors, 2 or Tahners, are returned as numbering 1 166 and as found 
in towns and large villages. Their names and surnames are the 
same as those among Mhars, and in food, look, dress, and customs 
they do not differ from the Dhors of Ahmadnagar and Bijapur. They 
eat flesh except beef and drink liquor. They tan hides and make 
and repair water-bags. The women mind the house and help the men 
in their calling.^ Besides as tanners Dhors work as husbandmen. 
Though they rank above Mhars and Mangs their touch is thought 
to pollute high and middle class Hindus. They worship all 


1 Details of CMmbhdr customs are given in the Ahmadnagar Statistical Account, 

2 Details of .Dlidr customs are given in the Bij ipur Statistical Account. 
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Hindu gods and goddesses and keep tke regular fasts and feasts. 
Their family gods are Jotiba, Naikoba, and Yallatnma, and their 
priests are village Brahmans who name a lucky day for their 
marriages and repeat verses at the lucky moment standing at a 
distance from the JDhor marriage • booth. Dhors settle caste 
disputes at meetings of castemen subject to the decision of the 
Lingayat Jan gam at Siddbgirh They do not send their boys to 
school. Their calling is well paid but they spend their earnings 
on liquor. Of late years their condition has changed a little. 

Ma'XLgS are returned as numbering 18,323 and as found all over 
the State. They have no memory of any former home. They are 
divided into Dukalvals or begging bards, Garudis or snake-charmers 
now cattle-dealers, Nadas or rope-makers, Pathantan&s or Shivtas or 
cobblers, and Yajantris or musicians. Of these five divisions the 
Nadas think themselves highest and do not eat with the rest. Most 
Mangs speak Marathi and a few who live on the borders of the 
Kanarese districts speak Kanarese. They are darker than Kunbis 
and have a strongly built athletic frame with a fierce look, dark 
or gray eyes, straight nose, gaunt cheeks, and lank and thick head 
and face hair. They live in dirty ill-kept one-storeyed houses 
with stone or sun-burnt brick and mud walls and tiled or thatched 
* roofs. Their house goods include a few brass and copper vessels, 
bellmetal dining plates, cooking earthen pots, and a few dirty 
clothes. Their staple food is millet bread and split pulse with a 
relish of chillies, salt, onions, and garlic. They eat? all kinds of 
flesh including carrion. When they can afford it they drink country 
liquor. The men wear a pair of reddish knee-breeches, a jacket, 
a shouldercloth, and a ragged turban, and gird their loins with 
a waistband. The women dress in the ordinary full Maratha 
robe without passing the skirt back between the feet, and bodice 
with short sleeves and a back. They wear few brass and zinc 
ornaments. Mangs both men and women are proverbially dirty. 
They are faithless, passionate, drunken, and fond of thieving. 
Dukalvals are Mang bards who move from place to place 
begging from Mangs. Garudis under the pretence of begging and 
cattle-dealing are cattle-lifters and sheep and goat stealers which 
they catch aP night or kill while grazing during the day. Nfidas 
are tanners and make hide and hemp ropes, brooms, and bamboo 
baskets. Patkantanas or Shivtas are cobblers. Yajantris are M&ng 
musicians who play on the tabor and clarion. Besides their special 
occupations many Mangs of all classes work as day labourers and 
village watchmen. A Mang is also the State executioner whose 
dearest pleasure is said to be adjusting the noose round the neck 
of a Mhfir the hereditary rival of their tribe. They are poor and 
live from hand to mouth. They rank below Mhfirs and above 
Bhangis. They are Brahmanic Hindus and adore Brahmans whom 
they call to conduct their marriages. They worship all local and 
Brfihraanic Hindu gods and goddesses and keep some of the leading 
fasts and feasts. Their favourite deities are J otiba in Yadi-Ratnagiri 
nine miles north-west of Kolhapur and Yallamma of Parasgad in 
Belgaum whose shrines they sometimes visit. They have a strong 
faith in soothsaying sorcery and witchcraft.- They allow widow 
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marriage and polygamy, bat forbid polyandry. As among Mhars the 
Husband Has to pay the bidders father a sum of money, and their 
marriage ceremony does not differ from that of Mhars. Mangs either 
burn or bury their dead and are impure for ten days after a death. On 
the twelfth they take holy water from the Tillage astrologer and give 
a caste dinner. They are bound together by a strong caste feeling 
and have headmen called Mhetars. The Mhetars with the chief 
Mang inhabitants of the surrounding five villages settle social dis- 
putes. Breaches of social rules are punished by putting the offender 
out of caste. They do not send their children to school, but their 
condition of late years shows some signs of improving. 

Mha'rs are returned as numbering 65,314 and as found in 
considerable numbers all over the State. They have no memory of 
any former settlement. The names in common use among men are 
Kondunak, Limbn&k, Masnak, and Bamnak; and among women 
Bhimi, Iji, Bani, Taini, and Yelli. Like South Konkan MMrs the 
men take the word ndk apparently a corruption of ndik or leader 
after their names. Of the many divisions into which Mhars say 
they are divided, thirteen are represented in Kolhapur. The 
thirteen are Andvon or virgin-born, Beles or broom basket and mat 
makers, Jhd-des or sweepers, Grhadshis or musicians, Ghatkamblis, 
Gondvans or beggars, Hedshis, Kabules, Kudvans, Ladvans, Pans 
or flute-players, Sankamblis, and Saladis. The members of these 
divisions neither eat together nor intermarry. Except those living 
in the villages bordering qh the Kanarese country who speak 
K&narese, most Mhars speak an incorrect and oddly pronounced 
Marathi both at home and abroad. When he meets a man of his 
own caste a Mhar says Namastu or A bow to you, and when he 
meets any one other than a Mhar he says Johar , said to be from the 
Sanskrit yoddhar or warrior. They are dai'ker than Kunbis, with 
gaunt cheeks, irregular features, a dreamy expression, and fiat noses, 
still except in colour they differ little from Kunbis. They live on the 
skirts of towns and villages in dirty ill-kept one-storeyed houses 
with sun-burnt brick or stone and mud walls and tiled or thatched 
roofs. Mhars consider it wrong to live in a house for which rent 
has to be paid. Their house goods include a few brass drinking 
vessels, bellmetal dining plates, earthen cooking dishes, and a few 
clothes. Only husbandmen own bullocks and field tools. Mhars 
are great eaters hut poor cooks. Their staple food is millet bread 
and cheap vegetables and, when they can get it, carrion. Except 
the flesh of the peacock, hog, and cat, they say they may use any 
kind of flesh. • They are very fond of mutton and eat it with rice 
and pulse and wheat bread on holidays. They smoke tobacco and 
hemp and drink liquor. The men dress in a loincloth, a waistcloth, 
a jacket, a blanket as a shouldercloth, and a white or red turban. 
The women plait their hair in a braid which hangs down the back. 
They wear the ‘full Maratha robe without passing the skirt back 
between the feet and a bodice with short sleeves and a back. 
Except that it is somewhat richer, the Mlhir’s holiday dress is the 
same as his every-day dress. They are hardworking and fairly 
honest, but careless and unclean. They are often accused of 
poisoning village cattle, and the village headman keeps a list of all 
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the village Mhars, does not allow them to go out of the village 
without his leave, and every evening sees that all are present in the 
village. 

They are village servants, street-sweepers, and dead cattle’ 
carriers. They act as guides and messengers to public officers 
travelling on duty being rewarded by the grant of indm or rent-free 
lands. A few are husbandmen and a few bricklayers. The chief 
dues for Mh&rs' services to villagers which were allowed by the 
Muhammadan and Maratha governments are Sita-devi or a part of 
a standing sugarcane crop, village or town gate offerings. Soli food 
offerings on the full-moon of Pkdlgun in March, bendur grain gifts on 
the full-moon of Ashddh or June- July, hides of dead cattle, hdt-shekne 
or hand-warming, a money gift for watching the fire made for 
boiling sugarcane juice, ghar-takka or home-money, money paid for 
digging graves, grain lying on and about the thrashing floor when 
the floor is used for the first time, grain at the bottom of a jpev or 
grain pit, the rice strewn on the two low stools which are set for 
the bride and bridegroom, a yearly pair of sandals for watching the 
village or town gate, rukka or marriage gift including two coppers in 
cash, a piece of cocoa-kernel and a handful of rice, oti-pati or lap-tax 
that is handfuls of grain put into the laps of Mhar women at the 
• first treading of the grain, money thrown into her platter when a 
Mhar woman comes to wave a lamp round the head of the bride's 
or bridegroom's mother, madhe-pade or carcass-tax, manguli or gifts 
for winding a string round the village pn the no-mo on* of Ashddh in 
June- July and of Kdrtih in October-November, ran-sodvan or forest- 
leaving that is grain ears given to jVlh&rs on the first cutting and 
stacking, jpendha or straw, and lagin takka or marriage -rupee that is 
fid. (4 as.) given to the village Mh&r when the booth is raised. Of 
late years regular employment in State public works has improved the 1 
condition of the MMrs and they are less in debt than Kunbis. They 
have no credit and can borrow only at twenty -five to fifty per cent. 
They work from six to twelve and from two to nine. Village 
watchmen sleep by day and stay awake all night. Their busy 
season is from January to June. Besides the ordinary Brahmanie 
holidays they take a holiday on the Rede Jatrn or Buffalo Fair 
that is wheu buffaloes are killed in bonour of the cholera goddess. 
They rank first among the depressed classes and do not eat from 
Mangs. When a Kunbi is buried or burnt without a Brahman 
priest, a Mhar is asked to say, Ye great angels,* free Bdjpu son of 
Rama from worldly affections. - His sin and his merit have been 
balanced, he is gone to Shiv’s heaven by holding the sacred bull's 
tail, Shiv, Har Har. 1 A family of five spend about 10s. (Rs. 5) 
a month on food and dress. A boy's marriage costs £5 to £6 (Rs. 
50-60) including all the girl's father’s expenses and a special pay- 
ment of £2 8s. (Rs. 24), and a death 10s. to £3 (Rs. 5 - 30). MMrs 
are Brahmanie Hindus, but they cannot tell whether they are 


; -l The Mar&thi runs : Jliada jhucla sansdr toda, papa, pimydcha jhdla nivdda, dev - 
icmehe devgan miratche mahdgan (he says deceased’s name} basvydcM shep dharun 
:aildsds gela. Shiv, Har Har, 

; b 569—15 ■ ' 
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Bhdgvats or Smarts. They revere Brahmans and have also teachers 
or gurus of their own caste. The head of their teachers is called 
Dheguji Meghuji or Cloud of Clouds. There are three Clouds of 
Clouds, of one of whom Kolh&pur is the see. 1 The jurisdiction of 
the Kolhapur Cloudy Highness passes as far south as the Tung- 
bhadra, and his yearly dues, which are collected at the rate of 4s, 
(Rs. 2) a village amount to about £300 (Rs. 3000). His office is 
hereditary. The Dheguji Meghujis are much respected ; they eschew 
beef and do not allow other Mhars to touch their food. Mhars 
worship all Brahmanic gods and goddesses, their favourite deities 
being Bahiroba, Khandoba, Mhasoba, and Yithoba. Their peculiar 
deities are the cholera goddess or Mari, Pandhar or the village site 
goddess, and Thai or the settlement place -spirit. Besides these 
gods and goddesses they worship their ancestors* brass images as 
house gods, and they have strong faith in soothsaying sorcery and 
witchcraft. 

A Mhar woman is held impure for eight days after childbirth. 

On the fifth a few spots of sandal and turmeric paste are daubed on 
the wall near the mother's cot. The spots are marked with sandal 
paste and rice, and a lamp is waved round them. Mhar children are 
named on the ninth day. Polygamy and widow-marriage are 
allowed and polyandry is forbidden. Mhar girls who are devoted ^ 
to Khandoba remain unmarried and become their fathers* heirs. 
When a marriage is settled the boy's father asks the village astro- 
loger to fix %e marriage day. On the day before the marriage day 
the boy is rubbed with turmeric paste and bathed, aud his kins- 
people and friends take the rest^of the paste to the girl's house, rub 
the girl with the paste, and present her with a robe and a few 
ornaments. In the evening of the marriage day an hour before the 
time fixed the boy goes on horseback in procession to the girl's, 
where the village astrologer gives the boy and girl two yellow 
strings with bits of turmeric roots fastened to them to tie round 
their wrists. The boy and girl are then taken to the marriage altar 
and seated on two low wooden stools, the girl to the right and the 
boy to the left. The village astrologer and the kinspeople and 
friends of the pair throw yellow rice on the pair and they are 
wedded. Betel is handed to all present and friends an>d kinspeople 
are feasted. After the feast the boy and girl are taken on horse- 
back to the village Maruti, where they break a cocoanut and go to 
jthe boy's house. ^The ceremony ends with two feasts one given by 
teach party, Mhdrs bury their dead and mourn three days. On the 
ithird day the chief mourner shampoos the bearers' shoulders, and 
ogives them food before any of the family eats and while the 
beaters are eating every one leaves the house. Mhdrs are bound 
together by strong caste feeling and have headmen or Mhetars. 
Breaches against caste rules are punished by putting the offender 
out c>f caste. A^nimb twig is thrown on the offender's house and all 
Are enjoined to keep aloof from the offender's family on pain of losing 
tcaste.' When m offender is let back, he has to spend 4s. to £ 1 


1 The other two sees are at Dombingaon on the Grod&vari and Vasi the position of 
Which the Kolhapur Mhta do not know. 
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(Es. 2-10) on a caste dinner. The high priest gives Mm tirth or 
holy water to sip and he is allowed to eat in the same row with his 
castemen. Mh&rs seldom send their boys to school, but of late 
years their condition has shown signs of improving. 

Beggars include nine classes with a strength of 8504 or 0*46 
per cent of the Hindu population. The details are : 

Kolhapur Beggars , 1881 . 


Division. 

Males. 

Females 

Total. 

Division. 

Males. 

Females 

Total. 

Bair&gis... 

64 

42 

106 

Gosavis 

989 

S07 

1796 

CliudbudkeJ osliis 

129 

139 

268 

Valhars 

149 

121 

270 

Domb&ris 

71 

10S 

179 

Vasudevs 

13 

13 

26 

Gdrudis... 

31 

22 

53 





G-ondhlis 

384 

366 

750 





Gop&ls ... 

29 

27 

56 

Total ... 

1859 

1645 

3504 


Baira'gis, properly Vairagis or Ascetics are returned as numbering 
106 and as found wandering all over the State. As all Hindus except 
the depressed classes are allowed to become Bairagis, the class varies 
greatly in appearance. They speak Hindustani among themselves. 
They are vegetarians and keep from flesh fish and liquor, but freely 
use hemp. They dress in ochre-coloured clothes. They smear their 
bodies with ashes and grow their hair long, wearing it either 
dishevelled or coiled round the head. Bairagis are passionate and 
idle and almost always under the influence of hemp. They are re- 
ligious beggars and wander all over the country sometimes in bands 
and sometimes singly. On the third Monday of SM'dvan or July- 
August the State gives a dinner, clothes, and money to Bairagis. 
They are devotees of Yishnu and visit many of the famous Vishnu 
shrines. Their gurus or teachers who are also Bairagis have maths 
or monasteries in different holy places in India. The guru is suc- 
ceeded by his favourite disciple. When a Hindu wishes to become 
a Bairagi, he tells a distinguished Bair&gi that he wishes to become 
his chela or disciple. A day is fixed on which the novice is stripped 
of his clothes and is given a loincloth to wear and a hom or burnt- 
offering is made. The novice then takes a vow of poverty, celi- 
bacy, and pilgrimage to all holy places in India. The vow is not 
always kept. Only a few of them refrain from cutting their hair 
and nails, and undergo bodily tortures. They worship all Br£h- 
manic gods and keep most fasts and feasts. They believe in witch- 
craft and soothsaying. They bury their dead and do not mourn. 
On the thirteenth a feast is given to Bairagis. 

Chndbudke Joshis, or Hourglass-drum Astrologers, are re- 
turned as numbering 268 and as found in small numbers in some of 
the eastern and southern villages of Kolhapur. They take their name 
from the little hourglass-shaped drum or chudbudke . In name 
house food and dress they do not differ from Kunbis. A Chud- 
budke Joshi got up for his begging tour is a quaint figure. He is 
dressed in a large dirty white turban with a red cloth turned over it, 
a long white coat reaching below his knees, and a tattered silk- 
bordered shouldercloth. In one hand is a book by referring to 
which they pretend to foretell fortunes, and. in the other is the name- 
giving hourglass-shaped drum. As they are generally unable to 
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read, they do not tell fortunes by almanacs and books, but judge 
by the face and the lines on the bands. They have good fortune 
in store for every one who asks them. Tbeir usual blessing is 
Brother, thy belly will grow large, that is You will become a big 
man. 1 They beg from morning to evening. The harvest is their 
busy time when they lay in grain for the rainy season. Their 
favourite goddesses are Yallamma and Margai. In other points of 
religion and in customs they do not differ from Kunbis. Their 
social disputes are settled by a headman or Mhetar who lives at 
Kolhapur. They do not send their children to school nor take to 
new pursuits. On the whole they are a falling class. 

Dombaris, or Tumblers also called Kolhatis, are returned as num- 
bering 179 and as found wandering all over the State. They have 
no memory of any former settlement. They are generally dark, 
strong, and well made with regular features. Their home speech 
is a mixed Marathi Hindustani and Kdnarese. They live in small 
huts of grass matting and own donkeys to carry their kit, dogs for 
watching, and she-buffaloes for milk. The mens dress includes a 
loincloth, cholnds or knee-breeches, a tattered turban, and a piece 
of cloth thrown loosely over the shoulders. The women dress in 
a full Maratha robe without passing the skirt back between the 
feet and a bodice with short sleeves and a back. The women who 
tumble are careful about their dress and appearance, and wear a 
few ornaments. They are a wandering tribe of tumblers and rope- 
dancers of bacj character, the„women prostitutes, and all when they 
get the chance thieves. They are under the eye of the police. They 
worship both Hindu gods and M^usalman saints and have no regular 
rites. They have neither priests nor headmen : the most influential 
among them advises the community. They believe in witchcraft 
and ghosts. They have no fixed customs. Their marriage ends with 
a procession from the bridegroom’s house to the bride’s and a caste 
feast. They do not send their children to school and show no 
signs of bettering their condition. 

Ga'rudis, or Jugglers and Snakecharmers, are returned as num- 
bering fifty-three and as found wandering with their families in all • 
-parts of the State. They are Brahmanic Hindus and ask Brahmans 
to conduct their marriages. They fast on the eleventh of each 
.fortnight and on the first day of Ashvin or September - October. 
They practise bigamy and pay for their wives. They either burn or 
bury their dead. r 

GondMis, or Performers of the gondhal dance, are returned as 
numbering 750 and as found all over the State. Except that they 
are poorer, they differ little from Kunbis in name, house, food, or 
dress. They are beggars begging from door to door for grain 
clothes and money, singing dancing and playing on a drum 
called sambal, on p the one-stringed fiddle or famtune, and on metal 
cups or His. They beg on Tuesdays and Fridays, days sacred 
to Bhavani. They also perform the gondhal dance, and entertain 


1 The incorrect Marathi runs : Tujhe dvdnd molhe Kohl ga ddda . 
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people with their songs. The gondhal dance 1 is generally performed 
among Deshasth Brahmans and among Marathas and Kunbis in 
honour of Bhavfini on the occasion of a thread -girding, of a mar- 
riage, or of a birth. The dance always takes place at night. 
During the day the host gives a feast to dancers, who generally 
perform in a band of three to five. At night the dancers come 
back bringing their musical instruments, a torch or divti , and the 
dress of the chief player. The dance begins between nine and 
p ten at night and with good performances ends between four and 
five in the morning. On a wooden stool in the largest room of the 
house they set a brass water-pot or tdmbya . In the month of the 
water-pot betel leaves are laid and the whole is closed with a 
cocoanut. The water-pot with the cocoanut represents the family 
goddess Bhavani. On either side of the pot are set two lighted 
torches which are fed with oil from time to time. The head dancer 
is dressed in a long white robe reaching to his ankles fringed 
with red or gold and gathered in puckers a little above the waist and 
wears cowry shell necklaces and jingling bell anklets. He takes 
his stand in front of the goddess and his companions stand behind 
him playing on the double drum or sambal and one-stringed fiddle 
called tuntune . The head dancer dances and sings hymns in praise 
of Bhavfini and his companions repeat a refrain. After BhavanPs 
p * praise is over the rest of the time is spent in reciting and explaining 
historical ballads and singing love songs. They are idle and many 
consider it a degradation to work as labourers. They are not so 
well off as they used to be. Owing to the want of patronage 
skilled Grondhlis are disappearing. In religious and social customs 
they do not differ from Kunbis. They seldom send their children 
to school and on the whole are a falling class. 

Gopals, literally Gowkeepers, are returned as numbering fifty-six 
and as found wandering over the State. They are Mh&r beggars 
who wear a woollen necklace, clash cymbals, and ask blessings on 
the almsgiver. Though Mhdrs by birth and in social customs, they 
do not eat from Mhars. 

Gosa'vis, or Passion Lords, are returned as numbering 1796 and 
as found either wandering or settled all over the State. They are 
divided into live classes Ban, Bharti, Giri, Puri, and Sarasvati, who, 
except Bhartis and Paris, eat together and intermarry. They are 
recruited from all Hindus except the depressed 'classes. The body 
of Gos&vis include those who willingly become ®Gosavis, children 
bought by Gosavis, and children presented to Gosdvis by their 
parents. Those who are married generally live in one-storeyed 
houses. Among themselves they speak Hindustani and Marathi 
with others. Gosfivis wear ochre-coloured clothes. They dine with 
Kunbis, eat goats sheep and fowls, smoke tobacco and hemp, and 
some drink country liquor. They are passionate and idle. They 
are religious beggars. On the third Monday of Bhravan or J uly - 
August the State gives a dinner, clothes, and money to Gosavis. 
Though at the initiation they take a vow of poverty and celibacy. 


1 Details are given in the Poona Statistical Account* 
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most of them are traders,, moneylenders, soldiers, and a few are indm 
or rent-free landholders. They formerly wandered in armed bands, 
waged war with Bairagis, and plundered the country they passed 
through. They are devotees of Shiv, worship all regular Brahmauic 
gods, and keep most fasts and feasts. Some marry and some keep 
mistresses. Those who live a single life are generally attended by 
a disciple who is their heir and successor. They bury their dead 
and do not mourn. On the thirteenth they give a feast to Gosavis. 

Vallia'rs are returned as numbering 270 and as found only in 
some villages of the State. In name,, house, food, dress, religion, 
and customs they do not differ from Kunbis. They play on flutes 
and drums and beg. Some are husbandmen, some make horse 
whips, and some are day-labourers. They do not send their children 
to school and are a steady class. 

Va'sndevs are returned as numbering twenty-sis and as found 
wandering all over the State. In name, house, food, dress, religion, 
and customs they do not differ from Kunbis. The men beg 
dressed in trousers, a long white coat, and a long crown-like hat 
with a brass top surrounded with peacock feathers. While begging 
three or four dance in a circle striking together their metal cups 
or tdls and castanets or chiplis. 

Linga'y&ts, 1 properly Lingvats or Ling Wearers, are returned as 
numbering 75,212 of whom 89,571 are males and 35,641 females. 
They are chiefly found in the Alta, Gadinglaj, and Shirol sub- 
divisions. Cft the whole number 27,148 or more than one-third 
are in Gadinglaj on the south-east bordering on Belgaum. The 
Ling£yat sect rose to importance during the , twelfth century. 
Basav, the founder of the sect was the son of an Aradhya or Shaiv 
Brahman of Ingle shvar near Bagevadi about twenty-two miles south- 
east of Bijapur. The worship of the ling as a home or shrine of Shiv 
is generally admitted to have belonged to the tribes who held the 
south of India before the arrival of the Brahmans. The Lingayats 
claim the ling as the earliest object of worship and look on Basav 
as the restorer not the author of the faith. It is not unlikely that 
like other guardian emblems or objects the ling has from very 
early times been worn by the people of the Deccan. 2 r Guravs, not 
Brahmans, are the proper ministrants in Shaiv shrines, who often 
wear the ling, though most of them are not followers of the 
Lingdyat faith. r From them or some other local classes the 


1 Detailed accounts of Lingayats are given in the Dh&rw&r and Bij&pur Statistical 
Accounts. 

2 In Egypt, in Rome, and still in Italy a small ling or phalus is hung round a 
child’s neck to ward off the evil eye. For the same reason a phalus was tied under 
a Roman warrior’s triumphal car. The Br&hman story of the origin of the wearing 
of the ling is that Brahma asked Rudra or Shiv to plan a world, Rudra disappeared 
into the lower world and remained so long thinking how to devise an everlasting 
world that Brahma r weary of waiting himself completed the universe. News came 
to Rudra that a world had been made. In a fit of passion he forced his -way 
through the earth and determined to destroy all that Brahma had done. The gods 
prayed him to spare it and he relented. He took from the gods their power and 
made an animal with three horns one of Vishnu’s power, one of his own, and the 
third of Brahma’s. Rudra afterwards restored their power to Brahma and Vishnu 
and wore the third horn round his own neck calling it dtma ling or soul-essence. 
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Aradhya Brahmans seem to have adopted the practice of wearing 
fclie ling round tlie arm. Tliis practice Basav extended to all 
members of his sect. His followers consider Basav an incarnation 
of Nandi or Shiv’s bull. According to tradition his father was a 
worshipper oipdrthiv or earth lings, which he made daily with 
his own hands. Basav is said to have refused to be girt with the 
sacred thread, or, according to another account, refused to 
repeat the gaycttri or sun-hymn and was forced to leave his 
fathers house. He went to Kalyan in the Nizam's country about 
a hundred miles north-west of Haidarabad then the seat of the 
usurper Yijjal or Bijjal of the Kalachuri family, who was a Jain by 
religion. Basav’s -cleverness attracted the notice of Baldev the 
prime minister, who gave him his daughter in marriage, and his 
advancement was further hastened by the beauty of his sister Akka 
Nagamma with whom king Bijjal fell in love. After the death of 
his father-in-law, Basav became prime minister, and in time rose to 
the command of the army and the control of the finances. When he 
rose to power Basav took great pains to spread his new religion. 
He filled all the offices of the State with adherents of the new 
sect. 1 At length his power became so formidable that Bijjal 
determined to seize him. Basav fled, and gathering a large body of 
his followers turned on the king who w 7 as in pursuit of him and 
defeated him. This happened in 1168. He returned in triumph to 
Kalyan with the king as his prisoner. According to the Basav 
Puran, because the king had put out the eyes of two pious Lingdyats, 
Basav ordered him to be killed. He cursed Kalyan and retired to 
Sangameshvar about ten miles north of Hungund in Bijdpur, the 
meeting of the Malprabha and Krishna. When Basav heard that the 
king was dead he prayed Shiv to receive him, the ling opened and 
Basav passed into it. According to J ain histories after the murder of 
his king Basav was seized with panic. He fled from the king's son and 
sought refuge in Ulvi in North Kdnara about twenty miles south of 
Supa, Finding that the town could not stand against the besieging 
army, Basav leapt into a well and perished. Lingdyats still go on 
pilgrimage to Ulvi in Mdgh or January -February. After Basav's 
death the sect made rapid progress. According to the theory of 
the faith the^wearers of the ling are equal and distinctions of caste 
cease. It is said that Basav allowed people of even the lowest 
classes to join the new sect. According to some accounts, the bulk 
of the early adherents were men of low caste. J.n support of this 
it is said that the bulk of Lingayat saints are outcastes and women 
and that there is not a Brahman among them. 2 * Soon after Rasav's 
death, the lower or impure classes were not allowed to join and all 
other classes who wished to join had to pass a term of proving 
before they were admitted to be members. Like the doctrine of 
the equality of believers many of Basav’s other doctrines, if they 
ever passed beyond theory, are no longer practiced. One of his 
leading doctrines was that there was one Grod who required neither 


1 According to Jain traditions Basav started Iiis new religion because he had been 

put out of caste for taking food from the hands of a woman in her monthly sickness. 

* Madras Journal of Literature and Science, II. 146. 
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mediators, fasts, nor pilgrimages. The Kolhapur Lingayats worship 
several gods, among them Basav the founder of the faith whom 
they consider an incarnation of Nandi or Shiv’s bull, Ganpati and 
Virbhadra the sons of Shiv, and Ganga and Parvati the wives of Shiv. 
Besides the members of Shiv’s family Kolhapur Lingdvats worship 
Yallamma of Hampi in Belari and Tuljabhavani of Tuljapur in the 
Nizam’s country. The Kolhapur Lingayats fast on Shivrdtra or 
Shiv’s Night in January -February, and make pilgrimages to Ulvi 
in North Kanara and Sangameshvar in Bijapur, and the Jamgam 
in practice is no less a mediator than the Brahman. One of the 
leading doctrines of Basav’s faith was that nothing could make 
the bearer of the ling impure. To the true believer the observance 
of ceremonial impurity in consequence of a womans monthly 
sickness, a birth, or a death was unnecessary. In practice the 
Kolhapur Lingayats are little less careful to observe ceremonial 
uncleanliness in connection with monthly sickness, births, and 
deaths than their Brahmanic neighbours. Another of Basav’s 
leading doctrines was that as she wore the ling the Lingayat woman 
was the equal of the Ling&yat man ; that therefore she should not 
marry till she came of age ; that she should have a say in the choice 
of her husband ; and that she, equally with the man, might be a 
guru or Lingayat teacher. Lingayat women in Kolhapur ai’e 
married in their childhood, they have nothing to say to the choice 
of their husband, and except that the widow’s hair is not 
shaved and that she is not ^stripped of her bodice, her position 
differs in no way from the position of a widow in a Brahmanic 
Hindu household. According to the theory of the Lingayat faith 
the wearer of the ling is safe from all evil influences, neither stars 
nor evil spirits can harm him. In practice Kolhapur Lingayats 
consult astrologers and fear and guard against evil spirits little 
less constantly and carefully than their Brahmanic Hindu neigh- 
bours. The chief points of difference between a Kolhapur Linga- 
yat and Brahmanic Hindu is that the Lingayat worships fewer 
gods, that he has fewer fasts and feasts and fewer ceremonies 
especially death ceremonies and purifying ceremonies ; that both 
men and women wear the Xing and neither man nor woman the 
sacred thread; that both men and women rub their- brows with 
cowdung ashes ; that as a rule men shave the whole head, and 
that neither a widow’s head nor a mourner’s lip is shaved ; that 
they neither eat animal food nor drink liquor ; and that they show 
no respect to Brahmans and show high respect to Jangams their 
own priests. In having a Kn^-binding, an initiation for priests, 
and a purifying ceremony for all instead of the sixteen sacraments 
or sanskars, Lingayats differ both from Brahmanical and Jain Hindus. 
In their respect for life, in the strictness of their rules against the 
use of animal food and liquor, and in the little regard they show 
to the dead the Eing&yats are like the Jains. 1 


1 In connection with the Buddhist and Jain element in the Lingayats it is worthy 
of note that one of the latest buildings raised to Buddhist gods about 1095 was 
built at Dambal in Dhlrw&r by traders of the Vira Balanja sect who afterwards 
became great supporters of the Lingayat faith. 
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KolMpur Lingayats belong to four classes Jan gams or priests, 
V&nis or traders, Panchams or Panckamsalis, 1 2 craftsmen husband- 
men and herdsmen, and a fourth unnamed class including servants 
barbers washermen and Mhars. The Lingayat priests of Kolha- 
pur include five sects or schools Ekoram^rfidkya, Marularddhya, 
Pandit&rMkya, Revan firadhya, and Yiskvaradhya. The founders 
of these schools Ekor&m, Marul, Pandit, Revan, and Yishva, are 
believed to have sprung from the five mouths of Shiv and to have 
been great spreaders of the Lingayat faith. 

They seldom meet and there is no show of rivalry. To laymen 
all Jangams are holy and they worship all without much inquiry 
as to their school. Each of the five schools includes thirteen 
divisions or bagis. The divisions or bagis of the Ekor&maradhya 
school are Bkasma, Ohandragundi, Katiyemba, Khadgi, Khastak, 
Lambonemba, Mrityakanti, Rajyu, Ramgiri, Raupya, Skikkari, 
Triputi, and Yasam. The divisions of the Marularadhya school are 
Bilvasutra, Bhaitraya, Chakari, Kattar, Kavach, Koraban, Kuksha- 
kanta, Kutar, Malli, Masani, Nilkanfci, Singi, and Svarnakanthi. 
The divisions of the Panditarddkya school are Bedadi, Bhagini, 
Danti, Gonikati, J&lkanti, Jathar, Keshkanti, Lallat, Lochan, 
Muktaguchha, Natija, Trigun, and Vijaprakanti. The divisions of 
• the Revanaradhya school are Bkikti, Digambar, Mahni, Murath, 
Musadi, Nat, Pachhakanti, Padvidi, Puran, Shadga, Shori, Surgi, 
and Veni. The divisions of the Viskvaradhya school are Dash- 
mnkh, Gagan, Gochar, Guhagra, Gurj^rkanti, Kambl*, Panchvaktu, 
Panchvani, Lagudi, Musali, Pashupati, Shitali, and Yrishabh. The 
chief details of the five leading schools are i 

Lingdyat Sects, 1881* 


School. 

Origin. 

Centre, 

Stock. 

Sutra or 
Branch. 

Prewar or 
Founder. 

Ekor&ni&r&dliya ... 

Dra k s h a r a m 
Kshetra. 

Ked&r 3 ... 

Bhringi ... 

Lambak 

Virshaiv. 

Marularadhya ... 

Shri Sidhavata. 

Ujjain ... ... 

Nandi ...| 

Vrishtika ..j 

Vireshvar 

Panditaradhya ... 

Shuddhkundi... 

ShrishailParvat 

Vrishabh ... 

Muktaguchha .1 

Virshaiv. 

Revanaradhya ... 

Kolupakish ... 

Kadalipur (Ba- 
lehalli). 

Vir... ' | 

Padvidi ...j 

Virshaiv. 

Viskvaradhya >„ 

Vishvesha Ling. 

Kollipfike 

Skand 

Panch varna ...| 

Virshaiv. 


► Jangams of the same school division or bagi do not intermarry. 

Jangams include five classes, Yirakts or renouncers of worldly 
pleasures, Pattadevrus or head priests, Ayyfis or packers, Charantis 
or wanderers, and Maris or acolytes. 3 The Yirakts wear the loincloth 


1 Panchams&lis seem to mean Jain weavers. The Panchams are the fifth or lowest 
class of Jains whom all who marry widows have to join, Compare the account of 
Lingayats in the Statistical Account of Dh&rwdr. 

2 Ked&r is in the Garhw&l district of the North-West Provinces, Ujjain in M&lwa, 
Shri Shail Parvafc in North Arkot, Kadlipur the modern B&lehalli in Dlnlrwdr, and 
KollipAke an unidentified Western Chdiukya capital in Southern India (Fleet’s 
Dynasties of the K&narese Districts of the Bombay Presidency, 44). 

3 Vircilct is from the Sanskrit vi without and rang to please ; Pattadevru is from 
the Sanskrit pat cloth through paM clothed hence honoured, and dev shining hence 
worshipful. Devru is the KJuiarese plural of dev, Ayya means spiritual guide and is 
often applied to common teachers. 
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and short loose shirt, and spend most of their time in devotion and 
study. The Pattadevrus wear a waistcloth instead of a loincloth 
and are less retired than the Virakts. The Ayyas are married and 
live chiefly "by begging. When begging they wear the bell-garter 
or jctng below the right knee, wear ochre-coloured clothes, and 
carry a cane staff . 1 The Charantis or wanderers go from place 
to place and gather contributions from the Lin gay at laity for the 
support of monasteries or maths . Maris or acolytes are celibates 
and wait on the Virakts. After the death of a Vir&kt, the most 
learned and fittest among his Maris or attendants is raised to his 
seat. Unlike Bijdpur Lingayats, Kolhapur Lingayats have no 
(xan&chiris or monastery managers, Mathpatis or Ling&yat beadles, 
and Chalvadis or Mhar standard-bearers, - In Kolhapur the heads 
of small monasteries are called Mathadayyds. Vanis and Pan ch- 
ains or Panchamsalis can become Jangams but it is only when a 
Jan gam has no child or relation that he adopts a boy from these 
classes. The boy must be unmarried and must not be the child 
of a widow by her second husband. Ayy&s or married Jangams 
may take food from any Lingayat except from members of the 
barber washerman and Mhar classes, and in some cases from oil- 
men and ferrymen, When a Jangam gives a feast, all except these 
three classes come and eat together. The same freedom is observed 
when a feast is given in a monasteiy or math . In Kolhapur the 
word Jangam is generally applied to the Janganris assistants, 
the Mathpatiq. or Lingayat beadles of Belgaum and other Kanarese 
districts, who in all religious ceremonies act under the Janganris 
orders. In Kolhapur the head local Jangam is called svdmi or 
loi*d a title which in other districts belongs to the provincial high 
priest. The house in which the Mathadayya or local head priest 
lives is called a math or monastery. In places where there are 
many Lingayats the monastery is a large building of stone or 
burnt brick, an open quadrangle generally shaded with trees 
among which the bel AEgle marmelos is conspicuous. The four 
verandas of the quadrangle are covered with tiled roofs one of 
which is set apart as a ling shrine with a Nandi or hull in front. 
In the central hall a place is set apart for the svdmi or chief priest, 
whose authority extends over several villages. On the space set 
apart for the svdmi a cushion with pillows on three sides of it is 
always spread. Several small rooms are used as a cook-room for 
the svdmi, a worshipping- room, a study, and a sleeping-room. In 
the outer verandas a school is generally held where Kanarese and 
sometimes Sanskrit are taught. In the open ground behind the 
monastery are generally a well, and at some distance the tombs 
of previous svamis , cube-shaped stone structures with a ling on 
the top. The hind part of the enclosure is generally surrounded 
with a wall. At each corner of the building is a stone called the 
lingmudrikallu $>r ling-marked stone. Lingayat strangers can 
almost always find a meal at a monastery. No Brahmanic Hindu 


1 KolMpnr Ling&yats do not carry the cobra-cane or ndgbet and do not know why 
the cane carried by Bijdpur Jangams is called ndgbet or cobra-cane. 
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can get a meal at a monastery and no Lingayat stranger can remain 
at a monastery more than two days. The income of tbe head of the 
monastery is generally partly paid by the State, most of it is collect- 
ed from the local Lingayats chiefly on marriage and other festive- 
occasions, from trade fees, and from gifts at religions ceremonies-. 
The head of the monastery often gets presents of cloth from cloth- 
dealers and grain from husbandmen and landowners. A stranger- 
who visits the head of a monastery is generally requested to lay 
some silver coins before his feet. If the svdmi expresses, a wish 
for anything his wish is promptly gratified by on.e of his followers. 
He generally takes his midday meal at a follower's house and some- 
times takes a little at several houses ; his evening- meal he takes in, 
the monastery. He has servants and attendants who exact prompt 
obedience from the svdmi’s followers. The svdmi is always care- 
ful on all occasions to press on his followers the need of keeping 
their faith and of unquestioning obedience to- all its rules. In the 
afternoon he generally reads some sacred book, old people almost 
always coming to hear. In Shrdvan or J uly- August the congregation 
is specially large and is generally chiefly composed of old women^ 
The Puriin is finished in Bhddrapad or August -September, when 
the hearers give cash and clothes and a feast is held,. 

The class of Lingayats who rank next to Jangams are- the Vanis 
or traders. They are divided into Sbilvants or rule-keepers and 
Lokvants or common people . 1 Sbilvants rank next to Jangams and 
can become Jangams by passing the purifying ceremony called 
diksha . Lokvants who rank next to Shilvants can also become* 
Jangams. Except when a Jangam is the host or when the feast is 
held in a religious house neither Shilvants nor Lokvants eat with 
members of the lower classes. The third division includes Panchams- 
or Panchamsalis, oilmen or Telis,. ferrymen or Ambis, cowherds or* 
Gavlis, gardeners or Malis, and potters or Kumbh&rs. A Jangam 
may adopt a Pancham boy. The fourth or lowest class includes 
Nhavis or barbers, Parits or washermen, and MMrs.. 

The names in common use among men are generally taken from 
the names of Shiv as Rudr&ppa, and Shivlingappa, some from Basav 
and Guru as Basfippa, Vir Bas&ppa, and Gurusidliappa. If a woman 
has lost several children she gives her next child a mean name, as 
Kallfippa from hallu (K.) stone and Kadappa from had (K.) forest. 
The names in common use among women are Basavva from Basav, 
Gangavva from the heavenly Ganges, Kallav^a from hallu (K.) 
stone, and P&rvativva from Parvati the wife of Shiv. Their sur- 
names, when they have surnames, are place and calling names as 
Lokapuri a dweller in LobApur or Tenginkai a cocoanut seller. The 
lay followers of a guru or teacher adopt his family stock or gotra . 

The Lingayats of Gadinglaj in the south speak correct K&narese, 
The home tongue of the rest is a somewhat impurg Khnarese spoken 
in a Marathi tone. Out of doors most speak a fairly correct Marfithi. 
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1 Shilvant is said to come from the Sanskrit skil good disposition and to mean 
those who obey religious rules. The word Lokvant is from the Sanskrit loh people 
and means of the masses. 
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So large a body as the Lingayats, including persons of almost all 
callings differ considerably in appearance, height, and colour. Still, 
except that they are slighter and cleaner, Kolhapur Lingayats as a 
class differ little from MaratMs. The men are dark-brown and the 
women are often fair and handsome. Their houses are simple and 
clean and are occasionally two-storeyed. They are divided into 
several dark and ill-aired rooms, a cooking and a store-room, a sit- 
ting and office room, and bed rooms. Near the cook-room are niches 
in the wall with folding doors where pickles and sun-dried pulse and 
rice called sdndge pdpad are kept. A portion of the centre hall is 
set apart as a shrine where the Jangam is worshipped. No one but 
a Ling&yat may go into the cook-room or into the Jangam shrine. 
Lingayats have a great dislike to leather. They allow no leather in 
their saddles ; no shoe may be brought into the inner part of the 
house, and if any one touches a shoe he must wash. 1 The privy, if 
there is a privy, is at some distance from the house. Cattle are not 
kept in the house but in a separate shed. A Lingayats house goods 
include cots* low wooden stools, boxes, iron or brass tripods to hold 
dining plates, and metal and earthen vessels required for family 
use. Few have vessels enough for a caste feast. Givers of caste 
feasts borrow the public vessels from a monastery. Silver vessels 
are used by the rich, brass and copper vessels by middle class people, 
and wooden and earthen vessels by the poor. Lingayats never use 
animal food or spirituous drink. Their daily food includes rice, 
millet bread, pulse curry, vegetables, and milk, whey, curds, butter, 
and clarified butter.. No one But a ling - wearer may touch or even 
see a Lingayatfs food. On holidays and at small parties they have 
rich dishes. Their caste feasts afe plain. The two chief dishes are 
huggi that is wheat and milk boiled together and seasoned with raw 
sugar and holagis or rolly-polies, that is wheat cakes stuffed with 
gram flour and raw sugar. A caste feast costs about 6d. (4 as.) a 
bead. A Lingayat when alone or one of a small party sits to eat on 
a low wooden stool and generally eats his food off a brass plate set 
on an iron or brass tripod. Except in travelling when metal plates 
are not easily got and leaf plates are used, Lingayats never use 
leaf plates. At dinner, before he eats a Lingayat holds his ling in 
jiia left hand and bows to it. At caste dinners the guests sit on 
matting instead of on stools, and except Jangams lay the plate on 
the ground not on a tripod. At caste dinners before guests have 
sat to it, tirth or holy water, that is water in which a J angam’s feet 
have been washed, is poured over the guest’s hands. The guests 
sip the holy water, shout Ear Bar Mahddev , and begin to eat. In 
eating the right hand is alope used. The small waterpot which 
must never touch the lip is raised in the left hand. Women dine 
after the men. They sometimes sit on stools, never on mats, and 
generally lay their plates on the ground. A*uong Lingayats a 
young married couple never talk together in the presence of 


1 The Lingdyat dislike to leather is stronger than the Deccan Brdhman’s dislike. 
When they go out well-to-do Deccan Brdhman women pip on shoes ; and during her 
lying-in a Brdhman woman with her shoes on is allowed to walk over great part of 
the house. ' V\y:V A.:-. ; V'--: Pyy'y. A 1 -' 
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elders. Except a few who grow short topknots the men shave 
the whole head and face except the moustache and eyebrows. They 
mark the brow with white ashes called vibhuti literally the great 
power. 1 The ashes which are rubbed on the brow are specially 
prepared by the Jangams or priests. Pure cowdung is dried and 
burnt and the ashes soaked in milk for six or seven days and rolled 
into balls about the size of a mango. Before they are used, the 
Jangam purifies the ball by sprinkling it with sacred water and 
saying texts over it. They cannot be sold by the person who gets 
them from the Jangam, and they cannot be passed to any one else. 
Virakt or unwed Jangams wear a loincloth hung from a waistband 
and ochre-coloured shoulder and head cloths. Laymen and married 
priests generally wear a somewhat scrimp waistclotk, a headscarf 
or a Brahman turban. They do not colour their clothes with ochre. 
Husbandmen generally wear a loincloth or short trousers, a blanket, 
and a headscarf. Lingfiyat women tie the hair in a knot at the 
back of the head but with less care than Brfihman women. They 
never use false hair or deck their hair with flowers or ornaments. 
Their wives and widows wear the ordinary Marfitha bodice with a 
back and short sleeves and the ends tied in front under the 
bosom. The robe is like the Marfitha Brahman woman’s robe except 
that the skirt falls like a petticoat and is seldom drawn back 
r between the feet. Lingayat women are also more careful than 
Brdhman women always to draw the upper end of the robe over the 
head. Like the men, women mark the brow with white cowdung 
ashes. Except that the women weal'* no head ornaments, the 
ornaments worn both by men and women are the same as those 
worn by Marath a Brahmans. On holidays Lingfiyat women dress 
' and adorn themselves richly. 

Lingayats are a quiet satisfied class wishing neither change nor 
power. Few are in the service of the State and almost none are 
messengers, constables, or soldiers. A large number of Lingfiyats 
are weavers, several are retail dealers, and some are husbandmen. 
In Gadinglaj and in the Kagal State a few rich traders have 
large dealings with Belgaum, Dharwar, and other K&narese districts. 
A few estate-holders or jdgirddrs and proprietors and indmddrs as 
the Des&is o£ Terni and Bhodgaon, are Ling&yats. Except the 
priests no Lin gdy at lives on alms, and few are labourers. A 
Lingayat rises early, marks his brow with ashes, and goes to the 
monastery to pay his respects to the lord or svdnw. He works till 
eleven, bathes, and, sitting on a white blanket in the central hall 
near the Jangam shrine, worships the ling for about half an hour. 
He then dines. After dinner, over which he spends twenty to 
thirty minutes, he washes his hands and mouth and chews betel. If 
well-to-do he rests after his dinner and goes back to work. In the 


1 Among Kolhapur Lingayats, according to the time when^tbey are used, the 
cowdung ashes have different degrees of holiness. The ashes which Lingayats rub 
without bathing are simple ashes, have no texts said over them, and can be touched 
by any Lingayat. The ashes rubbed after bathing are holier, have texts said over 
them, and can be touched only by Lingayats who have bathed. The ashes rubbed 
at the time of the ling worship are still holier, have many texts said over them, and 
can be touched only at the time of ling worship. 
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evening lie visits tlie monastery and bows to tbe bead priest. 1 
Priests and a few pious laymen worship tbe ling in the evening with the 
same details as in the morning. Bur the bulk of the laity simply wash 
their hands and feet and then wash the ling and eat their supper. 

After supper they chew betel, smoke .tobacco, and talk for an hour 
or so and then go to bed. In theory as a fellow-wearer of the ling 
the Lin gay at woman is equal to the Lingayat man. In practice her 
position in the family does not vary from the position of a woman 
in a Brahmanic Hindu family. She has no voice in choosing her 4 
husband. She is married about ten and contrary to book rules 
must be married before she comes of age. She rises early and 
marks her brow both with ashes and with redpowder. The higher 
class women do no work except minding the house. The wives of 
potters and weavers help their husbands at home, and the wives of 
husbandmen work in the fields and sell vegetables. Elderly women 
go in the morning to the monastery to pay their respects to the 
svdmi . The three watchwords of the Lingayat faith are the ling 
the Jangam and the guru . The ling is the stone home of the deity, 
the jangam is the human abode of the deity, and the guru is the 
teacher who breathes the sacred spell into the disciple's ear. All 
Lingayats both men and women from childhood to death wear hung 
to a string’ passed round the neck a small slate -stone ling , a double 
disc with a small pea-like kuob on the upper disc, hid under a * m 
betelnut-like coating of cowdung earth and marking-nut, and 
wound in a ©loth or laid in a silver or rarely in a gold box. 2 A 
Lingayat is very careful not £o lose his ling. In theory a man who 


1 When a Lingayat layman pays Ms respects to his head priest, he prostrates himself 
before him ; and when he meets an ordinary Jangam he places both his palms on his 
head and the head on the Jangam’s feet. Neither the head priest nor an ordinary 
Jangam does or says anything. When a Lingdyat layman meets another Lingelyat 
layman, both of them join their hands, raise them to their heads and say Sharandrtk 
probably from sharandrthi that is asking refuge. When two Jangams meet they 
salute each other like laymen. Laywomen do not salute each other ; but if she 
meets a Jangam woman a lay woman salutes her as a layman salutes a Jangam, Like 
laywomen Jangam women do not salute one another. Before he starts on a journey 
a Ling&yat prostrates himself before his gods and elders and his younger relations 
prostrate themselves before him. In a bargain a Ling&yat buyer strikes the four 
fingers of his right hand on the four fingers of a Ling&yat seller’s right hand. 

2 The lings worn by Lingdyats are generally of a light gray sla&e brought from 
Parvatgiri in North Arkot. The ling which is turned on a lathe is of two discs one 
lower circular about an eighth of an inch thick the upper slightly elongated, each disc 
about three-quarters of an inch in diameter and separated by a deep groove about 
an eighth of an inch bjKoad. From the centre of the upper disc, which like the lower 
disc is slightly rounded, rises a pea-like knob about a quarter of an inch high and 
three-quarters of an inch round, giving the stone ling a total height of nearly three 
quarters of an inch. This knob is called the bdn or arrow. The upper disc is called 
jalhari that is the water-drawer because this part of a fullsized ling is grooved for 
carrying off the water which is poured over the central knob. It is also called pith 
that is the seat and pithak the little seat. Over the stone ling to keep it from harm 
is plastered a black mixture of clay cowdung ashes and marking-nut juice. This 
coating, which is called kanthz or the cover, entirely hides the shape of the enclosed 
stone ling. It forms a smooth black slightly truncated cone, not unlike a dark 
betelnut, about three-quarters of an inch high and narrowing from three-quarters of 
an inch at the base to half an inch across the point which is cut flat and is slightly 
hollow. The simplest ling costs (1 a.) and its usual price is Zs. (Rs. 1J). To the 
clay, ashes, and marking-nut juice the rich add powdered gold, silver, coral, pearls, 
even diamonds, raising the value of the ling sometimes to £5 (Rs, 50). Statistical; 
Account of Bij&pur. 
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loses his ling is degraded and cannot again become a Ling&yat, In 
practice if the ling is accidentally lost the loser has to give a caste 
dinner, go through the ceremony of shuclclhi 1 or cleansing, and 
receive a new ling from the teacher or gum, Jangams or Lingayat 
priests are as much respected by Lingfiyats as Brahmans are by 
Br&h manic Hindus. They marry and bury LingAyats and conduct 
almost all Lingayat rites and ceremonies. The Jangarn is succeeded 
by his son or near kinsman, or if he has no near kinsman by a disciple. 
The head Pontiff of the Lingayats is the Ayya or teacher of the 
Chitrakaldurga monastery in north-west Maisur. He is greatly 
respected and when he visits Kolhapur is received with enthusiasm. 
The guru is a married Jangarn and seems to be the direct descendant 
either by birth or by adoption, of the first head of several families. 
The gotra or stock of these families and of their gum or teacher is 
the same and the families cannot intermarry. The guru or teacher is 
required to be present at every family ceremony. If he is not present 
his place is taken by an ordinary ayya who conducts the ceremony. 
Besides everybody’s own ling which is worshipped by the wearer at 
least once a day, in Kolhapur almost every Lingayat household has 
a wooden shrine for the house gods, who are worshipped every 
morning by a man of the house. The shrine is placed in mdjghar 
# or central hall close to the Jangarn shrine. The house gods 
are small brass images generally representing Shiv’s family. Shiv 
himself, his two wives Ganga and Parvati, his two sons Ganpati and 
Virbhadra, and his bull the Nandi. The worshipper fcathes, wears 
a silk, woollen , 2 or freshly-washed cotton ~ waistcloth, marks his 
brow with cowdung ashes, and begins the worship. He bathes the 
images in a brass or copper saucer, wipes them with a piece of 
cloth, and sets them on their proper seats in the shrine. He marks 
the images with cowdung ashes, lays flowers on them, throws 
coloured rice on their heads, burns frankincense before them, waves 
a small lamp fed with clarified butter about them, and offers them 
sugar, milk, or molasses. He repeats different texts during the 
different parts of the worship. The ling worship is performed close 
to the shrine of the house gods. The worshipper bathes, puts on a 
sacred cloth, marks his brow with cowdung ashes, and produces a 
cane basket. • From the cane basket he takes a white blanket which 
is wrapped round a number of small worship pots, a number of 
large and small rudrdksh bead strings, and a bag of cowdung 
ashes. He sits on the white blanket, marks his brow and generally 
smears his whole body with ashes, and in the small pots which are 
shaped to hold the different articles of worship, puts flowers, red 
rice, and other articles. He puts the rudrdksh bead strings round 
his neck, wrists, ears, and arms, and a small string round the ling . 
He worships the ling in the same way as he worships his house gods. 
After worship he folds the pots, the bead strings, and the ash-bag 
in the white blanket, puts them in the cane baskets and places the 
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2 Unlike Jains and like Brahmans Lingdyats hold that silk and woollen cloths are 

not made impure in touch. ' 1 ' 
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cane basket in the niche. Except that ske says no texts a woman 
in worshipping her ling goes through all the details given above. 
Most Kolhapur Lingayats, if they happen to pass by Ram's, 
Vithoba's, Maruti’s or a boundary god’s, or Lakshmi’s or a village 
goddess' temple, bow to the deity. Lingayats fast on Shivr&tra in 
Mdgh in February. On Shravan or July- August Mondays they take 
only one evening meal. Most Kolhapur Lingayats go on pilgrimage 
to Ke darling on Jotiba’s hill in Vadi-Ratnagiri about nine miles 
north-west of Kolhapur, to Nidsushi near Sankeshvar in Belgaum, to 
the math or monastery of Siddhgiri in Kadappa about six miles 
south of Kolhapur, and to Yedur in Chikodi in Relgaum. A few 
go to Gokarn in North K&nara and Ulvi twenty-five miles south of 
Supa in North Kanara. In theory the Ling&yat has no good or 
bad days. In practice Kolhapur Lingayats have a belief in good and 
bad luck and often consult Jangam astrologers to find a lucky 
day to perform a ceremony. They fast on eclipses and bathe before 
and after the eclipse. They openly consult astrologers and their 
Jangams study the same books as Brahmans and are consulted by 
Lingayats as much as Brahman astrologers are consulted by 
Brfihmanic Hindus. Jangams and a few pious laymen pretend not 
to believe in ghosts and witchcraft, but women and ordinary people 
have a strong faith in witchcraft. Some Lingayats pretend to cure % 
diseases by saying texts or mantras of Shiv over the diseased part 
and by tying on the person of the sick a magical design or yantra 
drawn on paper with the nan^e of the god Dattatreya and some other 
letters on it. Unlike Brahmans Lingayats have no separate lying-in 
room, any suitable room in the .house being used for the purpose. 
When a woman is in labour a Lingayat and in her absence a Jain 
or a Mardtha midwife is sent for. If the labour is long and trying 
Jangams are called to say texts. After birth the room is purified 
by sprinkling water in which a Jangam’ s foot has been washed. 
The birth-time is noted and a Jangam astrologer is asked to prepare 
a birth paper and is paid according to the means of the family. If a 
birth takes place at an unlucky time, the evil stars are humoured with 
offerings. On the fifth day after the birth of a child a Jangam comes, 
repeats verses, takes a ling, winds it in a piece of silk cloth, and 
ties it round the child's neck or its upper right arm. * The ling is 
soon after taken off and tied to the child's cradle. In the evening 
women neighbours come and perform rites in honour of Mother Sixth 
or Sati to keep off evil spirits. Sati is represented by a sickle with 
a bodieeeloth wound round it. Near the goddess are laid a 
cocoanut, and a piece of blank paper, a pen, and an inkstand 
to write the destiny of the child. The paper pen and ink 
are kept there during the night. On the twelfth the child is laid 
in the cradle and named. Unlike Brahmans, among whom the 
name is generally fixed by an astrologer Lingayats themselves fix 
the name of the child. It is generally chosen by the parents or 
by some elder of the family and is given by women neighbours 
who come to witness the ceremony. The women fill the mother's 
lap with wheat, betelnuts, a cocoanut, dry dates, and a bodieeeloth ,• 
and the women are given betel and turmeric and vermilion paste 
to rub on their cheeks and mark their brows. Among priestly 
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Lingdyats when a boy is between seven and nine years old the 
initiation or aitan , 1 literally priest's state from the KAnarese ayya 
priest and to state, is performed. A Jangam astrologer is . asked 
to choose a lucky day. The guru or teacher comes early in the 
morning of the day fixed, a square is made with a waterpot in the 
centre and one in each corner, each standing on a small heap of rice. 
White thread is passed round the necks of the pots. The boy's 
head is shaved, and he is bathed and seated on a small wooden 
stool in front of the pot square. The teacher repeats several texts, 
whispers into the boy's ear; and makes him recite a short hymn. 
During the ceremony the pipe and drum are played and at the close 
a feast is given and alms are distributed. After his initiation 
the boy is a priest and may not eat food without- bathing and 
performing regular ling worship. Dihsha which means purification, 
may be itndergone by any class of Lingayats except Jangams. 
A dihsha raises a Pancham to be a Lokvant, a Lokvant to be 
a Shilvant, and a Shilvant to be a Jangam. By performing 
dihsha girls of the Pancham, Lokvant, and Shilvant classes may 
marry into the classes above them-. Many Lingayat men and 
women perform dihsha before marriage or at any time before 
death to cleanse them from sin. As in aitan so in dihsha the 
m day is fixed by a Jangam astrologer, and except that dihsha texts 
are different from aitan texts, the ceremony differs little from aitan . 
Five metal jars are set on the ground four of them one at each 
corner of a square and the fifth in the gentre each on ^ small heap of 
rice. A white thread is wound round the necks of the pots and betel 
and leaves and vermilion are set in their mouths. The man or the 
woman on whose account the ceremony is performed is bathed and 
made to sit on a woollen carpet in front of the pot square. The 
Jangam recites verses and all present throw grains of rice mixed 
with vermilion over the person’s head. The ceremony ends with a 
feast and the distribution of alms. 

Girls are married before they come of age. When the parents 
of the boy and girl agree to marry their children, the marriage day 
is fixed by a Jangam astrologer and marriage booths are raised in 
front of the boy’s and girl’s houses. The first pole of the booth is 
driven in at Plucky moment. A marriage ceremony generally lasts 
for four days. On the first day comes the videghdlne or betel- 
serving in token that the marriage settlement is made and is 
binding. The bride is decked with ornaments, affd in the presence 
of Jangams and other respectable members of the caste is given 
pieces of sugarcandy. On the second day come the Ganpati worship, 
the turmeric-rubbing, and the gugul or bdellium gum ceremony 
in honour of Yirbhadra. In the gum ceremony, which either the 
bride or bridegroom and their mothers must attend, two white- 
washed earthen jars, in form and size like those in which women 
fetch water, are cut in two a little below the middle where they are 
widest. The upper halves are turned upside down standing on 
their mouths and into the upper half the lower half is dropped so 

l Full details are given in the Bij&pur Statistical Account, 
b 569 — 17 
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that tbe open side is upward. The wide-mouthed vessels thus 
prepared are filled with ashes. The ashes in the middle of each pot 
are damped and a stick about six inches long is fixed and wrapped 
round with a piece of cloth like a small torch. The two torches 
are lighted and the redpowders guldl and kunku, sandal-paste or 
gandh, and flower wreaths are thrown over them. Two Jangams 
or priests or two kinsmen dancing as they go carry the pots either 
in their hands or on their heads in procession, with pipes and drums, 
to a river or well outside of the village. When the pots are placed 
on the ground near the river or well, the head of the family washes 
the feet of the svdmi or monastery head who goes with the 
procession, puts flowers on his feet, gives him a cocoanut and money, 
and prostrates himself before him. After the svdmi worship the 
torches are put out and the pots are broken. Betel is served to all 
present and money is given to the priests or Jangams. The party 
go home silently without music. The gum or cjiigul ceremony was 
formerly performed only when a vow was made to Virbhadra, but 
in most Lingdyat families it has become a regular part of the 
marriage ceremony. It is also performed by several Maratha and 
by a few Brdhman families, 1 with the same details, except that in 
Mardtha and Brahman gugnl processions the pots are borne by 
kinsmen and no svdmi is worshipped. On the third day comes the «• 
devah or marriage guardian ceremony. All Ling&yat families have 
the same devak. It is a winnowing bamboo basket containing rice, 
turmeric, befel leaves and nuts, and a closed earthen pot whose lid 
is tied on with cotton thread. The pot contains water and a few 
copper coins. Sometimes the dfivak ceremony takes place a day or 
two before the marriage. After the guardian is in his place the 
bridegroom is bathed and his brow is marked with ashes. He is 
dressed in rich clothes and a marriage coronet of bhend or water 
hemp is tied on his brow. An hour or two before the marriage 
which is generally in the evening, the bridegroom starts in 
procession with music for the bride’s. In a Lingayat marriage no 
water-clock is set to note the exact time, and the proper time is 
guessed by one of the elders. At the bride’s, the bride and bride- 
groom sit side by side on ordinary low wooden stools set in the 
centre of a square of metal pots like the square *made for the 
purification or diksha, The bride is dressed in a simple white robe 
and her brow is decked with a bhend or water -hemp marriage 
coronet. The h£ms of the garments of the pair are tied together. 
The ayya hands rice mixed with vermilion to the guests, and 
recites verses. The guests throw the red rice on the pair s heads 


l This gugul is interesting from the early character of its details. It seems to 
be an old spirit -scaring practice handed down from, times before the higher ideas of 
Lingdyatism or Brahmanism. The idea seems to be to collect evil influences in the 
torch and make it a 1 scape- torch like the Jewish or early Hindu scapegoat or buffalo 
and carry the evil spirits beyond the village limits and leave them there. The device 
of asking the svdmi’ $ blessing and paying him a fee seems to have saved the old 
practice from perishing. The service is said to be in honour of Virbhadra an early 
spirit of the Kdnarese country who has been identified with Shiv’s son. The root of 
the fear of Virbhadra seems to be the fear of the Virs who are chiefly the angry 
ghosts of the unwed i'--- . 
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as long as the a yy a recites verses. All this time music is played 
and muskets are fired. At the close of the recitation the lucky 
black glass bead string is tied round the bride’s neck, the wedded 
pair are taken to bow to the house-gods, and the knot of their 
garments is loosened. On the fourth night the bridegroom goes to 
a math or monastery with his wife in a great procession both riding 
on the back of a bullock, or of late, though the change is a grief to 
the old and strict, on horseback. At the math or monastery the 
pair lay a cocoanut before the svdmi or head priest and prostrate 
themselves before him. From the math the procession goes to the 
bridegroom’s house, where the ceremony ends with a feast and the 
distribution of alms. On the way they break cocoanuts at places 
supposed to be haunted by evil spirits and throw the spirits pieces of 
cocoanut. In a wealthy family a boy’s marriage costs about £200 
(Rs. 2000). Of this £100 (Rs. 1000) go in ornaments for the bride, 
£30 (Rs. 300) in clothing, £30 (Rs. 300) in charity, and £40 (Rs. 400) 
in food and other charges. In a middle class family a boy’s 
marriage costs about £40 (Rs. 400) of which £20 (Rs. 200) go in 
ornaments, £10 (Rs. 100) in clothing, £2 10s. (Rs. 25) in charity, 
and £7 10s. (Rs. 75) in food and other things. In a poor family a 
boy’s marriage costs about £20 (Rs. 200), of which £5 (Rs. 50) go in 
® ornaments, £7 10s. (Rs. 75) in clothing, £1 (Rs. 10) in charity, and 
£6 10$. (Rs. 65) in food and other charges. A girl’s marriage costs 
less than a boy’s, the total varying from £2 10s. to £30 (Rs. 25-300). 
The charges include a dowry of £2 1J3$. to £5 (Rs. 2E> - 50), a suit 
of clothes, and a necklace and ring to the bridegroom, robes and 
bodices for the bridegroom’s mother and other kinswomen, and 
turbans for his father and brothers. 

Widow marriage is forbidden among Jangams, Shilvants, and 
Lokvants. Panchams occasionally marry widows. Barbers, oilmen, 
potters, washermen, and Mhars allow and practise widow marriage. 
Unlike the high class Brahmanic widow the Lingdyat widow may 
use a robe of any colour, continues to wear the bodice, is not shaven, 
and may wear ornaments except the nose-ring, the lucky neck-thread, 
and toe-rings. Still a widow is held unlucky and is not asked to 
marriage and other festive ceremonies. 

When a Ling&yat is on the point of death he is advised to 
distribute money in charity and present a Jangam with a cow. 
His body is covered with sacred ashes. If he*is well-to-do, the 
dying man performs the vibhutiville or ashes and betel-giving 
at a cost of £2 to £2 10$. (Rs.20-25). This rite is believed to 
cleanse the sin of the performer and is generally performed by 
old men and women. If a performer survives the rite he or she 
has to leave his or her house and pass the rest of their lives in a 
math or monastery. Jangams are not required to undergo this rite 
as they are considered holy and not to need purifying. Sometimes 
a Jangam is asked to recite verses. A few minutes before death 
the dying person is laid on a white blanket and a little holy water 
is put into the mouth. After death the ornaments, if there are any, 
are removed from the body, and the body washed in cold water in 
an open space near the house, and is clad in full dress. The body is. 
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laid crosslegged slightly leaning against a wall for two to eight 
hours, or even longer if the dead is an old and influential person. 
During this time kinsmen and kinswomen sit near and bewail the 
dead. If the dead is a Jangam or an old man or woman J angams 
are asked to recite verses, and the recitation is accompanied with 
music. If the dead has a wife, his wife's lucky thread, glass 
bangles, and toe-rings are taken off her body and laid in the 
canopied chair specially prepared for the occasion. Plantain stems 
are tied to the upright poles of the chair, the leaves are fastened 
together into arches, and the whole chair is decorated with flower 
wreaths. The dead body is seated crosslegged in the chair, and 
the chair is borne by four friends or kinsmen. No fire is taken 
with the procession, and no women go with it. If the family is 
well-to-do, musicians play before the body; and music is always 
employed when a J angam dies. As the body is borne to the grave 
the men in the procession cry out Shiv Shiv, or Har Bar, and at 
intervals betel-leaves and copper coins are thrown on the road. 
Meanwhile the grave is being dug by labourers of any caste. 
The grave is 4 J feet long 2| feet wide and three feet deep. 

In the east side of the grave a niche large enough to hold the 
dead body is cut, and the inside of the grave is cowdnnged and 
purified with pddodak that is water in which a Jangam's feet have e 
been washed. On the outside of the grave, at each corner is set 
an earthen ling with an earthen bull in front of each ling. The 
dead is lowered into the grave by his friends and kinsmen, and laid 
in the niche facing west. The ling is taken out of its case, which 
is kept by the heirs, and laid iij the body^s left hand. The priest 
washes the ling , rubs ashes, and lays bel leaves on it. He hands 
bel leaves to all present, and drops some on the head of the dead 
and all drop their leaves after him. If the dead is a svclnii or head 
priest a note signed by his successor asking that the doors of 
heaven may be opened to let the dead into the presence of Shiv is 
tied round the neck. The grave is filled with salt and ashes till 
the body is covered, and then with earth, and over the earth one or 
two slabs of stone are laid. The priest stands on the stone and the 
mourners wash his feet, lay flowers and bel leaves on them, and 
give him money. Money is also given to beggars. When there i& 
music the music goes on till after the priest’s feet are worshipped. 
The whole party go to a river or well, bathe, and return in wet 
clothes to the hosise of mourning,, where each of them sips a little 
karuna literally grace, which is of higher efficacy than pddodak or 
foot-water and over which a larger number of texts have been 
repeated, Jangams are fed and alms are given to the poor. On 
the first and sometimes on the fifth the old clothes of the dead are 
given to priests and poor men. To the svdmi are given a cow, a pair 
of shoes, an umbrella, and pots. On the third, fifth, or seventh day 
after death Jangams and the near kinsmen of the dead are asked 
to dinner, and after this the family are considered pure, and 
strangers may take food in the house. No monthly or yearly 
mind-rites are performed in honour of the dead. If the family is 
well-to-do, a tomb is built with a masonry ling and nandi or bull 
on it, and the ling and the bull are worshipped daily by some 
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member of the family. Lingayats are bound together by a strong 
fellow - feeling. Social disputes are referred to the svami or 
monastery head whose decision is generally accepted. An appeal 
lies to the head of the Kaddppa math or monastery on a hill six 
miles south of Kolhapur, who is the head Jangam of the province. 
Kolhapur Lingayats have not begun to make much use of State 
schools, the total number of Lingayat boys in the Kolhapur schools 
in March 1883 was 1478. Girls are seldom sent to school. The 
Lingayat faith seems to keep its hold on the minds and affections 
of the people. They may have to be a little more careful than 
formerly in the punishments they inflict for caste rules, and with this 
exception the influence of the priests shows no sign of declining. 

Jains are returned as numbering 46,732 or 6*02 per cent of the 
Hindu population and as found over the whole State. They take 
their name from being followers of the twenty-four Jins or 
conquerors the last two of whom were Parasnath and Mahavir 
who was also called Vardhman. Parasnath or Parshavanath 
literally the ?idth or lord who comes next to the last Jin Yardhm&n 
is said to have been the son of king Ashvasen by his wife Vama or 
Eama Devi of the race of Ikshvdku. He is said to have been 
born at Benares, to have married Prabh^vati the daughter of king 
• Prasen Jit, to have adopted an ascetic life at the age of thirty, 
and to have practised austerities for eighty days when he gained 
perfect wisdom. Once while engaged in devotion his enemy Kamath 
caused a great rain to fall on him. J3ut the serpenl Dharanidhar 
or the Nag king Dharan shaded Pdrasndth*s head with his hood 
spread like an umbrella or chhat%a , whence the place was called 
Ahichhatra or the snake umbrella. 1 Parasnath is said to have worn 
only one garment He had a number of followers of both sexes, 
and died performing a fast at the age of 100 on the top of Samet 
Shikhar in Haz&ribagh in West Bengal. His death occurred 
250 years before that of the last or twenty-fourth Jin Mah&vir. 
Mahavir or Vardhmdn, who was also of the Ikshvaku race, is said to 
have been the son of SiddhArth prince of Pavan by Trisala and to have 
been born at Cbitrakut or KundgiAm perhaps the modern Ohitarkot 
a great place of pilgrimage seventy-one miles west of Allahabad. 
He is said tcf have married Yashoda the daughter of prince Samarvir, 
and to have by her a daughter named Priyadarshana, who became 
the wife of Jarndli, a nephew of Mahavir r s and one of his pupils who 
founded a separate sect. Mahavir* s father and mother died when he 
was twenty-eight, and two years later he devoted himself to austerities 
which he continued for twelve and a half years, nearly eleven of 
which were spent in fasts. As a Digambar or sky -clad ascetic he 
went robeless and had no vessel but his hand. At last the bonds of 
action were snapped like an old rope and he gained kevctl or absolute 
unity of spirit and became an Arhat that is worthy or Jin that is 
conqueror. He went to Papapuri or Ap&puri in Behdr and taught 
his doctrine. Of several eminent BrAhmans who became converts 
and founded schools or ganas , the chief was Indrabhuti or Gautam, 
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3 General Cunningham has identified the ancient Ahichhatra with the present 
K&mnagar in Rohilkhand in Upper India. Cunningham^ Ancient Geography, 1, 359. 
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who preached his doctrines at the cities of Kaushambi and Rajgrih 
and died at the age of seventy-two at Apapuri in South Behar 
between b.c. 668 and 526J 


Like the Buddhists, the Jains reject the Yeds which they pronounce 
apochryphal and corrupt and to which they oppose their own 
scriptures or Angas. As among Buddhists confession is practised 
among Jains. Great importance is attached to pilgrimage and four 
months or the chdturmds that is four months from the eleventh of 
Ashddh or July -August to the eleventh of Kdrtik or October- 
November in the year are given to fasting, the reading of sacred 
books, and meditation. They attach no religious importance to caste. 
Jains like Buddhists are of two classes yatis or ascetics and shrdvaks 
or hearers. Jains like Buddhists admit no creator. According to 
them the world is eternal and they deny that any being can have 
been always perfect ; the Jin became perfect but he was not perfect 
at first. Both Buddhists and Jains worship though under different 
names twenty-four lords each with his sign and his attendant goddess 


or shdsan devi : 


Jain Saints.% 


Name. 

Sign. 

Shdsandevi or 
Attendant 
Goddess. 

Name. 

Sign. 

Shdsandevi or 
Attendant 
Goddess. 

Rishabh or 

Bull ... ... 

Chakreshvari, 

Vimalnath 

Boar 

Vidita. 

A'din&th. 



Anantnath 

Falcon 

Ankusha. 

Ajitnath 

Elephant 

Ajitbala. 

Bharrnanath ... 

Thunderbolt ... 

Kandarpa. 

Shambhav 

Hc^-se ... 

Duritari. 

Sh&ntin&th 

Antelope 

N irvani. 

Abhinandan ... 

Monkey 

Kalika. " 

Kunthunath ... 

Goat 

Bala. 

Sum&ti 

Curlew 

Mahak&li. 

Aniath 

Nandydvart or 

Dhftrini. 

Padmaprabh ... 

l Lotus 

Shy&nia. 


pleasing jewel. 


Sup&rshv 

Lucky Cross or 

Sh&nta. r- 

Mallinfvth 

Water Jar ...j 

Dharanpriya. 


Svastik. 

i 

Muni Suvrat ... 

Tortoise 

Naradatta. 

Chandraprabh. J 

Moon ... 

Bhrikuti. 

NiminS-th ...j 

Blue Water 

G&ndhari. 

Pushpadant ... 

Crocodile 

Sut&raka. 


Lily. 


Shital ... 

Cruciform Sym- 

Ashoka. 

Neminfith ,..| 

Conch Shell ... 

|. Ambika. 


bol or Shrivats 


P&rshvnfith ... 

Cobra 

PadmftvatL 

Shrey&nsh ... 

Rhinoceros ... 

M&navi. 

Vardhman or j 

Lion 

Siddhayika. 

Vusupujya 

Buffalo 

Chanda. 

Mahavir. 




On the whole Jainism is less opposed to Brahmanism than 
Buddhism is, and admits some of the Brahman deities, though it 
holds them inferior to their chovishi or twenty-four saints. Jainism, 
of which there are traces in South India as early the second 
century before Christ and to which the great stone figure of 
Gomateshvar at Shr&van Belgola in Maisur is believed to belong, was 
a ruling religion in the Deccan at least as early as the fourth or 
fifth century. Kolhapur seems to have been a Jain settlement before 
the time of the Silaharas. It is once called Padmalaya or the abode 
of Padma the Jain name for Lakshmi apparently from the temple of 
Mah&lakshmi which has since been used by Br&hmans. During 
the time of the Silah&ras (1050-1210) Jainism was the prevailing 
religion in Kolhapur and the country round. 3 It gradually 'gave 
way to ShankaracMrya the founder of the Smarts, R&mdauj the 
great Yaishnav {a.d. 1130), and Basav the first of the Lingayats 
(1150-1168). 


1 Bice’s Mysore and Coorg, I. 374, 375. 1 2 Rice’s Mysore and Georg, I. 374, 

3 Fleet’s Kinarese Dynasties pp. 102-103* 
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Jains name their children after the arhats or worthies of the 
present past and future ages, after the parents of the arhats , after 
the pions and great men, and after JBrahmanic gods and local 
deities. Like Br&hmanic Hindus Jain parents sometimes give their 
children mean names to avert early death as Kallappa from hallu 
(K.) stone, Kadappa from had (K.) forest, Dhondu from dhonda 
(M.) and Dagadu from dag ad (M.) stone. 

Kolhapur Jains are divided into Upadkyas or priests, Panchams 
or traders, Chaturths or husbandmen, Kasars or coppersmiths, and 
Shetvals or cloth-sellers. These classes eat ; together but do not 
intermarry. Formerly the sect included barbers, washermen, and 
many other castes who have ceased to be Jains. Properly speaking 
there is no separate priestly caste among the Jains, the Up&dhyas 
or priests are usually chosen from among the learned Panchams or 
Chaturths subject to the recognition of their principal svdmis or 
head priests called Pattacharya Svamis. 

The men are dark, middle sized, strong, and well built, and the 
women slender, fair, and graceful. They speak Kanarese at honm and 
Mardthi abroad, which they call Are Matu or the language of the Ares. 
In their Kanarese the last syllable is always very indistinct. The 
sacred literature'of the J ains is in’ a dialect of Sanskrit called Mdgadhi. 
They keep cattle, but are not allowed to have pet birds in cages. Jains 
are strict vegetarians and do not use animal food on pain of loss of 
caste. Every Jain filters the water he uses in drinkmg or cooking 
for fear of killing insect life. He alst) takes his food before sunset 
in case of destroying any animal life by eating in the dark. Ho 
Jain tastes honey or drinks liquor* and monks and religious Jains 
abstain from fresh vegetables. The men wear the waistcloth, 
jacket, coat, shouldercloth, and the K&narese headscarf. The 
women wear the hair in a knot at the back of the head, and 
dress in the full Maratha robe with or without passing the skirt back 
between the feet, and a bodice with a back and short sleeves. 
Young widows may dress in the robe and bodice and their hair 
is not shaven. Old widows generally dress in white and never 
put on bodices. As a class Jains are orderly and law-abiding and 
seldom appear in criminal courts. In spite of political changes 
many Jains are hereditary village and district officers. Strict 
Jains object to tillage because of the loss of life which it cannot 
help causing. Still they do not carry their # objection to the 
length of refusing to dine with Jain husbandmen. Among 
Kolhapur Jains the husbandmen are the largest and most important 
class with a head priest of their own who lives at Nhndni 
about eighteen miles east of Kolkdpur. Except some of the larger 
landholders who keep farm servants, the Jain landholders, with 
the help of their women do all parts of field work with their own 
hands. They are the hardest working husbandmen in the State, 
making use of every advantage of soil and situation. In large 
towns like Kolhapur and Miraj Jains are merchants, traders, and 
shopkeepers dealing chiefly in' jewelry, cotton, cloth, and grain. 
Most Kas&rs deal in bangles or work as coppersmiths, and others 
weave and press oil. Some Jains live by begging, but any one who 
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asks alms from a man who is not a Jain is put out of caste. To 
every Jain temple one or more priests or Upadhyas are attached. 
They "belong to the Chaturth or the Paneham division and are 
supported by the Jain community, taking the food offerings, cloth, 
and money presents which are made to the gods and goddesses. 
Besides temple priests every village which has a considerable 
number of Jains has an hereditary village priest called gramopadhya 
who conducts their ceremonies and is paid either in cash or ingrain. 
These village priests, who are married and in whose families the 
office of priest is hereditary, are under a high priest called 
dharmadhikdri or religious head a celibate or ascetic by whom they 
are appointed and who has power to turn out any priest who breaks 
religious rules or caste customs. The village priest keeps a register 
of all marriages and thread -girdings in the village, and the high priest 
whose head-quarters are at N&ndni about eighteen miles east of 
Kolhapur and whose authority extends over all Kolhapur Jains, 
makes a yearly circuit gathering contributions, or sends an agent to 
collect subscriptions from the persons named in the village priests* 
lists. The office of high priest is elective. The high priest chooses 
his successor from among his favourite disciples. 

As a class the Kolhapur Jains are backward in education and 
few are in the service of the State. Still their diligence and 
orderliness make them a prosperous and important class. In the 
early morning before he gets up a Jain rests his right shoulder 
on the grouffd. He then sits facing the east and repeats verses 
in praise of Jindev the victorious. He leaves his seat and sets out 
for the temple to see the image of Parasn&th, on his way as far as 
possible avoiding the sight of man or beast. On bis return from 
the temple he retires, cleanses himself with earth, and washes his 
hands feet and face. After washing he bathes in warm water 
which he first purifies by repeating verses over it. When his bath 
is finished he puts on a freshly washed cotton cloth, sits on a low 
wooden stool, and for about an hour says his morning prayer or 
sandhya . He lays sandal flowers and sweetmeat before the 
house gods and then goes to the temple to worship Parasnath, 
where the head ascetic or svami reads the Jain Pur an, tells his 
beads, sips a little of the holy water or tirth in which the image has 
been bathed, and returns home. He washes his hands and feet, 
performs a fire worship, and feeds the fire with cooked rice and 
clarified butter in the name of all the Vedic gods or Vishvedevs, He 
usually dines between eleven and one. If a stranger happens to 
visit the house at dinner time, he is welcomed and asked to dine. 
If the guest belongs to the same class as the houseowner they sit 
in the same row and eat like local Brahmans. After dinner he 
chews betel, and then either goes to his business, or takes a midday 
rest and reads his holy books. As a rule he sups an hour at least 
before sunset, repeats his evening prayer, visits the temple and 
hears a Purdn, returns about nine and goes to bed. Women as 
soon as they rise, go to the temple to have a sight of Pdrasnath, 
return home and mind the house sweeping and cowdunging the 
kitchen and dining place. They then bathe, dress in a freshly 
washed cotton robe and bodice, rub their brows and cheeks with 
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Vermilion and turmeric, again visit the temple, bow before the god, 
and sip and throw over the head water which has been used in 
bathing the god. On returning home, they fetch water and wash 
clothes, cook, and after serving the men with food, take their dinner. 
After dinner they grind com and do other house work, prepare 
supper, sup after the men before sunset, visit the Jain temple, listen 
to a Pur&n, return home, and retire for the night. As a rule young 
women neither go so often to the temple nor stay there so long as 
elderly women. 

The religion of the Kolhapur Jains may be treated under five 
heads : the temple worship of the twenty -four saints and their 
attendant goddesses ; holy places and holy days; the worship of house 
gods ; the worship of field guardians ; and the irregular worship of 
evil disease-causing spirits. The chief Jain doctrine is that to 
take life is sin. Like Buddhists they believe that certain conduct 
has raised men above the gods. Twenty-four saints have gained 
perfection. To each of these a sign and an attendant goddess have 
been allotted and these form the regular objects of Jain temple 
worship. The Jains belong to two main sects the shvetdmbars 
or white-robed and digambars or sky-clad that is the naked saint 
worshippers. The bulk of the Kolhapur Jains are Digambars, 
Temple worship is the chief part of the Jain s religious duties. Their 
temples are called basiis or dwellings, hut can easily be" known from 
ordinary dwellings by their high plinths. The tempi® consists of 
an outer hall and a shrine. The walls of the outer hall are filled 
with niches of the different Brahmanic deities and attendant 
goddesses. In the shrine is an ima^e generally of the twenty-third 
, saint P&rasn£th, which in Kolhapur temples is generally naked. 
The images in most cases are of black polished stone two feet to three 
feet high either standing with the hands stretched down the sides, or 
in the seated cross-legged position. Temple worship is of four kinds, 
daily worship, eight-day or ashtdnhiM worship, wishr-filling or halp 
worship, and the five -blessing or panch halyard worship. In the 
daily temple worship the image of the saint is bathed by the temple 
ministrantin milk and on special days in the five nectars or panchdmrits 
water, tree sa$ or vriksh ras that is sugar, plantains, clarified butter, 
milk and curds. The priest repeats sacred verses, sandal paste is laid 
on the image, and it is decked* with flowers. 

Jains perform the ashtdnMhi or eight-day worship three times in 
a year from the bright eighth to the full-moon of Shrdvan or July- 
August, in Kdrtik or October -November, and in PhdJgun or 
February -March, Only the rich perform the wish-filling or Jcalp 
worship as the worshipper has to give the priest whatever he asks. 
Except the goat-killing the five-blessing or panchkalydni worship 
is the same as the Brahmanical sacrifice. According to the Jam 
doctrine bathing in holy places does not cleanse from sin. Kolhapur 
Jains make pilgrimages to Jain holy places, Uru Jayanfcgiri or Girnar 
in South Kathiawar sacred to Nemishvur or Neminath, Pavdpur near- 
Raj agriha or Rajgir about fifty miles south of Patna sacred to 
Yardhman Svami, Sammedhgiri properly Samet Shikhar or Parasnath 
hill in Hazaribagh in West Bengal sacred to Parasnath where are 
feet symbols or pdduhds of the twenty-four Jain arhats or 
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worthies, and in tlie south, the stone figure of Gomateshvar in 
Shravan Belgola in Maisur, and Mudbidri in South Kanara. They 
make pilgrimages to Benares which they say is the birthplace of 
Parasn&th who 4 was the son of Vishveshvar the chief Brahman 
deity of the place. The leading religious seats of the Jains are 
Delhi, Dinkanchi in Madras, Yingundi in South Kanara, and 
Kolhapur. Any poor Jain may visit these places and is fed for 
any number of days, but on pain of loss of caste he nmst beg from 
no one who is not a Jain. 

Jain ascetics keep ten fasts in every lunar month, the fourths, 
the eighths, the elevenths, the fourteenths, and the full-moon 
and no-moon. They keep all Brahmanic holidays and in addition 
the week beginning from the lunar eighth of Ash&dh or June -July, 
■of Kdrtik or October -November, and of Phdlgun or February- 
March, and they hold a special feast on Slirut Panchmi or Learning’s 
Fifth on the bright fifth of Jyeshth or May- June. Of the twenty- 
four minor goddesses who attend on the twenty -four saints the 
chief are^Kalika or Jvalamalini and Padmavati who probably are the 
same as the two popular Brahman goddesses Bhavani and Lakshmi. 

Besides in the twenty-four attendant goddesses Jains believe in 
all Brahmanic deities placing them below their saints or iirthanlmrs. % 
They pay special respect to the Brahman goddess Sarasvati who is 
represented by a sacred book resting on a brazen chair called slirut 
shandh or lehrning’s prop and in whose honour in all Jain temples 
a festival is held on the bright fifth of Jyeshth or May- June. To 
these guardian goddesses and paints two beings are added Bhujval 
or Goval of Sbravan Belgola in Maisur distinguished by the 
creepers twining round his arms and Nan dishrami a small temple 
like a brass frame. Besides these they worship a brass wheel of law 
or dharm-chahra which is said to represent five classes of great deities 
or Parameshihis a verbal salutation to the whole of whom forms the 
Jain’s daily prayer. The Jains think their book and temple gods the 
arhats or worthies, the siddhs or perfect beings, the d-chdryas or 
godfathers, the ujpddhyds or priests, and the sddhus or saints are 
too austere and ascetic to take an interest in every-day life or to be 
worshipped as house guardians. For this reason thek* house deities 
are either Brahmanic or Lingayat gods. 

As among Brahmanic Hindus the house deities are kept in a 
separate room generally next to the cooking room in a devdra or 
shrine of carved wood. Tbe images are generally of metal three to 
four inches high. Among the images is not unusually the mask or 
bust of some deceased female member of the family who has afflicted 
the family with sickness and to please her had her image placed and 
worshipped among the house gods. 1 Besides the usual Brahmanic 
<or Ling&yat house deities several families have a house image of 
Parasnath but the worship of P&rasndth as a house image is not 
usual. As among Brahmanic Hindus the daily worship of the house 
gods is simple chiefly consisting in a hurried decking with flowers, * 
On holidays the images are bathed in milk, and flowers, . 


* Details are given below under Jakhin. 
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sandal-paste, rice, burnt frankincense, and campbor and cooked food 
are laid before them. Women are not allowed to touch, the house 
gods. During the absence of the men of the house the temple priest 
is asked to conduct the daily worship. Another class of Jain deities 
are the kshetrapdls or field guardians the chief ofwhomareBhairav and 
Brahma. In theory Jains do not believe in spirits., The learned are 
particularly careful to disavow a belief in spirits and even ordinary 
Jains dislike to admit the existence of such a belief;, Still enquiry 
shows that a belief in spirits is little less general- than among the 
corresponding Brahmanic classes. They believe in spirit-possession 
and call their family spirits pitrad or fathers. Though they profess 
not to believe that infants are attacked by spirits they perform the 
ceremonies observed by Brdbmanic Hindus in honour of Mothers 
Fifth and Sixth which seem to form a part of the early rites on which 
the customs of all Hindu sects are based. Besides the spirit 
attacks to which children are specially liable on the fifth and sixth 
days after birth, Jain children are liable to child-seizures or bdlgrahas 
probably a form of convulsions which Jain women say is the work 
of spirits. Educated and religious Jains who object to the early or 
direct form of spirit action believe in the more refined drisht or 
evil eye as a cause of sickness. Aecordingto the popular Jain belief 
> all eyes have not the blasting power of the evil eye. Care must be 
taken in cutting the child's navel for if any of the blood enters its eyes 
tbeir glance is sure to have a blasting or evil power. Unlike most 
J|rdkmanic Hindus, Jains do not believe, that a woman- iif her monthly 
sickness is specially liable to spirit attacks. In their opinion a 
runs most risk of being possessed when she has just bathed 
and her colour is heightened by turmeric, when her hair is loose, and 
when she is gaily dressed, and happens to go to a lonely well or river 
bank at noon or sunseb. Boys also are apt to be possessed when 
they are well dressed or fine-looking or when they are unusually 
sharp and clever. Jains profess not to hold the ordinary Brahmanic 
belief that the first wife comes back and plagues the second 
wife. Still they hold in great terror Jakhins that is the ghosts of 
women who die with unfulfilled wishes. Among Jains as among : 
other Hindus, Jakhins plague the living by attacking children with- 
lingering diseases. When a child is wasting away Jain parents 
make the Jakhin a vow that if the child recovers the Jakhin''s image 
shall be placed with their family gods. If the child begins to recover 
as soon as the vow is made the house people buy* a silver or gold 
mask or tab of Jakhin, lay sandal- paste and flowers on and sweet- 
meats before it, and set it in the god room with the other house gods. 
Five married women, who are asked to dine at the house are presented 
each with turmeric, vermilion, betel, and wet gram, and a special 
offering or vdyan consisting of five wheat cakes stuffed with sugar 
clarified butt er and molasses is made in the name of the dead 
woman who is believed to have turned Jakhin and possessed the child. 
The women and men guests dine with the family and take tbe special 
offering or vdyan home. The image is daily worshipped with the 
house gods with great reverence as it generally represents the mother 
or some near relation of the worshipper. This Jakhin worship is 
common among Jains. Jains have no professional exorcists or 
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charmers chiefly because their place is filled by the Jain priests* 
When sickness is believed to be caused by spirit-possession the 
priest is consulted. He worships the goddess Padmavati or 
Lakshmi and gives the sick holy water or tirth in which the goddess* 
feet have been washed. If the holy water fails to cure, the priest 
consults his book of omens or shahunvanti , adds together certain 
figures in the book and divides the total by a certain figure in the 
tables of the book, and by referring to the book finds what dead 
relation of the sick person the quotient stands for. If it is a woman 
she has become a Jakhin and should be worshipped along with 
the family gods. The priest then mutters a verse over a pinch of 
frankincense ashes or angdra burnt before the gods and hands it 
to the sick to be rubbed on his brow. If the ash-rubbing and the 
Jakhin worship fail to cure the sick, the priest prepares a paper or 
Ihoj or birch leaf called a yantm or device marked with mystic 
figures or letters and ties it in a silk cloth or puts it in a small 
casket or tdit, mutters verses over it, burns frankincense, and ties it 
round the possessed personas arm or neck. If the amulet is of no 
avail the priest advises an anushthan or god-pleasing. The head 
of the house asks the priest to read a sacred book before the 
temple image of one of the saints or to repeat a text or mantra 
or a sacred hymn or stotra some thousand times in honour 
of one of the saints. The priest is paid for his trouble, and 
when the sick is cured the god -pleasing ends with a feast to priests 
and friends.^ If even the god-pleasing fails, the sick, if he is an 
orthodox and particular Jain, resigns himself to his fate or seeks 
the aid of a physician. Unlike the men Jain women are not satis- 
fied without consulting exorcists, and trying their cures. Exorcists 
are shunned by men Jains because part of the exorcists* cure is 
almost always the offering of a goat or of a cock. A Jain man will 
seldom agree to such a breach of the chief law of his faith, but Jain 
women secretly go to the exorcists and do as they are advised. 
When all remedies are of no avail Jains sometimes take the sick to a 
holy place called Taynidhi fifteen miles south-west of Ohikodi, and 
the sick or some relation on his behalf worships the spirit-scaring 
Brahmanidhi until the patient is cured. The Jains profess to have 
no sacred pools, animals, or trees that have a spirit-scaring power. 
When an epidemic rages a special worship of Jindev is performed. 

Of the sixteen sacraments or sanshars which are nearly the same 
as the sixteen Brahman sacraments, Kolhapur J ains perform thread- 
girding, marriage, puberty, and death. Except that the texts are 
not Vedic the rites do not differ from those performed by Brahmans. 
Their birth ceremonies are the same as those of Brahmans like whom 
on the fifth day they worship the goddess Satv4i. Boys are girt 
with the sacred thread between eight and sixteen. A boy must 
not be girt until he is eight. If, for any reason, it suits the parents to 
hold the thread-girding before the boy is eight, they add to his age 
the nine months he passed in the womb. A Jain astrologer names a 
lucky day for the thread-girding, a booth is raised before the house, 
and an earth altar or bahule a foot and a half square is built in 
the booth and plantain trees are set at its corners. Pots are 
brought from the potter’s and piled in each corner of the altar and 
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a yeilow cotton thread is passed round their necks. Over the altar 
is a canopy and in front is a small entrance hung with evergreens. 
Invitation cards are sent to distant friends and kinsfolk. A day 
or two before the thread-girding the invitation procession consisting 
of men and women of the boy’s house with music and friends starts 
from the boy’s. They first go to the Jain temple and the father or 
some other relation with the family priest lays a cocoanut before the 
god, bows before him, and asks him to the ceremony. They visit 
the houses of their friends and relations and ask them to attend 
the ceremony. The Jains have no devak or family guardian worship. 
The boy and his parents go through the preliminary ceremonies as at 
a Brahman thread-girding. The boy’s head is shaved and he is bathed 
and rubbed with turmeric. The astrologer marks the lucky 
moment by means of his water-clock or ghatka and as it draws 
near music plays and guns are fired. The priest repeats the lucky 
verses and throws red rice over the boy. The boy is seated on his 
father’s or if the father is dead on some other kinsman’s knee on a 
low stool. The knot of his hair is tied and he is girt with a sacred 
thread or jdnve and a string of hush grass is tied round his waist. 
The priest kindles the sacred fire, betel is served to the guests, and 
money gifts are distributed among priests and beggars. The boy 
has to go and beg at five Jain houses. He stands at the door of 
each house and asks the mistress of the house to give him alms 
saying Oh lady be pleased to give alms . 1 The alms usually 
consists of a waistcloth, rice, or cash. Great merit is gained by 
giving alms to a newly girded boy, and many women^visit the boy’s 
house for three or four days to present him with silver or clothes. 
After begging at five houses the ®boy returns home and a feast to 
friends and kinsfolk ends the first day. The sodmunj or grass-cord 
loosening is performed usually after a week and sometimes between 
a week from the tfiread-girding and tbe marriage day. The 
loosening is generally performed near a pimped Ficus religiosa tree. 
The boy is bathed, the rite of holiday calling or punydkavdehan is 
gone through as on the first day, music plays, and flowers, sandal- 
paste, burnt frankincense, and sweetmeat are offered to the pimpal 
tree. The boy bows before the tree and the priest unties the cord 
from round his waist. The boy is dressed in a full suit of clothes, 
declares tha£ he means to go to Benares and spend the rest of his life 
in study and worship, and sets out on his journey. Before he has 
gone many yards, his maternal uncle meets him, promises him his 
daughter’s hand in marriage, and asks him to return home and live 
among them as a householder or grihasth . The boy is escorted 
home with music and a band of friends and a small feast to friends 
and kinsfolk ends the ceremony. 

Boys are married between fifteen and twenty-five and girls before 
they come of age. As a rule the boy’s father proposes the match to 
the girl’s father and when they agree, an astrologer is consulted, who 
compares the birth papers of the boy and the girl and approves 
the match if he thinks the result will be lucky and if the family 
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People. Then on a lucky day the boy’s father visits the girl's house with a 

Jai^s. few friends, including five kinswomen, and are received by the girl's 

father and mother. The girl is seated on a low stool in front of the 
house gods, and the boy's father presents her with a robe and 
bodice and a pair of silver chains or sanlMis and anklets or valds. 
Her brow is marked with vermilion and decked with a network of 
| flowers. The women of the boy's house dress the girl in the clothes 

j and ornaments brought by the boy’s father, and the boy's father 

I puts a little sugar in her mouth. Packets of sugar and betel are 

i handed among the guests and the asking or mdgni ends with a feast 

to the guests. As a rule marriage takes place two or three years 
after betrothal. Every year the boy's parents have to send a present 
of a string of cocoa-kernel and some fried rice on the Cobra's Fifth 
j or Ndgpanchni in July-August and this they have to continue to do 

till the girl comes of age. When the boy is fifteen or sixteen and 
] the girl is ten or eleven the parents think it is time they were married 

\ and send for and consult an astrologer. He compares their horo- 

scopes, consults his almanac, and names a lucky day for the marriage. 
The ceremony as a rule lasts five days. On the first day two married 
girls in the bride's house bathe early in the morning, wear a cere- 
monial dress, and with music and a band of friends go to a pond ora 
river with copper pots on their heads, lay sandal-paste, flowers, 
rice, vermilion, burnt frankincense, and sweetmeats on the bank in the 
name of the w^ter goddess, fill the pots with water, and mark them 
with vermilion, set a cocoanut and betel leaves in the mouth of 
each, cover them with bodicecloths, and deck them with gold 
necklaces. They then set the Vaterpots on their heads, return 
home, and lay them on the earthen altars. Flowers, vermilion, 
burnt frankincense and sweetmeat are offered to the pots and 
five dishes filled with earth are set before them, sprinkled with water 
from the waterpots, and mixed seed grain is sown in the earth. 
Friends and kinsfolk are asked to dine at the house and the sprout- 
offering or anleurd^an is over. The bridegroom is bathed at his 
house and lights a sacred fire or horn, puts on a rich dress, and goes on 
horseback with music and friends carrying clothes, ornaments, 
sugar, and betel packets to the bride's house. The bride's party meet 
him on the way and the bridegroom is taken to the bride's house and 
seated outside of the house on a seat of audumbar or umbar Ficus 
glomerata. The bride's parents come out with a vessel full of water, 
the father washes his future son-in-law's feet and the mother pours 
water over them. The bridegroom is then taken to a raised seat in 
the house, seated on it, and presented with clothes, a gold ring, and 
a necklace. The bridegroom's parents present the ornaments and 
clothes they have brought for the bride, packets of betel and sugar 
are handed among friends and kinspeople, and the first day ends 
with a feast to the bridegroom's party. The bridegroom returns 
home with his party, is rubbed with turmeric and clarified butter, 
and bathed by five married women, seated in a square with an 
earthen pot at each corner and a yellow thread passed five times 
round their necks. The bride is bathed in a similar square at her 
house. On the third day the bride and bridegroom bathe, dress in 
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newly washed clothes, and starting from their homes meet at the 
Jain temple. The priest attends them and the pair bow before the 
idol. The priest makes them repeat the five-salutation hymn which 
every Jain ought to know and warns them to keep the Jain vow or 
Jain vrat of not-killing or ahinsa and of leading a pure moral life. 
The pair are treated to sweetmeats each by their own people, and the 
family gods and the cork marriage coronet or bashing are worshipped 
at both houses. Men and women from both houses go with music 
and ask their friends and kinspeople. In the afternoon, when all 
meet, the women take their seats in the booth and the men inside 
of the house and all eat at the same time. On the fourth day the 
actual marriage ceremony begins. Friends and relations are asked 
to both houses. The bridegroom is rubbed with fragrant oil, and 
with about fifteen of his relations again kindles the sacred fire, 
dresses in rich clothes, and goes to the bride's house on horseback 
with music and friends. On the way he is met by the bride's party 
and taken to a raised umbar Ficus glomerata seat. While he is seated 
on the umbar seat a couple from the bride’s house, generally the 
bride's parents, come and wash his feet. The bridegroom thrice 
sips water, puts on the new sacred thread offered him by the 
bride's priest, and swallows curds mixed with sugar which the 
couple have poured over his hands. The father-in-law leads the 
bridegroom by the hand to a ready-made seat in the house. Before 
the seat a curtain is held and two heaps of rice, one on each side of 
the curtain, marked with the lucky cross or svastify and crowned 
with the sacred hush grass. A short time before the lucky moment 
the bride is led out by ber friends and made to stand on the rice heap 
behind the curtain, the bridegroom standing on tbe rice heap on the 
other side. The guests stand around and the priests recite the nine- 
planet lucky verses or navgrah mangaldshtaks. The astrologer marks 
the lucky moment by clapping his hands, the musicians redouble 
their noise, tbe priests draw aside the curtain, and the pair look at 
each other and are husband and wife. The bridegroom marks the 
bride's brow with vermilion and she throws a flower garland round 
his neck. They fold their hands together and the bride's father 
pours water over their hands. They then throw rice over each 
other's head, and the priests and guests throw rice at the pair. The 
priests tie the marriage wristlets on the hands of the pair. The 
bridegroom then sits on a low stool facing east and the bride on 
another stool to- his left. The priest kindles the»sacred or hom fire 
and the bridegroom feeds the fire with offerings of parched rice held 
in a dish before him by the bride. Then the priest lays seven 
small heaps of rice each with a small stone at the top in one row. 
The bridegroom, holding the bride by the hand, touches the rice 
and the stone on each heap with his right toe, moves five times 
round the heaps, the priest shows the pair the Polar star or clhruv, 
and the payment of a money gift to the priest completes the 
day’s ceremonies. The hems of the pair’s garments are knotted 
together and they walk into the house and bow before the waterpots 
which are arranged on the first day, and are fed with a dish of 
milk and clarified butter. Next day tbe bride's parents give a feast to 
the bridegroom's party and to their own kinspeople. In the morning 
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the pair are seated in the booth and young girls on both sides 
join them. The pair first play with betelnuts for a time and the 
bridegroom takes some wet turmeric powder and rubs it five times 
on thebrid 0 5 sface, who gathers it and rubs it on the bridegroom^ face. 
The bridegroom is given a betel packet to chew, chews half of it and 
hands the rest to the bride. Thus he chews the five betel packets, 
and the bride in her turn chews another five each time handing half 
of the betel packet to the bridegroom to chew. Next morning the 
sacred fire is again kindled and the serpent is worshipped. The pair 
then- dine at the bidders and play with betelnuts. The pair are seated 
on horseback, the bride before the bridegroom, and taken to the Jain 
temple where they walk round the god, bow before him, and ask 
his blessing. They then walk to the bridegroom 5 s with music and 
friends. Before they reach every part of the house is lighted and a 
long white sheet is spread on the ground from the booth door to 
the god-room. When the pair attempt to cross the threshold the 
bridegroom 5 s sister blocks the door and does not allow them to enter. 
The bridegroom asks her why she blocks the door. She says, "Will 
you give your daughter in marriage to my son ? He answers. Ask 
my wife. The sister asks the wife and she says, I will give one 
of my three pearls in marriage to your son. Then she leaves the 
door, the pair walk into the house, bow before the house gods, and 
a feast of uncooked provisions to those that do not eat from them 
and of cooked food to friends of their own caste and to kinspeople 
ends the cerertpny. Though fqrbidden by their sacred book, all Jains 
except Upiidhvas or priests allow widow marriage. They say the 
practice came into use about 200 ears ago. If a woman does not 
get on well with her husband, she may live separate from him but 
cannot marry during her husband’s lifetime. When a girl comes 
of age she sits apart for three days. On the fourth she is bathed 
and her lap is filled with rice and a cocoanut, and the rest of the 
age-coming does not differ from a Brahman age-coming. 

When a Jain is on the point of death, a priest is called in to 
repeat verses to cleanse the sick person 5 s ears, to quiet his soul, 
and if possible to drive away his disease. When recovery is 
hopeless, a ceremony called sallehhan vidhi or tearing rite is 
performed to sever the sick person from worldly pleasures and 
to make him fit for the life he is about to enter. Sometimes the 
sick man is made to pass through the ceremony called sanmjds 
grahan or ascetic vcfw-taking with the same rites as among Brfihmans. 
When these rites are over and death is near, the dying man is made 
to lie on a line of three to four wooden stools and the names of 
gods and sacred hymns are loudly repeated. After death the body 
is taken outside of the house, bathed in warm water, dressed in a 
waist and a shouldercloth, and seated cross-legged on a low stool 
leaning against the wall. A bier is made and the dead is laid on 
it, and the whole body including the face is covered with a white 
sheet. Jewels are put into the dead mouth and fastened over the 
eyes. Four kinsmen lift the bier and followed by a party of friends, 
walk after the chief mourner who carries a firepot slung from his 
hand. # To perform Jain funeral rites, from the first to the thirteenth 
day, six men are required, the chief mourner who carries fire, four 
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corpse -bearers,, and a body-dresser. Music is played at some 
funerals, but on the way no coins or grain are thrown to spirits 
and no words uttered. The party moves silently to the burning' 
ground and the chief mourner is not allowed to look behind. About 
half-way the bier is laid on the ground and the cloth is removed 
from the dead face apparently to make sure that there are no signs 
of life. They go on to the burning ground and set down the bier. 
One of the party cleans the spot where the pyre is to be prepared 
and they build the pyre. When it is ready the bearers lay the 
body on the pile and the chief mourner lights it. When the body 
is half consumed the chief mourner bathes, carries an earthen pot 
tilled with water on his shoulder, and walks three times round the 
pile. Another man walks with him and at each turn makes a hole 
in the pot with a stone called ashma or the life-stone. When three 
rounds and three holes are made, the chief mourner throws the pot 
over his back and beats his mouth with the open palm of his right 
hand. The ashma or life-stone is kept ten days and each day a rice* ball 
is offered to it. As a rule the funeral party stops at the burning 
ground till the skull bursts. If they choose some of the party may 
go home, but as a rule the six mourners must remain there till the 
body is consumed when each offers a flour-ball and a handful of 
» water to the life-stone and returns home. A lamp is set on the spot 
¥ where the dead breathed his last, and kept there burning for at least 

twenty-four hours. On the second day the six chief mourners go to 
the burning ground and in the house 'put out the fir6|with offerings 
of milk sugar and water. On the third day they gather the 
deceased’s bones and bury them somewhere among the neighbour- 
ing hills. Except offering a rice "Sail to the life-stone from the first 
to the tenth day nothing special is performed from the fourth to the 
ninth day. The family are held impure for ten days. On the 
tenth the house is cowdunged and all members of the family bathe 
and each offer a handful of water called tilodak or sesame water 
to the dead. The house is purified by sprinkling holy water and 
the sacred or hom fire is lit by the priest. On the twelfth the clothes 
of the deceased are given to the poor, and rice balls in the name 
of the deceased and his ancestors are made and sandal -paste, 
flowers, vermilion, frankincense, and sweetmeat are offered them. 
The temple gods are worshipped and a feast to the corpse- bearers 
and dresser endsfthe twelfth day ceremony. On the thirteenth 
the shrdddh or mind-rite is pei’formed and a few friends and relations 
are asked to dine. A fortnightly and monthly ceremony is 
performed every month for one year and a feast is held every year 
for twelve years. According to rule the widow’s head should be 
shaved on the tenth, but the practice is becoming rare, still her 
lucky thread and toe ornaments are taken away and she is not 
allowed to wear a black bodice or robe. When a sanydshi 
or ascetic dies his body is carried in a canopied chair instead of 
an ordinary bier. The body is laid on the pyre and bathed in 
the five nectars or panchamrits milk, curds, clarified butter, 
plantain, and sugar. Camphor is lighted on the head and the 
pile is lit. At a sanydshi 3 s funeral only five men are required. 
A fire-carrier is not wanted as fire can be taken from any neiglu 
B 569—19 
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bouring house to light the pile. The family of the dead are impure 
for only three days, and no balls are offered to the dead. When an 
infant dies before teething it is buried, and boys who die before their 
thread-girding are not honoured with the rice-ball offering. No 
special rites are peifformed in the case of a married woman, a widow, 
or a woman who dies in childbed. No evil attaches to a death 
which happens during an eclipse of the sun or the moon. In the 
case of a person who dies at an unlucky moment, Jains perform the 
same rites as Br&hmanic Hindus. 1 Jains are bound together by a 
strong caste feeling and settle social disputes at caste meetings. 
Appeals against the decisions of the caste council lie to their svctmi 
or religious head who with the two titles Jin sen Svdmi and Laksli- 
misen Sv&mi, and with jurisdiction oyer the Jains of almost the 
whole Bombay Kara at ak, lives at Kolhapur. Small breaches of 
caste rules are punished with fines which take the form of a caste 
feast, and the decisions of the svarni are held final and are enforced 
on pain of expulsion from caste. The bulk of the Kolhapur Jains 
set little value on schooling, yet they give their sons primary schooling 
and the majority of them are able to read and write and cast 
accounts. The knowledge of Sanskrit for which the Jains were once 
famous has now sunk to a low ebb. Though they are wanting in 
enterprise and do not take to new pursuits, a gradual change for 
the better has passed over the caste during the last twenty years. 

Non-Kolhdpur Jains include a considerable number of Jain 
M4rw4ris an&of Jain Gujarat Vanis who have come from Marwar 
and Gujarat for trade and who settle in the State for a time and 
return to their homes when tftey have collected money enough. 
They do not marry with the Jains of Kolhapur, and unlike the Jains 
of Kolhapur they have no objection to take water from the hands of 
the Maratha Kunbis and to take food from non-Jains. Their 
favourite place of pilgrimage is Mount Abu. They are moneylenders 
and dealers in piece-goods and jewelry. They live in well built 
houses, send their children to school, and are a prosperous class. 2 

Miscellaneous Hindus included thirty castes with a total strength 
of 903, of whom 444 were . males and 459 females. Of these 375 
(males 191, females 184) were Bagadis; 5 (males 3, females 2) 
Chhatti Balajvars ; 22 (males 14, females 8) Devlis ; 2 

(females) Gabids or Fishers ; 9 (males 6, females 3) G-ollas ; 20 (males 
8, females 12) Gantnichors or Pickpockets; 2 (male 1, female 1) 
JHalvais or sweetmeat makers ; 33 (males 19, females 14) Helvis ; 
jS (males 2, females 0) Jharis or dust sifters; 3 (male 1, females 2) 
Kalavants or dancing girls; 4 (males 3, female 1) Kulkntkis ; 
,6 (males 4, females 2) Kh urkhurmundis ; 10 (males 7, females 3) 
Kilikyats ; 11 (males 7, females 4) Konges ; 8 (males 6, females 
.2) Kadvechatis; 53 (males 26, females 27) Manvars ; 23 (males 
11, females 12) Mitkaris or salt-makers ; 2 (males) Mudlyars 
or Madras traders; 1 N4th (male); 47 (males 23, females 24) 
Natkars or actors; 1 (male) Patvekari or silk tassel twister; 


1 Details of these rites are given in the Poona Statistical Account. 

* Pet&ils of M&rwdr Jains are given in the Ahmadnagar Statistical Account. 
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144 (males 55, females 89) Pichatis ; 2 (males) Pendharis or 
pony-keepers and grass-cutters; S3 (males 13, females 20) Saibars ; 
3 Salman dupes (males) ; 28 (males 14, females 14) Sbindis ; 
28 (males 10, females 18) Takars or grind-stone makers; 1 Tliakur 
(male) ; 9 (male 1, females 8) Vaivaris ; and 10 (males 9, female 1) 
unspecified. 

Musalma'ns are returned at 38,022 or 4*12 per cent of the 
population. They include thirty-eight subdivisions, twelve of which, 
all with a foreign element, marry together and form the main body 
of regular Mu salmons, and twenty-six form distinct and irregular 
communities. The foreign element includes strains of Arab, 
Abyssinian, Persian, Moghal, and Upper and South Indian blood. 
The sources of the foreign element are numerous, Turk immigrants 
of the fourteenth century and Arab, Persian, and Upper Indian 
soldiers and commanders who took service under the Bahmani 
(1847-1490), Bijapur (1490-1686), and Moghal kings (1686-1710). 
The fall of Bipfpur in 1686 introduced two new Musalman elements 
one foreign the Moghal from Upper India, the other local Hindu 
converts due to the zeal of Aurangzeb (1658-1707). A large 
number of local classes trace their conversion to Aurangzeb. But 
it seems probable that in many cases the date of their conversion is 
earlier and that they trace their conversion to Aurangzeb as the 
most famous of modern proselytising Musalin&ns. Except that the 
men wear the beard, the local converts differ little in appearance from 
the corresponding classes of KolMpur* Hindus. All regular Musal- 
mans speak Hindustani at home and Marathi with others. In food, 
house, dress, drink, and customs th»y do not differ from the Satara 
Musalmans. 1 They are landowners, grantholders, husbandmen, 
and traders. They send their boys to school and teach their boys 
to read the Kuran and Marathi. Few among them have risen to 
any high position. The main body of regular Musalmans who 
intermarry and are similar to one another in appearance and customs, 
besides the four general divisions Moghals, Pathans, Shaikhs, and 
Syeds, include eight classes, Atdrs, Barutgars, KAgzis, Manyars, 
Mahawats, Nalbands, Rangrezs, and Sarbans. 

Moglials«claim descent from the Moghal leaders and soldiers; wha 
came to the^ Deccan chiefly during* the seventeenth century.. They 
are found in towns and large villages. They speak Hindustani at 
home and Marathi abroad, and in appearance and customs do not 
differ from the local Shaikhs and Syeds, Except) that they wear 
full beards they look like local Marathas, and as a class are clean 
and neat in their habits, honest, hardworking, and thrifty. Town 
Moghals are constables, soldiers, and messengers, and village Moghals 
are husbandmen. They belong to the Hanafi Sunni sect, say their 
prayers regularly, and teach their boys to read the Kuran. They 
send their boys to school, but none of them learn English. 

Patha'ns, or Warriors, are the followers of Afghan mercenaries 
and military leaders who conquered and took service in the 
Deccan. They speak Hindustani among themselves and Marathi 
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with, otters. In look, dress, food, and customs they are the same 
as Poona and Sholapur Patbans. The town Patlians are soldiers 
constables, and messengers, and the villagers are husbandmen. 
Though hardworking and thrifty most of them are deeply embar- 
rassed from the effects of the 1 876-7 7 famine. They belong to the 
Sunni sect of the Hanafi school and ask the kdzi to conduct their 
marriages and deaths. They are careless about saying their 
prayers and seldom give their boys any schooling. 

Shaikhs, in theory descendants of Sidiks and Faruks, are chiefly 
if not entirely of local origin. They do not differ from local Syeds 
in look, food, dress, or customs, and like them speak Hindustani at 
home. As a class they are hardworking, thrifty, neat, and clean in 
their habits, and most of them are orderly and sober. The town 
Shaikhs are soldiers, constables, and messengers, and the villagers 
are husbandmen. Numbers of them were reduced to poverty by the 
1876-77 famine. Like Syeds they are Sunnis of the Hanafi school, 
repeat their prayers, and teach their sons to read the Kuran. Many 
of them send their boys to local schools. 

Syeds, or Descendants of Fatima and Ali, are found in towns and 
large villages. Their home tongue is Hindustani and they speak 
Marathi abroad. In look, food, dress, and customs they are the same 
as the Syeds of Poona and Sholapur. They are honest, clean, and 
neat in their habits and orderly. They earn their living as land- 
holders, husbandmen, soldiers, constables, and messengers. In reli- 
gion they are Sunnis of the Hanafi school, they teach their children to 
read the Kuran, and are careful to say their prayers. The town 
Syeds are lazy and unthrifty, *but the villagers are hardworking 
thrifty and well-to-do. They send their boys to school. 

The eight classes who are separate in name only and marry with 
the four general divisions and with each other and form part of tho 
main body of the Kolhapur Musalmans are : 

Ata'rs, or Perfumers, are said to represent members of the Hindu 
caste of the same name who were converted by Aurangzeb (1658- 
1707). They are found only in towns. In look, food, dress, speech, 
and customs they do not differ from regular Musalmans. They 
sell both flowers and perfumes. They have fixed slumps and deal 
in redpowder or Trunk a , attars or fragrant oils, frankincense-sticks, 
dentrifice, spices, fragrant plants, and flowers, which they hawk 
from village to village. They are hardworking and thrifty, hut 
they say their goods are not in so great a demand as formerly 
owing to the competition of Upper Indian and English perfumes. 
They belong to the Hanafi Sunni sect, but are careless in saying 
their prayers. A few send their boys to school, but as a class they 
are not well-to-do. 

Barutgars, or Firework-makers, are said to represent Hindus of 
different castes converted by Aurangzeb (1658-1707). They speak 
Hindustani among themselves and Marathi with others. In look, 
food, dress, and customs they do not differ from regular Musalmans. 
As their hereditary calling is not now well paid, some earn their 
living as constables and messengers. They are Hanafi Sunnis 
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and are careful to say their prayers. They send their boys to school 
and are a falling class. 

Ka'gziS, or Paper Makers, said to represent the local converts of 
different Hindu castes, are found in Kolhapur town. In speech, look, 
food, and dress they resemble Atars and their customs do nob differ 
from those of x^egular Musalmans. They are rather dirty and untidy 
in their habits, but hardworking and thrifty. The universal use of 
European steam-made paper has much lessened the demand for their 
coarse paper and they are now in a falling state. Many of them are 
in debt and have taken to other pursuits. They belong to the Hanali 
Sunni sect and ask the had to conduct their marriage and death 
ceremonies. They do not send their boys to school and are a poverty- 
stricken class. 

Manya'rs, or Glass Bangle Sellers, probably representing Hindu 
converts of the same caste, are found in towns and large villages. In 
look, food, dress, speech, and customs they are the same as the regular 
Musalmans, and are hardworking, thrifty, and orderly. They are 
bangle-sellers and are well-to-do. They have no organized body 
and no headman, and the local had settles their caste disputes. 
They are Sunnis of the Hanafi school, and seldom say their prayers 
or teach their sons to read the Kuran. 

Mah&'wats, or Elephant Drivers, are said to represent local 
converts of the Hindu caste of the same name and found in small 
numbers in towns. They do not differ from regular Jtfu sal mans in 
look, dress, food, or customs. Their calling is not so well paid as 
formerly and many have become constables, messengers, and servants. 
They are Hanafi Sunnis, are not*careful to say their prayers or 
send their boys to school, and are a poor class. 

Nalbands, or Farriers, believed to represent Hindu converts of 
the same name, are found in towns only. They differ in no respects 
from the regular Musalmans. They shoe horses and bullocks and 
earn enough to live on and to save, but most of them are given to 
the use of country liquor and are in debt. 

Rangrezs, or Dyers, said to represent Hindu converts of the 
same caste, are found in towns. Their home tongue is Hindu- 
stani and tlTey speak Marathi abroad. In look, dress, food, and 
customs they are the same as Halbands. They dye clothes and are 
well-to-do. They are Sunnis of the Hanafi school, but seldom say 
their prayers or send their boys to school, * 

Sa'rba'ns, or Camel Drivers, believed. to represent converts of 
several Hindu castes, are found in towns. Except that they eschew 
beef and worship Hindu gods, in dress food and customs they are 
the same as Mahawats. Their calling has ceased to be well paid 
since the opening of roads, and they are constables, messengers, and 
husbandmen. They do not send their boys to school and are a 
decaying class. 

Of the twenty-six communities who are separate from the regular 
Musalmans in marriage and other customs six are of non-local 
origin; 
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Bohora'Sj or Ismaili Shias, mostly immigrants from Gujarat and 
Bombay are found in Kolhapur town. In look, food, dress, speech, 
and customs they are the same as the Bohoras of Poona and 
Satara. 1 They are tinsmiths and piecegoods dealers. As they are a 
small body they marry with Sunnis and obey the regular ImzL 
They do not follow the Mulla Saheb of Surat or pay his dues. They 
teach their children to read Gujarati and Marathi and are a steady 
class. 

Labbays, mostly immigrants from Maisur and the Malabar coast, 
said to represent the descendants of Arab and Persian immi- 
grants between the seventh and the fourteenth century, are found 
only in towns. They speak Arvi or Tamil among' themselves and 
Hindustani with others, and in other points do not differ from the 
regular Musalmans. They dress in a skullcap, a long coat falling to 
the knees, and a waistcloth, and are leather dealers. They are 
hardworking and thrifty and as a class are well-to-do. They are 
Sunnis of the Shaf&i school, say their prayers regularly, and are 
said to be a pushing class. 

Mehmans or Memans, properly Momins or Believers, are found 
in Kolhapur cantonment. In look, speech, food, dress, and customs, 
they are the same as the Mehmans of Sdtara and Sholapur. They are 
hardworking, quiet, honest, and thrifty, and deal in piecegoods and 
English furniture. They teach their sons to read the Kuran, say 
their prayers, and are well-to-do. 

w. * 

Mllkrls, or Deniers, are found in Kolhapur- cantonment. They are 
the same in speech, dress, food, and customs as the S&tara Mukris 
and have a bad name for cheating. They were formerly money* 
lenders and now deal in grain, groceries, and piecegoods. They are 
Hanafi Sunnis and seldom say their prayers. They send their boys 
to school and are fairly off. 

Gal Kasa'bs, or Beef Butchers, are believed to represent the 
Abyssinian slaves in the service of Haidar Ali (1768-1782) and his 
son Tipix (1782-1799). Their home tongue is Hindustani, and in 
look, food, dress, and customs they are the same as the Gai Kasabs 
of Satara. They are beef butchers, and spend most of their earnings 
on liquor. They do not give their boys any schooling*/ and on the 
whole are a falling* class. 

Waha'bis, or Followers of Abdul Wahab an Arab reformer of 
the eighteenth century, number about a hundx*ed, most of whom 
are Panjabi wrestlers in the service of the State. They do not yet 
form a separate class. About five years ago a Wahabi missionary 
from the Panjab visited Kolhapur and gathered about him, besides 
the Panjabis who were Wahabis, a few Bagbans, Tambolis, and Atars. 
As soon as the spread of Wahabi tenets became known among the 
regular local Musalmans, pressure was brought to bear on the 
converts and all, except the Korth Indian wrestlers, returned to the 
regular faith. Except that the men wear a headscarf or skullcap, 
their dress is the same as that of the regular Musalmans. They 


1 Details of Bolior&s are given in the S&t&ra Statistical Account. 
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speak Hindustani with, themselves and Marathi with others. They 
are neat and clean in their habits, and their staple food is mutton, 
wheatcakes, milk, and eggs, and they drink tea in the morning 
and cofee at night. They are a lazy and unthrifty class, never 
f taking to any calling, and living on the allowance which they get 

from the State as gymnasts. They are strict in saying their prayers, 
and teach their sons to read the Kuran. They send their boys to 
i school, and as a class are well-to-do. 

P The twenty separate communities 1 of local origin differ from the 

I regular Musalmans chiefly in eschewing beef, worshipping Hindu 

j gods, and keeping Hindu feasts. Besides their hereditary callings 

; they are husbandmen, constables, messengers, and servants. In all 

other respects they are nearly the same as the regular Musalmdns. 
They speak Hindustani with themselves and Marathi with others. 
They are Sunnis of the Hanafi school, but seldom say their prayers 
or teach their sons to read the Kur&n. They keep the Musalman 
fasts and feasts, circumcise their sons, and fast during the month of 
Ramzan . They obey the kdzi and ask him to conduct their marriage 
and death ceremonies. They form distinct communities and marry 
among themselves, have a well managed organizatio nunder a head- 
man usually called either <pdtily mehtar or chaudhari , and each settle 
their caste disputes at meetings of their own castemen. These 
^ separate communities are : Bagbans or fruiterers ; Bdndarv&las or 
monkey-showmen ; Bhois or palanquin-bearers ; Bojgars or millet 
beer or boj makers; Dhavads or iron smelters ; Dhobis or washer- 
men ; Dhondphodas or quarry men and stone masons ; Garudis or 
magicians ; Gavandis or masons ai^d house builders ; Halalkhors or 
nightsoil-men ; Jharas or dust-sifters ; Kasabs Sult&ni or mutton 
butchers ; Momins or weavers ; Nagarjis or kettledrum-beaters ; 
Pakhalis or water-carriers ; Patvegars or silk tassel twisters ; 
Pinjaris or cotton teasers ; Sikalgars or armourers; Tasjis or drum- 
mers; and Tambolis or betel sellers. Except the Bagbans or 
fruiterers and Bakar Kasabs or mutton butchers who are somewhat 
better off and the Dhavads or iron smelters who are poorer the 
condition of these castes is much the same as the condition of 
corresponding castes in Sat&ra. 

p, Christians are returned as numbering 1253 and as found 

generally in the town and cantonment of KolMpur. Of these fifty- 
two are Europeans and 1201 Native converts. 2 KolMpur has three 
mission societies, one belonging to the English church, another to 
the Roman Catholic, and a third to the American Presbyterian 
church. The Church of England Mission, supported by the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel, was established in 1870 when the 
Revd. J. Taylor was sent to Kolhapur. He at first took up his 
residence at Mvda three miles north-east of Kolhapur, and in 1873 
removed to a well built bungalow on the Brahmapuri hill on 


1 Details of the customs of each of these communities given in the S&t&ra 
Statistical Account apply equally to the KolMpur classes. 

2 Details of the customs of native converts are given in the Ahmadnagar Statis- 
tical Account, 
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the Pancli Ganga near tlie centre of Kolhapur town, which the State 
granted to him on raxjat tenure. Walls of the old native houses in 
the neighbourhood were utilised for a small Christian hamlet 
with a chapel and a school. About 1877-78 the Mission obtained 
twenty-one famine orphans. In December 1881 two ladies arrived 
from England, one of whom works among the native women 
of the town, and the other has charge of the Christian girls* school. 
On the 25th of December 1882 anew church was opened at a cost 
of about £8000 (Rs. 80,000), of which Government contributed 
about £650 (Rs. 6500). In 1882 the Reverend J. Taylor was 
transferred to Ahmadnagar and at present (1883) his assistants 
are in charge of the Kolhapur station. This mission has preached 
over a large area, and especially near Pandharpur they have been 
fairly successful. But the number of Christians belonging to this 
mission is not large. A Roman Catholic missionary was appointed 
at Kolhdpur in 1846. The Roman Catholic community then 
numbered 130 including women and children. Divine service was 
first held in a temporary shed erected by private subscriptions, but 
in 1848 Government sanctioned a sum of £15 (Rs. 150) to erect a 
small building in the cantonment. During the 1857-58 mutiny 
wdien European troops were temporarily located at Kolhapur the 
chaplain’s salary v 7 as increased in consideration of the additional 
work devolving upon him and the cost of the establishment was 
charged to the Kolhapur State. But with the withdrawal of the 
troops from^ Kolhapur the. Roman Catholic chaplain was also 
transferred and the station has been periodically visited by a 
chaplain either from Bel gaum oj Satara. The present chapel, which 
lies within cantonment limits, was built in 1864-65 b^y private 
subscriptions, the Kolh&pur State having contributed £70 (Rs. 700) 
for the purpose. The American Mission was established at 
Kolhapur about 1845 and was transferred to the American Presby- 
terian Society in 1870. The work is generally carried on in the 
vernacular and special attention is given to the education of the 
lower classes. This mission has three principal stations in the State, 
Kolhapur town, Panh&la, and Yadi-Ratnagiri. At the Kolhapur 
station they have ten schools, nine for non-Christians and one for 
Christians, with an average attendance of 350 boys aiSd seventy-five 
girls. The number of Native Christians attending the American 
Mission schools at Kolhapur is eighty-two, at Panhala fifty, and 
at Vadi-Ratn&giri thirty. 

Buddhists returned at only twelve are Chinese who have come 
to Kolhapur for trade. They are hardworking thrifty and prosper- 
ous. 

Jews are returned as numbering only five and as found in 
Kolhapur town. They are not permanent residents of the State but 
visit it for trade and leave it as soon as they have made enough 
money. 

There was only one male Parsi belonging to the SMhanshai sect. 
There are no Parsi settlers in Kolhapur, and those who come here 
on business remain for a short period. 


Karn&takvl 



CHAPTEE IV. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Agriculture supports 485,683 or 54*44 per cent of the total 
population. 

Kunbis form the bulk of KolMpur husbandmen. Besides Kunbis 
Jains, Lingayats, Marathas, Brahmans, Musalmans, Berads, 
Bhandaris, Han bars, D hangars, Kolis, Mhars, and the artisan classes 
are cultivators. Of these Kunbis are found all over the State; 
Jains and Lingayats mostly in the east, in Alta, Ichalkaranji, Ratkol, 
Raybag, and Shirol ; Berads and Hanbars mostly in Gadinglaj ; 
and Bhandaris in a few villages below and along the Sahyadris. 
The other castes are found distributed throughout the State. 
Kunbis are sober and industrious but are too conservative. 
Though not thriftless, they are lavish in their expenditure on 
marriages and other social rites. They understand the benefit of 
keeping their fields free from weeds jand use manure ; but* Jains 
and Lingayats are better farmers in many respects. These are good 
gardeners, and raise most of %3 garden crops of the State 
especially the sugarcane crop which requires both skill and capital. 
There is more spirit of self-reliance in the Jain community. 
This particular trait in their character was well shown in the 
famine of 1876-77 when scarcely a Jain sought State relief. Finding 
cultivation impossible they sought a livelihood by importing grain 
and thus succeeded in supporting themselves and their plough 
cattle. They are somewhat obstinate and quarrelsome. Though 
ordinarily thrifty, they spend lavishly on marriage and other 
great rites. The Lingayats a,re as good farmers as the Jains. 
They are e^i during and thrifty. Brahmans and well-to-do 
Marathas are not pure cultivators. They hold land both as 
proprietors and tenants, but either employ labourers or sublet 
their land for a fixed share of the produce. They are not good 
farmers. Musalmans are less hardworking and more reckless 
than Kunbis and are often given to drink. Berads, Bhandaris, 
Hanbars, D hangars, Kolis, and Mhars form the poorest class of 
cultivators. Though on the whole sober, they are slovenly slothful 
and negligent farmers. The artisan classes having other pursuits 
keep no stock and reap a poor return from cultivation. 

Brahman, Jain, Lingayat, and well-to-do Mar&tba husbandmen 
live in well built houses raised on stone plinths. The houses, which 
are roomy and well-furnished, are built of bricks or unc-oursed rubble 
with tiled or fiat roofs and cost £50 to £500 (Rs. 500 - 5000). The 
houses of middle-class husbandmen, chiefly of K unbis, are generally 
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near the Sahyadris, built with mud and gravel walls covered with 
thatched roofs. The rafters are generally bamboos and the roof is 
supported on posts and beams of rough un trimmed timber. The houses 
in the plain country are somewhat better and ordinarily cover a space 
of thirty-fire feet by sixty. The value of a middle-class house varies 
from £7 (Rs. 70) in the hilly west to £10 (Rs. 100) in the open 
east. A few brass and copper cooking vessels and most of the 
minor field tools and some household gear are all that are seen in 
these classes of houses. Poor husbandmen Dhangars, Rerads, Kolis, 
Bhand&ris, MMrs, and Mnsalm&os lire in small shapeless thatched 
huts, in which little else than a hand mill, a brass, and a few earthen 
pots can be seen. 

The husbandmen as a class are superstitious. dSTo important act of 
husbandry such as sowing, reaping, harvesting, and pressing sugar- 
cane is undertaken except at the lucky hour fixed by the village 
astrologer. Ploughing on Monday is scrupulously avoided. The day is 
sacred to Mahadev whose favourite riding animal is the bull or Nandi. 
The women do not help in the field except at harvest, but manage 
all household affairs. They also spin cotton and visit the neighbouring 
market to dispose of the yarn and the surplus produce of the 
dairy, and to buy condiments and articles of domestic use with their 
earnings. The poorest gather headloads of grass and cotton 
stalks for sale in the markets or halting places. The bulk of 
the farmers are small peasant proprietors. Since the opening 
of the* Sahyadris and the construction of other main roads the 
number of carts has greatly increased much to the benefit of 
husbandmen in the plain country, who cart their produce as far as 
the coast to secure a better pric£. The Dhangars always add to their 
earning by weaving coarse blankets and selling wool and the surplus 
stock of their folds. MusalmAns and Mh&rs keep fowls. Roth 
fowls and eggs find a ready sale in towns. The poorer husbandmen 
work also as field labourers chiefly in weeding and harvesting. 
Kunbis freely move with their families at harvest time in search 
of work. It is estimated that perhaps ten per cent of the husbandmen 
are free from debt. The causes of debt are chiefly a series of 
indifferent seasons since 1866 and undue expenditure on marriages. 
Jains who are somewhat litigious often incur debt through law suits. 
Marath&s owe their indebtedness to extravagant living and thrift- 
lessness. Especially in the west the husbandmen are generally com- 
pelled to borrow grain from the bankers for their support in the 
rainy season. Such advances are repaid in the harvest season 
with an addition of twenty-five per cent or savdi as interest. The 
yearly rate of interest which a husbandman pays varies from twelve 
to thirty-six per cent. During the 1876-77 famine the country near 
the Sahy.&dris and the eastern sub-divisions of Shirol, Ray Mg, and 
Katkoi suffered most. Every form of - property, even the family gods 
and door frames were sold. It will require a series of good years with 
moderately high prices to enable them to regain their former condition. 
But on the whole a marked change for the better is noticeable in 
the condition of the husbandmen as compared with that of thirty 
years ago. The population has increased more than thirty per cent 
and the land under tillage has almost reached its maximum. The 
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farm stock Las increased immensely, and except in the hilly sub- 
divisions grass huts have everywhere given way to "buildings with 
tiled or flat terraced roofs. 

In dry-crop or jirdyai land the seasons are the kharif or early or 
rain harvest and the rahi or late or cold weather harvest. 1 The 
early harvest is the more important. The time of sowing 
depends on the breaking of the south-west monsoon which generally 
takes place between the fifth and the twentieth June. The chief early 
crops are of the cereals bdjri , harag, harilc, jondhla,kdng , ndclmi , raid, 
rice* sdva , and vari ; of the pulses chavli, kulith, math , mug , tur , 
and udid ; of the oilseeds ambddi , bhuimug , erandi , Jcorte , and 
til; and of fibres hemp. Of these udid, chavli , vari, and rdla 
ripen by the end of August, rice and ndclmi by the end of Sept- 
ember, and the rest by the end of November. The chief late crops 
are wheat, late Indian millet, cotton, maize, gram, peas, coriander 
seed, safflower, mustard seed, linseed, and tobacco. 

The soil may be classed kali or black, tdmbad or red, mdli or 
malva the orchard and rice land, and khdri or pandhar or white, 
or again as good, middling, and poor. About one-third of 
the arable area is good soil yielding garden crops or two 
crops in the year; about a fourth is middling soil including 
patches near villages; and about five-twelfths especially in the 
hilly west are poor soils bearing coarse grains and requiring 
long fallows. The black and red soils are the most valuable. 
Their productiveness depends much on situation. THe best black 
soil is found near the rivers and stretches to an average depth 
of five feet throughout the bottom <of the valleys. Frequent wide 
seams of lime, however, pervade the black mass and Tcankar or 
lime nodules are spread for miles over the surface especially in the 
sub-divisions of Karvir Panhala and Shirol. A superior kind of 
red soil is met with on the sides or slopes of the hills near the 
Sahyjklris which are of a ferruginous character for the most 
part. A stiff light coloured soil which is composed of decayed 
clay-slate is found on the hill sides and in the smaller valleys 
particularly in the sub-divisions of Panhala and Bkudargad and 
the dependencies of Vishalgad and IMvda. It is very retentive 
of moisture and chiefly valued for rice tillage. From the very best 
black and red soils two or three crops can be yearly raised. In 
the hilly west the land is bare fallowed from one to ten years ; in 
other parts of the State all the better soils tire under tillage. 


1 Besides these two main divisions Kolh&pur husbandmen divide their year into 
twenty-seven parts each corresponding with one of the lunar asterisms or nakshatras. 
The rainfall in one of these periods is called after its corresponding nakshatra ; 
thus the early rain about the middle of June is called the mrig rain or mrigacha 
pdus. The average length of each of these periods is about 13^ days. In 1882-83, 
Ashvini, the* first nakshatra began on 11th April 1882 and Revati, the last on the 29th 
March 1883. The following is the order of the twenty-seven nakshatras or lunar 
asterisms : Ashvini , Bharni , Krittika , Rohini , Mrig, A’rdra , Punarvasu , Pushi/a , 
A’s/tlesha, M agha, Purvey Uttar a. Hast , Chitra , Svdti, VishdJcha, Anurddha, Jyeshtha, 
Mul, Pwrodshddha , U Uardshddha, Shravan, Dhanishtha^Shatatdraka , Parndbhddrapada , 
If ttarabhddrapada, and Revati . According to these divisions of the year, all their 
field operations, ploughing, sowing, weeding, and harvesting for different crops are 
regulated. 
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Extensive tracts of waste land are only to be found in the western 
hills where the climate is unhealthy and the soil shallow and poor. 

Of an area of 2493 square miles 1584 square miles or 1,013,760 
acres or 68*5 per cent have been surveyed in detail. Of the total 
area 681 square miles belong to 356 alienated villages. Of the 
remainder 978,937 acres or eighty-three per cent are arable land ; 
30,925 acres or 2*6 per cent unarable ; 53,466 acres or 4*6 per cent 
grass or huran and forest 1 ; and 101,585 or 8*7 per cent village 
sites, roads, river-beds, and hills. In 1881 of the 973,937 acres 
of arable land in State villages, of which 286,057 acres or 24*23 
per cent are alienated, 559,736 acres or 75*85 per cent were 
occupied. Of these 490,638 acres or 87*7 per cent were under 
dry-crop, 53,808 acres or 9*6 per cent were under rice, and 15,290 
acres or 2*7 per cent were under irrigated garden land. 

In 1881-82, including alienated lands the total number of hold- 
ings was 75,345. Of these 35,362 were holdings of not more than 
five acres; 16,787 were of six to ten acres; 12,778 of eleven to 
twenty acres ; 7800 of twenty-one to fifty acres; 2145 of fifty-one 
to a hundred acres; 370 of 101 to 200 acres ; eighty-three of 201 
to 500 acres; thirteen of 501 to 1000 acres ; five of 1001 to 2000 
acres ; and two of more than 2000 acres. The largest holdings are 
in the Shirol sub-division. 

According to the returns of 1881 the farm stock included 
87,921 ploughs, 8592 carts, 149,762 bullocks, 112,7.35 cows, 61,130 
he- buffaloes and 74,043 she-buffaloes, 5583 horses including mares 
and foals, 876 asses, and 144,477 sheep and goats. 

One pair of oxen can till about twenty acres of blacksoil land, 
ten acres of Mali or orchard land, or one acre of garden land. 
From ten to twenty acres of dry-crop land and either three acres of 
garden land or five acres of rice land would enable a husbandman 
to live like an ordinary retail dealer. Ten to twenty acres of dry- 
crop land will in ordinary seasons support a family consisting of a 
in an, his wife, two children, and a farm servant. 


In 1881-82 the area under tillage was distributed as follows : 


1 . Cereals, seventy per cent, 

namely, Acres. 

2. Pulses, seven per cent, namely, 

. Acres, ' 

Jvdri . . . 


260,197 

Tur 

22,078 

Rice 

... 

89,038 

Gram ... 

... 17,738 

Ndchni ... 


82,980 

Peas ... 

4470 

Bdjri ... 

«« • ... 

32,570 

Uclld . . . 

... • ... 3308 

Sdva ... 


19,952 

Kulitli . . . 

' 2539 

Mala 


19,125 

Mug ... 

2294 

Wheat... 


10.014 

Masur ... 

1513 

Vari ... 


7148 

Mania ... 

1049 

Maize ... 


3295 

Math ... 

696 

Barley . . . 


146 

Chavli ... 

232 

Barag and Marik 

1314 



Total... 

525,779 


Total... 55,917 


1 Forest reserves are being formed and it is likely that the area under forest will 
be increased. 
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*8. Oilseed, six per cent, namely, 5. Garden Crops, three per cent, 

Acres. namely, Acres. 


Earthnut 


27,513 

Sugarcane 

9900 

Jlorte ... 

... ••• 

9442 

Chillies 

8469 

Safflower 


5223 

Turmeric 

1267 

Castor plant 

... 

1986 

Sweet, Potatoes 

401 

Sesame 

.. . .■ ... 

927 

Others 

319 

Linseed 


505 



Ambddi 

... ... 

482 

Total... 

20,356 


Total... 

46,108 

6. Miscellaneous, nine per cent, 
namely, Acres. 




Tobacco 

10,193 

Fibres, four per cent, namely, 

Coriander 

2570 



Acres. 

Others... ... 

52,657 

Cotton... 

... 

29,192 

Vegetables, fruits, and 

San 


8160 

flowers 

1161 


Total... 

32,352 

Total... 

66,581 


To the above must be added 1504 acres or only ‘2 per cent under 
grass and fallows. 

In the plain country of Kolhapur the field tools are the plough or 
nan gar, the large and small harrows or kulav, the bullock hoe 
or kolpa , the four seed-drills, the seed-drill for sowing rice and 
other early hill crops, the chanpan for sowing early jvdri and other 
early crops, the haclgi for late jvdri and other late crops and the 
tip an for cotton, the crowbar or sdbbal, the sicklS or vita, the 
hand-weeder or khurpe, the hatchet or dhakti kurhad, the axe or 
thorli fcurhdd , the pickaxe or kudal, the rake or khore , the leather- 
bag with its gear or mot, the sugar-mill or ghana, the sieve or 
ch&lan, the winnowing basket or topli , the cart, and the wooden 
mallets for crushing clods. Of these the chief are the plough, 
the harrow, the bullock hoe, the seed-drill, the sugarcane-mill, the 
leather- bag with its gear, and the cart. 

The plough or ndngar is a thick bdhhul or Acacia arabiea log 
with its lower end called isdd sharp and curving at an obtuse angle 
from the main block. The share or phal , which weighs about 
fourteen pounds and goes seven to nine inches deep, is a flat iron 
bar about two feet long and somewhat pointed at the end which 
cuts the soil. It is let into a socket called mu timet and fixed to the 
wooden point by a movable iron ring or vidi. *JThe plough costs 
about 10s. (Es. 5) and is drawn by eight bullocks and managed by 
two men. One man holds the plough, and the other, sitting in the 
middle of the yoke of the third pair, drives the leaders. The 
share lasts about ten to twelve years and the ropes six months. 

The harrow or hulav , which costs about 5s. (Rs. 2|), loosens the 
soil before sowing, covers the sown seed, breaks clods, and uproots 
shrubs and weeds. In the east where lands are ploughed only after 
long intervals, every year to prepare the soil for sowing, the harrow, 
which turns up the soil about two inches, is worked three to four 
times. The harrow consists of two coulters joined by a level cross 
iron blade or phds set obliquely in a wooden beam , called dinda about 
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four^feet long. A pole unites it to the yoke and it is guided 
by an upright handle. To add weight to it generally two boys sit 
on the beam on either side of the handle and are ready to pick away 
any stone or stubble that may impede the harrow. Except in size 
the small harrow is exactly like the large and is used for clearing 
the land between the rows of a sugarcane crop. When the soil is 
very stiff a heavy harrow drawn by eight bullo.cks is used. This 
implement is also required to dig up earthnuts. 

The bullock hoe or kolpa costing from 2s. to 3s. (Rs. 1~1|) has 
three blocks each with two hoes and is drawn by two to four bullocks. 
As the bullock hoe is worked, each hoe of the block passes on either 
side of the row taking the young crop between the hoes in the 
opening. 

The seed-drill consists of three to six iron-shod coulters set 
in a block of wood and fed with seed through bamboo tubes from 
a wooden bowl into which the seed is dropped by hand. When 
mixed grains are to be sown in one of the drills, the driver plugs 
the cup hole for that drill and the seed is sown by a man who walks 
behind, through a hollow bamboo called mogna , which is attached 
by a rope to the drill. The seed-drill is used in sowing rice and early 
hill crops and has generally six iron-shod coulters. The chanpan has 
three coulters and is used for sowing early jvdri and other early 
crops. The haclgi is much heavier than the chan-pan and has four 
coulters, and is used in sowing late jvdri , peas, gram, and other 
late crops. R is drawn by weight bullocks. The cotton seed-drill 
or tipan is made on the same plan as the grain-sowing kurgi. It 
has only three coulters and ncvcup with tubes. It is woi’ked by a 
pair of bullocks. At the back of the beam of the seed-drill are 
tied by ropes three hollow bamboos or mognds , which are kept in 
furrows drilled by the iron coulters, by two sowers, who, from a 
clothful of seed at their waist, drop the seed through them. 

The sugarcane-mill or ghdna is only possessed by well-to-do 
husbandmen and Gujarat Vdnis or traders who let it on hire at Is. 
(8 as.) the day. The mill costs about £2 10s. (Rs. 25) and lasts 
five to six years. It consists of two solid bdbhul cylinders called 
navra and navri or husband and wife set close together vertically 
between two thick wooden boards, the lower of which is cut out 
into a shallow trough. The navra is a little longer than the navri 
and passes through the upper board. The upper parts of both the 
cylinders are turned into double spiral screws which work in each * 
other. To the upper end of the larger screw is fixed a lever. To 
work the mill the lever is united to the yoke of bullocks wkifch are 
driven round the mill. As it is pressed out, the juice drops into 
the trough-shaped lower wooden board. From the board it passes 
through an under-ground tube into an earthen vessel called mdndam 
From the mdndan it is taken to the boiling cauldron. Before the 
wooden mill was brought into use, a stone mill was used which has 
of late nearly disappeared. 

The leather-bag or mot with its gear consists of a leather hag, two 
hemp ropes, the large called ndda and the small sonddor , two 
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uprights supporting six feet above the well a fixed pulley about 
eighteen inches in diameter and its one foot long axle, and close to 
the ground a wooden cylinder about 2-J- feet long and six inches 
in diameter. The cylinder is so fixed in the uprights as to move 
freely round itself. The leather-bag, which holds about sixty 
gallons, has two mouths, the upper one wide and laced to an 
iron or wooden ring, and the lower one tapering into a pipe. To the 
ring is tied the large rope or ndda which passes over the pulley and 
joins the leather-bag to the bullock yoke. The sonddor , which 
passes over the cylinder on the edge of the well, is long enough to 
keep both the mouths of the hag in one level, as it is drawn up the 
well. As the bag* reaches the edge of the well the sonddor ends, 
and the bag becoming straight empties itself in a cistern in front of 
the well. Though the hag is generally large enough to hold about 
sixty gallons nearly ten gallons are spilt into tbe well as the bag is 
being drawn up. 

In Kolhapur husbandmen use three kinds of carts, the gdda, the 
bagi, and the chhakda . The gdda or harvest-cart, which is going 
fastly out of use, is very heavy and can only he drawn by eight 
bullocks. It is nearly twelve feet long and about three and a half 
feet broad. The body of the cart consists of two long beams joined 
together by cross pieces fixed all along their lengths. Each wheel 
is made of a single solid block or two or three blocks joined together 
by a massive iron tire. Though clumsy and very heavy, with out- 
riggers on both sides, it is very useful in carrying la£ge quantities 
of grass and manure. The gada costs £5 to £6 (Rs. 50 - 60). Of 
late the gdda has given place to the lighter bagi , It has spoked 
wheels about four feet in diameter with a massive tire. The frame- 
work is generally of bdbhul and the axle is of iron. This cart carries 
twelve to fourteen hundredweights, is drawn by four bullocks, and 
costs £4 to £5 (Rs.40 - 50). Except that it is lighter than the bngi, 
the chhakda does not differ in any way from the bagi. It is used in 
making trips to the coast or carrying field produce to distant 
markets, and costs £3 to £4 (Rs. 80 -40). 

The field tools used by the Konkan husbandmen are the plough 
or ndngar , the four harrows, the ddtha, th e din d or gutha } the pate , 
and the log of wood for turning up the soil before the sowing of 
rice j picks for digging hill land, the billhook or Jcoyta , the weeding 
sickle or khurpe , the crowbar or sabbal , the bullock hoe or kolpa , 
the harrow or kidav, and the seed-drill or kurgi. The plough is light, 
well suited to small patches of rice land, and is drawn by two 
bullocks. The ddtha has wooden teeth and is drawn by a pair of 
bullocks. The dmd or gutha is a log of wood used for breaking 
clods, and the pate is a fiat board used for levelling and smoothing 
the soil. 

In the plain or eastern country in good black soil it is usual to 
plough only once in several years. Ordinarily the land is considered 
fit for sowing after it has been stirred up a few inches with a 
kulav or harrow. When the land is overgrown with haryali Cynodon 
dactylon and kimda grasses, it is dug up with the pickaxe to bring 
up their long strong and tortuous roots to the surface. These are 
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collected and removed from the field. When there is no ploughing 
the field is harrowed several times after a heavy April or May 
shower* and it is cleared of shrubs and weeds if there be any. The 
field is then fit for sowing. Ploughing is generally begun soon after 
the early crops are harvested in December or January* when the 
soil is moist and easily worked. As the soil dries* the clods become 
hard and stiff and after months of exposure to the weather* the lumps 
of earth become brittle and are easily broken down by the harrow 
or kulav . The plough is large and is drawn by eight bullocks. In 
the west the land is ploughed lengthwise with the light plough or 
ndngn in April ; the clods are then broken by pickaxes and clubs* 
and a large beam called dind is dragged over to level the surface. 
The field is cross-ploughed and ploughed along the original 
furrow. Manure* according to the husbandman’s means* is spread 
over the soil generally broadcast out of a basket and the field 
is ready for the seed. Hilly and hard soils are first broken with 
pickaxes and crowbars* and afterwards ploughed with a large plough* 
the bushes having* been cut down during the previous hot season 
and burnt on the ground. 

The seed is sown either by the hand or by seed-drill. The seed 
is covered with the kulav or harrow. A sort of brush harrow 
follows the kulav . This is generally made of bcibhul branches. 
The brush harrow is used three or four times till the seedlings 
appear within a fortnight. Sheep are sometimes folded on the 
land for a ifight at this stage. The rows of young seedlings are 
styled kdkryas. 

The value of cowdung and ^sweepings as manure is generally 
understood* but artificial manures are not known. Rice and garden 
lands are invariably manured* but dry-crop lands only as often as 
the husbandmen have the means. Alluvial or mdli lands on river 
banks are not manured at all. Black and good brown soils are 
manured only once in three years, but in red and poorer brown 
manure has to be applied every second year at least and in some 
cases* if the husbandman can afford it* every year. Holders of 
garden lands generally use all the available manure of their farm 
yards for their mala or garden especially for sugarcane; and thus 
their dry-crop lands suffer more than those of second class husband- 
men, who have no garden lands and who use all their manure in their 
dry-crop lands. There are five kinds of manure. The first is mixed 
manure* which consists of crop stubble, ashes* droppings of cattle* 
urine* and every kind of rubbish stored in a pit near the husband- 
man’s house. Here the heap rots. It is occasionally damped . by 
the drainings from the cook room. As at night no grass is spread 
on the ground for cattle to lie down* there is no litter. Urine is 
either gathered by ducts and thrown into the pit* or is carefully 
mixed with the dung when cleaning the cattle shed every morning 
before it is thrown into the pit. During the dry months cowdung 
is made into fuel-cakes about a foot in diameter* dried and stacked, 
and so it goes to the manure-pit for only seven months April to 
December. In large towns besides the home supply the husbandman 
can buy it of Gavlis or cowherds at the rupee rate of two cart-loads 
or thirty hundredweights of ordinary pit manure and three cart- 
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loads or forty-five hundredweights if poor in quality. It is estimated 
that after setting aside what is wanted for other purposes an ordinary 
third class holding of about ten acres of dry-crop land with two pairs 
of plough bullocks, a milch buffalo, and perhaps a steer, would yearly 
yield five cartloads of manure or just enough for half an acre. 
ISTightsoil manure or sonkhat was formerly never used, but now 
the nightsoil manure prepared by the Kolhapur municipality 
according to the dry-earth system is freely used by husbandmen 
of the surrounding villages and is highly valued especially for sugar- 
cane, tobacco, and other rich crops. The third kind of manure consists 
of sheep and goat droppings. The husbandman engages a shepherd 
to fold his flocks on his field for a certain number of days and 
pays him in grain at the rate of 80 to 120 pounds grain worth 
about 3s. (Rs. 1|) a thousand sheep penned in his field a night. 
In the west stubble, weeds, and scrub-forest wood or rah are 
gathered, heaped on the field and burnt, and the ashes are mixed 
with soil by ploughing. Green manure is the fifth kind of manure. 
Bombay hemp or tdg and sometimes sesame is sown and is allowed 
to grow for three months when it begins to flower. It is then 
ploughed in with the Jculav. This manure is considered good for the 
sugarcane crop. The supply of manure is limited. An acre of sugar- 
cane land receives from thirty-five to fifty cartloads of mixed manure 
and the droppings and urine of a thousand sheep for six to eight days. 
Where it can be had half the quantity of nightsoil manure is suffi- 
cient for the same area. An acre of rice land requires ^bout twenty 
cartloads, and an acre of dry-crop land which is manured every 
second third or fourth year as circumstances allow, receives generally 
ten carts. Sheep are folded on the land whenever available. It is 
considered essential to adopt this method of manuring for tobacco 
and chillies. The late jvari, cotton, gram, and wheat are generally 
sown without manure. 

There are no irrigation works, old or new, though Kolhapur, with 
ranges of hills here and there, is apparently favourably situated. 
There are no canals except a few pats or water-courses which dry 
by January or February, and, except at Kolhapur, where the Rankala 
and one or two other ponds water a few acres of garden land, 
there are no *ponds or reservoirs large enough to water any 
considerable area. But a great scope exists for improving reservoirs 
by throwing embankments across the rivers in the hilly sub-divisions. 
What little irrigation exists is carried on chiefly frdta wells or budkis 
dug in stream beds. Water is taken out from these wells by the 
mot or water-bag. 1 The number of wells has greatly increased 
within the last twenty years and many old wells have been 
substantially rebuilt. In 1881 the number of working wells was 
reported to be 7547. Everywhere the cultivators show a desire to 
avail themselves of the means of irrigation for garden crops which 
are more profitable than dry-crops. The chief irrigated crops are 
sugarcane, nachni , spelt wheat, chillies, turmeric, onions, garlic, and 
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sweet potatoes. In 188 of 559,736 acres, the total area under 
actual tillage, 15,290 acres or 2'73 per cent were watered. 

When the young plants have appeared above ground, weeding 
begins. Till the end of the second month it is generally carried 
by a light hoe or kolpa drawn by bullocks. After the second 
month when the crops grow too high to permit of bullock hoeing 
without damage, hand weeding is resorted to. 

From the time the grain forms, to drive off birds the crop is 
watched from a wooden platform generally raised in every field. 
The husbandman, who watches the crop, shouts and slings stones. 

When it is ripe, the crop is either reaped with the sickle or pulled 
by the roots, and kept where it is cut for a few days to dry. It is 
then bound in sheaves and stacked with the ears of grain outward. 
The stack or buchad is kept a fortnight to a month, by the end of 
which the ears are thoroughly dried and the crop is carried to 
the threshing floor or khale . 

The threshing floor or khale is prepared in the hardest part of the 
field by wetting and beating the ground with wooden mallets till it 
is hard and smooth and then by smearing it with cowdung. An 
upright post about six feet high is set in the centre, and round this 
post are thrown the heads of grain or the whole plant, as the case 
may be, to be thrashed. A team of ten muzzled oxen is tied to the 
pole side by side and driven round and round to tread out the 
grain. It i^ T estimated that«a pair of bullocks can thrash out about 
320 pounds (2 mans) of grain in a day; but however large the team 
may be, not more than two khandis (2f tons) can be trodden out 
at a time. Usually one khandi is tbe maximum on the floor at one 
time. Some crops such as hemp, castorseed, some pulses, kardai, 
and khapli or spelt are threshed by hand with sticks on the floor. 
Dry sesame plants are only shaken with the hand to set free the 
seed. 

The grain is winnowed from the chaff by the help of the wind. 
Winnowing baskets or sups are filled with the grain and chaff* as it 
comes from the threshing floor and are handed by one man to a 
second man who stands on a high stool called vdvdi and empties the 
basket slowly with a shaking motion. The heavy grain falls on the 
ground prepared for it and the light chaff with dust is blown aside. 

In the east grain is often stored in under-ground chambers. Grain 
is also often in the east and always in the west stored in cylindrical 
baskets kept in the husbandman's house. 

The sowing of mixed crops is a common practice with Kolhdpur 
husbandmen. As many as nine crops may be seen in the same row 
at the same time, alternating with a certain number of rows of the 
principal crop. Bdjri as a principal crop is sown with tur, ambcidi , 
mathi , kultbi, and korie, in different proportions and in different 
combinations ; shdlu or late Indian millet, with castor seed, gram, 
barley, pdvta, peas, and linseed; cotton with sesa me/kulith, 
coriander, ova, fennel, carrot, Mpusvdlke, chillies, rdla , and linseed; 
jondhla or early Indian millet, with udid, tur , ambddi , mug , and 
mathi; Ihuimug or earthnut, with maize, rdjgira , chavU, and 
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coriander ; rice with tur and ambddi ; ndchni with tur, ambddi, 
and maize ; sdva with gidgydp a variety of jondhla , tur , and horie ; 
khapli or spelt with mustard seed and maize; maize with pdvta , 
castor seed, watermelons, bhopla or gourd, cucumber, bhendi , 
govdri , and fennel; gram with kardai, mustard seed, and shdlu or 
late Indian millet ; and chillies ‘with coriander and cotton. Besides 
the above, mri is sown with maize, wheat with kardai and linseed, 
rdla with maize, mug with rdla, and chavli with ndchni. 

Kumri or woodash tillage is much practised on the slopes of the 
Sahyadris, Under this tillage a patch of brushwood covered ground 
is chosen by the husbandman. In April or May he burns the 
bushes in the ground with branches of some other trees. If it is 
flat, the ground is ploughed, and, if sloping, only scratched by a 
pickaxe or kudal ; and just after the first shower of rain, ndchni is 
sown either by the seed-drill or broadcast. Before the crop 
ripens by the end of September or October, the field is weeded by 
hand twice or thrice. The average acre outturn in the first year 
is about 800 pounds of grain. In the second year sdva, vari, 
or some other coarser grain is sown in the same ground without 
fresh burning of the soil. The average acre outturn in the second 
year is about 480 pounds. In superior soils generally sesame is 
raised in the third year, and then the land is allowed to lie fallow till 
it is again covered with scrub. Of late strict orders have been issued 
prohibiting this mode of tillage within five miles of the ridge of 
the Sahyadris, and it is probable the area under kumri tillage will 
greatly be curtailed as forest conservancy comes into force. 

The value of a change of cropping is well known, and rotation of 
crops, according to certain fixed rules, is observed. In ordinary rice 
land, rice is taken year by year, so in watered and other superior 
rice lands which are retentive of moisture, but with this difference 
that a second crop of peas, gram, beans, or khapli or watered wheat 
is raised; sugarcane, as a rule, is grown on the same land only once 
in three years. Sugarcane is followed either by jvdri mixed with 
tur or rice and khapli or ndchni and khapli or sweet potatoes in 
succession. Sometimes instead of khapli, briujals, carrots, garlic or 
onions also follow rice or ndchni. In the third year the soil is 
exhausted to a certain extent and is not in a state to yield a bumper 
crop. The husbandman then puts in such crops as tend to the 
healthy growth of sugarcane in the succeeding year. These crops 
are called bevads or preparatory crops. The usual sugarcane bevads 
are Bombay hemp, chillies, tobacco, zed id, rdla, and turmeric, among 
which hemp and chillies are considered the best. When it follows 
rdla, hemp is generally ploughed in as a green manure. In dry-crop 
lands near the Sahyadris or in kumri lands ndchni in the first year 
is followed by sdva in the second year and sesame or korte in the 
third year ; or jvdri in the first, ndchni in the second, and hemp in 
the third ; or harik in the first, barag in the second, and sesame 
in the third. In inferior lands under kumri tillage, no rotation 
will permit cropping for more than two years without fallow. In 
such lands ndchni or harik in the first year is followed by vari or 
barag in the second year, and then by a long fallow of eight or nine 
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years. In black soil where the holdings are small, husbandmen 
sow jvdri and cotton alternately. But where holdings are la.rge, a 
better rotation is adopted, namely cotton in the first year-, tobacco in 
the second year, gram and wheat in the third year, and jvdri in the 
fourth year. Gram is considered the best bevad or preparatory crop 
for jvdri . It is also as a late crop raised successively in the same 
field for several years. 

As shown above fallows are very rare in the flat country of the 
eastern parts of the State. The fertility of the soil is maintained by 
the alternation of cereals with oilseeds pulses and fibre plants, by 
the mixtures of crops, and by manuring. In the western uplands 
crops are secured for three or four years, but fallows varying from 
three to twelve years are then necessary. Lastly in lands under 
kumri after two or at most three years of cropping absolute rest 
for seven to twelve years is needed to allow the scrub to grow 
again. 

The following are the chief details of the leading field and garden 
crops. Of cereals there are fifteen : 

Kolhapur Cereals. 


No. 

Maha'thi. 

English. 

Botanical. 

1 

Bdjri 

Spiked Millet . . 

Penicillaria spicata. 

2 

Barag 

Millet ... ’ ... 

Panicum miliaceum. 

T ‘S 

Bhdt 

Rice 

Oryza sativa. 

4 

Gahu 

Wheat 

Triticum sestivum. 

5 

Khapli 

Spelt 

Triticum speltum. 

6 

Hank 


Pasp&lum fruinentaeeum. 

7 

Jvdri 

Indian fillet ... 

Sorghum vulgare. 

8 

\ Kdng 


Panicum italicum. 

9 

If aka 

Maize 

Zea mays. 

10 

Ndchni ... 


Eleusine corocana. 

11 

Mjgira ... 


Amaranthus polygamus. 

22 

Bata ... 


Panicum italicum. 

13 

Sdtu 

Barley 

Hordeum hexastichon. 

14 

Sava 


Panicum fruinentaeeum. 

15 

Vari 


Panicum iniliare. 


Bdjri , of only one kind with an area of 32,570 acres, 1 holds the 
fourth place among the crops of the State. It is a finer grain than 
jvdri, and requires much more careful tillage. Though it is some- 
times grown in garden lands and river-side alluvial ^deposits, the 
best lands suited to it are the red, brown, and alluvial soils. It is 
generally sown in August-September and reaped after four months. 
It holds a secondary place among the staples of the State. The 
stalks called saram are used as fodder for cattle. The average 
acre outturn is about 850 pounds. 

Rice, with an area of 89,038 acres, is an early crop, sown towards 
the end of May and in the beginning of June. Rice holds the 
second place among the cereals of the State, and the rice-crop forms 
twelve per cent of the entire produce of the country. It is the 
staple food of all the richer classes and the inhabitants of the 
tract near the Sahyddris. Rice is grown throughout the State, 
especially in the western hilly sub-divisions where the rainfall is heavy! 
The crop is raised in the rich valleys and on the slopes of the hill- 


1 The tillage area given here is throughout for 1881-82. 
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sides, where the tillage is carried far up the ascent in a series of 
well defined terraces prepared with embankments to retain the soil 
and regulate the water-supply. In Kolhapur twenty-three varieties 
of rice are grown, of which about fifteen ripen in September and 
are called halve bhdt or early rice ; seven ripen by the end of October 
or the beginning of November and are called mahdn bhdt or late 
rice ; and one, vdyangan the only irrigated rice-crop, ripens by the end 
of March. 1 2 It is grown only in a few places in the alluvial river-beds 
and in hill- side terraces well supplied with water. In Kolhapur 
rice grown in Ajra is considered the best. Two varieties jirge and 
kdlebhdt are also highly esteemed for their delicious odour when 
cooked. 

There are four distinct modes of cultivating rice : 1. It is raised 
from rabed seedlings near the Sahyddris. In April a plot is chosen 
for the seedbed, and on it are spread layers of cowdung brushwood 
and straw. These layers are called rab? When it is quite dry the 
rdb is fired at noon. The next morning the plot is ploughed with 
a light plough to mix the ashes with the soil. After the first rain 
in June the seed is sown broadcast and ploughed in. The seedbed 
is then carefully levelled. By the end of a fortnight when six or 
eight inches high, the seedlings are taken from the seedbed and 
planted out by hand in bundles of four to six at a distance of a 
span from one another in wet narrow fields which have been 
ploughed four times, well manured, and levelled. If^rain fails the 
plants are watered. In September the crop is weeded twice, and 
by the latter end of October it is reaped and left on the ground for 
a day or two to dry. It is carried" to the thrashing floor where it 
remains spread on straw for two days, when it is trodden out by 
bullocks and winnowed by hand. 2. It is raised from artificially 
germinated seed. To induce germination the seed is mixed with 
cowdung and hot water, placed in bundles of grass, and subjected 
to pressure for three to four days. It is then sown broadcast on a 
carefully prepared level seedbed and left as it falls. The seedbed 
requires to be watched for two days to protect the uncovered seed 
from birds. Sometimes the seedlings are not transplanted but trans- 
plantation as4n the first mode of cultivation is the custom. 3. In the 
plain country the seed is sown broadcast, but there is no trans- 
planting. 4. Further east where the land is more level, rice is sown 
by the ordinary seed-drill. Rice is usually pounded and then 
called tdndul and boiled for food. But it is also customary to 
grind the cleaned rice into flour. Of this a coarse bread is made. 
The straw is used as cattle fodder. An average acre outturn of 
rice in husk varies from 900 to 1280 pounds. A large quantity 
of rice is exported from the State to the principal markets of the 
Eastern Deccan and other parts of the Bombay Karnatak. 


1 The twenty-three varieties of rice are : ambemohor, antarsdl, aviate , bhongdl , 
gajvel, jirge, joge , jondhle , kdlebhdt, karamat, khavrisdl, hhirsal, kohansdl, kothimhirsdl, 
lavhesdl, patni , rdybhog, somsdl, tdmsdl , vdksdl , vdndarsdl , varanyal , and 
vdyangan . 

2 The chief difference between rdb and kumri , the two forms of woodash tillage, is 
that in rdb the burning is confined to the seedbed. 
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Oahu together with hhapli showed an area of 10,014 acres, thus 
holding the twelfth place in the order of crop returns. . Wheat 
is a late or cold weather crop. As a dry -crop it is grown in black 
soil where a shower of rain, as the crop comes above ground, is 
considered beneficial ; but in cool seasonable weather with heavy 
dews it thrives best. As a wet crop it is grown in garden lands. 
The chief varieties of Kolhapur wheat are shetgahu a dry- crop, and 
hhapli usually but incorrectly considered as a variety of wheat and 
pdngahu, two watered crops. Shetgahu a hard red variety is 
grown in black and alluvial soils as cold weather crop. Both these 
soils are highly retentive of moisture and in them it thrives best. 
Khapli is largely grown in watered lands as a crop alternating with 
sugarcane. The grain is coated with an adhering husk which cannot 
be separated without pounding. Pdngahu , which is said to have 
travelled from Gujarat during the 1876 famine, is yellowish, large, 
full, and soft. It is only sown to a small extent with hhapli in 
garden lands. But as it is one of the varieties now so largely 
exported to Europe, it is likely that it will spread as people under- 
stand its value better. To sow an acre with wheat, forty to eighty 
pounds of seed are required. In black soil the land is prepared by 
running the harrow three to four times over the land so as to clear 
it of weeds. In rice or garden lands where wheat is grown as a 
second crop, the soil is first broken up by the plough and then 
harrowed. Wheat is sown with the heavy seed-drill, followed by 
the harrow t<? cover up the* seed. The dry- crop variety ripens in 
about four months. The irrigated varieties take a month longer. 
The average acre outturn is about 480 pounds. The ripe grain is 
principally made into bread. It is used by rich classes and seldom 
by the poor except on feast days. The flour is also used largely in 
pastry and sweetmeats. A small quantity of wheat is exported to 
the Ivonkan. 

Marik is grown in Sahyadri villages both on flat lands and on steep 
hill slopes, where, according to a general practice, it follows vari and 
is followed by sesame. As it is the cheapest grain in the State 
hank is largely used by the poorer classes. It is generally sown 
about the end of J une and takes about four months ripen. The 
average acre outturn of harik is estimated to be 500 pounds. 

Jvari, the most largely grown cereal in Kolhapur, covered 260,197 
acres. There are* numerous varieties of Indian millet, some of 
which belong to the early and others to the late harvest. The early 
crop is called Mr and the late shalu. The kdr or early Indian 
millet Holcus sorghum with 220,697 acres, is the staple food of the 
eastern sub-divisions and with ndchni is largely used by the lower 
classes of the western sub-divisions. It is sown from the beginning 
of June to about the middle of July and takes four to five months to 
ripcn,^ It has eleven varieties, dagdikoli, dukri, gidgydp , gulbhendi , 
khirsagar, kuchhuehi , madangiiti , motichur , sadgar , turdti , and vangi. 
Of these the gidgydp, dukri , and sadgar swe common and are grown as 
substantive crops. The others mixed with these are sown to a small 
extent. The unripe ears of the khirsagar , kuchkuchi , and gulbhendi 
varieties are plucked and roasted. The stalks or kadba provide the 
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best fodder for cattle, those of gidgyap being specially preferred to 
those of other varieties on account of their being leafy and soft. In 
mdl or uplands the early varieties are sown with occasional rows of 
ambddi , kulith, matki , mug, ndchni, raid, tar, and udid. In good black 
soil free from weeds, the land for the early varieties does not require 
ploughing every year, but it is only stirred up with the hulav before 
sowing. Inferior black soil, red soil, and land overgrown with weeds 
always require ploughing. Whenever practicable five to ten cart- 
loads of manure are laid on an acre ol millet field. The average acre 
outturn of the early varieties is 1170 pounds. A small quantity of 
it is sent to the Konkan districts below the Sahyadris, and a large 
portion is consumed locally. Shake or late Indian millet Holcus 
saccharatum, with 39,500 acres, is not so important as the early or 
heir millet. It is sown chiefly near river-banks and in the Shirol 
and Gadinglaj sub-divisions where, on account of the lateness of 
the rains, early millet cannot be sown. Its grain is much prized for 
its white and sweet flour; and as it is hard and without much pulp, 
its stalk is not considered good food for cattle. The four varieties 
of the late Indian millet are Jcdlgundi , machchimdi , mangundi , and 
mhdldandi . It is generally sown in September and October and 
takes about five months to mature. The average acre outturn is 
about 960 pounds. Shalu is grown in garden lands as a fodder crop 
only for cattle in the hot season. 

Maha , with an area of 3295 acres, is one of the important crops in 
the State. This crop is largely grown to provide itnripe ears for 
roasting. When specially so intended it is grown in garden lands 
and in small gardens attached to houses. It is sown in June, and 
by the end of two months and a half the heads or buthds become 
ripe enough for roasting. The regular crop is sown in September 
all along the river-banks and as a row crop in turmeric, earthnut, 
rala, ndchni , and vari fields. It takes about four months to ripen. 
The average acre outturn is about 1300 pounds. The middle and 
poorer classes use maize as a substitute of jvdri. 

JSFdchni or ndgli , with 82,980 acres, is the staple food of the 
people in the west and holds the third place among the crops of the 
State. It is^lso largely sown in garden and alluvial lands in the 
plain country. Its tillage differs considerably in black and red soils. 
In red soil the same process of burning and preparing the soil as 
used for rice is pursued. As an early crop it* is sown in June 
either by hand or with the drill. After it is reaped, it is dried 
for a few days before it is thrashed. The husk and straw are 
used as cattle-fodder. On hill land where rob is practised it is 
always the first crop after the fallow. In the plain country the land 
is ploughed and harrowed and the seed drilled as for jvdri . In the 
Konkan Ghatmatha it is also grown as a cold weather crop by the 
help of water. In garden and alluvial lands ndchnii s always followed 
by a second crop of watered wheat, peas, gram, castor seed, or other 
crop. Some pulses and jvdri are sown with n&chni as row crops. On 
hill-side slopes ndchni is grown as a mixed crop with hang. Ndchni 
takes about three to four months to harvest. The average acre 
outturn is about 300 pounds in hilly lands and about 1600 pounds 
in alluvial and garden lands. 
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Bala, with an area of 19,125 acres, holds the ninth place among 
the crops of the State. Poor people use it as a substitute for rice. 
In Kolh&pur five varieties of rdla are grown. Ldvka and dhoha as 
substantive crops and panada as a row crop are grown in garden 
lands. Lunga or mohana is grown as an early crop on the mdl 
lands. Tuljapuri is sown as a row crop in cotton fields. When 
rdla is sown as a principal crop, udid , mug, and sometimes tur are 
sown with it. The average acre outturn is about 850 pounds. 

Sam, with an area of 19,952 acres, holds the eighth place among 
the crops of the State. It is much used by middle-class and poor 
husbandmen in the sub-divisions of Ajra, Bhudargad, Gadinglaj, 
and Panhala. It is sown broadcast in June and harvested after 
three or four months. The average acre outturn of sdva is about 
480 pounds. 

Sdtu, with an area of 146 acres, is grown only to a limited 
extent. In rice fields it is grown as a second crop and as subordi- 
nate crop with other cereals. It is sown in the end of September 
and in the beginning of October and harvested in J anuary. The 
average acre outturn is about 320 pounds. 

Vari , with an area of 7148 acres, stands next to ndchni as a staple 
food in the State. Kolhapur vari is of three kinds, vari proper, 
gholvari, and vara . The first two kinds are grown in poor uplands 
and humri lands. They are sown in J une and are harvested after 
two months and a half. Vara is grown as a garden crop in black 
soil in the plain country. Its* grain is larger than the vari proper. 
The average acre outturn of the latter and gholvari is about 500 
pounds and that of vara about 700 pounds. 

Besides these chief cereals some coarse grains such as barag, 
Icdng, and rdjgira are sparingly grown. They are sown in June 
and harvested after three to four months. 

Ten pulses are grown in Kolh&pur. The details are : 

Kolhapur Pulses . 


No. 

Mara’thi. 

English. 

Botanical. 

1 

Chavli 


Vigna catjang. r 

2 

IZarbham . . . 

Gram 

Cicer arietinum. 

3 

Kulith 

Horse-gram ... 

Doliehos bill or us. 

4 

Masur 

Lentil ... 

Ervum lens. 

5 

Math 

Kidney Bean ... 

Phaseolus aconitifolius. 

6 

M ug 

Green Gram ... 

Phased us rmmgo. 

7 

Pdvta 


Doliehos labial). 

8 

Tur 

Pigeon Pea ... 

Cajanus Indians. 

9 

Udid 

Black Gram ... 

Phaseolus radiatus. 

10 

Vdtdna ... 

Peas ... ... 

Pisum sativum. 


Barbhara, with an area of 17,738 acres, holds the tenth place 
among the crops of the State. Gram is a cold-weather crop. It is 
generally sown in the end of September and in the beginning of 
October, and takes about five months to harvest. In black soil it 
is sown as a first crop, and in rice and garden lands it is raised 
as a second crop following rice or ndchni , It is also grown as 
a subordinate crop with shdlu or late Indian millet, and sometimes 
barley and hardai are sown mixed with it. Gram is considered 
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the best bemd or preparatory crop iorjvdri and cotton. It certainly Chapter IV* 

checks weeds. But it as certainly benefits the land in other ways Agriculture, 

also, which are not yet satisfactorily known. The average acre q eop d etails 
outturn is about 650 pounds. It is eaten raw, but is also made Grain 
into ddl and eaten boiled in a variety of ways, and its flour is 

used in many sweetmeats. It is given whole to horses, and thus a 
large quantity is consumed by the State cavalry and in the palace 
stables. Husbandmen use the young leaves and shoots as a vegetable. 

Mug, with an area of 3308 acres, is grown to a limited extent. It Mug, 

is sown as a subordinate crop in June or July and reaped in about 
four months. The average acre outturn is about 300 pounds. 

Tut, with an area of 22,078 acres, holds the seventh place among Tur. 

the crops of the State. It is generally grown as a subordinate 
crop with bcijri or jvdri in black and alluvial soils, and with ndchni 
or sdva in red soil. Tur does not yield a certain crop every 
year. It succeeds best when the main crop with which it is sown 
fails. Tur is said to flower seven times a season. Its outturn is 
precarious because especially in cloudy weather it is much eaten by 
worms. Tur ,is generally sown as an early mixed crop. It 
ripens slowly and always remains standing after the other crops of 
the field have been cut. It is generally harvested in January - 
February, and its acre outturn varies from 150 pounds to 600 
pounds. The green pods are eaten as a vegetable and the ripe 
pulse is split and eaten boiled in a variety of ways. *The yellow 
split pulse is in common use, being made into drnti and varan 
which resemble porridge. The leaves . and husk are used as cattle 
fodder. The stalks make the best eliarcoal for gunpowder. 

If did, with 3308 acres, is grown to a small extent chiefly in the Udkl. 
Alta, Gradinglaj, and Panhala sub-divisions. It is sometimes grown 
alone in black and red soils, but it is generally grown as a mixed 
crop with jvciri, ndchni, rdla, and sdva. It is considered the most 
fattening grain for horned cattle and is also used as a pulse. It 
is generally sown in J line and harvested by the end of August. The 
average acre outturn is about 300 pounds. 

Vdtdna , with an area of 4470 acres, is sown in rice or ndchni peas . 

fields after those crops have been reaped, between lines of tur which 
remain standing. In alluvial land it is sown as a subordinate crop 
with shdlu or late Indian millet. In the western si^b-di visions peas 
are largely used in the place of gram and tur. Peas are sown in 
September - October and are harvested in January -February. The 
average acre outturn of peas is about 300 pounds. 

Chavlij Jculith, math , masur, and pdvta are grown only to a small 
extent. 

Eight oilseeds are grown in Kolhapur. The oils of some are solely Oilseeds . 

used in cooking, of some both in cooking and burning, of some in 
burning and medicine, and of some in medicine only. The spread of 
kerosine as a lamp-oil is said to have slackened the demand for 
country oils and the area under oilseeds has fallen. The details are : 
b 560— -22 . , : \ . ■ ' 
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Kolhapur Oilseeds . 


No. 

Mara’thi. 

English. 

Botanical. 

1 

Ambddi ... 

Brown Hemp ... 

Hibiscus eannabinus. 

2 

BKuimug ... 

Earthnut 

Arachisliypog'oea. 

3 

Erandi 

Castor-seed 

Bicinus communis. 

4 

Jams 

Linseed 

Linum usifcatissimum. 

5 

Kardai 

Safflower 

Carthamus tinetorius. 

6 

Eorte 


Vernonia anthelmintica. 

7 

Mohari 

Mustard 

Sinapis racemosa. 

8 

Til 

Sesame 

Sesamum indieum. 


Amhddi , with an area of 482 acres, is grown as an early crop. 
It is generally sown with bdjri , jvari, ndchni, rdla, and rice. It is 
grown both for its seed and fibre. According to his yearly want, 
every husbandman grows more or less ambddi. It is sown in June 
and ripens late in December. Oil is extracted from the ripe seed 
generally mixed with the seeds of safflower. The bark yields a 
valuable fibre which is separated from the stalk by soaking. The 
stalks are tied in small bundles and kept for five to six days in 
water. When thoroughly soaked, the bundles are taken out, and 
every stalk is separately washed. The bark is then stripped off 
beginning at the root end and dried in the sun. The dry bark 
is tied in bundles and either sent to market or kept for home use. 
It is made into ropes for various purposes. As ambddi grown 
in the State is not enough to meet the wants of the people, aloe 
fibre is extensively used by husbandmen for rope-making. When 
ambddi is grown in earthnut and sugarcane fields, its tender leaves, 
which have an acid flavour, arg used as a vegetable. 

Bhuimug, with an area of 27,543 acres, holds the sixth place among 
the crops of the State, It is grown to a considerable extent as a 
garden crop. . Bhuimug^ thrives best in alluvial black soils, and 
though it will grow in other soils such as chunkhad, it then 
requires liberal manuring. It is sown in June and harvested in 
January. After the south-west monsoon has ceased in November and 
December, it requires four to five waterings. Poorer classes use 
it at the evening meal and on fast days. Almost all classes eat it 
parched. An edible oil is pressed from the nuts which are first mixed 
with kardai . When not mixed with kardai, five pounds of bhuimug 
yield about one pound of oil Though edible the oil is chiefly used 
for burning. The oil-cake or pend, the residue left after the oil 
has been expressed, is an excellent food for cattle. The average acre 
outturn of bhuimug is thirteen hundredweights without shells and 
seventeen hundredweights with shells. 

Brandi, with an area of 1986 acres, is either grown by itself or 
with Me jvari and maize in red, black, and alluvial soils, and harvest- 
ed in January. There are three varieties, chithya or small seeded, 
dholhya or large seeded, and ghaderandi The first two varieties 
are grown as ordinary field crops, and the third, as it requires much 
water, is planted either near the leading channel of a sugarcane 
field or around the field. The oil, which is used more for burning 
than as a medicine, is drawn by boiling the bruised beans and 
skimming from the surface. To raise the oil to the surface, cold 
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water is poured on. The refuse is an excellent manure for plantain 
trees and the stems are used as fuel or thatch. The average acre 
outturn is 580 pounds. 

Javas, with an area of 505 acres, is grown to very small extent. 
It is grown with cotton, late jvdri, and wheat. It is harvested in 
about 8 1 months. Pure linseed oil is expressed for painting 
purposes only. Most of the linseed grown in the State is sent to 
Bombay. Its average acre outturn is 375 pounds. 

Kardai , with an area of 5223 acres, is grown in considerable 
quantities as a late crop. It is sown in September and harvested in 
January. In rich black soil it is grown with gram and wheat and 
in poor soil as a regular rotation crop. Though much esteemed in 
cooking pure kardai oil is seldom offered for sale. As it does alone 
not yield a large quantity of oil, kardai seed is generally mixed with 
ambddi, bhuimiig , korte , and javas . The average acre outturn of 
kardai is 600 pounds. 

Korte , with an area of 9442 acres, is grown in considerable 
quantities as an oilseed, and holds the fourteenth place among the 
crops of the State. It is grown both in red hilly lands and in black 
soil. Though sometimes sovni with bdjri and rdla, korte is often 
raised as a second crop in land first cropped with rdla sdva and vara. 
As an early crop in red hilly soil it is sown in June, and in black 
soil always in August. It is always pressed mixed with kardai . 
The average acre outturn is about 300 pounds. 

Mohari is grown in small quantities as a row crop with wheat, 
peas, onions, maize, and earthnut. The seed is used in spices, the 
seed-oil in medicine, and the youngleaves as a vegetable. 

Til, with an area of 927 acres, is grown only in small quantities. 
It is of two kinds, black or brown and white. It is sown in June 
and harvested in September. As the produce is small, sesame is 
not much used as an oilseed. It is sometimes eaten raw and forms 
an ingredient in many sweetmeats. Sugar-coated sesame seed is 
distributed among friends and kinsfolk on Sankrdnt the 12th of 
January. The average acre outturn is 320 pounds. 

Besides tli^se, oil is expressed from kdngoni and karanj , These 
seeds are gathered in the western forests and the oil obtained from 
them is mostly used in medicine. 

Four fibre plants are grown in Kolhapur. The. details are : 

Kolhapur Fibre Plants , 


No. 

MarAthi. 

English. 

Botanical. 

1 

A mhdtdLi 

Brown Hemp ... 

Hibiscus cannabinus. 

2 

Ghdymdri ... 

Aloe 

Aloe indica. 

3 

\ Kdpus 

Cotton ,..! 

Gossypium herbaceum. 

4 

Tag ... 

Bombay Hemp ... 

Crotalaria juncea. 


Arnbddi, See under Oilseeds. 

Ghdymdri is planted along hedges. As aloe fibre is much used in 
rope-making, its cultivation is likely to increase and will probably 
soon compete with brown hemp. The broad aloe leaves are cut into 
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strips and soaked for ten to twelve days and then dried in the sun 
and beaten with a wooden mallet to separate the fibre. The ropes, 
which are used for various field purposes, are generally made by 
Mangs and sometimes by husbandmen. 

R&pus, with an area of 29,192 acres, is the most important 
fibre crop and holds the fifth place among the crops of the State. 
As attempts in growing the American and other exotic varieties 
have not proved successful only the indigenous variety is sown. 
It is grown in black soil in the eastern parts and thrives 
best in the Ichalkaranji and Shirol sub-divisions. It is sown in 
August and harvested in February. The seed is mixed with fine 
manure and sown with the seed-drill. Cotton is picked by 
women, who generally receive the tenth part of the picked cotton 
as their wages. The seed is given to cattle as food, the leaves 
to sheep and goats, and the dry stalks are used as fuel. In 
1881 the cotton crop was estimated at about 9790 hundredweights 
of cleaned cotton or thirty-seven pounds per acre. The yield 
per acre varies from 250 to 300 pounds seed cotton in rich 
soils and from 125 to 250 pounds in ordinary soils. The propor- 
tion, by weight, of seed to clean cotton is three to one. The 
husbandman for one acre of cotton spends about 7s. (Rs. 3|) in 
labour, 4s. (Rs. 2) in manure, and l^d. (1 a.) in seed, and pays 9s. 
3d. (Rs. 4|) in rich soils and 6s. (Rs. 3) in ordinary soils as rental, 
and according to the season his profit varies from 11s. 6d. (Rs. 5|) 
to 4s. 6 d. (R& 2|-) in rich soils, and from 7s. 6cl . (Rs. 8|) to 3s. 
(Rs. 1|) in ordinary soils. 

Tdg, with an area of 3160 acrps, is grown as a fibre crop. As it is 
supposed to refresh the exhausted soil, it is considered a good levad or 
preparatory crop, and is grown as such every second or third year in 
some of the fields required for sugarcane, tobacco, and other rich crops. 
Sometimes it is grown as a second crop and ploughed in when young 
as a green manure. It is sown in August and harvested in 
December. When full-sized the plants are cut and the heads are 
separated. The plants are then tied in bundles and soaked for 
about a week, when they are dried in the sun, and the bark is 
separated in the same way as in ambdcli. The bark is tied in bundles, 
soaked in water, and beaten to loosen the fibre. Of thb fibre a long 
smooth thread is spun by means of a chati or reel, from which are 
made well-ropes, twine, and sacking. The average acre outturn 
of Bombay hemp *is 150 pounds. 

Only one dye is grown in Kolhapur. Malad, Turmeric, Curcuma 
longa, with 1267 acres, holds an important place in the garden 
crops of the State. In Kolhapur two varieties of turmeric, gadvi 
and lokhandi , are grown. Gadvi is short and spare and is not much 
grown. Lokhandi produces a long hard and well-filled tuber, and is 
widely grown. When there is a good supply of well-water tur- 
meric is sown in May, otherwise it is generally sown in June 
after . the first rain. Except that it is not so well manured, the 
land is ploughed and prepared in the same way as for sugarcane. 
Turmeric seed is planted on the sides of furrows nine inches apart 
and alternating with rows of maize.. After the maize crop is 
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‘removed, the turmeric crop is manured with cowdung. It requires 
watering once a week. It is harvested in January. The tubers 
are dug out by women with the hudal or pickaxe. The central 
and round tuber is kept for seed and the offshoots are boiled and 
dried. The unripe tuber which is called cJiom is sold to At&rs or 
perfumers for making kunku or redpowder with which Hindu 
women mark their brows. The root is in universal use as a condiment, 
being the chief constituent of curry powder. Only a small part of 
Kolhapur halacl is used locally. The greater part is exported to 
Bombay. The average acre outturn is 720 pounds of dry turmeric 
besides the seed. 

Three narcotics are grown in Kolhapur. The details are : 

Kolhdpur Narcotics , 


No. 

Mara ’thi. 

English. 

Botanical. 

1 

| 

Pdn 

! Betel-leaf ... 

Piper betel. 

2 

Supdri 

Retelrmt ... 

Areca catechu. 

3 

Tambdkhu.. 

Tobacco ... 

Nicotiana tabaeum. 


Pan is grown to a small extent in Alta and a few other villages, 
most of the leaves used in the State being imported from the 
neighbouring districts. It has two kinds deti and gdngeri . The 
latter has a red stem and fibre and is softer than deti . Of the 
two kinds deti is chiefly grown. It thrives only in rich soils such 
as alluvial or black, and requires great skill and attention and a 
plentiful supply of good sweet water. The betel-vine garden is 
well fenced and is divided into convenient blocks crossed by water 
channels. One acre of betel-leaf garden is divided into forty blocks, 
each having seventeen beds, fifteen small and two large. The 
two large beds are called baudtdng. Of the small beds, two on 
the left side are called khandtdng , the four front beds chiretang , and 
the remaining nine kurgache vdfe. Plantain leaves are used to 
shelter the vines from the sun and wind and for this purpose 
plantains are grown along the hedgerows and at certain points in 
the beds. The vines are trained up slender liadga, nimby jpdngra , 
shevga , and shevri trees. For this purpose in June shevri seeds are 
sown along the ridges of beds, and hadga s nimby pdngm } and 
shevga seeds are sown here and there all over the garden. When 
the standards have grown two feet high, cuttings about fifteen 
inches long from the best ripened shoots of the old vines are planted 
three inches deep and nine inches apart. In each large bed eighteen 
and in each small bed twelve cuttings are planted. In about a 
fortnight the cuttings begin to throw out new leaves. As it grows, 
the vine is trained to nurse-trees at short intervals and tied with 
lavhdla grass.. It wants water twice a week and in the hot season 
every alternate day. Fifteen months after planting the leaf- 
picking begins. The leaf-picker cuts the leaf with his thumb 
sheathed in a sharp nail-like claw. Every year in J anuary the vine 
is loosened from the nurse-tree, stripped of its leaves, coiled away, 
and buried above the root under fresh earth and manure. The 
old vine throws new shoots which are trained up the nurse-tree. 
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Some of them which are unhealthy die off. In five or six years’ 
when they are at their best, each vine has thrown out generally 
eight to ten shoots. In good soils the vines go on yielding ten to 
twelve years. Tirgul Brahmans, who generally cultivate the vine, 
sell it to leaf-dealers- The betel-leaf is chewed by all classes 
with betelnut, quicklime, catechu, and sometimes with tobacco and 
several spices. The average yield of a well covered block is 
estimated at about five kudtans } The leaves are sold retail at the 
rate of a penny a hundred. 

Supdri is planted in pleasure gardens above the Sahyadris and as 
a crop in a few villages below the Sahy&dris in the Bavda State. 

Tambdhhu , with an area of 10,198 acres, holds the eleventh place 
in the crops of the State. It is grown in the customary rotation 
in black and alluvial soils and garden lands. It is sown in the 
middle of August and reaped after sis months. The soil is 
prepared as for other late crops, but is always richly manured by 
folding sheep. The average acre outturn varies from 300 pounds 
in ordinary soil to 450 pounds in alluvial soils. Most of the tobacco 
grown in the State is locally used. 

Thirteen spices are grown in .Kolhapur. The details are : 

Kolhapur Spices and Condiments . 


No. 

Mara’thi. 

English. 

Botanical. 

<• 

i 

MU ... ... 

r . 

Ginger 

Zinziber officinal. 

2 

JBadishep 

Sweet-fennel ... 

Anethum fosniculum. 

3 

Halad 

Turmeric 

Curcuma longa. 

4 

Kadhilznib ... 

Curry -l<faf 

Bergera koenigii. 

5 

Kalimiri 

Pepper 

Piper nigrum. 

6 

Kothimbir 

Coriander 

Coriandrum sativum. 

7 

Methi 

Fenugreek 

Trigonella fcenugr?ecum. 

8 1 

Mirchi 

Chillies 

Capsicum fruteseens. 

0 | 

Mohan 

Mustard 

Sinapis racemosa. 

10 

Ooa 

Country harage... 

Coleus armatious. 

11 

Shepu 

Dill-seed 

Anethum sowa. 

12 

Us 

Sugarcane 

Saecharum officinarum. 

13 

Veldoda 

Cardamom 

Elletteria cardamomum. 


Ale is grown to a small extent in Alta and Panhala. It is raised 
from layers at any time. Dry ginger is not prepared in the State 
but is brought from Rajapur and Vengurla. As it "keeps longer 
than Kolhapur ginger, Satara green ginger is also brought into the 
State. 

Badishep is grown to a small extent. The seed is eaten in curry, 
and is largely used as medicine for women and for children 
especially in diarrhoea. 

Halad is in universal use as a condiment and forms the chief 
ingredient of curry powder. Details have been given above under 
dyes, 

Kadhilimb is generally grown in house compounds. The tree is 
large and the leaves are used in curry. 


1 Four hundred leaves make one JcavU and forty .five havlis make one hudtan. 
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Kdlimiri is grown in small quantities in gardens and Louse 
compounds in villages of the Konkan Ghatmatha. The produce is 
small and is barely enough for local consumption. 

Kothimbir covered 2570 acres, 2472 of which were in the 
Gadinglaj sub-division where it is mostly grown for its seed. It is 
raised both as a green vegetable and as a crop for its seed called 
dhane . The green leaves are much used in curries and relishes and 
the powdered seed in spices. When grown as a vegetable it is 
raised at any time of the year ; but when raised for its seed, it is 
sown in good black soil in September and- harvested after three 
months. The soil is ploughed and prepared in the same way as for 
jv&ri, and the seed is sown with the seed-drill with hardai in 
occasional rows. To sow an acre with coriander, about sixty pounds 
of seed are required. The average acre outturn is 1300 pounds. 
The rupee rate of coriander varies from eighty to a hundred pounds. 
The yearly export from the State to Athni, Bagalkot, Belgaum, 
Poona, R&jfipur, and Vengurla is estimated to be worth £2500 
(Rs. 25,000). 

Methi, like coriander, is grown at any time of the year and is 
largely used by all classes. The leaves are eaten boiled as a vege- 
table and the seed is used in medicine and condiments. 

Mirchi , with an area of 8469 acres, is sown both in garden and 
dry lands. It is generally grown in red and black soils. It is of 
two kinds, the long with thin pods and the short with thick pods. 
The long pods are more pungent than the short "pods and are 
much used locally ; the short pods are mostly exported. The 
seed is sown in May in a seedbed, and when after six weeks or 
two months they are six inches high, the seedlings are planted out 
two at a time in rows three feet apart. The plants are earthed up 
and in garden lands are watered once or twice. Sometimes a row 
of cotton plants or coriander plants is grown between two rows of 
chillies, when they have grown about a foot high. When the plants 
are sown the soil is harrowed with the hulav , and the soil around the 
plants is weeded and loosened with a hhurpe or trowel. In about 
three months the plants begin to bear and the first green crop is 
gathered ab^ut the middle of August. As they become fully colour- 
ed, the pods are picked and spread in the sun to dry thoroughly. 
The average acre outturn of chillies is about 200 pounds. Nearly 
one-fourth of the produce finds its way to Chipltyi in Ratnagiri, and 
the rest is locally used. 

Mohan . See under Oil'seeds. 

Ova, a blind nettle with fleshy aromatic leaf, grows freely as a 
weed in gardens. 

Shepu is grown sparingly just enough for local use. The green 
leaves are used as vegetable and the ripe seed both in condiments 
and medicine. 

Sugarcane, one of the most important crops in the State, occupied 
in 1881-82, an unusually dry year, a tillage area of 9900 acres. In 
ordinary years the tillage area under sugarcane varies from 12,000 
to 15,000 acres. As it requires a larger capital and a longer 
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time to ripen than most other garden crops, it may be fairly pre- 
sumed that the farmer who grows it is fairly prosperous. Five 
kinds of sugarcane are grown in Kolhapur bhonga, chimn&punda, 
Madhya , rdmrasdl, and tdmbdi or red. Of these five kinds bhonga 
is streaked white and red and is grown in garden lands to a less 
extent than rdmrasdl. Chimndpnnda seems to be a species of 
rdmrasdl Its skin is thin and its joints are close. As it is 
considered inferior to other kinds very little sugar is made 
from it. Khadhya is white, grows about the thickness of a good 
Indian millet-stalk, and has very little saccharine matter. It is 
grown in the Panhala, Karvir, and Bhudargad sub-divisions. It 
is hard and requires to be watered thoroughly only once during 
the dry months. Rdmrasdl , a white variety, about five to eight 
feet high and an inch thick, is largely grown in the garden lands 
of the Alta, Karvir, and Shirol sub-divisions. Its joints are far 
apart, and it is the most juicy of all varieties. Tdmbdi or red 
was once very common, but it has now given way everywhere to 
bhonga and rdmrasdl Though less juicy it is sweeter than rdm- 
rasdl and is much eaten. Of these five kinds the white and the 
striped kinds seem to have been introduced about thirty-five 
years ago, and they, if not the acclimatised varieties of Mauritius, 
very much resemble it. Sugarcane is grown in three kinds of soil 
black, red, and brown-red which is alluvial deposit on river-sides. 
The brown-red is considered the richest and best suited to sugar- 
cane. Sugarcane requires npich watering and heavy manuring. 
Sugarcane takes much out of the soil. Unless he is satisfied with a 
poor return, the KolMpur landholder does not grow sugarcane of tener 
than once in three years. Stifl when the area .of garden land is 
small, sugarcane is grown alternately with either hemp chillies or 
spiked millet ; but this soon impoverishes the soil and makes long 
rest necessary after a few years' cropping. In the plain country 
sugarcane is followed, in the second year after a heavy manur- 
ing by Indian millet, and in the third year either by hemp, chillies, 
groundnuts, or spiked millet. In the western parts of Kolhapur 
sugarcane alternates with rice or ndchni. In garden lands and river- 
side lands which are flooded as many as a thousand sheep are folded 
on one acre for five days and besides this about thirty&five to fifty 
cartloads of ordinary manure are laid on the ground. Nightsoil 
where procurable is preferred. It is considered superior and the 
quantity required is about half that of ordinary manure. In river- 
side alluvial deposits sheep urine and droppings are the only 
manure. When he cannot afford to manure the whole field, a 
husbandman only covers the furrows in which the cuttings have 
been planted with ordinary manure. 

In parts near the Sahy&dris sugarcane cuttings are planted in 
December, and in the eastern sub-divisions of Alta and Shirol 
between January and March. In the western parts the land is 
ploughed three to four times, the clods are broken down with the 
hulav } and furrows about eighteen inches apart are made by a heavy 
plough. The cuttings are then laid and are covered with manure. 
A small plough runs by the sides of the furrows and covers the 
cuttings. The field is then watered. After the cuttings have 
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sprouted tlie field is weeded. Before the crop is ready the field 
is occasionally weeded and the plants are earthed up. The planta- 
tion is generally well hedged to protect it from jackals and wild 
pig. In garden lands and river-watered plots the field is ploughed 
crosswise in December and the clods are broken and the surface 
levelled with wooden mallets. Between January and February the 
field is manured with sheep urine and droppings and then with ordi- 
nary manure. The field is then thoroughly ploughed to work in 
the manure. Parallel ridges or stirs about eighteen inches apart are 
made and water is let into channels between the ridges. The field 
is ready for planting. Much care is taken in selecting cuttings. 
Cuttings are taken from the healthiest and biggest canes in the field. 
It is also seen that the canes have no turds or flowery spikes at the 
top. Seed canes are cut into ktindis or pieces fifteen to eighteen 
inches long with three or four shoots. They are then dropped 
lengthwise into the furrows and pressed by the foot 'well into the 
ground. About 1(1, 000 cuttings cover an acre. On the fourth day 
after planting comes the first -watering or ambavni and on the eighth 
day the second watering oi* chimbami . After these waterings comes 
the regular irrigation after five to eight days according to the soil and 
sufficiency of water. A week after planting the cuttings begin to 
sprout ; after three weeks when the plants have come a few inches 
above the ground the field is weeded by hand. During the first four 
months the field is weeded every month by hand. In four months 
the cane grows about four feet high and the Iculav is run between the 
rows of plants to earth, up their roots, In the fifth. month the field is 
again, weeded by hand. After this month till the crop is ripe no weeding 
takes place but the field is watered atVegular intervals, in the western 
parts where rainfall is heavier sugarcane does not want watering 
after the fifth of June ; and in the eastern plains where rain is less 
heavy and falls at. long intervals it requires occasional watering even 
in the monsoon months. In the western parts sugarcane is watered 
either by -pdfs or by budkis that is wells built on the bank of a river or 
stream. In drawing water from budkis husbandmen club together. 
The water is raised from the budhi to an intermediate receptacle 
and thence to another and so on to the level from which it can be 
distributed hy gravitation. To draw up water from one place to 
another mots or leather-bags are used. There are generally three 
to four lifts, but sometimes as many as six. Considering the ex- 
pense and labour thus required to raise the water,* the land watered 
is taxed in proportion to the number of lifts. . When more than 
four lifts are used the land is assessed at the rate of full dry-crop 
assessment. , In the eastern parts, like other garden crops sugar- 
cane is watered by well-water raised by mots or leather-bags. Some- 
times during a few months in the year, when the well-water supply 
is low, the field is watered by channels drawn from, streams dammed 
at higher levels. While the crop is young pot-herbs are grown 
along the furrows. If the crop is stunted the ground is loosened 
with the hoe or kud&l ; and to give it a fresh start two to three 
inches of the roots of the plants are cut. Sugarcane takes about 
eleven months to mature. When ripe it is heavy, its skin is smooth 
and brittle and its juice sweet and sticky. If not cut in the eleventh 
x 569-23 ■ ■' '••• : ■ - 
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month, it is kept till the thirteenth, as the husbandman believes 
that it yields much less juice when cut in the twelfth month. As it 
is believed that the root part contains particularly rich juice, sugar- 
cane is cut several inches below the ground. The dry and loose 
leaves are taken off and the canes are taken to the milk Near large 
towns and market-places it often pays to take canes to markets to 
sell by retail for eating. But most of the cane goes to the mill. 

The mill is set up in a corner of the field and employs about 
seventeen hands and sixteen bullocks. Five men called phadkaris 
are employed in cutting, topping, and stripping the cane. Fresh 
cut canes give a larger percentage of juice and so the cane is cut 
as required by the mill. One man called molkya or the bundle-man 
carries the cut canes to the mill. The khdndkya chops the canes 
into pieces about a yard long. The tops with one joint are kept for 
seed-cuttings, and the lower pieces are tied in bundles. Seven men 
work at the mill. The bharlcavlya feeds the mill with the cut cane 
received from the Tcdndydghalndr . The lendkavlya sits on the side 
of the mill opposite the feeder and thrusts back between the rollers the 
pieces of cane as they come through. Each piece passes three times 
between the rollers. The crushed cane or chipdd is burnt with 
other fuel for boiling the juice. Two men called pdtkyas drive the 
bullocks yoked to the mill. Two called ddemodes take the juice that 
falls into the mdndan , an earthen pot large enough to hold about 
sixty gallons, to the boiling pan; and they also remove the boiled 
juice from the boiling pan or*- kail. The boiling pan, which is large 
enough to hold about 120 gallons, is placed on a stone and is heated 
by a long flue. When the sciyn rises in bubbles and breaks into 
white froth the juice is sufficiently boiled. This takes about three 
to four hours. The impurities in the juice rise with the scum and 
are taken out with a bamboo sieve or vdvdi. To cause impurities to 
rise the juice is constantly stirred, and sometimes a handful of ashes 
of the myrobalan and milkbush or agJidda Achyranthus aspera are 
added to it. An expert styled the gulrdndhya , from time to time takes 
a little juice between his forefinger and thumb to see whether the 
boiling has been carried on sufficiently. When he is satisfied, the 
juice is poured into a wooden trough to cool and from the trough 
into regular holes made in the ground and lined with Sloths to keep 
out dirt. At this stage the juice is called kdkvi or molasses, 
which in the holes crystallizes into raw-sugar or gul in about three 
to four hours. These lumps of raw-sugar are dark-brown in colour 
and weigh thirty-six to forty pounds. The kindling of the fire and 
feeding it are entrusted to two men called chuljalya or hearth-burners. 
These are generally village Mhars. The burning cinders to light the 
fire must be brought from a Mh&Fs house. The labourers who 
work at the mill are paid in kind at the rate of three canes and 2|. 
pounds of raw- sugar. The village servants or balutedars are paid 
in proportion to the work they do. The carpenter or sutdr has the 
largest share of work. He repairs the water-lifts and keeps the 
mill in good order. He receives six pounds of raw-sugar and eight 
canes a day while the pressing is going on. The leather-worker or 
chambhar repairs the leather-bags and buckets and leather ropes 
and fastenings and receives half as much as the carpenter, The 
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blacksmith who mends the field tools, the Mang who supplies ropes 
and whips, the potter who supplies earthen pots, the barber who 
shaves the husbandman, and the washerman who washes his clothes, 
are entitled to three-fourths of a pound of raw-sugar and three canes 
a day so long as the mill is at work. The tardl sweeps the place 
where the mill works and gets three pounds of raw-sugar and five 
canes. The Brahman astrologer, the Jain Upadhya, and the 
Lingayat Jangara fix the day for working the mill and are granted 
two pounds of raw-sugar on the first day. The village Gurav prays 
to Ganpati to remove all difficulties that may come, and the Mull&ni 
or Muhammadan priest extends the protection of his patron saint 
by distributing ashes of frankincense burnt before the saint. 
These get one-fourth of a pound of raw-sugar, two canes, and a 
potful of juice once only during the course of the pressing. When 
the pressing and boiling is over and the gulls being removed to the 
village, the village baluteddrs receive half as much as they have 
already earned. Believing that retail sale of sugarcanes in the 
field will bring him ill-luck and freehanded gifts will be rewarded 
by a plentiful outturn, the husbandman freely gives canes, juice, 
and bits of new raw-sugar to any one who asks for them, and crowds 
of beggars throng the field. It is estimated that about twenty to 
twenty-five per cent of the produce thus goes in wages and charity. 
As the juice easily ferments under the heat of the day, pressing and 
boiling take place at night. For home consumption the husband- 
man keeps a little molasses. The ojitturn of molasses per acre is 
estimated at about 1170 gallons worth about £22 10s. (Rs. 225). 

Except in some of the villages $f the Alta, Kagal, Karvir, and 
Shirol sub-divisions, no sugar is made in the State. The craft of 
sugar-making in Kolhapur is of late growth and is wholly in the 
• hands of Jains, Ling&yats, and Musalmans. Because it was first 
made at Yelgund in Alta by a Gujarat Musalman sugar-maker 
about thirty years ago, Kolhapur sugar is called Yelgundi. Of late 
it has improved both in quality and quantity. Most of the sugarcane 
juice in Yelgund and in the surrounding villages is made into 
sugar, and sugar of the present day is far superior in colour and 
taste to what it was about twenty years ago. The sugar-refiner 
buys the juiSe off husbandmen at 14s. (Rs. 7) a can of 120 gallons. 
Except that more care is taken to skim off the impurities, the 
juice is boiled in the same way as in raw- sugar making. To aid 
the rising of impurities to the surface a handfftl of ashes of the 
hhendi Hibiscus esculentus is dropped into the boiling juice. The 
boiled juice is then poured into a wooden trough, and from it into 
earthen jars where it consolidates. After a week or ten days the 
lumps are put in a boiling pan rubbed inside with salt water and 
heated. The syrup is then poured into a bamboo basket six feet in 
circumference and two and a half to three feet in height and 
placed on a stool nine inches high. Under the stool is dug a hole 
in which the treacle drains from the basket. Eor a week the basket 
is kept thus. Then the surface of the sugar in the basket is stirred 
to the depth of nine inches, two to three pounds of milk are poured 
into it, and the surface is smoothed with a pitali or platter rubbed 
with clarified butter. The surface is then covei’ed with a thick 
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ayei* of a moss called Mju in Hindustani, a piece of coarse cloth 
and a layer of sugarcane leaves one over the other. The drainage 
into the hole below the stool goes on. Every third day ^ the covering 
of the basket is taken off, the layer of refined sugar which has been 
formed is removed, and a fresh layer of the moss is laid. In this 
way all the refined sugar is gradually removed. The treacle which 
is collected in the hole is sold for making liquor. The average 
acre outturn of sugarcane is 8960 gallons- of juice worth about £25 
(Rs. 250). The same quantity of juice ' when made into sugar 
yields about 2250 pounds of sugar, worth £28 (Rs. 280) at the 
average rate of 6s. (Rs. 8) the man of twenty -four pounds. 

Veldoda has of late been introduced into the State gardens at 
Panhala. The 1881 yield was 2| pounds, worth about £1 Bs, fid 
(Rs. Ilf). As it has thriven well it is likely that cardamom will be 
grown as a crop.* 

Eight bulb vegetables are grown in Kolhapur. The details are : 


Kolhapur Moot Crops, 


No. 

Marathi. 

English. 

Botanical. 

1 

Batdta ... ... 

Potato 

Solanum tuberosum. 

2 

Chin ... 

Common Yam 

Dioseorea alata. 

3 


Carrot 

Daucus earola. 

4 

Kanda 

Onion 

1 Allium cepa. 

5 

Lamm ... 

Garlic 

Allium sativum. 

C 

Mula 

Radish. 

Raphanus sativus. 

7 

Ratdle ... 

Sweet Potato 

Convolvulus batata. 

8 

SvApn 

Elephant-foot 

1 Amophophalus campanulatus. 


Batata has of late been introduced in the State and is only 
grown to a limited extent. But as it has apparently succeeded 
well in Panhala and other western parts, potato is likeiy to spread 
over the State. The variety now grown is the Mahabaleshvar 
potato. As it has more nutritious qualities than many native root 
crops, potato will be a good substitute for harik, sdva, and vari now 
so largely used by poor people . It is planted in August and harvest- 
ed after three months. 

Chin is not so much relished as sweet potatoes. It is grown 
in vegetable gardens near houses in the western villages. It is 
planted in June and is ready after six months. 

Gdjar is grown in almost all gardens in the State. As a 
vegetable it is much relished by husbandmen. It is sown broadcast 
between September and November, and becomes ready for use 
within three months. During the first two months the crop 
is watered every ten days. In the third month the root begins to 
ripen and watering is stopped. A full sized carrot is four to five 
inches long and weighs about two ounces. Carrot is eaten either 
raw or boiled and is given to milch-buffaloes. 

Kanda is one of the most important crops in the State. As a 
second crop it follows rice, sdva, rdla, and ndchni. Onions are sown 
in seedbeds, and when one month old the seedlings are planted 
out in December. It is fit for use in two months after planting 
and takes two months more to come to maturity. It requires 
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watering once a fortnight, Ch&Icvai, pokla, rcijgira, and otter 
pot-herbs are grown with onions. The average acre outturn of 
onion is 1500 pounds. 

Lasim is grown under irrigation and requires water every week 
and constant weeding. The segments of the bulb are planted at the 
rate of 120 pounds per acre. The average acre outtnrn is 240 
pounds. Garlic is an important condiment and husbandmen largely 
use it in their chatnis or relishes. 

Mu la is largely grown in garden lands* It is raised twice in a 
year. To sow the seed small holes eighteen inches apart are dug 
by a pointed peg. The hole is first filled with manure* the seed is 
then put in and covered with earth. In two months and a half the 
root becomes fit for use and is eaten raw or boiled; the leaves are 
used as a pot-herb. 

Batdle is grown under irrigation and with manure. It is raised 
from layers put down at any time in the rains or cold weather* but 
chiefly in the middle of September* and comes to maturity within 
four months. The ground is levelled and richly manured* and 
cutting's from the old crop are planted nine inches apart. It requires 
water every week. If watering is neglected the crop is attacked by 
a minute grub. Except weeding and earthing up the crop requires 
no attention. When ready for use the rut is dug out* the haulms 
are separated from the root and given as fodder to cattle. The 
sweet potato is much esteemed as a # vegetable. It* is also eaten 
either raw or roasted chiefly on fast days. 

Surcm is grown in plantain and betelnnt gardens in the west. 
It takes three years to mature. The root grows to a large size, 
weighing about ten pounds* is much esteemed as a vegetable and 
chiefly eaten by richer classes* 

Besides the above* the mwinmul is grown by the sides of water 
channels in garden lands. The root makes a good pickle. 

Thirteen fruit vegetables are grown in Kolhapur, The details 
are : 

Kolhapur Fruit Vegetables . 


No. 

# MarAtiii. 

English. 

Botanical. 

1 

Bhopla 

.Pumpkin (red) 

Cucurbita hispida. 

2 

Vodka 

Cornered Cucumber 

Cucumis acutangulus. 

3 

Dmihydbhopla . 

Bottle Gourd 

Cucurbita lagenarlk 

4 

hostile 


Luff a pentandra. 

5 

Kdledi 

Common Cucumber. 

Cucumis sativus. 

6 

Kdrle 


Momordica cliarantia. 

7 

KAshibhopla, ... 

Squash 

Cucurbit* mclopepo. 

8 

Kohala 


Cucurbita alba. 

9 

JPadval 

Snake Gourd 

Trichosanthes anquina. 

10 

ShetedluJc 

Field Cucumber ... 

Cucumis utiiitatissimus. 

11 

Tondle 


Bryonia grandis. 

12 

Vdnae 

Brinjal or Egg-plant 

Solanum melongena. 

13 

Vel Vdnge 

Tomato or Love- 
apple. ! 

Lyeopersicum eseulentum. 


Bhopla is mostly grown near homesteads* along the headlands 
of sugarcane plantations* and on river banks in alluvial lands. As a 
vegetable it is eaten boiled* and when grown in abundance is 
chopped into pieces and given to buffaloes. 
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Vodka is largely grown on sides of sugar-cane plantations and in 
jvdri and cotton fields. It is eaten boiled and is much, esteemed as 
a vegetable. 

Dudhydbhopla like red pumpkin is grown near homesteads, 
along sugarcane plantations, and on river sides in alluvial soil. As 
a vegetable it is much esteemed, and when grown in abundance is 
chopped and given to buffaloes. 

Ghosdle is grown near cottages on which it is allowed to climb. 
The fruit the only part eaten is smooth, of the same size as the 
dodka , and marked lengthwise with light lines. It is used in the 
same way as the dodka . 

Kakdi is grown in gardens, by sides of sugarcane plantations* 
and in house-yards. In the western parts it grows to a large size 
and is called tosa. Cucumber is generally eaten raw. The tosa is 
chiefly used in making a dry preserve called sdndge. 

Earle is generally grown in sugarcane and turmeric fields and 
sometimes by itself on a separate patch of garden land. The fruit, 
the only part eaten, though bitter is much used as a vegetable. 

Kdshibhopla , that is Benares pumpkin, is grown and used in the 
same way as the dudhyd-bhopla. 

Kohala is grown and used in the same way as the Jcdshibhopla . 
The fruit is never eaten raw, but is much esteemed as a vegetable. 

Padval is largely grown near homesteads and is much esteemed 
as a vegetable. 

Shetvdluh is largely grown as a vegetable. It is of two kinds 
the shetvdluh proper and the phut or shenddd. The seed of shetvdluh 
is either sown in February June or August and the plant begins to 
bear witbin two months. Phut or shendad is largely grown in black 
soil, chiefly cotton fields. The fruit is eaten only when ripe. 

Tondle is grown near cottages and fences where cuttings are 
planted. The creeper is allowed to climb over the cottages and fences. 
The fruit is the only part eaten. 

Vangi is grown as a garden crop in alluvial lands near river 
sides. It is of two kinds, the bangdli or large long tfrinjal and the 
dorli or small round brinjal. The bangdli brinjal takes much from 
the soil and the next year’s crop is almost always poor. In August 
seedlings are made in richly manured seedbeds, and in September 
they are planted two feet apart on land manured with ordinary manure 
or sheep droppings. To protect the plants from canker, the ends 
of the roots are cut and the roots dipped in a solution of cowdung and 
assafoetida. The field is hoed and weeded as often as it is needed, and 
the plants are watered once a fortnight. In about two months the 
plants begin to bear and continue to bear about six months. Brin- 
jal is much liked by natives and is largely sold' in all markets. 
When in season brinjal is sold at four pounds a penny. 

Vehdngi is grown only in gardens in Kolhapur city. The seed 
is either imported or kept from the last year's crop. 

Six pod vegetables are grown in Kolhapur, The details are 
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Kolhapur Pod Vegetables . 


No. 

Mara'thi. 

English. 

Botanical. 

1 

Bhendi 


Hibiscus esculentus. 

2 

Ghevda 


JDolichos lablab. 

3 

Govdri 



Dolichos fabarformis. 

4 

5 

6 

Ilatga 

'Kharsdmbli 

Shevga 

Horse Radish 

Hyperanthera moringa. 


Bhendi is of two varieties, large and small. Tlie large variety 
is largely grown in sugarcane and turmeric fields. The small variety 
is generally grown in jvdri and cotton fields. Bhendi is either eaten 
green or dried. Dried bhendi is stored for the hot season when 
fresh vegetables are scarce. 

Ghevdci has many varieties, the chief being the ghevda proper, 
the French bean which is grown in Kolhapur alone, vildyati ghevda, 
or double bean, and shrdvan ghevda , which is cheap and largely eaten 
during the rainy months. The pods are eaten boiled as a vegetable 
and the grain is used as a pulse. 

Qovdri is grown in gardens at any time and during the rains on 
the edges of early grain crops. It begins to bear within three months, 
and if watered occasionally goes on bearing for some months. The 
pod is eaten green and is much prized as a vegetable. 

Saiga is grown in house compounds and betel-vine gardens. 
The pods are largely used. * * 

Kharsdmbli , a creeping plant, is grown without water or 
manure near houses on the edges of garden lands. It begins to 
bear in three months and in good soil goes on bearing three or four 
years. The pod when young and tender is used as a vegetable. 

Shevga is grown near houses and in betel-vine gardens. The tree 
is large and bears many long pods. The pods are largely used as a 
vegetable. 

Gram, peas, and many other pulses when green are used as vege- 
tables. Radish pods are also largely used as a vegetable. 

Eleven lea| vegetables are grown in Kolhapur. The details 


Kolhdpur Leaf Vegetables. 


No. 

M aka' T in. 

English. 

Botanical 

1 

Alu 


Caladium esculentum. 

2 

Chdlcvat 

Goose-foot 

Chenopodium viride. 

3 

Chandanbatva . 


Chenopodium (?) 

4 

Chavli 

Hermaphrodite 

Amaranth. 

Amaranthus polygamus. 

5 

Chutca 

Blister Sorrel 

Rumex vesicarius. 

6 

Ghol ... 

Purslane 

Portulaea oleracea. 

7 

Mdth 


Amaranthus tristis. 

8 

Pokla 


Amaranthus (?) 

9 

Rdjgira 


Amaranthus candidus. 

10 

Tdndli 

Eatable Amaranth . 

Amarantus oleracius. 


Alu is largely grown in marshy places, in house compounds, and 
in refuse-pits in which bath and cook-room water is drained. The 
leaves and stems are eaten boiled and are much esteemed as a vege- 
table. In certain Hindu religious rites alu is prescribed. 
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The remaining nine plants are grown in garden lands at any time 
of the year. They are only raised for their leaves which are eaten 
boiled as vegetables. 

Besides the above given leaf vegetables tender shoots of brow 
hemp and gram and young leaves of methi , dill-seed, mustard, 
radish, and safflower are largely eaten boiled as vegetables. 

European vegetables are grown in gardens attached to the Palace 
and the Infantry Lines and have succeeded well, but the people have J 
not taken to growing them freely. 

Twenty-three fruit trees are grown in Kolhapur. The details 


Kolhapur Fruit Trees, 


IsTo. 

Mara'tiii. 

English. 

Botanical. 

1 

A'riiba, 

Mango 

Mangif era inclica. 

2 

Ananas 

Pineapple 

Bromeiia an nanus. 

3 

Anjir 

Bet 

Fig 

Ficus carica. 

4 


iEglc inarmelos. 


Bor 

Jujube 

Zigyphus jujuba. 

6 

Bund 

Coffee 

Coffea arabica. 


Chinch 

Tamarind 

Tamarinclus indica. 

8 

DuHmb 

Pomegranate 

Pimiea grauatum. 

9 

Dniksha 

Grape 

Vifiis viuifera. 

10 

Id 

Citrus limommi. 

11 

Jdmbhul 


Eugenia j ambol ana. 

12 

Kavath 

Woodappie 

Plantain 

Fcronia elepbantmn. 

IS 

Kd 

M o sa parad i siaea. 

11 

15 

L>mbu 

Lime 

Citrus limetta. 

Mahdlung 

Citron 

Citrus medico. 

1G 

Kdral 

Cocoanut 

! Cocos nucifera. 

17 

NAiring 

Orange 

Citrus aumntimn. 

18 

Papai 

Popai * 

Carica papaya. 

19 

Papnas 

Pomello or Shad- 
dock. 

1 Citrus deciuuana. 

20 

Peru 

Guava 

Psidium guava. 

21 

Phanas ... 

Jaekfrnit 

Artocarpus integrifolia. 

22 

lldhvphal 

Bullockhearfc 

! Annona reticulata. 

23 

Bitdphal 

Oustard-apple 

! 

i Annona squamosa. 


Amba is common in gardens and fields. In some'places mangoes 
are planted in groves. The largest groves in the State are near 
Ohokak, Kagal, and Top. Although mango flourishes everywhere in 
the State, the fruit is considered inferior to Goa and Ratnagiri 
mangoes, and every year large quantities of mangoes are brought 
from those places. Of late within the last twenty years some attempts 
have been made to introduce Alphonso or dphus and Rstriera or pdyri 
mango grafts into the State gardens. As it requires care and skill, * 
the growing of grafted mango trees is not much taken by the people. 

Ananas is grown in Bdvda and Anaskura, where it thrives well. ; 
It is also brought from below the Sahyadris. j 

Anjir is grown sparingly. It thrives well at Panhala and a few j 
other places. J 

Bel is commonly found in flower gardens and near Shiv temples. \ 
It is largely planted in Lingayat burying grounds. The triple leaves 
are offered to Shiv, and the young fruit is made into a preserve. As 
a medicine the pulped fruit is given to check diarrhoea. 

Bor is grown in here and there gardens, hut also as a substan* 
tive crop. The fruit is largely eaten by children. 

Bund has been only partially introduced in Kolhdpur. Experi- 
ments hitherto made show that the climate of Kolhapur is not racist 
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enough for the healthy growth of the plant.' At higher levels such 
as at Bkudargad, Malkttpur, and Panhaia, with irrigation the plant 
grows luxuriantly; and it is supposed that the plant would thrive 
well in the western Ghats. The berries are sown in seedbeds, and 
when they grow about a foot high the seedlings are planted out in 
holes five to six feet apart. Go ffee requires to be manured every 
year. To encourage branching the top-shoot is nipped when the 
tree is five feet high and the side branches are pruned periodically. 
The tree begins to bear in four years. It flowers iu June and the 
berry is ready for picking in November - December. In 1881 in 
different State gardens at Bavda, Panhaia, and Vishalgad the 
coffee trees numbered 5000, and the whole outturn for the year was 
960 pounds worth £32 (Rs. 320) at three pounds the rupee. 

Chinch grows in forests, by roadsides, and in waste ground near 
village sites. The fruit is largely used by all classes in cookery. It 
ripens in February-March. The thin hard and loose shell of the 
ripe fruit is removed, the black stony seed is taken out and the pulp 
is dried with or without salt and stored for use throughout the year. 
The young leaves and the stony seed are lai’gely used by the poorer 
classes. The leaves which have a sour taste are eaten boiled as a 
vegetable, and the seed is used as a chatni or relish. The wood is 
tough and is much used for field tools. The Kolhapur market is 
supplied with tamarind from Poh&le, Top, and other neighbouring 
villages. It sells at two pounds the penny. ^ 

Dalimb is not much grown in the State. Most of the fruit 
used is imported from Miraj, Pandharpur, and Satara. 

Drdksha, though once largely grown in Torgal, has of late 
declined chiefly owing to a kind of blight which attacks the vine. 
But from the experiments made at Kolhapur with indigenous and 
foreign varieties, it appears that the vine can be protected from the 
blight by care and scientific treatment. Kolhapur grapes are of 
three kinds bhohri , kdli, and vildyati . The bhohri is green and 
round ; the kali, so called from its colour, is oval black and larger 
and sweeter than the bhohri ; and the vildyati which was introduced 
by Colonel Anderson, is black, and though smaller is sweeter than 
the kdli . ThePsupply is not enough to meet the local demand and 
large quantities of bhohri grapes are imported from S&tara. 

Id, which has a bitter taste, is much used for picjdes. It is little 
and the markets are supplied from Bij&pur, Miraj, and Pandharpur. 

Jdmbhul is cultivated but it also grows wild in forests. The 
fruit is largely eaten by the children of husbandmen. 

Kavath is grown in gardens and iff house yards. The fruit is 
much esteemed for its sour flavour and is said to possess antibilious 
properties. 

Eel is grown in gardens and near homesteads. It is also grown 
in betel-vine and coffee gardens to shade the young plants. It 
thrives well in Panhaia and IMybag. There are six kinds, bangdli, 
kanheri, lokhandi, rasbdl or rdikel, sonkel, and tdmbdi or red. Of 
these the rasbdl and lokhandi are most common. The small and 
sweet sonkel and tk e kanheri which is smaller than the sonkel are 
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light croppers and want much water. At Panhala they are 
grown for home consumption in the gardens of the rich. The 
thick-skinned bangdli and the tambdi or red have been of late 
introduced from Ratndgiri and other British districts. The red 
variety thrives best in Malkapur. As it is inferior in flavour, the 
bangdli though the largest, is not much liked. Light black or 
red soil suits the plantain best. In the beginning of the south-west 
monsoon the ground is ploughed and levelled ; and pits two feet 
square and two feet and a half deep are dug from six to seven feet 
apart. Each of the pits receives about twenty pounds of mixed 
manure, and the young plant is buried in the pit a foot below the 
surface. In the dry months plantain requires water twice a week. 
It bears after eight or nine months and lasts three months. A 
healthy tree is said to yield as many as 250 plantains, but the average 
varies from eighty to a hundred. When nearly ripe the bunches of 
fruit are cut and laid in a room in a heap on straw covered with 
plantain or other leaves. After three days it is ready for eating. 
When cut half ripe, the fruit is laid in a heap on straw and is 
covered with a thick layer of plantain leaves coated with cowdung 
or mud. To make the fruit soft and to turn the skin yellow a 
small opening is made, through which cowdung smoke is admitted. 
“The smoke is kept in for three to four days. On fast days 
plantains are largely used by Hindus. They sell at eight to twelve 
the penny. The flower spike which is called helphul or plantain 
flower is used as a vegetables and the juice of the inner part of the 
stem which is felled as soon as the fruit is cut, is used in preparing 
wafer biscuits or pdpad. Th§ green leaves are used as plates ; and 
the leaves and ashes which are also used as a mordant in dyeing 
make an excellent manure. 

Limlu is grown only to a small extent. The markets are mostly 
supplied from Bijapur, Miraj, and Pandharpur. 

Mdli&lung is grown in Bavda and Panhala. It is used for pickles 
and preserves. In good soils it grows to a large size and weighs 
as much as four pounds. 

Naval , above the Sahyadris, is only grown in pleasure gardens 
and near homesteads. Below the SahyMris there ire a few rich 
oocoanut gardens in Bavda and on the State sheri estates in M&lvan 
in Ratnagiri. The soil above the Sahy&dris does not suit the 
palm ; hut as water greatly helps its growth, it is likely that 
cocoanut cultivation may increase with the development of irri option. 
The tree begins to bear after fifteen years. * ° 

Ndring is grown only in th| State gardens at Kolhapur. 

. Fo P ai is grown only in pleasure gardens. The fruit is eaten both 
ripe and unripe. 

Papnas is grown in gardens at Kolhapur. As the fruit is inferior 
both m taste and size to imported fruit and as the plant does not 
bear regularly, the pomello is not much grown in Kolhapur. 

gardens in the Alta and Shirol sub-divisions* 
I he Kolhapur market is chiefly supplied from Miraj. 
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Phanas Is grown near village sites and in private estates in the 
west. The fruit, which grows to a large size, is largely eaten as food 
by poor people. At Kolhapur, according to size, the ripe fruit sells 
at two-pence to a shilling. The wood is largely used in carpentry 
and the leaves when stitched together are used as plates. 

. lidmphal is grown in pleasure gardens. For the Kolhapur market 
it is grown at the village of Top. The fruit matures about December 
and is sold at a penny each. 

Sitdphal is grown in gardens and house yards. The tree bears In 
June -July and matures in October. The fruit when ripe has an 
excellent flavour and is much eaten. It sells at half a farthing. 

The chief Kolhapur berries are chihlya , Tcarvand , and toran. They 
grow wild and are much eaten by children. 

Besides the fruits and vegetables above described, many wild 
fruits and herbs are eaten by the poor as vegetables in ordinary 
years and form their chief support in famine years. The fruit of 
Jcusari which is as big as a coffee berry, is boiled and eaten with salt 
and pepper. The nerli fruit is red and is eaten by children. 
The shevri is boiled and eaten with salt and pepper. Tetu pods, 
which are as big as horse-radish pods, are eaten boiled and mixed 
with pepper and salt. The ripe umbar fruit is eaten by the poor. 
The pendhri is eaten cooked with salt and pepper. The nibar is 
a small berry and is eaten by children. The rdtambi and niv are 
eaten cooked. The roots of the lohakif shendval and sftede , the roots 
and beans of the phursi , the heart of the dinda , and the sprouts of the 
murud and rdnchiva are boiled and e&ten with salt and pepper. The 
leaves of the lakla , dhdmela , nil, Jcarli , surpin , ycdvot , and ken , and 
the flowers of the bhdrang are boiled and eaten with salt and pepper. 
The bulbs of the kadu-kdranda and rdndlu are also eaten boiled as 
vegetables. The pods of the mugni and birbola are also eaten cooked. 

A general taste for flowers prevails throughout the State. The 
neat little public garden at KolMpur serves as a model and nursery 
for flower gardens in the State. Roses are found in every village 
and a flower pack, from which the essence called pdcholi is extracted 
is abundant. • Sonchdpha grows wild on the Panhala hills. The 
tuberose is most common in native gardens and affords always a 
plentiful supply of flowers for ’ idol- worship. Shevti grows to a large, 
size in Kolhapur. The chief plants that are seen mi native gardens 
are babul, davna , davanshevti , gulchhabu , jdi, jdsvand, jui , madam - 
ban, mogliri, motia, mavva, nagch&pha , nevali , pack, pdndhTdchdpha,, 
pdrijdtak , guldb , sddhdguldb , sonchdpka , and shevti . The foreign 
plants introduced into the State gardens at Kolhapur have spread to 
all parts of the State. 

Though frequent, blights are seldom so widespread as to affect 
the general harvest. Jvdri or Indian millet suffers from both strong 
north-easterly and westerly winds. With strong north-easterly 
winds the stalk turns red and grain does not form. The disease 
is called jcmgamydrog . If a strong westerly wind blows when 
the crop is in ear, the ears remain unfilled or the green grain or 
wad is converted into a sticky mass called ohikta . If a timely 
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shower of rain falls the crop improves. Indian millet also suffers 
from diseases known as gosdvi , han&elcuri , and kani which are said 
to be brought by cloudy weather. In gosdvi the grain sprouts in 
the ear. In Mndelmri the plant becomes barren. And in the Mni 
(Anglice smut) the ears become elongated and black, and. the seed 
contains only a black powder which is easily freed. Indian millet 
affected by gosdvi and Mndehuri is cut for green fodder. Wheat 
sometimes suffers from a disease called tamberi (Anglice rust). The 
grain is shrivelled and the stalk and leaves are covered with reddish 
spots. Spiked millet or Idjri is sometimes though rarely affected by 
a blight called shenda. The leaves of the crop become yellow and 
the stalk is stunted. Gram, peas, pigeon . pea, and other pulses 
suffer more from worms than from diseases induced by unseasonable 
weather. To destroy these worms which in cloudy weather gather 
on leaves, much vigilance and labour are required. Among vegeta- 
bles brinjals suffer most from worms. To guard the plant against 
worms its roots are dipped before transplantation in a solution 
of cowdung and assafoetida. If they appear when the plant is 
growing the grubs are got rid of by cutting the main stalk of 
the plant a few inches above the ground. When watered the stem 
sprouts again and grows into a healthy plant. Sunday is considered 
the luckiest day for plantiug out brinjals and sprinkling them 
with cow’s urine to keep off leaf-insects. Cotton suffers from a 
disease called chimta which is said to be brought by close and 
cloudy weather. With a timely late shower the crop improves. 
Sugarcane suffers from white ants and an insect called humni . 
It is also much damaged by ^ats and jackals. Sometimes if not 
watered in time the sugarcane becomes hollow in the centre. 

In KolMpur locusts were till lately almost unknown. Their first 
visit, when the numbers were not large enough to do any harm, 
is recorded to have taken place about ten years ago. Their visits 
however seem to have become more frequent. In 1882 both before 
and after the rains myriads appeared along the Sahy&dri range and 
a good distance inland. The husbandmen lighted fires and beat 
drums in their fields to drive them off ; but their efforts were in 
vain and so they look upon locusts as a visitation frorp. God. 

Kolhapur, with its good rainfall and rich land especially in the 
valleys of the Dudhganga, Krishna, Varna, and Panchganga, is 
more free from famine than most of the Deccan districts. Owing 
to failure of crops in some outlying parts of the State, on account 
of scarcity of rain, prices have been occasionally high ; but except 
in 1876-77 no famine has been recorded. Even the 1876-77 distress 
was caused more by the condition of the surrounding British districts 
than by a total failure of crops in the State. 

In 1804-5 in Kolhdpur though the season was tolerably good 
the people suffered from scarcity of food which is said to have been 
caused by the devastations of the Maratha army in the interior of 
the Maratha country. All the starving persons from the neighbouring 
Mar&tha country flocked to Kolhapun for relief. There was a great 
pressure on local supplies and the rupee price of grain rose to 
seven pounds and a half. The number of deaths from starvation 
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appears to have been large. Shivaji, the then ruling prince of 
Kolhfipur, as well as Himmat Bahadar, Bhim Bahfidar, and other 
sarddrs and well-to-do persons, distributed food to the starving 
people who had flocked to Kolhapur from other places. The 
following year was a year of plenty and the people soon recovered 
from the effects of this distress. 

In 1876-77 the scanty rainfall of twenty-six inches led to a failure 
of crops, which following the bad crops of the previous years, by 
reason of which there was no grain in store, spread distress amounting 
to famine. The east suffered most. The Shirol sub-division between 
the Varna and the Krishna with its outlying part R&ybag suffered 
most ; next to it Katkol an outlying portion of Gadinglaj just south 
of the Belgaum-Kaladgi road; and then the tracts on the Sahyadri 
hills. While scarcity prevailed in the rest of the State, famine had 
full sway in these parts. For weeks together people lived on herbs 
mixed with chaff and sometimes committed petty thefts to satisfy 
hunger. When the 1876-77 monsoon set in very sparingly 
husbandmen became alarmed and grain-dealers who had only small 
grain stores gradually raised the rates. Things looked gloomy, but 
it was not till the first week in October that the full extent of the 
calamity was, felt. It was a week of panic. Prices suddenly rose 
to famine rates ; village traders, moneylenders, and well-to-do 
persons, whose grain stocks had been already reduced by successive 
bad seasons, did not like to lessen their stock further and refused to 
make advances to husbandmen on the usual security * of their field 
produce ; there was no field work ; and the people clamoured for 
relief works. At first small works were opened by the State to give 
immediate relief to Mangs, Mhars, and other classes more or less 
given to theft, who would otherwise have taken to wholesale 
plundering. At the outset, the wages on relief works which were 
somewhat less than the ordinary rates in the State, were 3d. (2 as.) 
for a man, 2 JcZ. (1| as.) for a woman, and 1 (1 a.) for a boy or girl 

capable of doing work. But subsequently the sliding scale, based 
on the price of staple food grain, fixed by the British Government, 
was strictly adhered to. Under this scale the wages on works under 
Public Works agency were, for a man the price of one pound of 
grain and ifd. (1 a.), for a woman the price of one pound of grain 
and | d. (| a.), and for a boy or girl above seven years the price of 
half a pound of grain and f d. (§ a.) ; and on the civil works, for a 
man the price of one pound of grain and ft?, a.), for a woman 
the price of one pound of grain and f d. (Ja.), and for a boy or girl 
above seven years the price of half a pound of grain and fd. a.). 
Children under seven years were given a.). 

In November 1876, the first relief-works were opened in Shirol 
and Ichalkaranji in the east where distress began to be felt early 
and in the hilly parts of Vishalgad in the west, where owing to 
failure of crops in 1875, distress already prevailed. As the number 
of relief-seekers increased in December and January earthworks 
were started all over the State. The numbers of labourers became 
large. The number was doubled, and went on steadily increasing 
till September when it began to fall off gradually to the end of 
November when all relief works wtfre finally closed. 
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From July 187 the Imperial Public Works Department took 
charge of some of the relief-works carried on a large scale. To 
these works large numbers of able-bodied labourers were transferred 
with their children under seven years. The total cost on relief-works 
amounted to £26,030 (Rs. 2,60,300). 

Besides these works gratuitous relief was given to those who were 
unable to work. In KolMpur and in the feudatory States under it 
there were already several permanent charitable houses. The scope 
of these was enlarged soon after the scarcity began to be generally 
felt. As the distress increased new relief -houses were opened at 
convenient places. In all there were about eighteen relief -houses. 
The inmates of Kolhapur alms-houses were on two occasions supplied 
with clothing. The clothing funds were contributed by a lady in 
England who sent out £40 (Rs. 400) and by Mr. Bhau Mansaram of 
Poona who gave £100 (Rs. 1000). The gratuitous relief cost the 
State £5680 (Rs. 56,800). The following statement shows for each 
of the famine months in 1876 and 1877, the number of persons 
employed on relief-works, both under the Civil and Public Works 
Agency, with the average rupee prices of jvctri and ndchni : 

Kolhapur Famine , 1876-77, 



Average Daily Numbers. 

Average 
Prices in 
Pounds. 

Months. 

On Relief Works. 



On Gra- 


Civil 

Agency. 

Public 

Works. 

Total. 

tuitous 

Relief. 

Jvdri. 

Kdokni. 

1876. 

November 

December 

269 

1438 

..<r 

269 

1438 

1537 

3342 

17 

22 

20 

1877. 
January 
February ... 

March ... 

April 

May j 

June 

July 

August 

September ... 
October 
November 
December 

4306 

4.901 

3976 

4144 

9957 

7010 

2760 

6049 

3857 

1795 

721 

*945 

2942 

5206 

3493 

2320 

4305 

4901 

3976 

4144 

9957 

7010 

3705 

7991 

9063 

528S 

3041 

6295 

5764 

7417 

35,135 

73,645 

86,720 

S0.107 

137,189 

155,281 

109,831 

46,212 

8233 

21 

18 

19 

16 

10 

15 

8 

10 

15 

16 

18 

37 

23 

25 

24 

21 

18 

18 

13 

15 

23 

28 

35 

43 

Total ... 

50,182 

14,906 

65,088 

756, 70S 



Average ... 

3S60 

2981 

5007 

54,050 



Total Cost ... 


Rs. 

2,60,300 

56,800 






317,100 




As the agricultural season of 1877 approached advances were 
made to a large number of cultivators who would otherwise have 
been left without any means of cultivating their fields, as they had 
neither credit nor the means of buying either food or seed grain. 
The sum advanced, which amounted to £21,600 (Rs. 2,16,000) was 
subsequently recovered. 

The average yearly number of deaths for the three preceding 
years ending 1875-76 was 13,792 ; and in the famine year 
of 1876-77 it rose to 28,573 or more than double. The 
increased death-rate was more due to cholera, diarrhoea, small-pox, 
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and other epidemics which broke up in the hot season of 1877, 
than to actual starvation. The harvest of 1877 was fair, but 
the affected people who had been weakened by their previous 
suffering died in large numbers especially along the hills. The 
poorer classes suffered most. In some of the villages of Raybdg 
whole families of husbandmen deserted their villages and were not 
heard of afterwards. The loss of cattle was great. Many Dhangars 
or Shepherds living in the hilly parts lost all their cattle, owing 
partly to want of fodder and partly to cattle-disease which accom- 
panied the other epidemics. Well-to-do people did not actually seek 
State relief, but lost all they had. Ornaments, metal pots, spare 
clothing, and even family idols were freely sold. Though all visible 
signs of distress have disappeared, it will require a succession of 
good years to enable the husbandmen to recover what they have 
lost 1 . 


Chapter IT. 
Agriculture. 
Famines. 
1876-77 . 


1 This chapter owes much to additions and corrections by Mr. E. C. Ozamie, C.S., 
Director of Agriculture, Bombay, 
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CAPITAL. 

Op 800,189 the total population of tlie State according to tlie 1881 
census, 12,252 were in a position which implied tlie possession of 
capital. Of these 11,858 had a capital of £20 to £1000 
(Rs.200-10,000), 296 of £1 000 to £2500 (its. 10,000 -25,000), seventy- 
seven of £2500 to £5000 (Rs. 25,000-50,000), and twenty-one of 
£5000 to £10,000 (Rs. 50,000-1 lakh). The bulk of the capitalists 
are moneylenders and traders. 

Of old rupees four were current in Kolhapur, old Hukeri, 
Nilkanthi, Panhdli, and Shambhu Pirkhani . Of these for every 
hundred coins the old Hukeri was cashed for eighty-six Imperial 
rupees, the Nilkanthi for 56 the Panhdli for 96|, and the Shambhu 
Pirkhani for 87 J. The old Hukeri weighed 171*075 grains of which 
142*174 were pure metal, the Nilkanthi 169*627 grains of which 
91*598 were pure metal, the Pdhihdli 169*092 grains of which 114*492 
were pure metal, and the Shambhu Pirkhdni 175*039 grains of 
which 141*767 were pure metak Of these the Panhdli, the chief 
rupee, was coined at Panhala which lies about twelve miles north- 
west of Kolhapur and was the former capital of the Kolhapur 
State. After 1788 when the capital was removed from Panhala to 
Kolhapur, the Panhdli rupee was occasionally coined at the Kolhapur 
mint. In 1839 the Kolhapur mint was abolished, and at present 
(1883) the Imperial rupee is the only current coin. 

There is no insurance in the State. 

The most usual forms of bills of exchange, or hundis are two 
darshani that is payable at sight, and mudati that is pa/able at some 
particular time after presentation. Bills are of three classes, dhani - 
jog that is where payment is to be made to the payee or his 
order; shdhdjog , that is where payment is to he made to a nominee 
of the payee known to the payer ; and nishajog , that is descriptive 
or where some marks on the body of the payee are inserted in the 
bill for identification. The nishajog bill becomes necessary in a 
place where the payee is unknown to the payer, and, being a 
stranger, is not able to find out a man known to the payer who can 
speak to his identity. Bills are not drawn in sets ; but the drawer 
sends a letter of advice or jabdb to the drawee stating the number 
of the bill, the name of the payee, and the amount to be paid. No 
drawee will cash the bill unless he receives the peth or letter of 
advice. Payment is generally made in cash but sometimes another 
bill called bctdli hundi is given. When payment is received in 
either of these ways the payee passes a receipt on the bill and it is 
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returned to tlie drawer* The receipted hill returned is called a 
kholea and is retained by the drawer as a voucher. Sometimes a 
bill is not for any determined sum but the drawee is asked to pay 
the payee sums of money as he may require them. This is called 
a bhaldvan pair a or bindjdbti . It does not require a letter of 
advice, and the drawee sends to the drawer a letter as each 
payment is made. The bill must be cashed on the day 
specified if demanded, no days of grace being allowed. If the 
payment is delayed the payer is obliged to pay interest at a 
certain rate varying according to the position of the drawer. If he 
is a banker one*half per cent a month is paid, in other cases three 
quarters per cent. If payment is sought before the bill falls due, a 
discount at the above rates is deducted. If the bill is dishonoured 
and sent back uncashed, the drawee has to pay interest at double the 
rate of current interest from the date when the bill was drawn. He 
must also pay a non-acceptance penalty called nahr&i , varying’ in 
different places. Formerly he was also liable to pay all the expenses 
of the payee. The practice is not now in vogue. If the 
bill is lost or stolen a duplicate or peth letter stating the 
amount of the bill and requiring payment is granted ; if 
the duplicate is lost a triplicate or parpeth mentioning both the 
hundi and the peth is issued, and if the parpeth is also 
not forthcoming, an advice or jdb mentioning the hundi peth and 
parpeth is sent. The drawee is responsible for the payment he 
makes, for if he makes a payment to a wrong person he is obliged 
to make the payment over again to tke holder of the peth It is 
therefore customary for the drawee to take security from the payee 
when the drawee is not quite certair? of the payee. The payee in 
the case of an advice letter or jdb passes a separate receipt, 
while the hundi , peth , and parpeth are simply endorsed. After 
payment the drawee debits the drawer with the amount paid. If a 
drawer overdraws his account and the bill is lost or dishonoured he 
alone is responsible. It is usual after endorsing the bills to sell 
them to bill brokers or daldls who are paid a certain percentage. 
When a bill thus travels to several places it is necessary in case of 
its loss that the peth , parpeth , and jdb should travel through the 
same places before it reaches its final destination. As treasure is 
seldom sent bills are adjusted by debits and credits and badli 
hundis whose rates vary according to the conditions of the trans- 
action. The interchange of bills has been greatly, simplified by the 
introduction of a uniform coinage. Formerly the different rupees 
and the different rates of exchange made the system much more 
complicated'and was a source of no small profit to local bankers. 
The drawer of the bill generally charges a certain percentage on the 
transaction and the person who wants the bill pays it. The rate 
however is variable according to the condition of the market. There 
are only three firms in the town of Kolhapur which can cash at once 
a bill up to £4000 (Rs. 40,000) . It is generally the practice of the 
bankers, however, not to draw bills payable at sight for larger 
amounts. The introduction of postal money orders has not affected 
the bankers to any perceptible extent. 
b 569 — 25 
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There are nine banking houses, of which eight are at Kolhapur 
and one at Malk&pur. Where there is an agent or munim , the 
clerk or gumdsta acts under him. Generally there are no mimims 
and the clerk is subordinate to his master alone. He is usually a 
Brahman and is paid £20 (Bs. 200) a year. 

Of townspeople, moneylenders, traders, shopkeepers, brokers, 
pleaders, and a few highly paid State servants, and of country people 
landlords, village headmen or pdtils , moneylenders, and a few rich 
cultivators save ihoney. Savings are mostly invested in ornaments, 
lands, houses, and moneylending. The Government Savings Bank 
at Kolhapur is used almost solely by State servants, pleaders, and 
well-to-do men. In 1881-82 about 150 persons had £7500 (Rs.75,000) 
invested in the Savings Bank. 

Moneylending is the chief form of investment. Everybody 
who saves something, except perhaps State officials, takes to money- 
lending. Of 947 professional moneylenders the chief are Brahmans, 
Jains, Lingayats, and Gujarat and Marwar Vanis. Besides regular 
moneylenders there are low usurers who for short periods lend 
small sums at heavy rates to the poorest borrowers. Among tbe 
professional moneylenders the Gujar and Marwari foreign money- 
lenders are hardhearted and show no sympathy to their debtors. 
Among other moneylenders those who have lately taken the 
profession are harsher than those who are hereditary lenders. Under 
the present administration after 1845 moneylending has greatly 
suffered. The’ old practice of "forcing payment by personal torture 
and dharnc t or fasting has been discontinued. This has made the 
lenders cautious in lending, ard they generally ask for security 
before they lend. Under the old farming .system of collecting the 
revenue the farmers had often to borrow money on, hard terms to 
meet sudden demands of the darhdr or court. The husbandmen had 
dearly to pay for such demands. Under the new administration the 
farming sytem has been stopped. The settlement of many of the 
sarddrs 9 or estate -holders* debts and the introduction of paying 
debts by instalments have much crippled the profits of money- 
lenders. 

Interest is charged monthly. In large transactions -the usual rate 
varies from six to nine per cent a year, and in small transactions 
from nine to twelve per cent ; but according to the credit of the 
individual borrowers this rate rises to as much as twenty-four to 
thirty per cent a year. When articles are pawned, the yearly rate 
is twelve per cent for pearls, 7| for gold, and 1\ to nine for silver. In 
land and bouse mortgages the yearly rate varies from six to nine 
per cent. In grain advances during the rains which are generally 
paid after harvest, a quarter of the quantity lent is generally- 
charged as interest. 

Among borrowers except labourers, husbandmen are perhaps the 
worst off. Of the husbandmen those of the Konkan or hilly parts 
are worse off than those of the Dash or plain. In the Konkan the 
land generally yields no more than what is enough to maintain a 
farmer's family during half the year ; during the other’ half of the 
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year most husbandmen live on wild herbs and fruits and labour 
where possible. The balk of the husbandmen are Kunbis. The 
Kunbi is sober, hardworking, and peaceful. He is also shrewd and 
thrifty in his daily life, but spends much on marriage and other 
caste feasts. The Jain husbandmen are superior to Kunbis in 
intelligence and self-dependence. In the Konkan about ten per cent 
and in the plain about thirty per cent of the husbandmen live 
without borrowing. During the American war (1862-1865) when 
cotton and grain prices were unusually high, husbandmen made large 
savings ; but these savings were lavishly spent on marriage and other 
great ceremonies. In Kolhapur debtors are protected by the State 
law by which a limit of twelve years is fixed for the recovery of 
pawns and cash debts, and of husbandmen the land and the 
dwelling except when it is specially mortgaged, are exempted 
from sale in the execution of court decrees. 

During the American war (1862 - 1865), when prices were 
unusually high, land was in much demand and fetched high prices. 
At the close of the American war the fall in prices lessened 
the value of land. Of late the opening of new made-roads 
and markets has again increased the demand for land. In the 
execution of court decrees land is not sold except when it is specially 
mortgaged. Land is mortgaged either with or without possession. 
In mortgages with possession the mortgagee ' receives the produce 
either as interest, the land being redeemable on payment of the 
principal ; or sometimes the mortgagee receives the produce partly 
as interest and the surplus as part-payment of the principal. In 
mortgages without possession the kyid stands as security for the 
satisfaction of the mortgaged debt. The debtor pays the interest 
yearly, and if the debt is not paid back in time, the land is handed 
to the creditor usually through the intervention of the civil courts. 
When the land is handed to the mortgagee, the mortgagor is 
generally kept as tenant by the mortgagee to till the land. 

To raise loans for marriage and other great occasions labourers 
often pledge their service to moneylenders and husbandmen for a 
period of three to ten years. During this period they receive free 
food and clothing from the mortgagees. 

About thirty years ago (1853) unskilled labourers were paid' 
about 3d. (2 as.) a day and skilled labourers M. to Is. (4-8 as.) 
a day. At present (1883) unskilled labourers e^rn 3%d. (2| as.) 
a day in villages and 4 \d. (3 as.) in towns ; and of skilled 
labourers carpenters, blacksmiths, masons, and stonecutters each 
earn 6d. to Is. 6d. (4 - 12 as.) a day, and tailors and clothweavers 
6cL to Is. (4-8 as.). When employed in the field day-labourers are 
paid either in cash or grain. Women and children are largely 
employed as labourers, a woman earning about three-quarters and 
a child about one-half of a mam's wages. 

Till 1847 no uniform weights and measures were used. Every 
village and every shopkeeper had their own weights and 
measures made of any material at hand. Since 1847 new standard 
weights and measures have been introduced. According to 
these new weights the tola is equal to the Imperial rupee. 
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Gold and silver are sold by the following table, eight gunjds one 
masa, twelve mdsds one tola , twenty-four tolas one slier, forty slier s 
one man, and twenty mans one khandi. Inferior metals and other 
articles are sold by the following table ; five tolas one chhatdk two, 
chhatdks one navtdlc , two navtdlcs one pdvsher, two pdvshers one 
achher, two achhers one sher, 1J pakha or five kachcha shers one 
pdsri , two pdsris one dhada, four dhadds or twelve pakha shers one 
man, and twenty mans one hhandi . A pakha sher is equal to eighty 
rupees in weight and a kachcha sher varies in weight from fifteen to 
twenty-six rupees. In selling metals a man is equal to sixteen 
shers or thirty-two pounds. Grain is sold by measures. A sher 
measure when filled with any of the nine grains, barley, sdva 
Panicum miliaceum, ndgli Eleusine corocana, gram, wheat, spiked 
•millet, Indian millet, rice, and tur Cajanus indicus, is in weight 
equal to 100 Imperial rupees. The table of grain measures is 6^ 
tolas one nilva, two nilvas one Icolva, two kolvds one chipta , two 
chiptds one mdpta, two mdptas one sher, two shers one adishri 
two adishris one pdyli, sixteen pdylis one man, and twenty mans 
one khandi . Of liquids oil is sold by the measure, four kachcha 
shers one tdmhiya or pakha sher , thirteen pakha shers one man and 
twenty mans one khandi . A kachcha sher of this measure is equal to 
twenty tolas. Clarified butter is sold by the measure, twenty tolas one 
pdvsher, four pdvshers one sher, and twelve shers one man. For milk 
forty instead of twelve shers make one man and twenty mans one 
khandi. Till ,1868, when the survey was introduced, the current land 
table was eight javs one angul, four anguls one mushti three 
onushtis one vit or span, two vii$; one hat, 5f hats one kdthi twenty 
kdthis one pdnd, twenty pdnds one higha, and 120 highas one chdhur 
Since 1869 the land measure is sixteen anas one guntha and fortv 
gunthas one acre. Of cloth waistcloths, women’s robes, and khdcli 
or coarse cloth are measured by cubits or hats ; silk cloth is generally 
sold by the table two angulis one tasu, twelve tasus one hat and 
two hdts one gaj ; and other cloth by twelve inches one foot and 
three feet one yard. Timber is sold by a table of eighty tolas one 
sher, forty shers one man, and twenty mans one khandi . Grass is 
sold by so many hundred bundles the rupee. Bamboo* matting is 
measured by the surface and sold by the cubit. Cut Stones are sold 
singly or by the hundred and uncut stones by the cartload. 

Yearly price details, which are little more than estimates are 
available for the forty-one years ending 1883. During these 
forty-one years the rupee price of Indian millet, which is the staple 
grain of the State varied from eighty-eight pounds in 1851 to twelve 
pounds in the famine year of 1877 and averaged fifty pounds 
The forty-one years may be divided into eight periods. Exceot in 
1844 when it was seventy-four pounds, in the first period of fi** 1 
years ending 1847 the price varied from fifty* seven pounds A 
1846 to forty-six pounds in 1843 and averaged fifty-seven pounds 
In the second period, the six years ending 1853, the price varied 
from eighty-eight pounds in 1851 to seventy-five pounds in 1853 and 
averaged eighty-one pounds. In the third period, the seven years 
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ending 1S60, the price varied from sixty-five pounds in 1857 and 
1858 to sixty pounds in 1854 and averaged sixty-three pounds. In 
the fourth period, the five years ending 1 865, the price varied from 
fifty -two pounds in 1861 to thirty-two pounds in 1S64 and averaged 
forty pounds. Except in 1869 when it was forty -three pounds, in the 
fifth period, the seven years ending 1872, the price varied from 
twenty-nine pounds in 1867 1868 and 1870 to twenty-one pounds 
in 1866 and averaged twenty-nine pounds. In the sixth period, the 
four years ending 1876, the price varied from forty-five pounds in 
1874 and 1875 to thirty-six pounds in 1876 and averaged forty-two 
pounds. In the seventh period, the four year’s ending 1880, the 
price varied from thirty-one pounds in 1880 to twelve pounds in 1877 
and averaged twenty-one pounds. And in the eighth period, the 
three years ending 1883, the price varied from sixty pounds in 1881 
to fifty-five pounds in 1882 and averaged fifty-seven pounds. The 
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CHAPTER VI. 

TRADE. 

Till 1845 when British superintendence was introduced Kolhapur 
had no made roads. Of the pathways those that led west down the 
Sahy&dris to the coast were hardly fit for lightly laden cattle, and 
those that went inland were mere beaten cattle tracks. During the 
rains from June to November when the rivers and streams were full, 
the passage across the inland tracks was entirely closed and foot 
passengers crossed the rivers in the broad but shallow and unsafe 
sugar-pans which yearly caused a great loss of life. Between 1845 
and 1854 about 300 miles of road were made at a cost of £10,300 
(Rs. 1,03,000). Since 1854 old roads have been much improved 
and new roads made, the chief being the Poona-Belgaum mail 
road. At present (1883), besides several small roads, Kolhapur 
has four main lines of communication, one the Poona-Belgaum road 
running north and south, and three the K olh apu r-Amb a pass, 
the Kolhapur-Phonda pass, and the Sankeshvar-Parpoli pass roads, 
running weshto wards the coast. The Poona-Belgaum mail road, the 
chief inland road in the State, enters the Kolhapur State at the 
Yarna river in the north and runs about fifteen miles south-west to 
Kolhapur, and from Kolhapur runs south-east fifteen miles further 
by K&gal to the Dudhganga on the southern frontier. The road is 
metalled and bridged throughout, the chief bridges being across 
the Yarna, Panchganga, and Dudhganga. It is repaired from 
Provincial funds by the British Government. Beginning from the 
north, by the Arnba Phonda and Parpoli passes which are now fit 
for carts, three roads from ^Kolhapur run west down the Sahyadris 
to the coast. Of these the Arnba pass road leads to Ratnagiri, the 
Phonda pass road to Yijaydurg Devgad and Malvan, and the Parpoli 
pass road to Malvan and Yengurla. The Kolhapur- Asnba pass road 
runs from Kolhapur forty-two miles north-west to the village of 
Arnba on the Sahy&dris on the borders of Kolhapur and Ratndgiri. 
At Brahmapuri, r about two miles north-west of Kolhapur, the road 
crosses the Panchganga, and then through the Panhdla gorge passes 
the villages of Navli, Avli, and Bambavda, and the large town of 
Malkapur. From the village of Arnba on the Sahyadris the road 
descends west by the Arnba pass to Ratnagiri. Within Kolhapur 
limits the road was completed in 1883 with drains and bridges at 
a cost of £48,234 (Rs. 4,82,340). Of the three coast roads, the 
Kolhdpur- Arnba pass road is the shortest for Kolhdpur and Sangli, 
Miraj, Shirol, Kumndvad, lehalkaranji, and Athni lying east of 
Kolhapur. The Kolhdpur-Phonda pass road runs forty-two miles 
south-west to the village of Ddjipur near the Sahyddris on the 
borders of Kolhapur and Ratndgiri. From KolMpur the road 
passes by the villages of Haladi, Ananj, and Yalivda. Of the 
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forty-two miles, the total length of this road in Kolhapur, twenty- 
six miles, from Kolhapur to Gibikhind were in 1874 built by the 
Kolhapur State at a cost of £7307 (Rs. 73,070) and the remaining 
sixteen miles from Gibikhind to D&jipur are now being drained and 
bridged and when completed will afford direct communication with 
the coast during the rains. From Dajipur near the Sahy&dris 
the road descends by the Phonda pass into Ratnagiri, one branch 
going north-west to Yijaydurg, another going west to Devgad, and a 
third south-west to Malvan. At present (1883) for Kolhapur this 
road is the most direct to the coast. About twenty-six miles south 
of Kolhapur, by the towns of Saravda and Murgod, this road 
branches east to Nipani in Belgaum. This portion to Nipani is now 
being cross-drained under British supervision. From Sankhesvar 
on the P oona-B elgaum mail road, about thirty-six miles south of 
Kolhipur, the Sankeshvar-Parpoli pass road runs thirty-six miles 
west to the village of Dhangarmola near the Sahyadris on the 
borders of Kolhapur and Sdvantvadi. In South Kolhapur the road 
passes by the towns of Gadinglaj and Ajra. From Dhangarmola 
near the Sahyadris the road descends by the Parpoli pass into 
Savantvadi. After leaving Vadi the road branches in two, one 
passing north-west to Malvan and the other south-west to 
Yengurla. Of the thirty-six miles the total length of this road 
within Kolhapur limits, about ten miles between Sankeshvar and 
GadingKj were in 1881 completed at a cost of £9273 (Rs. 92,730), 
of which half was paid by the British Government and the other 
half by the Kolh&pur State. For tfiese ten miles as well as for 
twelve miles further from Gadinglaj to Ajra which were made 
solely by the Kolhapur State at a c*>st of £9347 (Rs. 93,470), the 
road is mummed that is laid with crumbly trap, and for the 
remaining fourteen miles from Ajra to the Parpoli pass which were 
also made by the Kolhapur State, the surface is laid with laterite. 
Except the Hiranyakeshi and a few small streams the road is 
cross- drained throughout. It is the most direct coast road for Athni, 
Gokak, Hukeri, and Nipani in Belgaum, and for Tasgaon in Sdtara. 
The traffic on this road is heavy, averaging about 150 carts a 
day. Most of the cross roads are unfit for carts and many are 
difficult for ppnk bullocks. Of the small inland roads, besides 
the through Poona-Belgaum road, the Kolhapur-Miraj road runs 
twenty-six miles east from Kolhapur to TJdgaon by the towns of 
Hirla, Attigre, Alta, and Hatkalangda. At Udgaop the road crosses 
the Krishna and runs further east to Miraj. It is a first class 
bridged and drained road built in 1877 at a cost of £21,168 
(Rs. 2,11,680). From Attigre on the KoUidpur-Miraj road a drained 
and bridged road, built at a cost of £5003 (Rs. 50,030), runs nine 
miles south-east to Ichalkaranji ; and from Ichalkaranji a fair 
weather cart track runs seven miles east to Kurundvad. From 
TJdgaon on the Kolhapur-Miraj road a cross-drained road built at a 
cost of £1747 (Rs. 17,470) runs four and half miles south to Shirol, 
two and half miles from Shirol to Kurundvad, and five miles from 
Kurundvad to Hervad. On the east side of the Krishna near TJdgaon 
a four-mile road from Sangli joins the KolMpur-Miraj road in the 
south. At the eighth mile north-west of Kolhapur, on the Kolhdpur- 
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Arriba pass road, a mummed and bridged road about four miles long 
runs west to tbe old fort of PanMla. The portion immediately 
below tbe entrance to tbe fort is very steep, tbe gradient being about 
one in five. It is now proposed to make this portion more easy. 
From Malkapur on tbe Kolhapur- Amba pass road a second class fair 
weather mummed road runs twenty miles east to Kapsi by Sarud. 
From Sarud a fair weather road without bridges or drains joins the 
Kolhapur- Amba pass road at Bambavda and from Bambavda it 
continues to run as far as the village of Pishvi. 

Of tbe roads that are being built, a drained and bridged road 
estimated to cost about £3200 (Rs. 32,000), will run three miles 
south from Shirol to Karsobachivadi. From Kolhapur a new road 
is being made thirty-two miles south to Gargoti, the head- 
quarters of the Bhudargad sub-division. Of these thirty-two miles 
twenty have been cross-drained and mummed that is laid with 
crumbly trap till 1882. In 1883 the remaining twelve miles were 
surveyed. 

Of the thirteen tolls nine are on ghats or hill passes and four 
on plain roads. Beginning from the north, the nine tolls on the 
hill passes are at Chandel, Amba, Prabhanvalli, Anaskura, Kdjirda, 
B&vda, Phonda, Gliotga, and Hanmant ; and the four road tolls are 
at Unchgaon on the Poona-Belgaum road, at Vadi-Ujlai on the KolM- 
pur-Kagal road, at Her la on the new Miraj road, and at Ajra on the 
Sankeshvar-V engurla road. The tolls charged are for every 
four-wheeled* carriage Is. ("8 as.), for every two- wheeled cart or 
carriage 6cL (4 as.) if drawn by two animals and laden and 3 d. (2 as.) 
if unladen, 9 d. (6 as.) if drawn by four animals and laden and 4J d. 
(3 as.) if unladen, Is. (8 as.) if drawn by six animals and laden and 
hd. (4 as.) if unladen, 2s. (Re.l) if drawn by eight animals and more 
and laden and Is. (8 as.), if unladen, 2s. (Re. 1) for every elephant, 
\d. (| a.) for every camel, horse, pony, mule, buffalo, or bullock 
whether laden or unladen ; § d. (J a.) for every ass laden or unladen, 
%d. (j-% a.) for every sheep, goat, or pig, 6d. (4 as.) for every palanquin 
or other litter carried by four or more bearers and 3d. (2 as.) for 
every small litter carried by less than four bearers. Every year in 
May the tolls are farmed to the highest bidder for one year. The 
tolls are managed by the farmers who pay the Amount to the 
State by monthly or quarterly instalments. In 1881 the tolls were 
farmed for £1847 8s. (Rs. 18,474), of which £1126 16s. (Rs. 11,268) 
w r ere for the nixie hill-pass tolls and £720 12s. (Rs. 7206) for the 
four plain road tolls. Besides these tolls the municipality of 
KolMpur levies tolls on all imports into and exports from Kolhapur 
city. In 1883 the city toll yielded a revenue of £1202 12s. 
(Rs. 12,026). 

At present (1883) Kolhapur has no railways. Of the three systems 
of railways, the East Deccan or Hotgi-Gadag, the South Deccan or 
B ela ri-M armagaon, and the West Deccan or Poona-Londa which are 
being now introduced into the Southern Mar&tha and Ktoarese 
districts of Bombay, the Poona-Londa line will pass by Miraj, about 
seven miles from the eastern boundary of the Kolhapur State and 
thirty-two miles east of KolMpur city. 
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Of the twelve hill passes or ghats in the Sahyadris, beginning 
from ,the north, one the Devda is in the Yishalgad sub-division, three 
the Arnba Chandel and Prabhanvalli are both in the Yishalgad and 
Panh&la sub-divisions, one the Anaskura is in the Panhdla sub-division, 
one the Kajirda is in the Panhala and Bavda sub-divisions, one the 
Bavda is in the Bavda sub-division, two the Phonda and Shivgad 
are in the Bavda and Bhudargad sub-divisions, and three, the 
Bharasvadi Ghotga and Umarja are in the Bhudargad sub- 
division. Of these hill passes the A'mba and Phonda are fit for carts. 1 
Besides these there are about seventy-five gorges or Minds . Most 
of the gorges are fit for foot passengers and a few are used with 
difficulty by pack bullocks. Of the seventy-five gorges twenty-four 
are in Yishalgad, four in Panhdla, seven in Bavda, and forty in 
Bhudargad. Besides these, the hill forts of Bhudargad, Gad- 
inglaj, Gagan-Bavda, Kagal, Panhala, Pavangad, Shivgad, and 
Yishllgad, are approached by difficult hill passes, 500 to 2500 feet 
long. Of these gorges a few are fit for pack bullocks and the rest 
are used by foot passengers only. 

The twelve rivers on which ferries ply during the rains (June- 
October) are the Bhogavati, Chitri, Dudhganga, Ghatprabha, 
Hiranyakeshi, Kadvi, Kdsari, Krishna, Kumbhi, Panchganga, 
Y&rna, and Yedganga. During the fair season from November to 
June these rivers have water in deep reaches separated by sandy 
plots and have fords at a distance of two to four miles. Before 1845 
iron sugar-pans instead of boats were B used as ferric^ which yearly 
caused a large loss of life. In 1854 twenty boats and twenty baskets 
plied during the rains. At present (1883) the ferry-boats have 
increased to sixty-four of which twenty-two belong to the State and 
forty-two to private persons. Of the twenty-two State ferry boats 
four ply on the Dudhganga at Sulkud, Shidurli, Bachni, and Ghosar- 
vad ; three ply on the Kasari at Yaghne, Bajarbhogaon, and Padal ; 
three ply on the Kumbhi at Malhdrpeth, Sangrul, and S&lvan; five 
ply on the Panchganga at Rui, Ichalkaranji, Yadinga, Rukdi, and 
Shiye ; two ply on the Yarna at Kodoli and Shitur ; and five ply on 
the Yedganga at Nidhori, Mudga-budruk, Anur, Chikhli, and 
Bange. The ferry boats vary in size from thirty-six by 12| feet 
to 71 by IVo feet. In twelve towns at Kagal, KMrepatan, 
Malkkpur, Mhamdapur, Mesoli, Nesari, Rajdpur, Rashivda, Salgaon, 
Sulkud, Thergaon, and Yengurla, the ferry boats are built of teak, 
babhiil , mango, and sdvri or silk-cotton tree wood. Generally the 
whole boat is made of one kind of wood, but sometimes it is built 
of planks of two or three different kinds. The boatmen are 
Bdgdis, Bhandaris, Chdmbh&rs, Kolis, Kunbis, Lingayats, and 
Musalmdns. At the twenty-two State ferries, the boatmen are not 
paid in kind or grain, but have service lands given in return for 
their labour. The ferry boats carry 200 to 400 passengers. Except 
eight private ferries which work free of charge, they charge a fee 
of §■ d, ( J a.) for each passenger. Besides passengers, the larger ferry 
boats carry cattle and carts, generally bullocks for J d, (£ &.), horses 
for 1 \d. (l a.), and camels for 3d. (2 as.)’. 


1 Fuller details of Hill-passes are given in Chap. L under Hills. 
b 569 — 26 
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Of the five chief bridges within Kolhdpur limits the Krishna 
bridge is the largest and lies twenty-six miles east of Kolhapur near 
Udgaon on the K olhapur-Miraj road. It is a stone bridge with 
eleven spans of seventy feet and with foundations resting on hard 
rock. The roadway is seventy-five feet above the river-bed. The 
bridge was completed between 1875 and 1879 at a cost of <£45,000 
(Ks. 4,50,000), of which £25,000 (Rs. 2,50,000) were paid by the 
British Government, £10,000 (Rs. 1,00,000) by the Kolhdpur State, 
£5000 (Rs. 50,000) by the Sangli State, and £2500 (Rs. 25,000) 
each by Miraj Senior and Junior. Besides the Y&rna bridge on the 
northern border and the Dudhganga bridge on the southern border 
which were built by the British Government, the Panchganga bridge 
on the Poona-Belgaum mail road at Unchgaon, about three miles 
north of Kolhapur, has seven openings of sixty feet with masonry 
piers and wrought-iron superstructure. It was originally intended 
for masonry arches, but as the foundation of the north abutment 
was faulty, latice girders were substituted to diminish the pres- 
sure. This bridge was completed in 1874 at a cost of £25,000 
(Rs. 2,50,000). The remaining three bridges are on the Kolhapur- 
Amba pass road over the Panchganga, Shalli, and Kadvi rivers. 
About a mile north of Kolhdpur on the Kolhapur-Amba pass 
road the Panchganga is crossed by a masonry bridge with five 
spans of seventy feet. This bridge was completed between 1874 
and 1878 at a cost of £18,913 (Rs. 1,89,130). At Malkdpur on the 
Kolhapur-Amba pass road the Shalli is crossed by a masonry bridge 
with five thirty feet spans. This bridge was completed between 
1880 and 1881 at a cost of £3805 (Rs. 38,050). About six miles west 
of Malkapur on the Kolhapur-Amba pass road the Kadvi is crossed 
near Gade-Gaund by a masonry bridge with five thirty feet spans. 
This bridge was completed between 1881 and 1882 at a cost of £3540 
(Rs. 35,400). Besides these five bridges a masonry bridge with five 
sixty feet spans is being built over the Bhogdvati three miles 
west of KoMpur on the KolMpur-Bdvda road. This bridge is 
estimated to cost about £16,082 (Rs. 1,60,820). 

Of the five travellers 5 bungalows for European travellers three are 
on the Poona-Belgaum mail road at Kinni Kolhlpur and Kagal, a 
fourth is at Ddjipur on the Kolhapur-Phonda pass roaS., and a fifth 
is at Panhfila. Of the three bungalows on the Poona-Belgaum mail 
road the Kinni bungalow lies fourteen miles north of Kolhapur. It 
accommodates four persons and has furniture and cooking vessels 
but no messman. Except mutton and beef ordinary supplies are 
obtainable. Water is scanty and is brought from a well about 
250 yards from the bungalow. Each traveller is charged a daily 
fee of 2 s. (Re, 1). The Kolhapur bungalow lying close to the 
Sadar Bazar has room for six persons. Supplies are abundant, and 
besides furniture and cooking vessels the bungalow has a messman. 
Each traveller is charged a daily fee of 2s. (Re. 1). The Kagal 
bungalow lies ten miles south of Kolhapur. It has room for 
four persons and has furniture and cooking vessels but no messman. 
Water and food are abundant. The bungalow belongs to the 
chief of Kagal, the present Regent of Kolhapur, who lets travellers 
use it free of charge. The Dajipur bungalow lies thirty-nine 
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miles south-west of Kolhapur on the K olhdpur-P honda pass road. 
It has been now (1884) rebuilt and has room for two persons. As 
there are no large towns in the neighbourhood, food and carriage 
are difficult. Water is obtained from the Bhogavati which runs 
close to the bungalow. A daily fee of 2s. (Re, 1) is charged for 
each traveller. The Panh&la bungalow lies within the fort of 
Panh&la, about twelve miles north-west of Kolhapur. As Panbila 
is the present health-resort of Kolhapur, the bungalow is always 
occupied during the hot season. Food is easily obtained. As some 
of the springs pass through the laterite foundation which is highly 
charged with iron, the drinking water is said to possess medicinal 
properties. A daily fee of 3 s. (Rs. 1J) is levied from each traveller. 
Besides these five, a sixth bungalow is to be built at Amba, forty-two 
miles north-west of Kolhdpur on the Kolhapur- Amba pass road. 

For Native travellers the State has built twenty-five standard and 
105 ordinary rest-houses. Of the twenty-five standard rest-houses 
seven are in Karvir, four in Bhudargad, three each in Panhdla 
Kagal and Ichalkaranji, two in Alta, and one each in Gadinglaj 
Shirol and Yish&lgad. Of the 105 ordinary rest-houses thirty-one. 
are in Karvir, seventeen in Gradinglaj, sixteen in Kagal, twelve in 
Shirol, ten in Ichalkaranji, six each in Bhudargad and Bavda, five 
in Alta, and two in Panhala. Besides these 1308 temples and 
mosques serve as rest-houses. Of these 292 are in Alta, 209 in 
Gradinglaj, 187 in Ichalkaranji, 180 in Kagal, 131 in Yishalgad, 
ninety each in Bhudargad and Panhahi, fifty-eight in* Shirol, fifty- 
five in Karvir, and sixteen in Bavda. 

Of the seventeen post offices t\^o, the chief disbursing office 
and a town sub-office, are in the city of Kolhapur ; fourteen are sub- 
offices at Ajra, Gadinglaj, Gagan-Bavda, Gargoti, Hatkalangda, 
Ichalkaranji, Kagal, Katkol, Malk&pur, PanMla, Raybag, Shirol, 
Torgal, and Yadgaon; and one is a village office at NarsoMchi Yadi. 
The disbursing office is in charge of a postmaster drawing a yearly 
salary of £84 (Rs. 840). The sub-offices are in charge of .sub- 
postmasters who draw yearly salaries of <£36 (Rs. 360) for the town 
sub-office of Kolhapur and of £18 (Rs. 180) for other sub-offices. 
The village office is in charge of a schoolmaster who draws a yearly 
allowance of £3 12s. (Rs. 36) for this additional work. Besides in 
some places by runners who draw a yearly allowance of £2 8s. 
(Rs. 24) for this additional work, letters are delivered by seventeen 
postmen who draw yearly salaries of £9 12s. to £12 (Rs. 96-120). 
The post offices are supervised by the Superintendent and his 
assistant the inspector of post offices Deccan division, who both have 
their head-quarters in Satara. The salaries of the superintendent and 
inspector are personal, the present superintendent drawing a yearly 
salary of £240 (Rs. 2400) and the inspector of £120 (Rs. 1200). 
Mails to and from Bombay are carried by the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway between Bombay and P oona ; the mails between 
Poona and Kolhapur are carried in pony carts or tongas which 
run from Poona to Hubli through Satara, Kolhapur, Belgaum, and 
Dharwar. Besides the British post offices, eight postal lines, 
maintained by the State at a yearly cost of about £400 (Rs. 4000), 
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carry only official letters in tlie various sub-divisions. Of the eight 
lines seven run from Kolhapur, one to Bhudargad; a second to 
Panhala ; a third to Hatkalangda, Shirol, Raybag, and Katkol; a 
fourth to Kagal and Gradinglaj ; a fifth to Malk&pur ; a sixth to 
Ichalkaranji ; and a seventh to Bdvda ; the eighth line run® 
from Ichalkaranji to Ajra. Every morning at about nine o’clock 
official letters are sent from Kolhapur with runners who travel 
at two and a half to three miles an hour. Every month about 
12,000 official packets are despatched from Kolhapur and nearly 
the same number is received. 

Since 1854 Kolhapur city has a Government Telegraph Office 
wire directly connected with Poona and Belgaum. During the 
fourteen years ending 1882 the yearly messages rose from 599 in 
1869 to 1360 in 1882. Since 1880 a telegraph has also been opened 
between KolMpur and Ratnagiri, Rajapur and Chiplun. 

Of the twelve chief trade centres and market towns two are in 
Karvir, at KolMpur and Sangrul ; four in Panhala at Kadoli, Male, 
Panhala, and Sarud; one in Alta at Vadgaon; one in Gradinglaj 
at Gradinglaj ; two in Yishalgad at Kapsi and Malk&pur ; one in 
Kagal at Murgud ; and one in Ichalkaranji at Ichalkaranji. Except 
at Ichalkaranji where a market is held twice a week, at all these 
places markets are held once a week. These markets are spreading 
as well as gathering centres. Of the imports and exports, at 
Kolhapur grain, cloth, earthenware, baskets, and cattle largely come 
from neighbouring places; most of these articles find their way to 
Nipani in Belgaum and Chiplun and Rajapur in Ratn&giri. From 
Sangrul rice is largely sent to Nipani and other places. At Kadoli 
grain is largely sold; from Kadoli cotton, molasses, and chillies, and 
from Panhala rice are largely sent. At Sarud grain is brought 
in large quantities and cloth exported. At Vadgaon, which 
is a large trade centre, dates, cocoa-kernel, sugar, and English 
yarn are brought from the sea ports, and a number of cattle 
from neighbouring places for sale ; and besides chillies, tobacco, 
and wheat and other grains, molasses is largely exported. At 
(3-adinglaj. the chief trade is in grain, coarse cloth, and cattle. 
At K&psi the local dealers take grain, chillies, and 0 other articles 
for sale to Islampur, Miraj, S&ngli, and Tasgaon. At Malkapur 
grain and cattle come from neighbouring villages, and cocoanuts 
dates and other articles from Ratnagiri ports. The chief exports 
are rice, wheat, grain, and chillies. At Murgud grain 

comes in large quantities from neighbouring villages and rice is 
exported. At Ichalkaranji grain and cattle are brought for sale. 
Besides at the large trade centres, forty-seven small weekly markets 
are held. Of these seven are in Karvir at Bida, Dhamoda, Hassur- 
budruk, Kandgaon, Khebavda, Shiroti, and Thikpurli ; five are in 
Panhala at Bajar-Bhogaon, Kalhen, Kotholi, Padal, and Pishvi ; six 
are in Shirol at Chinchli, Ghosarvad, Ndndni, Parmdnand-Vddi, 
Raybag, and Shirol; eight are in Alta at Alta, Hdtkalangda, Herla, 
Hupri, Kumbhoj, Kendal, Kukdi, and Savgav ; six are in Gad* 
inglaj at Halkarni, Harli, Kadgaon, Kapsi, Katkol, and Nesari; 
seven are m Bhudargad at Madilge, Saravde, Shengaon, Shevpur, 
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Tarla, Yalivda, and Yalva; one is in Yishalgad at Mahagaon ; three 
are in Bavda at Bavda, Eashivda, and Tisangi; three are in Kagal, 
at Chikhli Hagai and Mangaon ; and one is in Ichalkaranji at Ajra. 

Five large fairs are held in the State, at Chinchli, J otiba’s Hill, 
Kagal, Grodchi, and Narsinh*s Yadi. The fair at Chinchli is held 
on the bright fifteenth of Magh in January -February and lasts for 
five days. At this fair a large number of cattle are brought for 
sale. It is attended by about 35,000 people and the sales average 
£6000 (Us. 60,000). The fair at Jotiba’s Hill or Yadi-Eatndgiri 
is held on the bright fifteenth of Ghaitra in March -April and lasts 
for one day. It is attended by about 40,000 people, and the sales 
average £4,500 (Es. 45,000). The fair at Kagal is held on the 
bright second of Kartik in October -November and lasts for one day. 
It is attended by about 10,000 people and the sales average £800 
(Us. 8000). The fair at Grodchi in Torgal is held in Margashirsh 
in November -December and lasts for four days. It is attended by 
about 12,000 people and the sales average £700 (Es. 7000), The 
. fair at Narsinh’s Yadi is held on the dark fifth of Magh in February- 
March and lasts for one month. It is daily attended by about 
5000 people and the total sales average £30,000 (Es. 3 lakhs). 
Besides these, small fairs are held at nineteen other places. The 
details are : Kolhapur Fairs, 1882. 


Place. 

Name. 

Month. 

Days. 

Average 

Sale. 

2 v 

Karvir. 




£ 


Shing-napur 
R&vda 

Vishdli ... ... 

Triyambuli 

December- January. 
Septenmer-Oetober. 

1 

1 

260 

230 

7500 

7000 

P&dali 

Pray&g 

January-February . . 

30 

100 

200 

(daily). 

Nandvdl 

Vithoba 

June- July 

1 

40 

2000 

Vashi 

Biroba 

J anuary-February. . 

1 

50 

1500 

Panhdla. 
Vadi-Ratnagiri ... 

Jotiba 

March- April 

1 

4500 

40,000 

Alta . 






Patan Kodoli 

Biroba 

September-October. 

1 

1700 

5000 

Alta 

Dhuldev 

March-April 

1 

60 

5000 

Narande ... 

Nagn&th ..." 

January-February . 

1 

60 

1000 

Khodashi 

Bhairav 

March-April 

1 

190 

3000 

Hupri 

Arab&b&i 

January-February. . 

3 

170 

1000 

' ShiroL 






Narsinhv&di 

Narsinhvddi 

Fcbruary-Marcbt ... 

30 

30,000 

5000 

(daily). 

Chinchli ... 

M&y&ka ... 

January-February 

5 

6000 

35,000 

Gadinglaj. 




m ' 


Chinchev&di 

Bhim Sheshgiri... 

January-February. . 

1 

160 

2000 

Godchi ... ... 

Virabhadra 

Novr.-Deer. 

4 

700 

12,000 

JBhudargad. 

Bhudargad 

Bhairi 

January-February . 

1 

130 

800 

Vishdlgad. 






Mahagaon ... 

MaMkdli 

December- January . 

1 

280 

2000 


(Alternate year). 



2000 

Malk&pur ■ , ... 

Dhopeshvar 

Basal ; : .... 

January-February . 

1 

50 

Achirne ... , 

December- January. 

15 

1300 

5000 

Kdgal. 



v..; : 


10,000 

Kdgal 

Gaibi 

October-November. 

: 1 

800 

IchalkaramL : 
L&t 

Kaleshvai? 

! October-November. 

1 

110 

I 4000 

Shivapur 

R&mling ... 

July- August 

1 * 

80 

! 2000 

■Ajra:,. : : ... 

Rdmling 

' January-February . 

1- 

400 

5000 

Utur 

Jomk&i ... 

February-March ... 

1 

200 

00 
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Except that they are much larger gatherings, these fairs differ little 0 
from the weekly markets. The chief articles sold are grain, cloth, 
silk, blankets, copper, brass and earthen vessels, glass bangles, pearls, 
perfumes, and sweetmeats. 

Every village large or small has its shopkeeper generally a 
Yani or Grujar, who deals in groceries, spices, grain, salt, oil, sugar, I 
molasses, and other supplies. The whole stock is worth £1 to £30 * 

(B»s. 10-300). He buys some of the more lasting wares at one of the * 
chief trade centres or at some large fair. But most of his stock is i 
bought from time to time at the nearest market or sub-divisional 
town. As the rich lay in the chief part of their grain and groceries 
for a whole year, buying them in the larger markets, they take 
from the village shopkeepers such perishable articles only as oil 
groceries and sugar. The middle and poorer classes, except what 
they themselves produce, draw almost all their supplies from the 
village shopkeeper, and according to their credit pay ready money 
or, what is commoner, have a weekly or monthly account. Even in 
the wilder parts the village shopkeeper seldom barters. He is 
often a moneylender, and in the accounts of many of his customers 
oil and spice entries are often mixed with money advances. 

Below the village shopkeeper is the peddler. Some of the peddlers 
are craftsmen, generally weavers and coppersmiths. During the 
rains the weavers -weave cloth and the coppersmiths make copper ? 
and brass vessels which during the fair season they sell from village 
to village, ©ther peddlers sell groceries, perfumes, glass bangles, 
and hardware. Peddlers move from house to house carrying their 
stock on a packbullock or pony and sometimes by headload. The 
peddlers sell most of their stock by barter, specially exchanging 
brass and copper vessels for old clothes and laces. 

The chief wandering carriers are the B&gvans, Lam&ns, and 
Lon&ris. Of late, since the making of good through roads and the 
introduction of carts, carriers have much decreased. At present 
(1883) 7347 pack bullocks are employed in carrying grain and 
firewood. Of these 1500 are in Panhala^ 1236 in Karvir, 931 in 
Gadinglaj, 800 in Bhudargad, 798 in B&vda, 604 in S hir ol, 434 
in Alta, 382 in Kagal, 376 in Yish&lgad, and 286 inr Ichalkaranji. 
Besides bullocks, donkeys are used by Londris in carrying firewood r 
and lime. 

The chief imports are salt, metal, cocoanuts, dates, groceries, oil, 
hardware, twist, and piece goods. Salt was formerly brought entirely 
by pack bullocks from the Konkan. Under metal come gold, silver, 
copper, brass, andiron. During the American war (1862-1865) gold 
and silver were largely imported ; during the scarcity of 1876-77 a 
large amount of gold and silver in ornaments left the State ; and 
since the return of prosperity in 1881 and 1882 gold and silver have 
again been imported. Sheets of copper and brass are brought in \ 
small quantities, and ready-made vessels and drinking mugs in large j 
quantities chiefly from Poona. Formerly iron was locally smelted ; 
and it is now largely brought from Bombay by Fanis and Bohoras. 

It is much used for cart tiers and axles and in making iron pots. 
Dates, groceries, kerosine and eocoanut oil, iron buckets, and water | 
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pots are brought from Bombay. Steam-spun twist, both English 
and Bombay-made, is brought and sold to hand-loom weavers. Piece 
goods are hand-made and steam-made. Of hand-made goods the chief 
are turbans and women’s robes from Poona, Shahapur, Sholapur, 
and Yeola; waisteloths or dhotars from Nagpur and Shahapur ; 
and silk waisteloths or pitdwibars and robes or paithanis and turbans 
from Burhanpur and Poona. Of the steam-made cloth the coarse 
strong cloth is Bombay-made and the finer cloth is from England. 

The chief exports are of grains, rice, jvdri , bdjri, ndehni , wheat, and 
gram ; of groceries and spices coriander turmeric and chillies ; of 
oilseeds sesame linseed and earthnut ; and of other exports cotton, 
cotton tape, hemp, tobacco, molasses, and sugar. 

Kolhapur crafts are only of local importance. The chief crafts 
are, working in gold and silver, copper and brass, iron, stone, lime, 
earth, glass, wood, and leather ; the weaving of coarse cotton cloth 
and woollen blankets ; oil-pressing ; the making of paper and 
perfumes. 

Goldsmiths are found in almost all market towns, and every large 
village has an hereditary goldsmith or potdcir to test the coins paid 
as land revenue. Of the total 1200 families about one-third, besides 
working as goldsmiths, till land. Of the eight divisions, Ahir, 
Deshasth Devang, Konkanasth, Lad, Marwari, Rajput, and Vidur 
goldsmiths, the Deshasths and the Konkanasths are the most skilled. 
Except a set of tools a goldsmith requires no capital; the raw 
gold and silver are supplied by customers. On every rupee 
weight of the ornaments made, for silver work goldsmiths are paid 
Id. to 6 d. (§-4 as.) and for the b$st gold work and jewelry as 
much as 8s. (Rs. 4). In the city of Kolhapur some , rich hankers 
employ goldsmiths on daily wages to make ornaments for sale. In 
this way ornaments worth about £10,000 (Rs. 1 lakh) are yearly 
made and sold at a profit of five to ten per cent. Goldsmiths have 
fairly steady work all the year round. They work about eight 
hours a day, from six to ten in the morning and four to eight in the 
evening. The women do not help the men, but boys when about 
twelve years old begin to learn the work. Goldsmiths are a well- 
to-do class. A first rate worker earns about 2s. (Re. 1) a day or 
£36 (Rs. 360) a year, a middling worker Is. to Is. 6d. (8 - 12 as.) a 
day or £18 to £27 (Rs. 180 - 270) a year, and a poor worker 6d. 
(4 as.) a day or £9 (Rs. 90) a year. * 

Coppersmiths or T&mbats and Kdsdrs, of whom there are about 
seventy families, are found in a few large towns. They require a 
dead stock worth £2 to £5 (Rs. 20 -50). At Kolhdpur the metal 
dealers bring copper and brass sheets from Poona and Sat&ra and 
occasionally from Sangli and sell them to the local smiths at 10 ^d. 
to Is. (7-8 as.) a pound. Of these raw sheets coppersmiths make 
water-jars, mugs, and cooking vessels and sell copper vessels at 
Is. 3f d. (10J as.) and brass vessels at Is. 2 id. (9^ as.) the pound. 
During the fair season coppersmiths work ten hours a day ; during 
the rains, owing to the cost of coals, their work is dull. To sell 
their stock they move from village to village and attend fairs during 
the dry season. On the chief Hindu festivals and on the Amav&sya 
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or the 30th of every month coppersmiths stop work. Owing to 
large imports of ready-made vessels from Nasik, Poona, Raj&pur, 
S&tara, Shahapur, Shir&la, and Terdal, the craft is not prosperous. 
Coppersmiths earn 10 \d. to Is. (7-8 as.) a day. Copper and brass 
vessels are also brought for sale by Bogars or Jain workers. 

Blacksmiths or Lohdrs and Ghisadis or tinkers of whom there 
are 940 families, are found in almost all villages. Besides these 
Dhavads and a few carpenters also work in iron. At Kolhapur 
Jain, Bohora, and other Musalman dealers bring bars and sheets 
of iron from Bombay by Chiplun and sell them to local Lohars and 
Grhisadis. The chief iron articles made are spoons, hatchets, 
sickles, and sugar-pans or Minis, which fetch 1 \d. to 2f dr 
(•§•- If as.) the pound. Steel is sold at 4§ d. (3 as.) the pound. Thei 
services are in constant demand throughout the year. During the 
fair season their chief work is mending field tools. Except on big 
holidays and on every Amdvdsya or no-moon day when they do not 
work, blacksmiths work nine to ten hours a day. The women and 
children help in working the bellows. Blacksmiths earn a daily 
wage of Is. 3 d. to 2s. (Re. £ - 1). In villages where they chiefly 
mend field tools, blacksmiths are paid in grain, about sixty pounds 
(6 ‘pdylis ) a year. During the fair season Ghisadis move from 
village to village and mend field tools. For this they are paid 
generally in grain at a lower rate than Lohars. 

The chief stone workers are Patharvats, Beldars, and Khandars. 
Beldars and Khandars are quarrymen and earn 6d. to 9 d. (4-6 as.) 
a day. Rubble fetches 6s. to 10s. (Rs. 3-5) the hundred feet and 
other stone l£d. to 4Jd. (1-3 at.) the foot. The Patharvats dress 
the stone and earn Is. 6d. to 2s. (Re. £ - 1) a day. The best dressers 
are the Musalman Patharvats of Kolhapur who make excellent 
ornamental carving. Besides these, Maratha and Musalmdn Gavandis 
or masons build with stone and mortar or mud and earn Is. to Is. 9 d. 
(8-14 as.) a day. Stonecutters work eight to ten hours a day. 
The women do not help the men, but boys when about twelve years 
old begin to learn. 

Lonaris make lime in a kiln which is a circular hole built about ten 
feet above the surface of the ground. The surrounding walls are of 
stone and mud. At the bottom which has a hole, they place a layer 
of firewood, then a layer of kankar or lime nodules mixed with 
charcoal, and again a layer of firewood. The wood is kindled, and 
after eight or ten days when the whole is thoroughly burnt, the 
contents are taken out, separated from the charcoal, and sprinkled 
with water. The lime is ready for sale, and fetches £2 to £2 8s. 
(Rs. 20 - 24) the khandi of a hundred cubic feet. 

Kumbh&rs or potters of whom there are about 200 families, make 
earthen pots, tiles, and bricks. They are Mar&thas, Kanada Lingdyats, 
and Pardeshis of whom the Pardeshis chiefly make bricks. The 
chief raw materials are clay, horsedung, ashes, stable refuse, and of 
fuel firewood and cowdung cakes. The clay is generally dug out of 
the fields for which the KumbMrs pay rent, but they are allowed 
to take river-bank silts free of charge. Till about ten years ago 
(1872) Kumbh&rs used to get clay horsedung and stable-refuse 
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from the State tables on giving about 4000 earthen pots a week. 
Since 1872 this practice has been stopped, and the horsedung and 
stable-refuse of the State stables are. sold by public auction when 
the Kumb liars buy them. The potter takes about thirty-six pounds 
(1£ mans) of clay and mixes it in water with half the quantity of 
horsedung and as much of ashes. The mixture is kneaded with 
the hand and then trodden with the feet. This is done twice and 
the process takes two hours. Of the potters 5 tools the chief are a 
wooden wheel worth about 2s. (Re. 1) ; three pieces of bdbJiui or 
khcdr wood, each worth l|<i. (fa.) one four inches long, another 
three inches, and a third two inches; a stone four inches long 
and two inches broad having a handle let in ; and a stick to turn 
the wheel. To make the wheel a flat piece of wood is cut into a 
circular form of about eight inches in diameter and a small flat 
circular stone having a hollow in the middle is fixed in the centre ; 
six thin sticks are inserted as spokes in the piece of wood which 
serves as the nave. Afterwards three hoops are tied to the ends 
of the spokes with a thin rope and the circumference of the wheel is 
loaded with a mixture of clay and goat hair to make it heavy. A stout 
wooden peg is buried in the ground all but about nine inches. A pit 
is filled with water and the wheel is placed on the peg, -which rests 
in the hollow of the stone fixed in the nave. The potter then places 
about five pounds (2-J shers) of prepared mud on the wooden nave, 
and turning the wheel by a stick fixed in a hole made for the purpose 
in the rim, makes the wheel whirl at a great pace. The potter then 
takes a piece of wet cloth in his fingers dnd the required form is given 
to the mud, which is moistened with water during the operation. By 
continual handling turning and applying fresh mud, the pot is 
enlarged and strengthened and the requisite finish of shape is given. 
The pots are then dried and their outsides rubbed with red earth 
found at Bid, Adur, and Koparde and polished by rubbing with 
strings of smooth karijka and sometimes with hate bhovra seeds 
besmeared with oil. The pots are then baked in a kiln with rubbish. 
At the bottom of the kiln some rice husk and cowdung cakes are 
spread, and the pots are then imbedded in regular rows among the 
husk and cakes which are also plentifully heaped over the pottery. 
The kiln is set^on fire in the evening. By about four next morning 
the whole kiln is on fire, and after the husk and rubbish fuel is 
consumed the pots are taken out. The chief earthen vessels are 
pots to fill water called buduhidis , derds , ghagars , and moglias , round 
pots or hmdales , saucers or parals, cups ox jams, coverings for pots 
or jh&lmis , ehilims or smoking pipes, and mandans. Of these 
mandans cost Is. to Is. fid. (8 - 12 as.) each, derds 4 Jd. to fid. (3-4 
as.), hundales and ghagars § d. to 1 |d. - f a .), and others §d. (| a.) 

and less. Tiles are of two kinds cylindrical and triangular. To 
make cylindrical tiles twelve bullockloads of clay, two headloads • 
of horsedung, and two headloads of kiln ashes are mixed together 
in water and reduced to thick mud. One man prepares the mud, 
another gives the requisite quantity to be placed on the wheel, and 
the third turns the wheel and prepares the tiles in the shape of a 
hollow cylinder tapering towards one end. These cylinders are 
about seven or eight inches long and about three inches in diameter. 
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“While wet, two cuts are made with a piece of stone or wood on 
each side of the cylinder, leaving it joined together on the upper 
or lower end. “When dry the cylinders are baked in a kiln. As 
the tiles are made of red earth no red solution is applied. Baked 
cylinders fetch 3$. to 3s. 6d. (Rs. 1| - If) for every five hundred. 
When used, the cylinders are longitudinally divided into two parts. 
Three men make 300 cylinders or 600 tiles a day. To make 
triangular tiles sixteen bullockloads of clay, three headloads of 
horsedung, and three headloads of kiln ashes are mixed together 
in water and kneaded in the same way as in making cylindrical tiles. 
The mixture is turned into fiat triangular pieces of the required size 
and allowed to dry a little. Each piece is placed over an oblong 
wooden mould having its upper side convex and tapering towards 
the end. The mould is then drawn through the mixture leaving the 
tiles on the ground which are afterwards baked. Triangular tiles 
fetch 2s. 6 d. to 4s. (Rs. 1 \ - 2) the thousand. To burn a thousand 
large or small tiles fuel worth Is. (8 as.) is required. 

Potters’ work is brisk during the fair season and dull during the 
rains. Generally on Mondays and specially on the Mondays of 
Shramn (July- August) and on SMvrdtra or the dark 13th of 
Magh (January- February) potters do no work. The women help 
the men bringing clay and mixing it with horsedung and ashes. 
About ten families of Kumbhars work in iron, making large 
sugarpans or kahils and buckets. These earn a daily wage of about 
Is. (8 as.). Some potters make earthen pictures and sell them at the 
fairs. 0 

The only glass bangles locally made are at Padli about three 
miles from Kolhapur. The workers are ten or fifteen MaratMs, 
who either bring raw glass from Bombay or locally collect broken 
bangles. In making bangles the large blocks of glass are first 
exposed to heat, and water is poured over them to reduce them to 
small pieces, which are then placed on five small earthen dishes 
over the mouth of a circular furnace divided into compartments, 
and heat is applied from the inside of the furnace. A large cover 
is placed over the dishes, leaving an opening at eaeh dish. After 
the heat has been continued for about six hours, the glass begins 
to melt, and the glassmaker sits with his face towards the furnace 
-on a blanket or any other non-conductor of heat. He dips the 
point of a stick in the melted glass in the pared or saucer before 
him, and with hath hands turns the stick till the glass forms into 
a small ball. The stick is then placed on a cross stone, and the 
worker keeps patting it with a flat piece of wood until it is perfectly 
round. A gentle blow is then given to the stick, which shivers 
the hall into a ring and the ring is enlarged by inserting a flat 
piece of wood. The ring is then passed to an earthen mould and is 
turned round to the requisite size by means of an iron spindle which 
is fixed in it. The process must be performed with great speed. 
When the whole mould is covered with bracelets they are removed. 
The bangles made are of inferior quality. The banglemakers sell 
their bangles to Musulman dealers called Manyars and to Hindu 
dealers called EAs&rs. As better bangles are brought from Bombay 
Miraj and Poona, the craft does not thrive. 
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Wood- work is carried on in most large villages. Most of the 
workmen are Sutdrs who chiefly work to order. Of the raw wood 
teak is brought from Bombay or the Haliyal timber store in Kanara, 
and jack, mango, jambkul Syzigium jambolanum, hhair Acacia 
catechu, kinjal Terminalia paniculata, and ndna Lagerstrsemia 
parviflora timber is brought from the local forests. During the fair 
season carpenter’s work is brisk, and for ten months they earn 9 d. to 
2s. (Re. | “ 1) a day. The women do not help the men. Some of the 
carpenters are clever wood-carvers, and at Potgaon they make good 
cradles. Village carpenters mend ploughs and other field tools and 
are yearly paid in grain. 

Tanning is carried on in almost all villages by Dhors. Village 
Mhdrs generally flay the hides which the Dhors buy. Hides dried in 
the sun are useless. In tanning the hide is macerated in limewater 
to separate the hair, the fat, and the fleshy parts. After the hide is 
well soaked, the hair is scraped with a scraper or sip and the fat and 
fleshy parts are removed with a knife or rape. The hide is then 
washed in a running stream and soaked for nearly three days in a 
solution of three parts of bdbhul bark and one part of myrobalan 
water. To tan the hide thoroughly the soaking must be thrice 
repeated. The hide is then tied into a bag and hung up filled with a 
stronger solution of the bdbhul bark and myrobalan water. In this 
state it is left in the sun for seven days to dry and on the eighth day 
it is washed in a stream and dried. The hide is then pakka or 
well-tanned. According to length, breadth, and thickness hides fetch 
Is. to 17s. (Rs. J-8|). Tanners require a capital of about <£2 10s. 
(Rs. 25). Tanned hides are sold locally. Except on Mondays tanners 
work from morning to evening. The women help in fetching water 
and in pounding the bdbhul bark and myrobalan berries Each hide 
yields the tanner a profit of about 6d. (4 as.). The competition of 
Ohambhars has lately reduced the profit of Dhor tanners. 

Weaving goes on in towns and most large villages. The chief 
industries connected with weaving are the weaving by Dev4ng and 
Lingade Koshtis of coarse cloth or khddi f large and small waist- 
cloths or dhotars and panchds , women’s robes or lugdes with or 
without silk ^borders, and loincloths or rumdls ; the weaving by 
Musalman Momins of turbans and Jcdchds or thigh-cloths ; and the 
weaving by Sangars of blankets. Of 3102, the total number 
of weaving looms, 2444 belong to cloth weavers, 2238 to Hindu 
Koshtis, and 206 to Musalmdn Momins ; and the remaining 658 belong 
to Sangars or blanket-weavers. Of these looms 688 are in Alta, 654 
in Gradinglaj, 422 in Karvir, 397 in Shirol, 350 in Ichalkaranji, 
236 in Panhala, 179 in K&gal, 86 in Bhudargad, 58 in Bdvda, and 
32 in Vish4lgad. Besides these, seventeen looms in the Kolhapur 
jail factory weave all sorts of cloth including towels and table 
cloths. Of cloth weavers the Koshtis chiefly use the coarse and 
strong hand-spun thread which is bought locally and the Momins 
use the better and cheaper steam-spun thread which is brought from 
Bombay. Of 2238 looms owned by Koshtis, 1008 use coloured 
thread and 1230 use white thread. Coloured thread is chiefly used 
in weaving women’s robes. Black thread is obtained locally ; it is 
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generally brought from Nilari dyers and sometimes white thread is 
given to them to be dyed black. Red thread is bought from Lingayat 
Bangars who bring it from Chikodi, Gokak, and Sirgaon, and some- 
times from Bombay. Of the cloth woven by the Koshtis a pair of 
dhotars or waistcloths for men, each about eighteen feet long and three 
feet broad fetches 3s. (Rs, 1|) ; a pair of panchas or waistcloths for; 
boys, each about nine feet long and 2^ feet broad fetches Is. 3cL(l2 
as.); a silken bordered lagdc or woman’s robe about twenty-one feet 
long and. three feet broad fetches 6s. 6d, (Rs. 3|) ; an ordinary robe 
about 19^ feet long and three feet broad fetches 4s. 6d. (Rs. 2$) ; 
and a loincloth or rurndl about 31- feet long and the same broad 
fetches 4|-d. (3 as.). Of the clothes woven by the Momins turbans are 
twenty to ninety feet long and fetch 6d. to 5s. (Rs. |-2|), and thigh- 
cloths or kdchds are seven to thirty-six feet long and fetch 6d. to Is. 
9d. (4-14 as.). Weavers earn £1 10s. to £3 10s. (Rs. 15-35) a 
month. The hand-made cloth woven in the State is all used locally, 
and some comes from Nipani, Ramdurg, and Vadgaon. Of late, 
imports of machine-made Bombay and Manchester cloth have greatly 
reduced the number of hand looms. 

Of 658 looms used by Blanket-weavers or Sangars 155 are in 
Shirol, 151 in Gadinglaj, 100 in Alta, ninety-nine in Karvhy 
thirty-eight in Kagal, thirty-three each in Bhudargad and Panhala, 
twenty-three in Vishdlgad, and thirteen each in Bavda and Iehal- 
karanji. At 1£ pounds (2 mures) the rupee the Sangars buy the 
worsted thread from Dhangars or shepherds who both tend the flocks 
and spin the thread. Before it is woven, the thread is cut and sorted 
to the required length and stretched. A paste made by boiling 
dried tamarind seeds in water is then applied in the open air with a 
brush to the worsted thread to make it smooth and straight. 
Blankets about ten feet long and three feet broad fetch 2s. to 4s. 
(Rs. 1 - 2) ; they are in great local demand, especially among 
husbandmen, shepherds, and labourers. 

Oil-pressing is an important industry employing about 500 fami- 
lies. Oilmen or Telis are of four divisions, Lingayat or Panckam, 
Rare or Kala, Maratha, and Pardeshi. Of these Lingayat Telis are 
the most numerous. The chief oilseeds locally grow^ are safflower 
or kardai , niger-seed or Jcorte or kdrla, earthnut or bhuimug , 
and brown hemp or ambddi. In extracting oil from these seeds 
safflower, which yields most oil, is generally mixed with other 
seeds. As mosf niger-seed goes to Bombay, it is not largely 
pressed. Brown hemp does not yield much oil, but is pressed 
chiefly for its oilcakes which it yields largely. Besides from these four, 
seeds, oil is pressed to order from sesame, mustard, and linseed. 
Oil is also sometimes pressed from dry cocoa-kernels, hut most 
cocoanut oil comes from outside the State. Of these eight kinds of oil, 
the oil pressed from safflower, niger-seed, earthnut, and brown hemp 
is used both for burning and cooking. The sesame oil is used 
sparingly for burning and cooking hut it is chiefly pressed for per- 
fumers who mix it with scented oils. The mustard oil is used in 
preserving pickles and as medicine. When required for medicine 
garlic is usually mixed with the mustard, seed in extracting the oil. 
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The linseed oil is locally used by painters, but most linseed now goes to 
Bombay. The cocoanntoil is chiefly used in burning and in anoint- 
ing the hair. To yield twenty-six pounds (1 man) of oil 180 pounds 
of safflower are required, 110 pounds of niger-seed and of earthnuts, 
320 pounds of brown hemp, 100 pounds of sesame, 140 pounds of 
linseed, and forty-eight pounds of dried cocoanut kernel. From 
the various quantities of oilseed, besides yielding twenty-six pounds 
of oil, safflower, niger-seed, earthnut, and linseed each yields sixty 
pounds of oilcake, brown hemp 192 pounds, sesame thirty-six 
pounds, and cocoa-kernel a eighteen pounds. Mustard-seed which 
is rarely pressed, requires thirty pounds of the seed to yield two 
pounds of oil. When mixed with other seeds, to extract twenty-six 
pounds (1 man) of oil, ninety pounds of safflower require 160 pounds 
of brown hemp and sixty pounds of niger-seed, and forty-five pounds 
of safflower require eighty-four pounds of earthnut. In these mix- 
tures, when mixed with brown hemp, safflower yields 144 pounds 
of oilcake, and when mixed with niger seed or earthnut it yields 
sixty pounds of oil cake. Besides from these seeds, in the west of 
the State oil is pressed from the seeds of the karanj Pongamia glabra 
and in Alta from tobacco. In some villages the wives of husband- 
men press small quantities of oil from castor seed or erandi, hart- 
pea or karad kungoni , Mexican thistle or pivla dhotra , and from the 
angular leaved physic-nut or mongli erandi. Of these the castor oil 
is used both in burning and as a purgative, the jpivla dhotra oil as 
ointment for skin diseases, and other oils chiefly as medicines. 

The oilmill in general use in Kolhapur is simple. It consists 
of a wooden trough, which holds the seeds, and a wooden cylinder 
about four feet high fitted right in ®the centre of the trough with a 
heavy cross beam on the top in a standing position, one end of which 
rests about a foot from the ground. A semicircular block of wood 
is attached to the lower part of the trough with a piece of wood 
projecting and forming a right angle with the upper beam at the 
end nearest the ground. On this 'piece of wood a large stone is 
placed and communication with the upper beam is effected by means 
of ropes playing on a pulley, and as the ropes are tightened and the 
block rises the pressure of the cylinder is increased. A bullock 
blindfolded is yoked to the upper beam. The bullock goes round 
the trough, and by the revolving of the cylinder the seeds are crushed 
and formed into a mass, and by the pressure of the cylinder the oil 
is squeezed out and falls to the bottom of the trough, while the 
residuum forms into a solid mass round the sides of the trough as 
oilcake. An oilmill costs £2 (Rs. 20) and holds thirty to forty 
pounds of oilseed. 

In some villages a hand oilmill is used which consists of a flat 
stone about five or six feet square with a hole in the centre, in which 
a stone pestle is made to fit upright. The seeds are put into the 
hole and the pestle is turned with the hand, In the handmiil the 
oil rises to the top and runs out over the sides into a pot. 

As on Mondays and on important holidays the mill is not worked 
at all and on market days it is worked only for half the day, the 
Teli or oilman works the mill on an average for twenty-four days in 
a month. Most mills work for eight months in the year. During 
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the rains only those oilmen who have capital enough to lay in a stock 
of oilseeds press oil. The oilman works the mill for eight hours a 
day. Except brown hemp which takes three or four days, the oil- 
man generally extracts in one day twenty-six pounds (1 man) of oil 
from most oilseeds. It may be roughly estimated that twenty-six 
pounds (1 man) of oil which generally fetch 5s. to 6,s. (Rs. 2J-3) 
pay the cost of the oilseed, and the oilcakes worth Is. to Is. 6d. (8- 
12 as.) remain as the oilman’s profit for one day. At this rate the 
earnings of an oilman during his eight working months average £15 
to £20 (Rs. 150 -200). Out of this about £4 (Rs.40) go as food of 
the bullock and £1 (Rs. 10) as reserve to meet the occasional cost of 
a new mill or bullock, leaving £10 to £15 (Rs.100 - 150) as the net 
profit of working one mill for eight months. The outturn of all 
the local mills is roughly estimated at about 9200 tons worth £12,000 
(Rs. 1,20,000). The late imports of kerosine oil which is now largely 
used by the people have not materially affected the oilman’s profit, 
as a considerable quantity of the oil locally pressed is sent to 
Bombay by Chiplun, Raj&pur, and Vengurla for the oiling of machi- 
nery. This oil is chiefly exported by local dealers who buy it from 
oilmen. To the people oil is generally sold by the oilman’s wife 
from house to house. 

Kolhapur has four paper mills owned by M4lis, Musalmans, and 
Rajputs. Each mill employs on daily wages about six Musalm&n 
workers called Kagdis or Kagzis. Two mills work on the owners’ 
capital and the* other two on borrowed money. The paper made in 
KolMpur is coarse, but strong and glazed. Sacking which is the 
chief raw material, is brought from Belgaum, Kagnoli, and other 
places. About ninety-six pounds (4 mans) of sacking are cut into 
small pieces and plunged in limewater for a night. It is then 
reduced to a pulp in a machine called dang which consists of a 
heavy wooden lever with a heavy wooden pestle. The lever is 
fixed by axles on two upright posts driven into the ground. At the 
end of the pestle nearest the ground two heavy iron-teeth are fixed, 
each weighing about ten pounds, the whole weight of the pestle 
being about fifty pounds. The object of this apparatus is to pound 
the fibrous material into a pulp to effect which two men are employed 
in alternately raising the pestle and allowing it to fall 'with a heavy 
blow on a stone slab 2| feet square firmly fixed in the ground 
with a terraced floor round it. Three men are employed to work the 
dang, two at the iever and one to keep the sacking between the 
stone and the pestle. From the tedious motion of the pestle 
fourteen days are required to reduce ninety-six pounds (4 mans) of 
sacking into a coarse pulp. The pulp is then washed in a river or 
pond, by placing about twelve pounds (§ man) in a piece of dangri 
or coarse cloth gathered at the corners and tied to the waists of two 
men. These men stand in the water up to the waist, and by 
continually stirring the pulp bring all dirt and impurities to the 
surface, and carefully remove them. To wash ninety-six pounds (4 
mans) of pulp takes three hours. The pulp is then brought to the 
land, and the water is allowed to drain off*, after which about \ pound 
(| sher) of carbonate of soda or pdpad-Jchdr and two pounds (1 sher ) 
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of lime are added. It is again pounded in the dang for three days 
for about ten hours each time. After which it is again washed 
and two pounds (1 sher) of country soap and two pounds (1 sher) of 
lime are added. Four men are now employed to tread the pulp 
on a terraced floor for several hours. It is then made into large 
lumps and left for four days to bleach and putrify, and on the 
fifth day it is again for the third time put into the dang which it 
leaves this time in the shape of a thin pulp. The bleached and putrid 
mass is now put into a lime cistern filled with water, four feet square 
and four feet deep. The mass is stirred with a bamboo, and the 
process of paper-making begins. The gelatinous mass is received on 
a mould called khasi which consists of a wooden frame three feet 
long 2| feet broad and 1 J inches deep, with cross wooden bars at 
intervals of three inches. Over this frame is placed a matting called 
a ehhapri made from the blades of hams grass woven with horse 
hair. Over this matting another thin frame of wood is fitted close 
to the mould this second frame being used to keep the stuff on the 
mould, and to limit the size of the sheet. A man now sits with 
the mould in both hands on the edge of the cistern, and inclining the 
mould a little towards the cistern, dips it into the cistern, and lifts 
it again horizontally giving it a shake to distribute the stuff equally 
over the mould. This is repeated three or four times until a sufficient 
quantity of the pulp settles on the mould. The matting is then 
taken off the mould, and placed on a terraced floor called baksar 
or pahsar. On depositing it on the^ baksar the side on which the 
paper is formed is turned towards the floor and pressed with the 
hand to squeeze out the water, after which the matting is carefully 
taken up and the sheet of paper’* remains deposited on the floor. 
Sheet after sheet is then taken off and laid one over the other in 
a pile, until the pulp in the cistern is exhausted. The pile is then 
introduced between two stout boards, over which a couple of heavy 
stones are placed and a man keeps stamping on the board with his 
foot to squeeze out the superfluous water. The sheets are then 
carefully separated one by one and plastered to dry on the house 
walls which are in the first instance washed with white earth 
and water. As the water is absorbed the paper dries and falls to the 
ground. Ths paper at this stage is called vast* It is then again hung 
in the sun for a short time to dry, after which it is made into a large 
pile, and pressed with great force to render the sheets flat and smooth. 
The paper now requires finishing by being sj^ed and polished. 
The size used in Kolhapur is made of rice gruel mixed with powdered 
turti or alum which is laid on both sides of the paper with a brush 
and allowed to dry in the sun on a rope. It is then polished by 
placing it sheet by sheet on an even board and drawing over it 
smartly a smooth flint stone or shell until it is glazed. It is 
then cut and the edges are made even. After the paper 
is cut it is counted into quires or dastds of twelve sheets each, folded 
and packed into gacldis or folds of ten dastds* At Kolhapur 
three kinds of paper called vahicha or for books, kharchi or for 
ordinary use, and rdsth or inferior, are made of different sizes 
strength and finish. The vahicha paper is eighteen inches long and 
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twelve inches broad and a gadcli or fold of ten dastds, each having 
twenty-four sheets or pans, fetches 5s. to 6s. (Rs. 2|-3). The 
kharchi paper is fourteen inches long and twelve inches broad and a 
gaddi or fold of ten dastds, each having twelve sheets or pans, fetches 
Is. 6d. to Is, 9d. (12-14 a*\). The rdstfi paper, used as wrappers, is 
neither sized nor polished and a fold or gaddi of ten dastds, each 
having twelve sheets or pans, fetches Is. to Is. 3 d. (8- 10 as.). Paper 
is made in separate buildings as workhouses. The workmen work 
ten hours a day and are allowed twelve holidays in the year. The 
women and children help the men in sizing and drying the paper. 
Each mill yields a yearly outturn worth £75 (Rs. 750) of which 
£42 (Rs. 420) go in wages and £33 (Rs. 330) remain as profit. Of 
the total yearly outturn of paper worth £300 (Rs. 3000) in the four 
mills, about £270 (Rs. 2700) worth of paper is locally used, £200 
(Rs. 2000) in the State offices and £70 (Rs. 700) by the people ; and 
the rest worth £30 (Rs. 300) goes to Miraj and Sangli. Since 1854 
when there were eighteen paper mills employing 666 workers in all 
or thirty-seven for each mil 1, paper-making has much declined, chiefly 
owing to imports of better and cheaper European paper. 

Four kinds of perfumery, scented powder called abir or hcka, 
scented sticks called agarbattis or udbattis , frankincense oil or udel, 
and dentrifrice or ddtvan, are made by Musalman and Lad A tars. 
To make scented powder about three pounds (120 tolas) of the dried 
flowers of ghonesari, nakla a fragrant substance apparently some 
species of dried shell-fish, and pack Pogostemon heyneanum, all 
costing about 2s. 6d. (Rs. If), are reduced to a fine powder by 
being beaten in a stone mortar r with an iron bar. This powder is 
then sifted through a cloth of loose texture, the coarser grains 
being again ground, beaten in the mortar, and sifted. In this 
process about one-fourth of the raw materials goes as waste. To two 
pounds of this fine powder is added a paste made by mixing in equal 
parts three ounces (74 tolas) of spirit of frankincense, the essence 
of sandalwood, and rosel or spice grass oil, and (nrth ounce (-^th tola) 
of musk, which are all reduced to paste by being beaten in a 
mortal. The whole is again crushed in the mortar with a crowbar. 
The result is abir or bulca which fetches 3s. (Rs. 1|) the pound. To 
make scented sticks or agarbattis If pounds of bdbhul Charcoal and 
one pound of gavla powder a fragrant drug, kachora or dried root 
of the Curcuma zedoaria, tagar or the flowers of the Tabernae monta- 
nacoronaria, frankincense, ndgarmotha or a sweet-smelling grass 
Cyperus pertenuis, and sandalwood are reduced to a fine powder in 
the same way as in making scented powder, about one-fourth the 
quantity being wasted in the process. The mixture is then reduced 
to a paste by being beaten in a mortar. Small pieces of thin sticks 
are then coated with this paste. To give superior quality to the 
sticks musk is mixed in the paste. Scented sticks fetch 4s. to 6s. 
(Rs.2 - 3) the pound. To make udel, oil is drawn from frankincense 
and mixed with sesame oil. To make tooth powder eight sub- 
stances, catechu, myrobalans, sulphate of copper or morchut, wild 
myrobalans or bibha, dvalkdti or dried berries of avia Phylanthus 
embliea, Cassia buds or ndg-keshar, sulphate of iron, and powdered 
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I clove or lamngchur are separately ground into coarse powder, mixed 
together, and pounded. Perfume-makers require a capital of about 
£4 (Rs. 40). For four months from September to January the 
work is brisk and they earn 1$. (8 as.) a day ; during the rest of the 
year the work is dull and they earn 3 d. to 9 d. (2-6 as.) a day. On 
j every sale of 2s. (Re. 1) they make a profit of about 6d. (4 as.). Of 

I late, owing to perfumery being imported by local dealers from 

Bombay and some Musalmans coming to sell these perfumes from 
| Bombay and Miraj, perfume-making is not at present a thriving 
[ industry. 
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CHAPTER Y II. 

HISTORY. 

KoliiXpur history may be divided into three periods, an early Hindu 
period, partly mythic and partly historic, reaching to about a.x>. 1347 ; 
a Musalmdn period lasting from a.d. 1347 to about 1700 ; and 
a Mar4tha period since 1700. The oldest historic place in the 
State would seem to be Kolhapur where in making some excavations 
in 1877 the foundations of a large Buddhist relic mound were 
turned up and in the centre of the mound was found a square stone 
box with, on the inner face of its square lid, an inscription in letters 
of about the third century before Christ recording f The gift of 
Bamha made by Dhamaguta/ 1 Copper and lead coins and brass 
models have also been found at Kolhapur which show that about 
the first century after Chris Pit was unde/ rulers who were members 
or Viceroys of the great SMtakarni or Andhrabhritya kings of the 
North Deccan, one of whom bore the name Vilivayakura. 2 About 
A. i). 150 the Egyptian geographer Ptolemy mentions Hippokura 
as the capital of Baleocuros who governed the southern division of 
the Deccan peninsula. Hippokura is probably Kolhapur and 
Professor Bh4ndarkar identifies Baleocuros with the Vilivayakura 
of the coins. 3 To about this time or a little earlier belong the 
Buddhist caves called PandavDara about six miles west of Panhala, 
and the Pavala caves near Jotiba's hill about nine miles north-west 
of Kolhdpur. From the Andhrabhrityas the district would seem to 
have passed to the early Kadambas (a.d.500) whose chief capital was 
at Palasika or Halsi in Belgaum about a hundred miles south-east of 
Kolhapur. From the early Kadambas it would seem to have passed 
to the early and c Western Chalukyas from about 550 to 760 ; to tbe 
Rashtrakutas to 9 73 ; from the Rashtrakutas to the Western Chalukyas, 
who held the district, to about 1 180 and under them to the Kolhapur 
Sildharas (1050-1120) ; and to the Devgiri Yadavs to the MusalmAn 
conquest of tho Deccan about 1347. Of the early and Western 
Chalukyas no copperplates or stone inscriptions have yet been 


1 Journal Bombay Branch Royal Asiatic Society, XIV. 147 - 154 ; Bombay Archaeo- 
logical Survey, Separate Humber 10, p. 39, 

° Journal Bom. Br. Boy. As. Soc. XIV. 152/153 ; Professor Bh&nddrkar’s Deccan 

Early History, 17, 20, 3 Bertius’ Ptolemy, 205 ; Deccan Early History, 20. 
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found in the district. Of the Rdshtrakutas two coppei’plate grants 
have been found, one at Samangad fort four miles south of Gadinglaj 
and another at S^ngli town. The Samangad grant, which belongs 
to the seventh Rashtrakuta king Dantidurga or Dantivarma II. 
bears date Shah 675 (a.d. 75 3-54) and mentions that Danfcidurga’s 
victorious elephants ploughed up the bank of the river Reva or 
Narmada, that he acquired supreme dominion by conquering 
Yallabha, and that he early defeated the army of the Karnatak which 
was expert in dispersing the kings of Kanchi or Conjeveram and 
Kerala, the Cholas, the Pandyas, Shriharsha, and Vajrata. 1 The 
Sangli copperplate grant belongs to the fourteenth king Govind V. 
and is dated Shah 855 (a.d. 938-34). 2 Of the Western Chalukyas 
who succeeded the R&shtrakutas in 973, except a copperplate grant 
from Miraj, no inscriptions have been found within Kolhapur 
limits. The Miraj grant belongs to the king Jayasimha III. and was 
made by him in Shah 946 (a.d. 1024-25) at his victorious camp, 
which, after warring against the mighty Chola the lord of the city 
of the Chandramila, and after seizing the possessions of the lords 
of the Seven Konkanas, was located near the city of KoMpura or 
Kolhapur, for conquering the northern country. 

The 3 Kolhapur SilAMras possessed the territory lying round 
Kolhapur and in the north-west part of the Bel gaum district from 
about the end of the tenth to early in the thirteenth century a. d. 
Their inscriptions are found at Kolhapur and places in its 
neighbourhood, at Miraj and at SedbAhin the Athni sub-division of 
the Belgaum district. Like their relatives of the northern branch in 
the Konkan, the SilaMras of KolMpur claim to be of the lineage of the 
Vidyadhara Jimutavahana, who saved the Naga king Shankhachuda 
from Garuda by offering his own body to be torn instead of his ; 
and also like them they carried the banner of a golden Garud 
suvarnagarudadhvaja. The SilaMras of Kolhapur were Jains by 
religion. Their family goddess was Mah&lakshmi of Kollapura or 
Kolhapur; and though this town is not expressly mentioned as 
their capital till Shah 1109 (a.d. 1187-88), it must always have 
been one of the chief seats of their power, and it furnishes the most 


1 Meet’s KAn&rese Dynasties, 32 - 33. This is the earliest known inscription in 

which the date is expressed by figures arranged according to the decimal system of 
notation. ^ 

2 Jour. Bom. Br. Roy. As, Soc. IV. 97 ; Fleet’s K&narese Dynasties, 37* 

3 Fleet’s KAnarese Dynasties, 98-106. 
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convenient appellation of this branch of the family for distinguishing 
it from the other branches, 1 

All that is at present known about the earlier members of the 
family is derived from a copper-plate grant of M^rasimha, also 
called Gonkana-Ank&kara and Guheyana-Singa, which was found 
somewhere in the neighbourhood of Miraj and is dated Shah 980 
(a.d. 1058-59), the Vilambi Samvatsara . In it Jatiga I, is called 
* the lion of the hill-fort of Panh&la/ which is about ten miles to 
the north-west of Kolhapur ; Jatiga II. is called * the king of the 
city of Tagara ; and Gonka is described as possessing the countries 
of Karahata, Kundi,, Mirinja, and the Konkana. Karah&ta is 
the modern Kar&& or Karhad in the Sdt^ra district, at the 
junction of the Krishna and the Koyna; and Mirinja is the 
modem Miraj about thirty miles north-east of Kolhapur. Kundi 
is the Three-thousand district which in Shah 902 (a.d. 980-81) 
constituted the government of Karfcavirya I. of the Ratta 
Mahamandaleshvaras of Saundatti, and which, so far as the Ratta 
inscriptions go, was still entirely in the possession of that family 
in Shah 970 (a.d. 1048-49), in the time of Anka, and again in 
Shah 1004 (a.d. 1082-83), in the time of Kannakaira II. ; but unless 
this statement of Gonka holding the country of Kundi is an invention 
or an exaggeration, the Rattas must shortly before or after Shah 
970 (a.d. 1048-49) have suffered some temporary loss of territory 
to which no allusion is made in their own inscriptions. And the 


1 The SiUhdra family tree is : r 

Jatiga I. 

N&ylvarma 
or H&yimma. 

Chandrar&ja. 

Jatiga II. 


Gonka, Gonkala, Guvala I. 
Gokala, or Gokalla. or Guhala. 


Kirttir$j£ Chandr&ditya. 


M&rasimlia. 
(Shale 980) 
i.e. a.b. 1058. 


Guvala II. G&ngadeva. Bhoja I. Ball&la. 

(About Sha-k 1020) 
i.e. A.D, 1098. 


Gandar&ditya. 
(Shak 1031 and 1057) 
i.e. a.d. 1109 and 1136. 



Vijay&ditya, 
or Vijayarka. 
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possession by Gonka of part of the Konkana, probably in the time 
of Nagarjuna of the North Konkana branch of the SildMras, who 
was intermediate between Chhittar&ja (Shah 946, a.d. 1024-25), 
and Mummuni or Mumvani (Shah 982, a.d. 1060-61), and as 
to the events of whose reign the inscriptions of his family are 
silent, is corroborated by a passage concerning Anantapala or 
Anantadeva, the sonof Ndgarjuna, which has been quoted by Mr. Fleet 1 
to show that the king of K&pardikadvipa who was killed by 
Jayakesi I. of the Kddambas of Goa, must have been N&gdrjuna, 
and in which the expression f a time of misfortune from relatives 
that had become hostile 5 plainly shows that Jayakesi I. who then 
overran and devastated the whole of that part of the Konkana, had 
taken advantage of dissensions and contests between the Silaharas 
of the Konkan and their relatives of Kolhapur. In the same 
inscription of M&rasimha, Guvala I. or Guhala is called c the lord of 
the hill-fort of Kiligila or Khiligila.’ This place, which was also 
M&rasimha’s capital, has not yet been identified. Like his successors 
M^rasimha styles himself only a Mahaman da leshvara, but gives no 
indication of any paramount sovereign of whom he was the feudatory. 
It is not likely, however, that the Silaharas were independent 
throughout the whole of the period for which records are available. 
The Sildh&ra princess Chandaladevi or Chandralekha, who was one 
of the wives of the Western Ch^lukya king Vikram&ditya YI. was 
probably a daughter of M&rasimha. 

The next name in respect of which there has been* any historical 
information is that of Bhoja I. He seems to be undoubtedly the 
Bhoja who invaded the territories $f Achugi I. of the family of the 
Sindha Mahdmandaleshvaras of Erambarage, and who was successfully 
repulsed by Achugi. This must have been in about Shah 1020 
(a.d. 1098-99). 

There is an inscription of Ball&la at Honnur near K&gal, which 
intimates that he ruled in conjunction with his younger brother 
Gandaraditya, 2 But it is not dated, and it gives no historical 
information. 


The succession was continued by Gandaraditya, also called 
Avyana-Singh I., the youngest son of Marasimha. His inscriptions 
range from Shah 1032 for 1031 (a.d. 1109-10) the Yirodhi 
samvatsara, to Shah 1058 for 1057 (a.d. 1135-36) the Rakshasa 
samvatsara, and are found at Kolhapur itself and* at Talalem in the 
neighbourhood. 3 In Shah 1031 he was governing the Mirinja 
country, together with Saptakholla and a part of the Konkana, and 
his capital was Tirav&da in the Eden&d district. 4 In Shah 1057 


1 Fleet’s KAnarese Dynasties, 91. 2 Graham’s KolhApur, 466, 

3 J 0 ur. Bom. Br. Roy. As. Soc. XIII. 1 ; and unpublished inscriptions, of which 
imperfect versions are given in Graham’s KolhApur, 326-480. 

VThis must be a totally different district to the EdenAd Seventy which is men- 

tioned in inscriptions at BalagAmve (P, S. and O. O. Inscriptions No. 158), Sorab 

(Mysore Inscriptions, p. 239), Merkara (Ind. Ant. I 365), and Bengalur (Mysore 
Inscriptions, 294), and which is placed by Mr. Rice near SAgar in Maisur. 
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Ms capital was Yalavada, which, as suggested by Sir Walter Elliot, 
is probably the modern Yaiva, 1 about sixteen miles to the south 
of Kolhapur. 

Gandaraditya was succeeded by his son Yijayaditya or Yijayarka, 
also called Ayyana-Singa IL, whose inscriptions range from Shah 
1065 for 1064 (a.d. 1142-43) the Dundubhi samvatsara, to Shah 
1078 for 1075 (a.d. 1153-54) the Shrimukh samvatsara , and are 
found at Kolhapur, Miraj, Bamni near Kdgal, and Sedbal in the 
Belgaum district. 2 His capital continued to be at Yalavada. In 
the copper-plate grant of his son and successor Bhoja II., 
Yijayaditya is said to have reinstated the rulers of the province of 
Sthanaka or Thana and the kings of Gova or Goa. The first 
statement must refer to some assistance rendered by him to his 
relatives of the Konkana branch, after the reign of Anantapala or 
Anantadeva and before the reign of Aparaditya ; and it was probably 
through this assistance that Aparaditya came to reign at all. The 
date that is usually allotted to Aparaditya is Shah 1109 (a.d. 
1187-88) : 3 but, that this must have been towards the end of his 
reign, and that he was reigning between Shah 1058 and 1068 (a.d. 
1135-1145), has been shown by Dr. Buhler ; 4 and this proves almost 
conclusively that it was Aparaditya whom Yijayaditya reinstated at 
Sthanaka. The statement regarding the kings of Gova, if it refers 
to any events affecting Goa itself, and unless it simply means that 
the Konkana Silaharas continued to bear the title of kings of Gova, 
though the place itself was* lost to them, must allude to some 
occurrences between the time of Jayakesi II. and Permidi or 
Shivachitta, of the Kadambas of^oa, to which no reference is made 
in the K&damba inscriptions or in any others that have as yet come 
to notice. 

Vijay&ditya was succeeded by his son Bhoja II. also called 
Yijayddityadevana-Singa, whose inscriptions range from Shah 1101 
for 1100 (a. d. 1178-79) the Yilambi samvatsara , to Shah 1115 
(a. d. 1193-94) the Pramadi or Pram&dicha samvatsara . His 
stone-tablets are found at Kolhapur ; 5 and a copper-plate grant of 
his reign has been produced from somewhere in the Satara district, 6 
In Shah 1100 Yalavada was his capital, but in SUah 1109 his 
capital was Kollapura, the modem Kolhapur itself, and in Shah 
1112 it was Pannaladurga, or, as the Sanskrit version of the name 
is, Padm analadurga, the hill-fort about ten miles to the north-west of 
Kolhapur. That he was still reigning in Shah 1127 (a.d. 1205-6), 
the Krodhana samvatsara , is shown by a note at the end of the 


1 Latitude 16° 29' north and longitude 74° 14' east. Possibly, however, it may be 
the i Wuleewur ’ of the maps, about five miles to the east by north of KolhApur, or 
the ‘ Wulewra ’ and ‘ Wulewday ’ of the maps, about six miles to the south-west of 
V&lva. 

2 Unpublished inscriptions. 3 Ind. Ant. X. 39. 

4 Jour. Bom. Br. Hoy. As. Soc. XII. Extra Number p. 52. 

5 Graham’s Kolh&pur, 382 -414. 

6 Transactions of the Literary Society of Bombay, reprint of 1877, III. 411, 
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Shabdarnavachandrika of Somadeva, according to which tie work 
was composed in that year in the reign of Bhoja II. at a Jain 
temple founded by Gandar&ditya at Ajurika, the modern Ajra, in 
the country of KolMpur. 1 

Bhoja seems to have been the greatest of the dynasty and is said by 
tradition to have reigned over the tract extending from the Mahddev 
hill north of Satara to the Hiranyakeshi river south of KolMpur 
and including all the southern tract of the Konkan as far as 
Saddshivgad or Karwar in North Kdnara. He is the reputed builder 
of fifteen hill forts, six of which B&vda, Bhudargad, Khelna or 
YisMlgad, Panhala, Pavangad, and Samangad are in Kolhapur limits. 
Bhoja II. is said to have especially devoted his attention to the 
subjugation of the hill tribes on the West Kolhapur frontier and is 
therefore styled in one of his inscriptions as a thunderbolt levelling 
the mountain-like race of the turbulent chiefs who had subjugated 
the hill forts/ 2 

With the exception of what has been noted above in connection 
with Vijay&ditya, the inscriptions of Gandar&ditya and his successors 
give no historical details. But, as regards the termination of 
their power, there has been no trace of any member of the 
family after Bhoja II. ; and, as in Shah 1135 (a.d. 1213-14), the 
Shrimukha samvatsara, the Devgiri-Yadav king Singhana II. was 
in possession of the country round Miraj, as is proved by his 
Khedrapur inscription, 3 which recowls the grant bjs him of the 
village of Kudalad&mavada, the modern Kurundv&d, in the Mirinji 
country ; and as inscriptions of Singhana II. shortly after that date 
are found at Kolhapur itself, 4 it would seem that Bhoja II. was 
the last of his family, and that he was overthrown and dispossessed 
by Singhana II. in or soon after Shah 1131 (a.d. 1209-10), the 
Shukla samvatsara , which was the commencement of Singhana 5 s 
reign. This is borne out by one of Singhana 5 s inscriptions dated 
Shah 1160/ which speaks of him as having been f a very Garuda in 
putting to flight the serpent which was the mighty king Bhoja, 
whose habitation was PanMla. 5 6 There are some inscriptions 
extant which show that the descendants of Singhana exercised 
authority in* Kolhapur. It may be assumed that the territory 
remained part of the dominions of the Y^davs of Devgiri, though 
probably the connection was merely nominal, as the hilly part of 
the country was occupied by Maratha jpalegars. * 

7 After the overthrow of the Y&dav dynasty by the MusahMns 
the eastern subdivisions of KolMpur came under the Bahmani kings 


1 Dr. Kielhorn, Ind. Ant. X. 75. 2 Lieutenant-Colonel E, W. West 

8 Jour. Bom. Br. Roy. As. Soc. XII. 7. 4 Graham’s KolMpur, 425-436. 

5 P. S. and 0. C. Inscriptions, No. 112, I. 10-11. 

6 Panndla-nilaya-prabala-Bhojabhupdla-vydla-vidrdvana-Vihamgardja. 

7 The history of the Musalmdn and Mardtha periods is contributed by Lieutenant- 
Colonel E. W. West. 
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of the Deccan (1347-1489)/ but it was not till the reign of AlM-ud-din 
II. (1435-1457) the tenth king of the dynasty, that an attempt was 
made to bringthe western .part of the districtmto subjection. In 1453 
the Bahmani general Malik-ul-Tujar was persuaded by a B&ja in the 
Konkan belonging to the Shirke family, whom he had captured and 
wished to convert to the faith of Isldm, to make an attack on Shankar 
Rai the Raja of Khelna or Vishalgad, whom the cunning Hindu 
declared to be his rival and enemy. When the Musalm&n general 
hesitated on account of the difficult nature of the country, his 
objections were obviated by the proposed convert promising to act 
as guide and the army accordingly set forth. For two days the 
march was beset by no difficulties, but on the third day the invaders 
were led by intricate paths through a wild savage country, to 
describe the horrors of which exhausts the Muhammadan historian’s 
stock of hyperbole. They were finally led into a dense forest 
surrounded on three sides by mountains, and their condition 
having been betrayed by their treacherous guide to the enemy, they 
were attacked at midnight, and nearly 7000, among whom was the 
general, are said to have been massacred. 

Several years then elapsed before the Musalmans made a further 
effort against Vishalgad. At last, in 1469, Muhammad SbAh 
Bahmani II. (1463-1482) sent his minister Mdhmud Gaw£n 
at the head of a powerful army against Shankar Rai. More 
careful than his unfortunate predecessor, the- new Bahmani general 
took every precaution that prudence could suggest. Having cut 
his way through the forest by fire and the axe he besieged the fort 
of Vishalgad, and when obliged after a five months’ siege to 
discontinue operations, in consequence of the setting in of the 
rains he left the passes in charge of 10,000 seasoned troops, and 
with the rest of his army proceeded to Kolhapur, where he cantoned 
during the rainy season. As soon as the weather admitted of 
military operations being carried on he resumed his former position, 
and, as the historian above alluded to says, 'by stratagem and 
gifts of money obtained possession of the fortress of Khelna, which 
had never till then been in the hands of the Musalmdns.’ Even 
after this success he did not leave the country till he had thoroughly 
subjugated it and taken ample revenge for the loss of the first 
army. After this he took Goa; and one of his officers, Khush 
Kaddam, who received on the occasion the title of Kishwar KhAn, 
was on the return of the army to Bedar, placed in charge of the 
newly-conquered districts. 

Kishwar Khan, for some unknown reason, transferred the charge 
of Goa to one Najm-ud-din GiMni, on whose death one of his officers. 


1 There have been no means of knowing exactly when this took place. An inscription 
at Miraj records the building of a mosque there in a.d. 1413, that is during the reign 
of Mroz Sh&Ii Bahmani {1397“ 1422), so the Muhammadans must have been established 
there for some time before that date, and the masters of Miraj would naturally 
hold the neighbouring districts which now belong to Kolhapur. There are said to 
be inscriptions recording the existence of a Musalm&n settlement called Nabipur on 
the hill of PanMa in 1379, 
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named Bahadur Gilani, in 1486 seized Goa and occupied Kolhapur 
as well as other places, being instigated to this course by Yusuf 
Adil Khan, then one of the nobles of the Bahmani king, but who 
afterwards (1489-1510) became himself king of Bijapur. Bahadur 
Gilani, thus established in a position of semi-independence, availed 
himself of his command of the sea coast to send expeditions against 
Bombay and to seize vessels belonging to Gujarat. This conduct 
naturally excited the anger of Mahmud Begada (1459-1511) the king 
of the latter country, who in 1493 sent an embassy calling on the 
Bahmani king to punish his rebellious vassal, failing which, the Gujarat 
prince stated, he would have to employ his own troops. This message 
aroused Mahmud SMh Bahmani 11.(1482-1518), who prevailed on his 
feudatories (so soon to become independent princes) to assist him 
and marched against Bahadur Gikini. The latter first took up his 
residence at Sankeshvar from whence he fled on the approach of the 
royal forces* His troops were then defeated near Miraj, and that 
fort was surrendered to the king, on which Bahadur made offers 
of submission. He was promised more favourable terms than he 
could have expected, so much so that, conceiving that such 
generosity could only proceed from weakness, he rejected them 
and renewed hostilities. In these, however, he was so unsuccessful 
that he had to take refuge in Panhala. Unfortunately for himself 
he quitted the fort, and after again negotiating, and again rejecting 
the terms offered to him, he was killed in an action with the royal 
troops, and his estate or jdgir , including Kolhapur, jvas bestowed 
upon Ain-ul-Mulk Gilani. 

In 1498, on the dissolution of the Bahmani kingdom and the 
elevation of its chief feudatories into the position of sovereign 
princes, Kolhapur and the adjoining country fell to the share of 
Bijdpur. The latter kings of this dynasty, especially the two 
Ibrahims, paid much attention to the fortification of Panhala, 
which they strengthened considerably, as is attested by the numer- 
ous Persian inscriptions still extant there. 

When the great Shivaji entered upon his work of creating a 
nation and founding an empire, the hill-forts in the Kolhapur 
territory werq> too favourably situated for his purpose not to attract 
his notice. The districts of Miraj and KolMpur were held at the 
time by Rustum Zaman in jdgir from Bijdpur, and there are good 
reasons for believing that he allowed himself to be bribed. Either 
by bribery or stratagem Shivaji in 1659 obtained possession of 
Panhala and its neighbour Pavangad and from this point d’appui 
he reduced Rangna and Khelna or Vish&lgad, together with the 
other forts in the district above and below the Sahyadris. He 
soon made use of his new acquisitions. After defeating Rustum 
Zaman near Panhala he assembled his forces at Vishalgad and 
thence carried on operations in the Konkan, where he acquired both 
territory and booty. Subsequently (1661) when the Bij&pur army, 
under Sidi Johar, marched against him to avenge the slaughter of 
Afzul Khan and his army, Shivaji shut himself up in Panhala, 
whence, after enduring a four months’ siege, he escaped by a 
b 5G9— 29 
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characteristic stratagem and fled to Rangna. 1 His flight left 
Panhala at the mercy of the Bij&pur king; "but Shivdji still 
retained Vishalgad and from that eyrie, undismayed by the hostile 
forces gathering from all quarters, he swooped down on Mudhol 
the jdgir of Baji Ghorpade, against whom he had long vowed 
vengeance for seizing his father Shahaji and delivering him to the 
Bijdpur authorities. His position at Vishalgad also enabled him 
to recover possession of Panhala in 1673, and under its walls he, 
in the following year, defeated the Bijapur troops. Panhala was 
subsequently used as a place of confinement for ShivarjPs eldest 
son Sambhaji, who was there when his father died in 1680, and 
who nine years afterwards sallied forth from it to be surprised and 
captured by the Musalmans. It would appear that the place was 
actually being besieged by Takarrib Khan at the time when 
Sambhaji left the place and went to Sangameshvar in the 
Konkan, where he gave himself up to riotous living with his 
unworthy favourite the Brahman Kalusha. So entirely was he 
given up to his pleasures that the Moghal general, who had 
received information as to where he was, followed him with a 
detachment, and seized him before Sambhaji had any idea that 
there was an enemy in the neighbourhood. The death of Sambhaji 
and the capture of the infant son of the latter by the Moghals 
made Rajaram, the second son of Shivaji, the de facto Rdja of 
the Marathas. While he carried on operations in the south 
he left his feynily at Vishalgad in comparative security, as, though 
Panhala had been speedily taken by Aurangzeb’s forces, yet 
Vishalgad and Rangna with the adjacent country held out still 
under Rdm chandra Pant, the ancestor of the present Pant A maty a 
of Bavda in Kolhapur. 2 The tenure of Panhala, too, by the 
conquerors was but temporary, as the place was ere long retaken 
by Parashurdm Trimbak. After his escape from Ginji, Raj dram 
again visited Vishalgad; but during the latter part of his reign 
the most important operations he was engaged in were all carried 
on in the country situated to the north of Kolhapur, and his death 
took place in 1700 at the fort of Sinhgad near Poona, a month 
before Satdra, then besieged by the Moghals, fell into the hands of 
Aurangzeb. r 

On the death of Rajdram his elder widow Tarabai, who was the 
mother of his eldest son Shivaji, placed the latter then ten years of 
age, on the throng, and assumed charge of the administration, aided 
therein by the Pant Amdtya, the Sendpati, 3 and Parashurdm 
Trimbak whom she made Pratinidhi. Her first act was to place 
in confinement her husband’s second widow Rajasbai, with the 


l Grant Dug’s History of the Mardthas (Indian reprint, 1, 132). 

- In imitation of their progenitor Shivdji, the Kolhdpur princes appointed eight 
chief ministers known as the Ashtapradhdns, The Pant Amdtya of Bdvda and the 
Sendpati of Kdpsi are the only representatives of the Ashtapradhdns now in Kolhdpur. 

Sidoji Ohorpadc, a member of one of the oldest and most distinguished Mardtha 
families, had been made Sendpati by Sambhdji, and received the jdgir of Kdpsi, 
which his descendants still hold. See note above. 
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latter’ s son Sambhaji, a child of three years of age. Her position 
was a most difficult one, as, shortly after RajaranPs decease, 
Aurangzeb in person moved against Kolhapur and besieged Panhala 
and Vishalgad, . both of which places he took. His siege of the 
former place possesses a special interest as, while he was engaged 
on it in 1701, he received Sir William Norris, an ambassador 
sent to him on behalf of the new East India Company with 
letters from the King of England. The annalist of the East India 
Company gives a very elaborate account of the ambassador's 
procession on the occasion of his reception on the 28th of April by 
the Emperor, but refrains from giving historical information of any 
importance. We only learn that Sir William Norris presented 
200 gold mohcbvs to Aurangzeb, that his negotiations on behalf 
of the new Company were unsuccessful, and that he finally took his 
leave of the Great Moghal on the 5th of November. Aurangzeb, 
however, was ere long called away by the state of his affairs towards 
Ahmadnagar, and the effects of his absence were soon perceived. 
The Pant Amdtya shortly after the Emperor’s departure took 
Panhala by escalade, whereupon Tdrabai took up her abode 
in it, and the place was for many years the virtual capital of 
Kolhapur. The Mardthas met with equal success elsewhere, and 
the Moghal power in that part of the country was annihilated ; 
but after the death of Aurangzeb in 1707 a stroke of policy 
was effected by his successor which checked their onward 
progress by the divisions it excited ,among them. # This was the 
release of Shahu, the son of Sambhaji, who was encouraged to assume 
his place as head of the nation. He accordingly sent letters and 
messengers to the leaders of the Marathas, calling on them for 
assistance and announcing his approach. Tarabai, however, was 
not disposed readily to give up the authority she had so long held, 
or to see her son’s claim to the sovereignty set aside. She there- 
fore affected to treat Shdhu as an impostor, and was supported in 
her resistance by the leading men of the Marathds who led an army 
against the grandson of Shivaji. 

Shahu, however, managed to win over to his cause one of the 
ablest of the generals opposed to him, after which he defeated Tard- 
baTs forces, and in 1708 obtained possession of Sdtara, where he 
formally seated himself on the throne. He pressed on operations 
in the following year against Kolhapur, and at first met with con- 
siderable success, Panhala and Vishdlgad falling i3to his hands and 
Tdrdbai being obliged to fly into the Konkan. After this success 
he withdrew his forces in order to attack the Pant Sachiv, hut no 
sooner were they withdrawn than the energetic Tarabai returned 
and recovered Panhdla. All her hopes, however, were frustrated 
and her prospects blasted by the death, in 1712, of her son Shivdji. 
She was on this event immediately placed in confinement together 
with her son's widow Bhavdnibdi, and Sambhaji, the second son 
of Raj dram, was placed on the gddi } the administration being 
conducted by Ramchandra the Pant Am&tya of Bavda. The eldest 
son of the Pratinidhi joined the cause of Sambhaji, which was 
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further strengthened by the support of Sarjerav Ghatge of Kd,gal. 
The dissensions between the descendants of Shivaji were actively 
fomented by Chin Kuli Khan, the first Nizam, whose policy it was 
to weaken the Marathas, and who threw his influence into the scale 
on the side of Sambhaji. On the other hand Shahu was assisted 
by the genius of the first Peshwa BalAji Yishvanath, and the 
Pratinidhi, 1 and was favoured by the Mogkal Emperor, whose 
feudatory he professed to be. It is not necessary to follow here in 
detail the fluctuations of the struggle that continued for years 
between the Kolhapur and Satara parties. The latter, while hold- 
ing their own against Kolhapur, directed their attention chiefly to 
affairs in the north ; but in 1727 a crisis was brought about by the 
ill-judged action of the Nizam, who claimed to be arbiter in the 
dispute between Shahu and Sambhaji, and sequestrated some 
territory belonging to the former pending its settlement. Shahu 
and the Peshwa on this directed their whole power against the 
Nizam and his ally SambMji. The Nizam was soon obliged to 
give up the cause of Sambhaji, and the latter brought down the 
vengeance of SMhu on his head by rejecting the overtures made 
to him ; after which, when moving with an army towards Satara, 
he was utterly defeated by the Pratinidhi and driven to Panh&la 
with the loss of all his baggage. TdraMi and her daughter-in-law 
JBhavanibai, the widow of Shivaji II., were taken prisoners on 
this occasion and confined in the fort of Satara. Sambhaji by this 
defeat was so Reduced that ho was obliged to come to terms, and 
in 1730 a treaty was concluded by which he gave up all claims 
to territory north of the Yarna river, his sovereignty being 
acknowledged over the tract of* country lying between the rivers 
V arna and Krishna on the north and north-east and the Tungbhadra 
on the south, and over the part of the Konkan between Salsi and 
Ankola. It does not appear that the whole of the tract of 
country thus defined was at any time in the possession of the 
Rajas of Kolhapur ; and reading between the lines of the treaty 
the real purport of the instrument seems to have been that the 
Kollulpur Rajas might make what conquest they liked to the south 
of the Yarna, provided they kept that river as their northern 
boundary and did not cross the Krishna on the east. SambMji 
and his successors indeed seem to have made hardly any attempt 
to assume the sovereignty of the whole of the districts thus made 
over to them, and some thirty-four years after the date of the treaty 
the Peshwa granted to the Patvardhan family a large saranjdm , a 
very considerable portion of which was situated in these very 
districts. The effect of the treaty was to isolate KolMpur from all 
that lay to the north of the territory, and consequently from partici- 
pation in the stirring events that took place there. * Such of the 


1 Both of these officials died before matters were finally settled, and were succeeded, 
the first by his son Bdjirdv and the other by his second son Shripatrdv, the eldest son 
having adhered to the cause of SambMji and become the founder of the family of the 
Pratinidhi, the chief of Vishdlgad in Kolhdpur. 
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Kolhapur princes as had any special energy contented themselves 
with feuds with the neighbouring chiefs, and with piracy, in which 
last pursuit they acquired considerable proficiency and an evil 
reputation. 

Before twenty years had elapsed from the date of the treaty, 
events seemed to be tending to the union of both branches of 
Shivaji's family under one head. SMhu, the Raja of Sat4ra, had 
lost his only son, and being now advanced in years it became 
incumbent on him to adopt. Notwithstanding his prolonged wars 
with his cousin Sambhaji he in this emergency thought of adopting 
the latter, and the Kolhapur prince, being supported by Sh4hu*s 
wife, seemed likely to succeed. Such an arrangement, however, 
would have been fatal to the prospects of the Peshwa’s party, whose 
interest it was to divide the family of Shivaji and to keep the Raja 
of Satdra a puppet in their hands. At this juncture a discovery 
was made, or pretended to be made, which materially altered the 
aspect of the question, It will be recollected that on the death of 
Shivaji II. of Kolhapur his mother Tarabai and his widow Bhavani- 
bai were placed in confinement, and that they afterwards fell into 
the hands of the Satara Raja. It was now asserted that Bhavfinibai 
at the time of her husband’s death was pregnant, and that she had 
afterwards borne a son Rajaram whose life Tarabai managed to save, 
at the same time that she kept his existence a secret, by getting, him 
conveyed out of the fort of Panhala and sent to a sister of Bhavani- 
baPs who brought him up. Such an assertion of coursq made at such 
a crisis did not meet with universal credence. It was loudly asserted 
by the partisans of Sambhdji that the so-called posthumous son of 
Shivfiji was spurious, and arrangements were made to oppose his 
pretensions. While this discussion and these preparations were 
going on, Shahu (1749) lay on his death-bed constantly 
attended by his wife, who was opposed to the Peshwa. The latter 
however, it is said, managed to obtain a secret interview with the 
R4ja, whom he persuaded to sign a deed empowering the Peshwa 
to govern the whole Mar4tha empire on condition of his keeping 
up the dignity of the house of Shivdji in the person of Raj4r4m, 
T4r4b4i’s grandson, and his descendants. The document further 
acknowledged the independence of the Kolhdpur State, and gave 
the Peshwa power over the Maratha jdgirddrs . 

The question whether R4jar4m was or was not the son of Shivaji 
and whether the deed of cession to the Peshwa wa*fe or was not really 
executed by Shahu, is one that has been much discussed ; and the 
historians Mountstuart Elphinstone and Grant Duff 1 take opposite 
sides, the former doubting and the latter maintaining the genuine- 
ness of both heir and deed. It is sufficient for the purpose of this 
sketch to state that Rajaram was eventually acknowledged by the 
Marathas as the adopted son and successor of SMhu. 

In 1760 SambMji of Kolhapur died without issue and his widow 


1 Elpliinstone’s History of India, 4tli Edition, 642 ; Grant Duff, II. 22 -25. 
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Jijib&i, according to his wishes, selected for adoption the son of 
Shahaji Bhonsla of Kk&nvat a collateral descendant of the house 
of Shiy&ji. This step, however, was strongly opposed by the 
Peshwa, whose interest it was now to unite, as it had formerly been 
to divide, the S&tara and Kolhapur families. Jijib&i, however, 
managed to obtain possession of the boy; and the Peshwa, 
unwilling to offer open opposition to an arrangement so much in 
accordance with Hindu feeling, religion, and custom, acknowledged 
the adoption which he could not prevent, and did so with as good 
a grace as possible, presenting the usual honorary dresses and 
gifts. The boy thus adopted received the name of Shiv&ji, and 
during his long minority the Kolhdpur State was administered by 
his adoptive mother JijiMi. 

This period was a disastrous one for Kolhapur. The Peshwa, in 
order to keep it in check, established the powerful family of Patvar- 
dhans on the eastern frontier with a large saranjcmn sufficient for 
the maintenance of 8000 horse. Afterwards, irritated at the com- 
munication kept up by the Kolhapur court with the Nizam, he 
deprived the State of the two districts of Chikodi and Manoli, which 
he bestowed on the Patvardhans. He restored them, it is true, 
afterwards, hut the example he set was followed and the districts in 
question constantly changed hands during the succeeding fifty years. 
Then piracy increased to such an extent that in 1765 an expedition 
was sent from Bombay against the maritime possessions of 
Kolhapur, and Port Augustus or Mai van was taken by the English. 1 
In the following year a treaty was entered into, the first one 
between the British and Kolhapur, in which it was stipulated that 
the fort should be restored on payment of £38,289 12s. (Rs. 3,82,896). 
It was further agreed that the English should be allowed to establish 
a factory in the neighbourhood of Mai van and should have full 
freedom of trade. Other commercial privileges were conceded, 
provision was made against piracy and wrecking, and the treaty 
concludes with the following fourteenth article, which shows a some- 
what astute diplomacy on the part of the English : e Maharaja Jijibai, 
the Rani, agrees, should the Honourable Company be attacked and 
they should require her assistance, to provide thejp with what 
troops they may want, they supplying them with provisions only. 
The Honourable Company in like manner agrees to assist the Rani 
should it be convenient for them/ 

The name of the Regent JijiMi has terrible associations connected 
with it in Kolhapur. ' It is related that one night the goddess K&li, 
under her manifestation as Sita, appeared to her with the intimation 
that to secure prosperity the shrine of the goddess at Panhala, 
where Jijibai always resided, should be kept constantly wet with 
human blood. The intimation was obeyed but too implicitly, and 


1 The Kolhdpur pirates were known in Bombay as the M&lvanis from the name 
of the port. Those from S&vantvddi were termed' Kempsaunts , a corruption of the 
name of the Sar Desiti Khem S&vant. 
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parties sent out by the Regent at night constantly scoured the 
neighbourhood of Panhala to procure fresh victims, who were 
sacrificed at a spot in the inner fort which is still pointed out with 
horror. 

In 1772 JijiMi died, leaving her adoptive son still a minor and 
surrounded by enemies. The Peshwa's troops were encamped on the 
Krishna and committed great devastation in the eastern districts of 
the Kolhapur territory: Konherrav Trimbak, one of the Patvardkan 
Saranjdmdars, was making raids from the same quarter, while the 
Pant Pratinidhi of Aundh was threatening hostilites from the north. 
Eshvantrav Shin da, the minister in whose hands the administration 
then was, showed considerable energy. He entered into negotiations 
with Haidar Ali of Maisur, with the object of getting assistance 
from that prince and punishing the Peshwa M&dhavrav by getting 
his uncle and rival Raghunathrav installed in his place, at the 
same time that he induced the Peshwa to withdraw his troops from 
the Krishna, and routed the Patvardhan. He suffered, however, 
a signal defeat at the hands of the Pratinidhi, and was so weakened 
that Konherrav again overran the country and laid siege to 
Kolhapur. The tide then turned again for a time. Instigated by 
the Court at Poona the chiefs of Kagal, B&vda, and Vishalgad in 1777 
rose in revolt against the minister, but Eshvantrav Shinda, aided 
by Haidar Ali with money, defeated them without difficulty, and 
then turned his arms against the officer deputed by the Peshwa to 
recover Chikodi and Manoli, whom he # drove out of thpse districts. 
This success, however, proved in the end disastrous to KolMpur 
as it brought the Poona Court to see the necessity of strenuous 
efforts, and Mahfidji Sindia was accordingly despatched with a 
large force against Kolhapur. The Darbar of that State applied 
hastily to Haidar Ali, who promised to send a force of 25,000 
men, but these reinforcements did not arrive in time, so that the 
Kolhapur authorities were obliged to come to terms with Sindia and 
to agree to make a payment of £150,000 (Rs. 15 lakhs) for which 
Chikodi and Manoli were given as security. The Kolhapur Raja 
was further bound to abstain from plundering the adjacent districts, 
and from receiving and harbouring rebels against the Peshwa. 

The troubles of KolMpur were however by no means over, for 
the Patvardhans continued hostilities on the eastern frontier, while 
on the south-west the Sar Desfii of S&vantv&di fomented and stirred 
up rebellion and then assumed an openly hostile attitude. 1 He 
was defeated at Rangna by the contingents of the Vishalgad and 
Bfiwda chiefs, but the mutiny he had excited among the garrison 
of the strong hill-fort of Bhudargad in the south of Kolhapur was 


1 The feud with S£vantvMi arose partly from disputes about villages in the 
Mdlvan sub-division which were claimed both by that State and Kolhapur, It was 
exacerbated at this time by jealousy on the part of the Kolh&pur court at the honors 
obtained for the Sar Desiii by Shinda, whose niece he had married, and who was all- 
powerful at Delhi. The distinctions that gave rise to so much jealousy were the 
title ofRdja Bahadur, and the privilege of using the morchals or peacock’s feather 
fans. 
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not so easily suppressed, and that fort was given up by the mutineers 
to Parashuram Bhau, the greatest of the Patvardhans, who had pre- 
viously taken Akevat and Shirol towns on the north-east frontier 
of Kolhapur. 

At this juncture Eshvantrav Shinda died in 1782, and was succeeded 
by Ratnakar Pant, who persuaded the young Raja to leave his 
seclusion at Panhala, which thenceforth ceased to be the seat of the 
court, and put himself at the head of the army which was* to march 
against the Savantvfidi chief. The expedition was successful, the 
Sar Desai being compelled to sue for peace and pay the arrears due 
to Kolh&pur. The title of Hirnmat Bahadur, bestowed for his 
services on this occasion on a member of the Chav&n family or clan, 
is still held by his descendants. * 

After his return to Kolhapur the Rfija had to face a new trouble. 
The Gadkaris 1 of the fort of Bavda followed the example of their 
brethren at Bhudargad, and revolted in consequence of some real or 
supposed interference with their rights. The Raja proceeded in 
person to suppress the revolt ; but the fort, which is situated on a 
precipitous hill rising directly from the Konkan and only joined to 
the main line of the Sahyadris by a narrow passage, was found to 
be impregnable. He was obliged to withdraw his forces and grant 
the terms demanded by the mutineers; but shortly afterwards, 
when the Gadkaris of Pa van gad were stirred up by the Savantvadi 
chief to follow the example of revolt, he was more successful. He 
marched at oiroe against the fcrt, which was surrendered immediately, 
and finding there ample proof of the part played by the Sar 
Desai he resolved to punish the latter by invading his territories. 
This expedition also was successful, and districts were added for 
a time to Kolh&pur yielding a revenue of £15,000 (Rs. 1| lakhs) per 
annum. 2 While the Raja was engaged on this foray „the minister 
Ratnakar Pant was equally successful in suppressing a revolt raised 
by some disaffected chiefs. 

The State then enjoyed comparative peace for some years. During 
this period piracy, which though checked had never been totally 
extinguished, revived and became more rife than ever. So much 
annoyance was caused to the English by this that *in 1789 they 
meditated an attack on the piratical states of Savantvddi and 
Kolhapur, but hesitated about attacking the latter, because they fan- 
cied it was subject to the Peshwa with whom they were anxious not 
to embroil themselves, bhma Fadnavis (1774-1800), the famous minis- 
ter of the Peshwa, eagerly caught at the means that} thus seemed to be 
offered of subverting the independence of Kolhdpur, and informed 
the Raja of the designs of the English, persuading him at the same 


1 In each fort in the Mar&tha country a permanent garrison was kept up composed 
of men called Gadkaris, for whose maintenance lands were assigned which they 
held on condition of service. These men were always very tenacious of their real or 
fancied rights, and ready to resent any infringement of them by taking advantage 
of their secure position. 

2 They were restored in 1792 through the intervention of the Peshwa and Sindia. 
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time to throw himself on the protection of the Peshwa, and save 
himself by the intervention of the latter. The scheme was nearly 
successful, for the Raja at first listened to the voice of the tempter, 
and seemed inclined to accept the mediation of the Poona Court. 
Finding, however, that there was little immediate danger, as the 
English were about to engage in a war with Tipu Sultan (1782-1799) 
and suspecting the designs of N ana Fadnavis,ke broke off the negotia- 
tions, and piracy flourished more than ever while the English were 
occupied with the Maisur war. As soon as it was over, however, 
they made vigorous preparations for the suppression of piracy, and 
the R4ja to avoid hostilities was obliged to sue for peace and agree 
to the terms offered. The second treaty between Kolhapur and 
the English was then, in 1792, concluded. The former State was 
bound by it to pay an outstanding balance due to the English, 
and accepted as a favour the remission of the interest due on the 
same. Immediate payments were made as compensation for the 
losses suffered by the British merchants at the hands of the 
Kolhapur pirates, and further payments on the same account were 
arranged for, as a security for which the establishment of an 
English factory at Mdlvan was stipulated for, to be temporary or 
permanent at the option of the British. The latter were further 
authorised to establish a factory at Kolhapur itself, and the Raja agreed 
to furnish the provisions required for the sepoys of both factories till 
the articles of the treaty were fully executed. Satisfactory as these 
arrangements were on paper, the practical results wer§ less so, as in 
the year immediately following the treaty there were the same com- 
plaints as of old against the Kolhapur Raja, and piracy was not 
suppressed till the latter was deprived of his maritime possessions. 

The close of the Maisur campaign brought another difficulty to 
Kolhapur. Parashuram Bhau Pat Far d ban, who had taken part in 
the campaign as an ally of the English, on his return to his saran - 
jam commenced a series of attacks on the eastern districts of the 
State and committed great devastation. In one of these excursions 
the Patvardhan^s troops under ParasburanPs son Ram chandra were 
met at Alta, a town about fifteen miles to the east of Kolhapur, 
by the Kolhajjur forces under the R4jain person and totally defeated, 
Ramchandra with his principal officers being captured and taken 
to Kolhapur. They were not only kindly treated there, but were 
almost immediately set at liberty and dismissed to their homes 
with presents and dresses of honour. If this policy was intended 
to bring about peace with Parashurdm Bhau it entirely failed. Stung 
at the humiliating defeat his troops had undergone, that leader 
renewed hostilities, and carried them on with such vigour and skill 
that he succeeded in penetrating to the capital, which he closely 
invested. At last he was induced to raise the siege on the Raja 
agreeing to pay £30,000 (Rs. 3 lakhs), and making over hostages 
for the payment of the sum. However successful Parashuram Bh4u 
was at the time, he soon found reason to repent of having made the 
Kolhapur Raja a deadly enemy, as the current of events in a very 
short time brought to the latter an opportunity of revenge which 
was not neglected. A quarrel took place between N4na Fadnavis 
b 569—30 
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and Parashuram Bhau ; and while the latter was engaged at Poona, 
in the thick of the intrigues that followed the suicide of Madhav- 
rav Peshwa and ended finally in the accession of B&jirav, the 
R&ja was incited by the minister to attack the districts of his enemy, 
which were thus left undefended. Shivaji was not slow to take the 
hint, and further perceived clearly what an opening was offered to 
him by the dissensions that paralysed the Peshwa’s power. Calling 
out the entire force of his State he recovered the fort of Bhudargad 
which was still in the hands of Parashuram Bhau, and then carrying 
the war into the latter’s country burnt the town of T^sgaon and 
his palace there. He further repossessed himself of the districts 
of Chikodi and Manoli which during the late disturbances had 
fallen into the hands of the Nipanikar, the chief of NipAur* some 
thirty miles to the south of Kolhapur, who had recently raised him- 
self from the position of a humble Des&i to that of a powerful 
leader. Encouraged by these successes the Raja carried his arms 
to the south, took the fort of Jamkhandi for Nana Fadnavis, and 
sent his forces to plunder and levy tribute in the Karnatak. 

While these events were going on, the Raja of Satara made an 
attempt to throw off the yoke of the Peshwa, but was defeated by 
Parashuram BMu. His brother Chitur Sing, however, escaped and 
collected some troops, with which he joined the Kolhapur Raja. 
Parashuram Bhau and Nana Fadnavis having now become reconciled, 
the Court at Poona was able to turn its attention to affairs in the 
south, and ike Patvardhap. chief was despatched to hold the 
Kolhapur Raja in check. He met the latter at a village called 
Pathankndi in Chikodi and an engagement ensued in which 
Parashuram Bhau was killed in 1799. This event led to 
fresh exertions on the part of the Peshwa, and Ramchandra, 
the son of the fallen chieftain, was sent against Kolhapur with a 
large force, his own troops being reinforced by those of the Poona 
feudatories and five of Sindia’ s disciplined battalions under the 
command of a European officer, a Major Brownrigg. The invaders 
met with a check at first, but soon rallied and regularly invested 
the town of Kolhapur. The siege lasted for two months ; but though 
the besiegers were reinforced by the Peshwa’ s general Dhondo 
Pant Gokhale, and a wide breach was made in the fortifications, all 
attempts to carry the place by storm failed. The siege was at last 
raised in consequence of an intrigue at Poona. N&na Fadnavis 
had died, and Sindia at the instigation of his favorite Sarjerav 
GMtge 1 who was a Kolhapur subject and with the connivance 

i SakMr&m Sarjer&v GMtgewas rewarded for the service done to Kolh&pur on this 
occasion by the grant of the Kdgal estate, though he was the representative of the 
younger branch of the family in whose possession it had been more or less continu- 
ously for many years, Sarjer&v Gh&tge’s career is a matter of history. Sindia 
married his daughter the well, known Baij&Mi ; and his son, who received the 
title of Hindur&v, resided entirely at Gwalior, and seldom, if ever, visited JKdgal. 
The estate is now held by Hindurav’s adoptive grandson. When Sakh£r&m 
Ghdtge received the grant of the Ktlgal estate a smaller appanage was conferred on 
the representative of the senior branch of the Gh&tge family, which is still held by 
his descendant. The chief distinction of this branch is their frequent intermar- 
riages with the royal family of Kolhiipur. 
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of the Pesliwa Bfijirav, who was a deadly enemy of the Patvar- 
dhans, resolved to take possession of the mmnjdvn belonging 
to that family, and ordered his troops at Kolhapur to act accord- 
ingly. 

Ramchandrarav thus deserted and betrayed had no option but 
to fly, and his districts were taken by his quondam allies. The siege 
was thus raised, and the Raja, who had been at Panhala while it was 
going on, entered the city in triumph. The besiegers are said to 
have suffered a loss of 3000 killed and wounded on the day they 
attempted to storm the town. 1 * * 

One of the first steps taken by the Raja, after the siege 
was raised, was to retaliate on the Patvardhans. The Nipani 
chief, who was in alliance with Sindia, had unsuccessfully besieged 
the fort of Nerli in the Miraj saranjdm , but on troops being sent to 
his assistance from Kolhapur the place fell. Kolhapur indeed 
seemed just then to be exceptionally fortunate. Sarjerav Ghatge, 
who came from Poona with the draft of the treaty that was to be 
entered into with Sindia, brought with it two standards that had 
been taken by the Pratinidhi of Karad from Kolhapur, and also 
the formal consent of the Pesliwa to the resumption by the Raja 
of the districts of Chikodi and Manoli. The happiness of the prince 
was completed by the birth of a son and heir, who received the name 
of Shambhu, but was generally known as Aba Saheb. 

Kolhapur for some time after this enjoyed unusual quiet. General 
Wellesley when engaged in the campaign against Sindia and the 
Raja of Berar having given the Kolhapur prince plainly to under- 
stand that aggressions against the®allies of the English would not 
be permitted. The feud with the Sar Desais of Savantvadi how- 
ever was kept up, and mutual incursions were made which resulted, 
in 1806, in the defeat of the Savants in a pitched battle and the 
siege of their capital. The place would probably have been taken 
had not Lakshmibai, the Regent of Savantvadi, applied for aid to 
the Peshwa. The latter assisted her by secretly instigating the 
Nipani chief to take possession of the districts of Chikodi and 
Manoli, on which the Kolhapur Raja hastily raised the siege of 
Vadi and returned to his own territory. Active hostilities then 
took place between him and the Nipfinikar which resulted in the 
total defeat of the former in a battle at Savgaon in 1808. The 
Nipanikar, however, did not press his advantage, and in the follow- 
ing year a peace was negotiated which was to be consolidated by 
the marriage of the Nipanikar with one of the Kolhapur princesses. 
The marriage took place, but had not the desired effect. In the 
midst of the wedding festivities the Nipani chief suddenly decamped 
with his bride, and a hostile incursion made nob long after into 


l Among the killed were some of the European officers of Sindia’s forces. The 

tombstones over the graves of a French and a Spanish officer are still extant. The . 

former bears the inscription 4 Jules Romeu, n4 1768 & Cette en Languedoc, Comman 

un Battalion de 1’aniffie de Sindia. Tiffi aux tranches de Colapour, 23 Mars 1800, 
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Kolhapur territory showed that the new tie was not of much poli- 
tical importance. This attack, which was made at the instigation 
of the Peshwa, was so successful that the town of Kolhapur would 
probably have been taken were it not for a new treaty made with 
the English in 1812 under the following circumstances. 

The attitude assumed by the great feudatories of the Peshwa 
towards their master rendered it necessary for Mr. Elphinstone, the 
British Resident at Poona, to interfere and bring them to terms. 
With this view he assembled a force at Pandharpur in 1811. It 
was resolved to take advantage of this opportunity to put a stop 
once for all to the piracy which prevailed in the States of Savant- 
vadi and Kolhapur, and which the provisions of former treaties had 
utterly failed to suppress. Accordingly negotiations were entered 
upon with the Kolhapur Raja. Some delay was occasioned by the 
Peshwa, who made an assertion as bold as it was false that the Raja 
was his feudatory while at the same time he kept urging on the 
Nipanikar to continue hostilities against Kolhapur. Fortunately 
however for the Raja, Mr. Elphinstone was not easily deceived. 
On the 1st of October 1812, a treaty was concluded by which the Raja 
ceded to the British the harbour of Mai van and its dependencies, 
engaged to abstain from piracy and wrecking, renounced his claim 
to the districts of Chikodi and Manoli, and further agreed not to 
attack any foreign State without the consent of the British Govern- 
ment, to whom all disputes were to be referred. In return for these 
concessions the British renounced all their claims against the Raja, 
who received the British guarantee for all the territories remaining 
in his possession € against the aggression of all foreign powers and 
States/ Kolhapur, in short, became a protected State in alliance 
with the British Government. 

After a reign of fifty- three years the Raja Shivaji died on the 
24th of April 1812, leaving two sons Shambhu alias Aba S&heb and 
Shahaji. alias Bava Saheb. The condition of Kolhapur during this 
peiiod is thus summarised by Major Graham in his statistical 
account of that Principality on which a considerable part of this 
sketch has been based : 

* The long reign of Shivaji had been from the commencement 
one of almost incessant hostility and continued suspense between 
the prospects of ruin and of conquest ; and to support the fierce 
struggle for independence every effort to provide means had been 
resorted to, piracy at sea, plunder at the court, and oppression in 
the collection of the revenue, and all frequently without avail. 

* Grants of land were unsparingly made to the impoverishment 
of the Crown estates ; two-thirds of the entire country were thus 
transferred to partisans for military services, and a swarm of reck- 
less characters were left behind who rejoiced in anarchy, and whose 
livelihood was to be gathered only among the troubled waters. All 
the evils also of the feudal system prevailed in full force ; continued 
warfare was allowed between the petty authorities ; the rayats were 
oppressed and the entire rent forcibly seized during the hardest 
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season ; fines increased as commutation for all other punishment ; 
justice was one-sided and only meted out to favoured followers ; 
merchants and wayfarers were despoiled during the journey ; 
the labour oi the cultivator was exacted without remuneration ; 
and a multiplicity of monopolies existed to the destruction of all 
trade. 3 

Shambhu or Aba Sdheb, 1 * who succeeded to the gadi at this juncture, 
was a prince of a mild disposition, too mild indeed for the people 
whom he had to govern. He devoted his attention to the restora- 
tion of order in his State and to the cultivation of the arts of peace 
in preference to those of war. Some five years after his accession 
the war broke out between the British and the Peshwa, and he 
espoused the cause of the former. He was rewarded for his con- 
duct at the close of the war by the grant of the districts of Ohikodi 
and Manoli, -which had changed hands so often during the previous 
sixty years. At the same time arrangements were made for the 
■management of his possessions in the Konkan, which had for their 
object the consolidation of the British power in that quarter and 
the effectual prevention of piracy. 

In 1821 Aba Saheb met with a violent death. A refugee Sard&r 
from Karad, of the Mohite family, who had been hospitably received 
in the Kolhapur territory and had received villages for his main- 
tenance, felt aggrieved at a grant of land in one of these villages 
being made to a servant of the Raja, and expressed his sense of this 
grievance in unbecoming terms, at the same time that he pressed 
with vehemence for the payment of some £2000 (Rs. 20,000) which 
he said were due to him. After # his repeated petitions on the 
subject had been disregarded, he presented himself at the palace on 
the 2nd of July, accompanied by six of his relations fully armed. On 
being admitted to the presence of the Raja, Say&ji the leader 
behaved with such insolence that Aba Saheb ordered him to be 
expelled from the palace and turned himself to leave the room. 
As he did so one of the party discharged a pistol at him, which 
inflicted a desperate wound. Four of the Rija 3 s confidential servants 
were then slain, and, strange to say, such a panic was created that 
the murderer^ were able to hold their position in the palace and to 
keep the wounded Raja in their hands throughout the whole day. 
In the evening they surrendered on their lives being guaranteed by 
two Sardars of high rank and the chief guru or priest. Shortly 
afterwards, however, the Raja died, and the securities, feeling 
unable to act up to the guarantee they had given, provided the 
Mohites with horses and allowed them to escape. The murderers 
however were soon overtaken and cut to pieces by a party sent in 
pursuit by the Raj a 3 s widow, and vengeance was taken on their 
families, who were either trampled to death by elephants or impri- 
soned in Panhala. 


1 Every Maratha of standing has, besides his proper name, another designation 

such as B&ba Sciheb or N&na S&heb which is used by those about him. The later Ihijis 

of Kolhcipur are almost invariably referred to by these familiar names. 
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■ Aba Sdbeb having left an infant son, arrangements were made 
to secure the regency for the child’s mother to the exclusion of his 
uncle. The death of the boy shortly afterwards, however, changed 
the state of affairs, and ShaMji, generally known as Bdva S&beb, 
the second son of Raja Shivaji, succeeded without dispute, his title 
being recognized in open Darbar by the Governor of Bombay, who 
visited Kolhapur at this juncture. 

The new Raja was of a character very different from that of his 
brother and predecessor, wild, reckless, debauched, utterly regard- 
less of truth and honesty, his conduct at times seemed to pass the 
bounds of sanity. Most of the leading men of the State having 
taken part in the attempt to exclude him from the regency during 
his nephew’s lifetime, he deliberately set them aside and chose for 
his officers and associates men of low rank and lower character. 
With such companions and such counsellors he soon threw off all 
restraint and embarked on a mad and self-willed career. Justice 
was unheard of, the rights of property ceased to be respected, 
and life was utterly insecure. The revenues of the State were 
alienated to support the profligate extravagance of the R&ja 
and his seraglio, and the friends relations and dependants of the 
women of the harem. The Raja himself accompanied a favourite 
servant of his, Sabhana Nikam by name, who was at the head of a 
gang of highway robbers, on his marauding excursions, and on one 
occasion he is said to have used the services of this band to 
plunder his own treasury. The object of this last feat was to get 
possession of the State jewels, and thus supply himself with funds 
without the notoriety that would attach to pawning these jewels. 

The Raja’s conduct soon attracted the attention of the British 
Government, but in accordance with the policy of the day no notice 
was taken of it officially so long as the general peace of the country 
was left undisturbed. This, however, was not long the case. Bava 
Saheb, shortly after his accession, increased his forces considerably 
and during the disturbance that took place in 1824 at Kittur, 
when Mr. Thackeray, the Political Agent, and some other British 
officers were killed, his movements excited considerable appre- 
hension. The suppression of the Kittur insurrection checked 
whatever intention he may have had of acting against the British 
Government, but he proceeded to use his foi’ces iu a way that soon 
called for the intervention of that power. His own feudatories 
the chiefs of Kagal and Ichalkaranji 1 were attacked and their 
jag irs overrun, and the Rdja marched about with, his forces. 


1 The bunder of the Ichalkaranji family was a Brahman clerk named N£ro 
MahMev, in the service of an ancestor of the Sen&pati of Kdpsi, who bestowed on 
him the village of Ichalkaranji in indm. In compliment to his benefactor the grantee 
assumed the latter’s family name of Ghorpade.^ NUro Mah&dev soon increased in 
wealth and power, and his fortunes reached their zenith in 1722, when his son was 
married to the daughter of B&Uji Vishvan&th the first Peshwa, This alliance was 
of immense importance to the chiefs of Ichalkaranji, who were always in consequence 
supported by the Peshwas, and, though feudatories of the Kolhapur R&j&s, were 
often thereby enabled to assume temporary independence . 
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sacking towns and plundering and devastating. His own subjects 
were not the only sufferers from his acts of violence, which extended 
even to allies and subjects of the British Government. As it was 
absolutely necessary to put a stop to such proceedings, a force was 
marched against Kolhapur. The .Raja at first meditated resistance, 
but thought better of it, and in January 1826 concluded a treaty 
with the British Government. In this engagement the Raja 
bound himself to reduce his army and refrain from disturbing the 
public peace, as well as from molesting the Kagal and Ichalkaranji 
chiefs and others. He also promised to respect the rights of the 
S&vantvadi State, as well as the rights and privileges of the 
in&mddrs and others in the districts of Chikodi and Manoli, the 
cession of which to the Kolhapur State was formally confirmed by 
this treaty, which also fully acknowledged * the independence of 
the Raja as a Sovereign Prince/ 

As soon, however, as the immediate pressure was removed the 
Raja returned to his former ways, kept the country in a constant 
state of alarm, and violated the treaty that had just been concluded, 
so that a force had again to be marched against Kolhapur, and a 
new preliminary treaty was concluded in October 1827. In this 
the instances of breach of the former treaty were set forth side by 
side with the steps the British Government was compelled to take. 
Thus the Raja, though bound by the former treaty to reduce his 
army to the peace establishment, had not only raised large forces, 
but had employed them in disturbing the public tranquillity and 
committing all sorts of excesses. He was therefore now bound 
down to keep no more than 400 horse and 800 foot exclusive of 
garrisons for his forts. The districts of Ohikodi and Manoli were 
resumed by the British Government, and Akivat, a notorious haunt 
of robbers, was ceded to the latter. The Raja bound himself to 
pay compensation to the amount of about £15,000 (Rs. Idkhs) 
to those who had suffered from his lawless violence, and agreed 
to transfer temporarily territory yielding £5000 (Rs. 50,000) for 
the liquidation of this debt. To secure observance of the present 
treaty it was stipulated that British garrisons should be received 
into the forts ^of Kolhapur and Panhala the expenses of the same 
being defrayed by the Raja. 

With a view to getting this treaty modified, Bava S4heb pro- 
ceeded to Poona to see the Governor, accompanied by a force 
considerably in excess of the number to which he had bound 
himself to limit his army. After the intentions of Government 
had been fully explained to him, he still remained on regardless 
of all hints and intimations that he had better return to his own 
territory, apparently in the hope of wearying out the Government 
by his pertinacity. During this period the lawless conduct of him- 
self and his followers made them most un^lcome visitors, until 
at last an act of violence was perpetrated on a Irooper in the British 
service, and the R&ja in fear of the possible consequences left Poona 
hastily. Untaught by experience, Bava S&heb renewed on his 
return to Kolhapur the excesses which had already brought him 
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into such trouble, wantonly violated his engagements with the 
British Government, and disturbed the public tranquillity to such 
a degree that a force had to be sent against him for the third 
time. A definitive treaty was concluded on the 24th of October 1827 
in which were embodied the provisions of the preliminary treaty 
made in the previous year, with an additional article empowering 
the British Government to appoint a chief minister, removable at 
their pleasure, by whose advice the Baja agreed to be bound in all 
matters relating to the administration of his State. On this 
occasion a brigade of British troops was left at Kolhapur to secure 
the observance of the treaty. After some time, however, this was 
withdrawn. 

During the last ten years of Bava Saheb* s reign he abstained on 
the whole from such conduct as would necessitate the intervention 
of the paramount power to preserve the peace, but his rule was 
what might be expected from a prince of his character. Over- 
whelmed with debt he never thought of reducing expenditure by 
legitimate means, but maintained a large standing army and the 
same expensive style of grandeur as before. As the pay of his 
troops and officials was issued most irregularly, they helped 
themselves to whatever they could get. Most of the sarddrs had 
to mortgage their estates to the moneylenders and thus became 
beggared. Money being scarce and land of little value, the Raja 
alienated an enormous proportion of his territory by grants and 
indms with which the most trifling services were rewarded. Of 
course with such a ruler and under such circumstances bribery, 
favouritism, and pandering to his evil passions were the only means 
of advancement, and altogether the State was reduced to as 
miserable a condition as can well be conceived. 

The very last act of Bava Saheb was most characteristic. 
Under pretence of a pilgrimage to Tuljapur he prepared for a 
plundering expedition by raising an army of 20,000 men. As 
he was bound by treaty not to take guns about with him, he 
concealed his ordnance in carts under leaves and started off. 
Fortunately for his descendants, however, he was attacked with 
•cholera before he could execute his wild project, $nd died at a 
village near Pandharpur on the 28th of November 1837, leaving two 
sons, Shiv or Shivaji and Shambhu, generally known as Baba Saheb 
and Chima Saheb and two daughters. 

B&ba S&heb was at once placed on the gadi, but being a minor, a 
council of regency was formed, consisting of his mother, his aunt 
the Div&n Saheb as she was styled, and four kdrbhdris. The 
ladies quarrelled, and in the course of six months the Divan 
Siheb, being the most energetic and having the strongest 
followers, managed to get the whole power into her hands. As she 
blindly followed, in most respects, the system adopted by the late 
R&ja, her rule was not by any means calculated to improve the 
condition of the State. Indeed, with a population composed of such 
turbulent elements as that of Kolhapur, and so inured to anarchy 
and violence, it would have been impossible for a woman to stem, 
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even if she Lad tLe will to do so, tLe tide of corruption, oppression, 
and iniquity. TLe British authorities made a faint effort to improve 
matters by getting two of the Mrbhdris dismissed and making use 
of an akhbarnavis 1 as Native agent, but no improvement was thus 
effected, and at last, in 1848, it was determined to act on the clause 
of the treaty which empowered the British Government to appoint 
a minister, and accordingly a respectable Brahman official, Daji 
Krishna Pandit, was selected for the post. Immediately after his 
arrival, two of his coadjutors were dismissed for peculation and the 
chief power was thus left uncontrolled in his hands. He at once set 
about the work of reform, reduced expenditure, and checked to a 
great extent the illicit gains of the chiefs and officials. 

He also seems to have hurt the pride of the latter, and he 
became most unpopular throughout the State. The Divan Saheb 
and her party did not relish the transference of power to a 
Br&hman interloper, as they considered the new minister to be, and 
every reform introduced and every abuse checked by the latter 
raised up for him a host of enemies. A year after his arrival the 
latent sparks of disaffection burst into a flame, and an insurrection 
arose which had to be suppressed by British troops. The actual 
insurgents were the Gadkaris, who have been previously mentioned 
in this sketch, the permanent garrisons of the hill-forfcs, but they 
enjoyed the sympathies, if not the more tangible support, of other 
classes as well. These men were dissatisfied with an arrangement 
by which their lands were placed uiider the supervision of the 
mamlatdars of the adjoining sub-divisions. They had always been 
accustomed to seek redress by mutinying, and they were encouraged 
to do so on this occasion, by the reports which had been carefully 
disseminated throughout the country of the paucity of British troops 
in those parts. Accordingly, in July 1844, the garrisons of Saman- 
gad and Bhudargad, in the south of the Kolhapur territory, revolted 
and shut the gates of the forts. 

A force was despatched from. Belgaum in the middle of September 
against Samangad, while Kolhapur troops were sent against 
Bhudargad, The British force, after taking the peta or sub-division 
found itself uiSable to take the former fort by storm, and was obliged 
to send to Belgaum for siege guns, while the Kolhapur force was 
worsted in a sally made from Bhudargad.- This success of the 
insurgents brought numerous adherents to their cau$e and spread the 
disaffection widely. The sibandis or local militia at Kolhapur rose 
in revolt, confined the minister Daji Pandit, and set up a govern- 
ment in supersession of that acknowledged by the British. Affairs 
having now assumed such a serious aspect, corresponding efforts 
were made for the suppression of the revolt. Reinforcements were 
sent to the disturbed district, and on the 8th of October General 


1 Literally ahhbarnavis means a news writer, a class of official formerly much 
employed, whose duty it was to report what went on in Native States, and to act as 
the channel of ordinary communication between the chiefs and the British authori- 
ties. 
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Delamotte assumed command of the whole force. Three days 
afterwards four siege guns arrived at Samangad and were at once 
put in position. Mr. Reeves the Commissioner then gave the 
garrison an opportunity of stating their grievance and coming to 
terms, but as it was found that they only wished to gain time in the 
hope of getting aid *£rom Kolhapur fire was opened on the fort, a 
practicable breach was made in a day, and on the following day, 
the 13th of October, the place was stormed and taken. Colonel 
Outram at this time joined the camp as Joint Commissioner, and 
immediately after the fall of Samangad marched towards Kolhapur 
with a portion of the force. After much negotiation he, on the 24th 
of October, obtained the release of Daji Pandit, and was joined by 
the young Raja, his aunt and mother, and several of the chiefs and 
sarddrs. On this Babaji Ahirekar, the ringleader of the sibandi 
rising, fled with five hundred of his men to Bhudargad. After 
considerable delay General Delamotte appeared with his force before 
this fort. He admitted the garrison to surrender on the 10th of 
November, and allowed himself to be detained at one gate while 
Babaji and his party escaped by another and took refuge in Panhala. 
Shortly afterwards Colonel Ovans, who had been appointed 
Commissioner, was captured by the insurgents while proceeding to 
take up his appointment, and confined in the same place. General 
Delamotte therefore marched thither, and on the 25th of November 
appeared with his whole force before Panhala, accompanied by the 
Com missioned Mr. Reeves and Colonel Outram. The garrison were 
called on to release Colonel Ovans and surrender at discretion or 
take the consequences. With^the first of these demands they 
complied in the hope of obtaining favourable terms, hut as they 
refused to surrender the attack commenced. On the 27th of November 
the jpeta was taken. The batteries opened on the 1st of December, a 
breach was made in a few hours, and in the afternoon the place 
was stormed and taken. The garrison attempted to escape into the 
neighbouring fort of Pavangad, but were followed so closely by the 
British troops that this fort also was taken on the same day. During 
the storm Bdbaji and some of the other leaders were killed and a 
large number of prisoners were taken. 

Almost immediately after the fall of Panhala a force was despatched 
under Colonel Wallace against the fort of Rangna, which was 
evacuated by the garrison a day or two after his arrival. Vishalgad 
was about the same time surrendered, and this put an end to 
military operations, as far as Kolhapur was concerned, the scene of 
hostilities being then transferred to Savantv&di. 

The captured forts were then dismantled and steps taken to 
secure the future tranquillity of the country. 

Among the measures adopted for the administration of Kolhapur 
was the appointment of a British officer as Political Superintendent. 
Previously to this the political supervision of the territory 
had been vested, first in the Principal Collector of Dharwar, and 
afterwards in the Collector of Belgaum, who was also Political 
Agent in the Southern Mar^tha Country, Experience however 
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showed that Kolhdpnr required the undivided attention of a British 
officer on the spot, and Captain D. C. Graham of the Bombay Army 
was appointed first Political Superintendent. He had a difficult 
task before him. The Principality was overwhelmed with debt, as, 
in addition to the debts incurred by its rulers, the cost of suppressing 
the insurrection was charged to Kolhdpur, and had to be paid to 
the British Government by instalments. Education was almost 
unheard of, and the arrangements for the administration of justice 
were very imperfect. There were a large number of persons, too, in 
the State who despised any other occupation but that of carrying 
arms, and who, if left unemployed, would form a class dangerous to 
the community. Such persons were provided with occupation by 
being enlisted in a local corps which was raised and disciplined by 
British officers, and which has on more than one occasion done good 
service. Arrangements were made to liquidate by degrees the debts 
of the State, and the administration was carried on as economically 
as was consistent with due provision for the requirements of justice 
and education. 

The work begun by Captain Graham was carried on by his 
successors, and the annals of Kolhdpur during this period, if dull, 
as uneventful annals generally are, yet present a picture of 
continued progress. Under the steady firm government that was 
established, peace and order prevailed and the anarchy and 
disorder that had once characterised the place became a tradition of 
the past. * * 

The stability of this improved state of affairs was severely tested 
in 1857, when the Twenty-seventh Regiment Native Infantry, 
which was then stationed at Kolhapur, followed the example of the 
Bengal Army, and mutinied. The Kolhapur local corps remained 
staunch on this occasion, and the mutineers receiving no support 
either from them or from the townspeople fled towards Ratndgiri, 
murdering, on the way, three of their European officers who 
had escaped when the mutiny broke out, but who unfortunately 
took a road that brought them, in contact with the mutineers. 
Some time after this there was an abortive attempt at a rising 
in Kolhdpur. « A number of men marched into the town one day 
and took possession of the palace and the gates of the fort. Troops 
were immediately marched from the camp to the town, but found, 
on their arrival, that little remained for them to do, the ringleader 
of the insurgents having been shot by a guard of the local corps 
on duty at the palace, after which his followers only thought of 
making their escape. 

During the mutiny of 1857-58 the Rdja was considered to have 
remained staunch and loyal to the British Government, but his 
brother Chima Sdheb was charged with treason and deported to 
Kardchi, where he died a few years ago. The Government marked 
their sense of the Raja's loyalty by conferring on him the Order 
of the Star of India and granting a sanad of adoption. He was 
further, at the end of 1862, vested with the administration of his 
Principality, a new engagement being entered into defining his 
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powers and providing for tlie liquidation of the debt still 'due to 
the British Government. 

Baba Saheb did not long enjoy his powers, as he died in August 
1866. A son that he had by his wife, the daughter of the G&ikwar 
of Baroda, had died some time previously ; so, being without issue, 
he adopted on his death-bed Nagojirav, the son of his eldest 
sister, who had been married to a member of the Patankar family, 
and had died not long afterwards. Nagojirav, who received on 
his adoption the name of Rajaram, was about sixteen years of age 
at the time of the Rajahs death and had received some education. 
When the adoption was sanctioned by the Paramount Power, and 
he was formally recognized as Raja, arrangements were at once 
made to finish his education and give him as complete a training 
as was possible under the circumstances. With this view a special 
Assistant to the Political Agent was appointed, who, in addition 
to his other duties, was entrusted with the supervision of the Raja's 
education and training, the actual work of tuition being carried on 
by a Parsi graduate of the Bombay University . Care was taken 
to isolate the young prince as much as possible from the noxious 
influences that ever lurk about a native palace, and he resided in a 
bungalow near the Residency, except on special occasions. Being 
of a very amiable disposition, and most anxious to improve himself 
his preceptors found their task comparatively easy, and on the few 
occasions when the RAja appeared in public he created a most 
favourable impression. As -he expressed a strong wish to visit 
Europe, it was thought advisable that he should proceed there 
before attaining his majority, and accordingly, in May 1870, he left 
Bombay, accompanied by his guardian Captain, now Lieutenant 
Colonel, E. W. W est, his tutor, and a few native servants. He was 
presented to the Queen not long after his arrival in London, and 
made the acquaintance of many of the leading men of the day. He 
spent altogether five months in seeing the wonders of London and 
other great cities and in making trips to Scotland and Ireland, 
enjoying himself thoroughly and winning golden opinions every- 
where. On the 2nd of November he left England for the Continent 
en route to India. He unfortunately met with some vei;y cold weather 
while pi’oceeding from Munich to Innsbruck, and was laid up, in 
consequence, at the latter place. He was afterwards taken on to 
Florence, where the best medical advice was procured for him, 
but a sudden collapse took place on the 80th of November, and he 
breathed his last to the great grief of all who knew him. His 
remains were burnt, according to the rites of the Hindu religion, 
on the banks of the Arno, at a spot beyond the Cascini, now 
marked by a cupola and a bust of the deceased, and the ashes were 
collected afterwards and taken to the Ganges by his attendants. 1 

As Bahrain left no issue, his widows were allowed to adopt and 
the choice of the family fell on Ndrayanrtiv son of Dinkarr^v 


1 A diary kept by the Rdja during his residence in Europe was after his death 
edited by Captain, now Lieut. -Colonel, West and published by Smith and Elder of 
London. 
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Bhonsle, a member of tlie same branch of the family as that from 
which the adoption was made in 1760 as narrated above. The 
choice was approved by Government and in October 1871 the boy, 
then in his ninth year, was formally adopted, receiving on the 
occasion the name of Shivaji, Arrangements were made for the educa- 
tion of the minor prince under the guardianship of Mr. Hammiclc, a 
member of the Civil Service and everything progressed fairly up to 
1879, when unfortunately His Highness' mind began to show* 
signs of failing and he had to be withdrawn from the Rajkumar 
College at Rajkot, where he had been prosecuting his studies. In 
spite of the careful treatment of the several distinguished medical 
officers and the kindly offices of the guardians, his condition gradually 
became worse. In January 1882 a committee of medical officers 
appointed by Government examined His Highness, As the committee 
pronounced His Highness malady to be incurable it became necessary 
for Government to appoint a form of administration during his 
disability. Accordingly in March 1882 under a Government 
Resolution the affairs of the Kolhapur administration were transferred 
to a Regency Council. The Regent, the Chief of Kagal, is assisted 
by a Council of three, the Divan, the Chief Judge, and the Chief 
Revenue Officer. 

On the 25th of December 1883 Shivaji Ohhatrapati Maharaja died 
at Ahmadnagar where he was removed for the benefit of his health. 
As the Raja died without issue, their Highnesses theRanis of Kolhapur, 
with the approbation of Government, selected Yasfcvantrav alias 
Baba Sfiheb, the eldest son of the Regent, the chief of Kdgal, to 
fill the vacant throne, and accordingly on the 17th of March 1884, 
under the style and title of Shahu ^Ohhatrapati Maharaja, he was 
adopted by Her Highness Anandibai Saheb, the widow of the late 
Shivaji Ohhatrapati. As the new MaMraja is only ten years old, 
the affairs of the State continue to be conducted by the Regency 
Council* The Raja of Kolhapur is entitled to a salute of nineteen 
guns and holds a patent or sanad of adoption. The military force of 
the State consists of 544 regular infantry, 156 irregular eavaly 
called red-coat risdla and 486 police. 

Of the eleven feudatories subordinate to Kolhapur four are 
important, the chiefs of Vish&igad, Bavda, Kagal, and IchalkaranjiJ 
The chief of VisMlgad, styled Pant Pratinidhi, is a Deshasth 
Brahman and his family name is Jaykar. His head-quarters are at 
Malk&pur twenty-eight miles north-west of Kolhapur. He pays 
nazar or presents to the Kolhapur State on the occasion of a suc- 
cession and an annual contribution of £500 (Rs. 5000) on account 
of service. The chief of R4vda, styled Pant Amafcya, is a Deshasth 
Brahman and his family name is Bhadanekar. He resides at 
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1 The titles of the eleven feudatories are : Pant Pratinidhi or chief of 
VisMlgad, Pant Am&tya or chief of B&vda, Sen&pati or chief of K&pshi, SarjerAv 
Vajarat M&b or chief of K&gal, Ghorpade or chief of Iehalkaranji, Sena KMskhel or 
chief of Tergal, Amir-ul-Umr&v or chief of Datvad, Himmat BahAdur, SarjerAv 
Deshmukh of KAgal, Sar Lashkar BahAdiny and PAtankar. 
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Kolhapur. The Pant Amatya pays nazar or pi’esents to the Kolha- 
pur State on the occasion of a succession and an annual contri- 
bution of £342 (Rs. 3420) on account of service. The chief of Kagal, 
styled Sarjerav Vajarat M4b, is a Maratha by caste and his family 
name is Ghatge. He resides at Kolhapur and pays nazar or 
presents to the Kolhapur State on the occasion of a succession and 
an annual contribution of £200 (Rs. 2000) on account of service. 
The chief of Ichalkaranji, styled Ghorpade, is a Konka.nasth 
Brahman and his family name is Joshi. His head-quarters are at 
Xehalkaranji about eighteen miles east of Kolhapur. He is a first 
class sardar of the British Government for rank and precedence 
only, and has lately been permitted to pay a separate visit to the 
head of the Government. The Ghorpade pays nazar or presents to 
the Kolhapur State on occasion of a succession and an annual 
contribution of £200 (Rs. 2000) on account of service. 

The following is a genealogical table of the Kolhapur R4jas : 

Kolhapur Family Tree. 

Maloji Bhonsle. 

I 


Sh&h&ji. 


Sharapji, 


Sambhdji. 


Sambh&ji. 
Sa'ta'ra. j 

Shivdji alias SMhu. 


¥ 


R&m Rdja. 


Shiva'jl 


Vyankaji 
(founder of the 
Tanjur family.) 


Rajdram. 
Kolha'p r ur. I 


ShivLji II. 
( 1700 - 1712 .) 


I 


Rdm Raja. 


Shambhu 
(A'ba Saheb) 
( 1812 - 1821 ). 


Shiv&ji IV. 
(Bdba Sdhob) 
( 1887 - 1860 ) 

S. 


R&jar&m II. 
( 1866 - 1870 ),... 


Shiv&ji V. 
( 1870 - 1883 )..,, 


SambhSji II. 
( 1712 - 1 £ 60 ) 


Sh.ivS.ji III. 
( 1760 - 1812 ) 


Trimbakji. 

I 

Vyankdji. 

Mankaji. 

Shdhdji 

(Khanvatkar). 


H&nk&ji. 


Sh&h&ji 
(Bava S&heb) 
( 1821 - 1837 ). 


Shahu 

(Cliima Saheb.) 


Avubai « 
(M. to Ramchandrard 
Patankar.) 


Sambhdji. 


Rdmchandrardv. 


Narayanrdv. 


Dinkarrfiv. 


Ndgojirdv. 


Ndrayanrav. 


Shdhu 

(the present fttja). 
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Under the treaty of 1827 the British Government acquired the 
right of appointing a minister to the State. For nine years this right 
remained in abeyance. In November 1837, on the death of ShaMji 
Chhatrapati also called Bava S&heb Maharaja, the British Government 
found it necessary to make arrangements for the administration of 
the State during the minority of R&ja Shivaji IV. also called Baba 
Saheb Mahar&ja. It was at first deemed advisable to support the 
administration that was acceptable to the persons of greatest influence 
in the State. The sarddrs or nobles had mostly attached themselyes 
to one or other of two rival parties, one headed by the mother of the 
young prince and the other by the widow of his father’s brother. As 
the attempts of both parties to form administrations equally failed, in 
1844, on the recommendation of Mr. Townsend the Political Agent 
Southern Maratha Country, D4ji Krishna Pandit, the daftarddr or 
native assistant to the Collector at Dhdrwdr, was placed at the head of 
the regency, and shortly after he was made sole minister of the State. 
X)aji Krishna’s first step was to reduce the number of sub-divisions 
or mamlds. He divided the territory^ into six sub-divisions or petds 
and two petty divisions or thdnds , a distribution which has since 
remained almost unchanged. 1 2 Over each of the sub-divisions or 
mamlds an officer termed mdmlatddr was appointed with revenue 
criminal and civil powers on a monthly salary of £10 (Rs. 100). 
Besides the sub-divisional and petty divisional officers, a nydyddhish 
or judge on a monthly pay of £20 (Rs. 200) was placed in charge of 
the magisterial department, and a kotvdl or police officer on £5 
(Rs. 50) a month was appointed to conduct the police of the town of 
KolMpur. T&e discontent which these measures caused among the 
gadharis or fortsmen, led, in 1845, to the appointment of Major D. 
C. Graham of the 28th Regiment N. I. as Political Superintendent 
to administer the affairs of the State during the minority of the 
prince, the minister Ddji Pandit continuing to work independently 
as the chief Icdrbhdri or minister of the State. 3 In 1848 the civil 
functions of the mdmlatddrs were transferred to a sadar amin on £15 
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1 Exclusive of the four feudatory states Vish&lgacI, Bdvda, Kdgal, and Ichalkaranji 
with its petty division of Ajra. 

2 The present (1884) sub-divisions are Karvir, Panlutla, Shirol, Alta, Gadinglaj, 

and Bhudargad, and the petty divisions are Raybdg under Shirol and Katkoi under 
Gadinglaj. A-:- ^ 

3 There was besides a jaminis on a monthly pay of £6 10s. (Rs, 65), who examined 

the mdmlatddrs ’ accounts and aided the minister in all financial matters ; a chitnis 
or secretary on a monthly pay of £10 (Rs, 100) to conduct the correspondence ; and a 
treasurer on £10 (Rs. 100) who had in addition to his duties the charge of the R&ja’s 
hhmyi or personal department, . . ... 
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(Rs. 150) a month, and two munsifs each on £7 10s. (Rs. 75), who 
were immediately under the Political Superintendent. In 1858 the 
State or darbdr establishments were revised. The post of chief 
kdrbhdri or minister was abolished, and the State or darbdr work 
was conducted under the direct supervision of the Political 
Superintendent, aided by a daftarddr on £25 (Rs. 250) a month. 
In addition a European Assistant and a Native Deputy Political 
Superintendent on £25 (Rs. 250) a month were appointed. One of 
the duties of these two officers was to superintend the work of the 
mdmlatddrs . The treasurer’s monthly pay was reduced from 
£10 (Rs. 100) to £9 (Rs. 90), but he was allowed an extra sum of 
£6 (Rs. 60) a month for the work of the khdsgi or personal 
department. In 1861 the title of the Political Superintendent was 
changed to Political Agent and that of the Deputy Political 
Superintendent to Native Agent ; and the State correspondence began 
to be carried on in the name of Maharaja Chhatrapati that is the 
Raja. In 1862 the post of daftarddr was abolished and a State 
kdrbhdri or minister on £50 (Rs. 500) a month was appointed to aid 
the Raja in managing the revenue department. In November 1863 
the whole administration was entrusted to the Raja B&ba Saheb 
MaMraja who ruled, until his death in August 1866. 


During the minority of Baba Saheb J s successor, Rajaram MahdrdjaJ 
the State again came (1866) under the direct management of the 
Political officer. In 1867 a European officer styled guardian to the 
R&ja and Assistant Political Agent, Kolhapur, was appointed and 
entrusted with the direct control of the khdsgi or personal department. 
Appellate powers were given Ao the Political Agent and, on the 
death of the kdrbhdri , an assistant kdrbhdri or minister on £25 
(Rs. 250) a month was temporarily appointed. In 1870 a new 
kdrbhdri or minister on £70 (Rs. 700) was appointed. 1 2 3 In 1874 two 
district officers, on a monthly pay of £25 (Rs. 250) each, were 
appointed, one for the northern division and the other for the 
southern division, with powers and functions corresponding to those 
of district deputy and assistant collectors in British districts. In 
1882 the malady under which the Raja suffered, led to the transfer 
of State affairs to a council of regency appointed und^r Government 
Resolution of March 1882. The Council consists of the Regent, the 
Divdn or Minister, the Chief Judge, and the Chief Revenue Officer. 
The pay of the Chief Revenue Officer is £60 (Rs. 600) a month, and 
his office corresponds with that of the Revenue Commissioner in 


British districts. He has an assistant on a yearly pay of £300 
(Rs. 3000) ; a daftarddr on £300 (Rs. 3000) who Is in charge of the 
financial and revenue accounts and of the lemur or head-quarters 
treasury and Is assisted by a ndyab daftarddr on £90 (Rs.900) ; two 
district officers, one for the northern and the other for the southern 


1 In May 1870 H. H. RAj&rAm Mah&rdja proceeded to Europe and on Ids way back 
to India died at Florence on the 30th of November 1870. On the 23rd of October 
1871 the dowager Rdni adopted with the sanction of the Government of India a boy 
from the Bhonsle family as heir and successor to the Kolhapur gddi, who was called 
Shiviji V. 

2 The minister’s monthly salary was raised from £70 (Rs. 700) in 1870 to £80 

(Rs. 800) in 1874 and to £100 (Rs, 1000) in I860. 
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division, who receive a yearly pay of £300 (Rs. 3000) each and 
corresjDond to assistant or district deputy collectors in British districts ; 
a treasurer on £180 (Rs. 1800) in charge of the head-quarters treasury, 
and a record-keeper on £90 (Rs. 900) in charge of the head-quarters 
records. Each of the six fiscal sub-divisions is under an officer styled 
mdmlatddr whose yearly pay varies from £120 to £210 (Es.l200~ 
2100), Two of the sub-divisions have a subordinate petty division 
under an officer styled joint-officer. Their yearly pay is £54 
(Rs. 540) and £48 (Rs. 480) and they correspond to the mah&lkaris 
in British districts. 

In revenue and police matters, the charge of the 1079 State and 
alienated villages is entrusted to 1377 headmen or p&tils, of whom, 
seven are stipendiary and 1370 hereditary. Of the stipendiary 
headmen, three perform police duties only and four police and 
revenue duties. Of the hereditary headmen, 347 perform revenue, 
327 perform police, and 696 perform revenue and police duties. 
The headmen’s yearly emoluments consist partly of cash payments 
and partly of land grants. The cash emoluments vary from £4 16,?. 
to £9 12,9, (Rs. 48 - 96) and average £6 14,?. (Rs. 67). Of £9276 
(Rs. 92,760) the total yearly charge on account of village headmen 
£1962 (Rs. 19,620) are paid in cash and £7314 (Rs.73,140) are met by 
grants of land. To keep the village accounts, draw up statistics, and 
help the village headmen, there is a body of 693 village accountants, 
of whom twenty-four are stipendiary and 669 are hereditary. Each 
accountant has an average charge of about two villages, containing 
about 1155 people and yielding an average yearly revenue of about 
£374 (Rs. 3740). Their yearly pay averages about £9 12$. (Rs, 96). 
It amounts to a total cost of £6676 (Rs. 66,760). 

Under the headmen and accountants are the village servants with 
a total strength of 5266. These men are liable both for revenue 
and for police duties. They are Musalm&ns, or Hindus generally 
of the Eoli, Mhar, and M&ng castes. The total yearly grant for the 
support of this establishment amounts to £13,791 (Rs. 1,37,910), 
averaging £2 12 $. (Rs.26) to each man or an average cost to each 
village of £12 14s. (Rs. 127). Of this charge £13,484 (Es. 1,34,840) 
are met by grants of land and £307 (Rs. 3070) are paid in cash. 

The average yearly charge of village establishments may be thus 
summarised ; 


Kolhapur Village Establishments, 1884. , 


1 1 

£. 

Es. 

Headmen ... ...j 

9276 

92,760 

Accountants ... ...j 

6676 

66,760 

Servants ... 

13,791 

1,37,910 

Total ... 

29,743 | 

2,97,430 


Eolh&pur land tenures belong to three main classes, alienated or 
ind-m , State or sheri, and personal or rayatmr. Alienations are of 
two kinds, mams or assignments of land or land revenue and 
nemmdxs or cash allowances. Each of these has four varieties, 
charitable or dharm&ddya and other personal grants, temple grants 
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or demsthdn , political grants, and grants for non-military service. 
Most alienations were made "between 1618 and 1838. At present 
(1884) nearly half of the Kolhapur territory is alienated to feuda- 
tories, saranjdmddrs, sarddrs, petty indmddrs, and servants. 1 The 
State or sheri lands are the Raja’s personal holdings. In 1881-82 
they covered an area of 5811 acres assessed at £2346 (Rs. 23,460) and 
yielding a rental of £3723 (Rs. 37,230). These lands are managed 
by the district revenue officers who let them to the highest bidder for 
a term of years. Of the individual or rayatv&r tenure the chief 
varieties were mirdsi or hereditary under which so long as the holder 
paid his fixed rental he could not be ousted ; upri or casual under 
which at the end of one or two years the land might be given to a 
fresh holder ; dial khand under which the holder paid something more 
or less than the fixed bigha rate ; and mtcmi or pal ah rayatvdr that 
is hereditary proprietary under which hereditary officers such as the 
village headman ovpdtil, the village accountant or kulkarni, the district 
superintendent or deshmuhh , and the district accountant or deshpdnde , 
held lands at something less than the usual rate of assessment. 

Of other tenures were makta khand or contract sum, the holder 
under which paid a certain sum of money or a certain quantity of 
grain without reference to the usual rate of assessment ; haul or 
istd'Va , that is lease tenure, under which arable waste was given to 
be brought under tillage at a certain rent for a certain number of 
years, either unvarying under a simple haul or gradually rising 
under an istdva haul or increasing lease ; bhdg gamin or share-land 
under which the holder paid to the State half, one-third, or one- 
fourth of the produce of the land; karddva gamin under which 
the holder was paid a fixed sum, while the land remained in the 
possession of the State which was responsible for its tillage ; sanadi 
j amin or deed-land under which land was granted for service, but 
in the accounts was not shown in the grantee’s possession but as a 
debit to service ; makta or contract, under which villages were farmed 
for fixed amounts to be paid to the State without regard to the 
amount of revenue realised by the contractor who, how'ever, had no 
authority to transfer or in any way dispose of the lands in the 
possession of permanent holders ; khoti apparently originally lump 
sum under which the rents of a village were not collected from the 
individual holders, but in a lump from the contractor or khot, who, 
except lands in the possession of permanent holders, was allowed to 
transfer or in axiy other way dispose of village lands. 

Besides the lands which came under these tenures, some were given 
for tillage by public auction to the highest bidder. In hilly tracts, 
under the system known as kiimri, , patches of land were tilled by land- 
holders according to their convenience. After the crops were sown 
the patches were inspected by State servants with the aid of a jury 


1 As many of the alienations were held under doubtful titles, the necessity of 
inquiring into them was admitted at an early period of British management. The 
work of this inquiry was taken up by Major Graham the first Political Superintendent 
of KolMpur. 
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of respectable landholders and hereditary officers of the village to 
which the lands belonged, and part of the produce was fixed as the 
State share. 

Besides the regular assessment, various taxes were imposed on the 
land. These cesses were generally called pattis and bdbtis . When 
these extra taxes were first imposed, they were said to be for a time to 
meet some special State requirement ; once introduced they were never 
abolished and continued permanent taxes blended with the ordinary 
land revenue. 1 

The revenue history of KolMpur falls under three periods. The 
first of 136 years between the establishment of the KolMpur State 
in 1708 and the direct interference of the British Government in 
1844 when a State karbhdri or minister was appointed to administer 
the State ; the second of twenty-three years between the appointment 
of a minister in 1844 and the introduction in 1867 of the regular 
revenue survey settlement ; and the third is between 1867 and 1884. 

Of the changes in the land management during the first period 
(1708-1844) little is known. Most of the old records have been 
either burnt or otherwise destroyed. From such sources of information 
as remain, it seems that in early times the arable lands of each 
village were divided into separate holdings and a rate fixed on each 
holding. In the beginning of the eighteenth century when Kolhapur 
became the head-quarters of a separate Mar&tha State the system 
founded by Shivaji the Great was completely carried out. The 
affairs of the State were conducted by the prince with the aid of 
a council styled rdjmandal of eight ministers or ashtapradhdn . 
During this (1708 - 1844) period Kolhapur was almost ceaselessly 
engaged in war with the neighbouring chiefs. No record of the 
condition of the people or of the country at that time has been traced. 
In theory the village constitution and the duties of the hereditary 
village officers were the same as they now are. In practice village 
officers had much more power than they have now. In the troubles 
and irregularities of those times there was no constant steady pressure 
of higher authority. The village officers were left to use their 
influence as they chose. They transferred lands without authority, 
changed village accounts to suit their purpose, and practised many 
forms of oppression and tyranny. The hereditary village officers 
were the sole managers of their villages, and the weal and woe of 
the landholding villagers rested in their hands. Np uniform system 
for collecting* the revenue was in force and the means employed in 
recovering arrears were generally oppressive and cruel. The lands 


1 The chief of these cesses, some of which were received in kind, were : gavat veth, 
a grass-cutting cess ; patdl patti, a tax on forage ; gone patti, a tax on timber ; mirds 
patti, a tax on hereditary land ; hot patti, a fort tax ; urus and pir patti, a fair cess ; 
sddilvdr patti, a contingent cess ; tupvargat , a butter cess ; jhdd patti, a roadside 
tree cess j tamhi a nd bhopid patti, a cucumber and gourd cess ; a pond water cess ; a 
grain -carrying cess ; manlat patti, a jury cess ; vargat patti, a revenue cess ,* tola patti, 
a deficiency cess ; Rdngna patti, a cess to keep up the Hingna fort ; galla patti, a grain 
cess ; jdgri patti , a sugar cess ; a maize ear cess ; and mogham patti , a vague cess. 
Some of these cesses are still { 1884) levied in alienated and unsurveyed villages. 
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were divided into sixteen classes : Mlvat or black ; khdri or brackish 
(soft) ; mdni or blackish (hard) ; tdmbola or red (first sort) ; tcwibad 
or red (second sort) ; mala or land irrigated by a river ; matt or 
alluvial land ; g ere at or black soil mixed with stones ; mol or upland ; 
Unit or rice ; malkat or land situated at the village boundary ; barad 
or rice ground left after yielding a crop of plantlets to rest for the 
next year ; regad or black soil mixed with sand ; masdr or black ; 
bagayat or garden ; and chunkhad or land mixed with mortar. The 
bigha rates of assessment varied from 7| d, to £3 Is, (5i as . to 
Its. 30 1) for dry-crop glands, and from 8s. to £5 8s, (Its. 4 - 54) for 
garden lands. 1 

Assured possession and enjoyment of land seems to have been 
unknown. The terms of sanads or land grants and other records 
seem to show that any land under whatever tenure it was held might 
be taken from its. owner and granted to some one else. Instances are 
known in which hereditary holders of lands or mirdsddrs were 
summarily ousted to make room for favourites of the prince or even 
of influential State servants. Lands were granted in indm or rent- 
free by a mdmlatdar or even by hereditary village officers. Many 
land grants were made in return for presents or nazars of cash, horses, 
weapons, gardens, articles of curiosity, or other objects held in special 


1 The details are : Kolhapur Dry-crop Bigha Rates. 
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value by the prince. Several petty land grants were made by ShaMji 
or Bdva Saheb Maharaj between 1834 and 1837. The lands granted 
in indm were generally arable waste which the prince was anxious 
should be brought under tillage. As a rule no land was granted 
rent-free or on a quit-rent without a present or nazar . The land 
management was without system. The regular revenue constantly 
fell short of the State needs and special cesses had to be levied to 
make good the balance. Many departments were in charge of petty 
officers styled mdmlatdars, who had under their control a certain 
number of villages, the revenue of which they collected and applied 
to the expenditure of the departments with which they were entrusted. 

The first change introduced by the State manager or Jcdrhhdri 
appointed by Government in 1844 was to reduce the number of the 
fiscal sub-divisions. The officers who, with the title of mdmlatddrs , 
were placed in charge of these new groups, were ordered to work, as 
far as possible, in accordance with the system in force in British 
districts. Waste lands were gradually brought under tillage and 
material Improvements were made in the system of settling and of 
collecting the State demands. Under Daji Pandit (1844 - 1854) no 
change was made in the land tenures or in the rates of assessment. In 
1862 it was found that in many cases landholders had larger areas 
of land than were shown in the accounts, that the lands were not 
properly classified, and that the rates of assessment were not fixed on 
any uniform system. These defects, combined with a great rise in 
grain prices, showed that a fresh survey and general revision of rates 
were necessary. In 1864 a rough measurement and classification of 
lands called dcigmn , and revision of rates were begun by the State 
minister Eamrav. The work continued till 1866 when it was stopped 
by the death of the prince. The rates introduced under this survey 
varied from 6d. to £2 5s. (Es.|-22-|) a bigha in dry-crop lands and 
from 6$. to £4 7s. §d. (Es. 3 - 43§) a bigha in garden lands. 1 The 
result of these revised rates was an increase in the revenue of about 
£17,500 (Es. 1,75,000) or twenty-five per cent. 2 


f The details are : Kolhapur Dry-Crop Bigha Rates, iS6U- 1866. 
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Kolhapur Garden Bigha Rates, 186/+-18G6. 
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2 Compared with 1862-63 the total land revenue collections in 1867-68 showed 
a rise from £70,077 (Rs. 7,00,770) to £89,878 (Es. 8,98,780) or 28* per cent. Of this 
increase of nearly two lakhs of rupees, about 1§ IdhU or £17,500 may be said to be 
due to the new rates. ' ■ 
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Further experience of this ddgvari survey showed that, though an 
improvement on the former state of affairs, it was not based on any 
scientific system or conducted by competent men. Colonel Gr. S. A. 
Anderson the Political Agent, himself an old survey officer, applied 
to Government to sanction the introduction of the regular revenue 
survey into the KolMpur territory ; and his proposal was sanctioned 
in November 1867. Since then the survey has been carried on under 
the control and superintendence of the Survey Commissioner. 
Excepting Bhudargad all the sub-divisions have been surveyed and 
settled. Of the four feudatory States, Kagal and Ichalkaranji have 
been surveyed and settled, and the work is in progress in Yish&lgad 
and Bavda. Most of the old forms of individual or rciyatvar tenure 
have merged in the revenue survey tenure and extra petty taxes have 
ceased in those parts where this survey has been introduced and 
completed. The immediate results of the survey were the resumption 
of encroachments in alienated and other lands, and the occupation of 
arable waste, by which the revenue has been increased from year to 
year. Apart from the survey the revenue has also been increased 
by the resumption of alienations under the rules of the Alienation 
Inquiry. Compared with 1867-68, the collections in 1881-82 show 
an increase from £89,878 (Rs. 8,98,780) to £117,777 (Rs. 11,77,770) 
or a rise of thirty-one per cent. 1 The details of the survey settlement 
in each group are : 

In the Ichalkaranji feudatory state, survey measuring was 
begun in 1§65 and finished in 1867 and classing was begun in 
1868 and finished in 1869. The survey rates were introduced into 
eleven villages in 1869-70. They were arranged in six classes 
with highest dry-crop acre ratds of 7s, 6d. (Its. 3f) for Ichalkaranji; 
6 s. 6 d, (Rs. 3 p) for four villages close to Ichalkaranji in the Ranch- 
ganga valley; 5s. (Rs. 2|) for three villages, two of them beyond 
Nipaiii and one near Ichalkaranji but not in the Panchganga valley ; 
4s. (Rs. 2) for one village to the west of Nipani on the hills; 3 s. 6d . 
(Rs. If) for one village far away to the north-east and near the 
Thsgaon sub-division in Sdtara ; 2s. 6d. (Rs.l|) for one village far to 
the east and near the Athni sub-division in Belgaum. The collec- 
tions in the first year of settlement £7062 (Rs. 70,620) showed an 
increase of 2*06 per cent over the collections £6915 (Rs. 69,190) 
of the year before the settlement. Under the survey rates the 


1 The details are : Kolkdpur Land Revenue , 1 SW- 18 S 1 . 
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collections rose from £7062 (Rs. 70,620) in 1869-70 to £7421 
(Rs. 74,210) in 1881-82. The details are : 

Ichalkaranji Revenue, 1868-1882. 
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In the Kagal feudatory State, survey measuring was begun 
in 1866 and finished in 1868 and classing was begun in 1868 
and finished in 1869. Survey rates were introduced in 1870. Of 
forty-six villages thirty-four were State and twelve were 
alienated. They had an area of 82,390 acres or 129 square miles 
with 49,064 people or 380 to the square mile. The estate, chiefly 
the villages near Edgal and to the east of Belgaum-KolMpur road, 
was generally well placed for markets. The climate was generally 
good, but especially towards the west the rainfall was rather too 
heavy for good dry-crop tillage. The villages on the extreme west 
were rather rice than dry-crop villages, and the prevailing crop in 
them was rdgi . Under the survey • settlement the villages were 
arranged in five classes. Three villages to the north-east of Khgal 
formed the first class with a highest dry-crop acrS rate of 7s, 
(Rs. 3J) ; Ehigal was placed in the second class with 6.9. (Rs. 3); 
nineteen villages to the west and sc*uth-west of Kagal were placed 
in the third class with 5s, 6cl. (Rs. 2|) ; eleven villages to the west 
and south-west of the third class formed the fourth class with a rate 
of 5s, (Rs. 2|) ; twelve villages in the extreme west and south-west 
of the estate formed the fifth class with a rate of 4.9. 6d. (Rs.2J). 
For the rice land of all the -villages a highest acre rate of 16.s\ (Rs, 8) 
was fixed, giving an average acre rate of 6.9. 7\d, (Rs. 3-^), For 
garden lands highest acre rates of 12s, (Rs, 6) for well-water and 
16,9. (Rs. 8) for channel-water were fixed. Compared with the 
collections of 4868-69 the survey rental on the tillage area showed a 
fall from £5450 (Rs. 54,500) to £5328 (Rs. 53,280) or of 2*23 per 
cent. The details of the settlement are : 

Kdgctl Survey Settlement , 1870, % 
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Under the survey rates the collections rose from £5144 (Rs 
51,440) in 1870-71 to £6191 (Rs. 81,910) in 1881-82 or 20*35 per 
cent. The details are : 
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Rdgal Survey Results , 1870-1882. 
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Rs. 

54,335 

I 57,079 
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1199 
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In the Alta sub-division survey measuring was begun and finished 
in 1867-68 and classing was begun and finished in 1869-70. In 
1870-71 survey rates were introduced in thirty-one State villages. 
Their area was 96,521 acres or 151 square miles and they had 
67,664 people or 448 to the square mile. The villages had great 
natural advantages ; they had a good climate, were fully peopled, 
and were within easy reach of trunk roads and good markets. The 
existing assessment was very unequal. Some villages paid rates 
double those of others though their soil was of the same quality. 
In many villages the pressure of the existing rates was severely 
felt and a good deal of arable land was waste. Under the 
survey settlement the thirty-one villages were arranged in two 
classes with highest dry-crop acre rates of 7 s. Qd. (Rs. 3|) for 
nine villages and of 7s. (Rs. 34) for twenty-two. Tor rice land 
of which there were only 362 acres, the highest acre rate was fixed 
at 18s. (Rs. 9). The rice land was of very indifferent quality and 
the average acre rate amounted to 5s. 7 §d. (Rs. 2 |f). The highest 
garden acre rate for well water was fixed at 13s. (Rs. 64), and 
for lands watered partly by wells and partly by channel at 16s. 
(Rs*. 8) . Compared with the preceding year’s collections the survey 
rental on the tillage area showed a decrease from £12,005 to £11,535 
(Rs. 1,20,050 to Rs. 1,15,350) or 3’91 per cent. Under the survey 
rates the collections rose from £10,988 (Rs. 1,09,880) in 1870-71 to 
£13,128 (Rs. 1,31,280) in 1881-82. The details are : 

Alta Survey Results , 1870-1882, 


Year, 
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Alienated 

Revenue 

Adjusted. 

Year. 

Collec- 

tions. 
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Rental. 
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Adjusted. 

1870- 71 ... 

1871- 72 ... 

1872- 73 ... 

1873- 74 ... 

1874- 75 ... 

1875- 76 ... 

Rs. 

1,09,876 

I 1,11,446 
1,12,363 
' 1,13/44 
1,15,248 
1,16,613 

Rs. 

3693 

1 1615 

4166 
4546 
4591 
4724 

Rs. 

1,10,007 

1,08,547 

1,07,499 
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1,02,486 

1876- 77 ... 
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1SS0-S1 ... 
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Rs. 

1,17,799 
! 1,22,746 
1,26,101 
1,27,975 
1,30,730 
1,31,277 

Rs. 
5360 
5431 
3726 
4348 
[ 4344 

4421 | 

Rs. 

1,00,600 

95.502 
93,674 
91,224 

88.503 
87,900 


In the Shirol sub-division survey measuring was begun in 1867-68 
and finished in 1868-69 and . classing was begun, in 1869-70 and 
finished in 1870-71. Survey rates were introduced into a group of 
204 villages between 1870 and 1872. At the time of settlement 
these villages contained 59,495 acres or ninety-three square 
miles with 30,428 people or 327T8 to the square mile. Under the 
survey settlement they were arranged in two classes and charged 
highest dry-crop acre rates of 7s. 6d. (Rs. 3J) in 15-| villages and 
7s. (Rs. 3|) in five villages. The highest garden acre rates were 
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17s. (Rs. 8|) for channel water and 15$. (Rs. 7|) for well water. 
Compared with the average collections of the ten previous years 
the survey rental on the tillage area showed an increase from 
£8174 (Bs. 81,740) to £9251 (Bs. 92,510) or a rise of 13*17 per cent. 
The following statement shows the collections between 1854 and 


Shirol Revenue, 1854-1882. 
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Rental. 
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Adjusted. 

Year. 
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txdns. 
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Rental. 
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Revenue 

Adjusted. 



'Rs. . 

Rs. 

Rs. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1854 

55 ... 

60,730 



1876-77 ... 

1,00,531 

5830 

63,375 

1868 

G9 ... 

95,826 



1877-78 ... 

1,05,821 

4227 

60,020 

1871 

72 ... 

97,005 

4153 

67,580 

187.S--79 ... 

1,05,951 

r 4094 

59,538 

1872 

73 ... 

98,606 

5102 

66,099 

1879-SO ... 

1,07,429 

1 4014 

58,120 

1873 

74 ... 

j 99,034 

5135 

65,648 

1880-81 .. 

1,08,487 

; 3828. 

57,257 

1874- 

75 ...! 

1,00,119 

5138 

64,560 

1881-82 ... 

1,10,417 

3869 

55,120 

1875- 

76 

1,00,180 

5345 

64,209 






The Bayba g petty division of Shirol was settled in 1871-72. It 
contained sixteen State villages with an area of 75,039 acres or 117 
square miles and 8296 people or 70*90 to the square mile. Under 
the survey settlement the villages -were arranged in four classes with 
highest dry-crop acre rates varying from 5a. (Bs. 2|) to 2$. 6d. 
(Rs. l \ ) . In the first class was placed one village which was detached 
from the rest of the tract and lay at the crossing of the Krishna 
on the Chikodi-Tdsgaon road. For this village a highest dry-crop 
acre rate of 5s. (Bs. 2J) was fixed. Two villages to the east of the 
first class and in the west of the main tract formed the second class 
with a rate of 3 s. 6d. (Rs. If). Nine villages to the east of the 
second class and with a worse rainfall formed the third class with a 
rate of 3s. (Bs. 14). Four villages «£n the extreme east and worst 
of all in point of rainfall formed the fourth class with a rate of 
2 $.6d. (Bs. 1J). Except BayMg, none of these villages had 
much garden land. The highest garden acre rate was fixed 
at 13s. (Bs. 6ijr) ,* and most of the watered fields were assessed at 
acre rates varying from 8s. to 10s. (Bs. 4 - 5). Compared with the 
average collections of the twenty years before, the survey rental on 
the tillage area showed an increase from £665 (Bs. 6650) to £1380 
(Rs. 13,800) or a rise of 107*51 percent, and compared with the 
preceding year’s collections, an increase from £1246 (Rs. 12,460) to 
£1380 ( Rs. 13,800) or a rise of 10*75 per cent. During the eleven 
years of the survey lease, the collections have risen from £1452 to 
£1815 (Rs. 14,520-18,150). The details are: , 

Rdyhdg Survey Results, 1871 - 1888. 
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Rs. 

Rs. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1871-72 ... 

14,624 

832 

18,472 

1877-78 ... 

15,800 

2842 

15,197 

J 872-73 .J 

14,706 

881 

18,1.09 

1878-79 ... 

12,439 

6742 

14,001 

1873-74 ... 

15,053 

900 

17,893 

1879-80 ... 

13,156 

6680 ! 

14,010 . 

1874-75 ... 

!' 15,619 

784 

17,436 

1880-81 ... 

14,993 

18,149 

' 5824 - T 

23,033 

1875- 76 ... 

1876- 77 •• 

25,630 

15,420 

: 838 

1414 

17,371 

17,005 

1881-82 ... 

6003 

9640 


In Karvir survey measuring was begun in 1869 and finished 
in 1871 and classing was begun in 1872 and finished in 1879. Of 135 
villages, one State village and twenty-six alienated villages have not 

B 569 — 33 . 
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been settled. The remaining 108 villages, ninety State and eighteen 
alienated, were settled between 1872 and 1883/ The State villages 
were settled in three groups : the first in 1872-73, the second in 
1875-76, and the third in 1878-79. Of these the twenty-three State 
villages settled in 1872-73, lay immediately round Kolhapur and 
included the lands of that city. This group contained 58,600 
acres or ninety-two square miles and 65,022 people or 706*75 to the 
square mile. 1 2 The twenty-three villages were arranged in three 
classes and charged highest dry-crop acre rates varying from 8s. 
(Its. 4) to 7s. (Rs. 3§). The town of Kolhapur and the neighbour- 
ing villages were placed in the first class ; villages a little further 
removed from Kolhapur were put in the second class ; and villages 
at a still greater distance from the town formed the third class 

The details are : ^ _ 

Karmr Survey Bates , 1872-73. 


Class. 

Highest Acre Rate. j 

Dry 

Crop, 

Rice. | 

Channel 
Water. J 

| Well 
Water. 


Rs. a. 

Rs. a. 

Rs. a. 

Rs. a. 

I 

4 0 

9 0 

| 10 0 

6 S 

II 

3 12 | 

8 0 

10 0 

, 6 8 

Ill 

3 8 

8 0 

i 

10 0 

6 S 


These rates were higher than those adopted for the Alta, Shirol, 
and K£gal sub-divisions. The increase was required as Kolhapur and 
its immediate surroundings have an advantage over the villages of 
other sub-divisions in climate, communications, and market. Com- 
pared with 1870-71 the collections in 1881-82 showed a rise from. 
£5795 (Rs. 57,950) to £7292 (Rs. 72,920) or an increase of 25*83 
per cent. The details are : 

Karvir Revenue, 1850 - 1882. 


Year. 

Collec- 

tions. 

Waste 

Rental. 

Alienated 

Revenue 

Adjusted. 

Year. 

Collec- 

tions. 

Waste 

Rental. 

Alienated 
. Revenue 
Adjusted. 

1850-51 ... 

Rs. 

26,760 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1876-77 ... 

Rs. 

58,385 

. Rs. 
9214 

Rs. 

67,342 

1870-71 ... 

57,950 i 



1877-78 ... 

61,162 

8965 

65,070 

1872-73 ... 

58,000 

7760 

69,411 

1S78-79 

68,223 

2789 

64,104 

1873-74 ... 

1 58,710 

7951 

68,584 

1S79-80 ... 

70,n30 

2850 

62,218 

1874.-75 ... 

58,659 

8351 

68,053 

1880-81 ... 

72,412 

72,920 

2j£85 . i 

60,206 

1875-76 ... 

l 58,601 

! 8691 

67,663 

1881-82 ... 

2400 

59,035 


These details show that during six years ending 1878 the rental of 
the arable wastd* increased from £776 (Rs. 7760) to £896 (Rs. 8960). 
This spread of arable waste was due to a series of bad seasons 
culminating in the 1876-77 famine. Since 1878 there has been 
steady improvement, and by 1882 the arable waste was reduced 
to one-third of what it was in 1872. The assessment of encroach- 
ments in alienated holdings has also materially contributed to the 
increase of collections in later years. 

The second group of Karvir State villages, settled in 1875-76, 


1 State villages settled, twenty ’three in 1872-73, seventeen in 1875-76, and fifty hi 
1878-79 ; alienated villages settled, one in 1880-81, three in 1881-82. and fourteen in 
1882-83. 

2 The high density is due to the inclusion of the Kolhapur city people in the total. 
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contained seventeen villages to the north and west of Kolhapur and 
outside the circle of villages in the first group. The villages to the 
west of Kolhapur were not so well placed as those in the first group 
either in climate or communications ; the rainfall was heavier and 
the soil poorer, rdgi took the place of jvdri the staple dry grain of the 
plain. This second group contained 22,148 acres or thirty-five 
square miles, and 12,414 people or 354*68 to the square mile. The 
highest acre rates introduced "by the survey in this group were : 
For six villages close to the city of Kolhapur 8s. (Rs. 4) for dry-crop 
and 18s. (Rs. 9) for rice land, and for nine villages somewhat farther 
from KolMpur 7s. 6d. (Rs. 3§) for dry-crop and 18s, (Rs. 9) for rice 
land. An exceptional dry-crop rate of 4s. (Rs. 2) was fixed for the 
village of Jaital which lay on the high land south of Kolhapur 
and was somewhat inaccessible for carts. The highest rice acre rate 
for this village was fixed at 14s. (Es.7). For Sandal, a part hill and 
part plain village, highest acre rates of 2s. 6d . (Rs. 1|) for dry-crop 
and 14s. (Rs, 7) for rice land were adopted. Compared with 1874-75 
the collections at survey rates in 1881-82 showed a rise from £2788 
(Rs. 27,880) to £3026 (Rs. 30,260) or an increase of 8*53 per cent. 
The details are.* Karvir Revenue, 1854 - 1882. 


Year. 

Collec- 

tions. 

Waste 

Rental. 

Alienated 

Revenue 

Adjusted. 

Year. 

Collec- 

tions. 

Waste 

Rental. 

Alienated 

Revenue 

Adjusted. 

1854-55 

1874- 75 

1875- 76 

1870-77 
1877-78 ...J 

Rs. 

18,506 

27,876 

26,370 

23,530 

24,832 

Rs. 

2787 

6111 

5006 

Rs. 

26,059 

25,794 

24,702 

1878- 79 

1879- 80 ... 

1880- 81 
IS81-S& 

Rs. 
26,931 
28,099 
29,700 
! 30,262 

Rs. 

4644 

4522 

3958 

341 m 

Rs. : 
23,901 
22,801 
21,831 
21,650 


These details show that during the qfiief famine year (1876-77) the 
rental of arable waste rose from £279 (Rs. 2790) to £611 (Rs.6110) 
and though since then the arable waste has steadily fallen the area 
is still (1882) in excess of what it was in 1875-76. The increase in 
collections is mainly caused by resumptions of encroachments in 
alienated holdings. 

The third group of Karvir villages settled in 1878-79, contained 
fifty villages mostly to the south-west and west of Kolhapur. 
These villages pass through every grade from excellent dry-crop 
villages in the Dudhganga and Bhogfivati valleys to pure hill 
villages, where rice and kumri or wood-ash are the chief forms of 
tillage. These villages contained 55,380 acres or 86*5 square miles, 
and 24,190 people or 279*65 to the square mile. Under the survey 
settlement they were arranged in six classes with highest dry-crop 
acre rates varying from 8s (Rs. 4) to 4s. (Rs.2). The details are ; 

Karvir Survey Acre Kates, 1878-79. 




. Highest Acre Rate, j 



■ Highest Acre Rate, j 

Class. 

Villages 

Dry 

i-.'Crop; - 

A 

Rice. 

Kumri 

or 

Wood- 

ash 

Tillage. 

Class. 

Villages 

Dry 

Crop. 

Rice. 

Kumri 

or 

Wood- 

ash 

Tillage. 




Rs. 

: Rs. 

Rs. 



Rs. , 

Rs. 

Rs. 

' 1 ' ... 

1 

4 

9 

1 

IV 

15 

3 

9 

1 

II 

17 


: 9 

1 

V 

11 

2| 

1 8 

1 ' 

III 

3 . 

34 

, 9 

1 

vx 

3 

2 

8 

1 
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Compared with 1875-76 the collections at survey rates in 1881-82 
showed a fall from £5549 (Rs. 55,490) to £5441 (Rs. 54,410) or a 
decrease of 1*94 per cent. The details are : 

Karvir Revenue, 1856*1882, 


Year. 

Collec- 

tions. 

Waste 

Rental. 

Alienated 

Revenue 

Adjusted, 

Year. 

Collec- 

tions. 

Waste 

Rental, 

Alienated 

Revenue 

Adjusted. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


Rs. 

Es. 

Rs. 

1856-57 

31,278 



1879-80 

51,496 | 

27S9 

29,259 

1875-76 1 

55,490 



1880-81 ... 

53,641 

2194 

27,545 

1S7S-79 

49,921 1 

| 

3571 

30,057 

1881-82 ... 

54,409 ! 

1782 

27,270 


Iii Panhala survey measuring was begun in 1868 and finished, in 
1871 and classing was begun in 1872 and finished in 1876. Of 204- 
villages, two deserted villages, eight suburbs of the Panhala fort, 
and twenty-six alienated villages were still unsettled in 1881-82. 
The remaining 168 villages, 160 State and eight alienated villages, 
were settled between 1875 and 1882. 1 The State villages were settled 
in four groups, one in 1875*76, a second in 1876-77, a third in 1877-78, 
and a fourth in 1878-79. The details are: The first or 1875 
group contained thirty villages, some in the valleys of the X a sari 
and Yarna rivers and some on the lofty Panhala range. The 
area of this group was 43,272 acres or 67*3 square miles with 24,878 
people or 371*91 to the square mile. The highest acre rates 
introduced by the survey were : For the Kodoli village in the plain 
country of t^e Yarna valley and for the two villages of Porla and 
Yavlujh on either bank of the Kasari river, a highest acre rate of 
7s, 6d. (Rs. 3|) for dry-crop and 18s. (Rs. 9) for rice land ; for 
eight villages in the Yarna and* Kasari valleys, but somewhat further 
removed from Kolhapur and great lines of communication, a 
highest acre rate of 7s, (Rs. 3^) for dry-crop and 16s. (Rs. 8) for rice 
land ; for six villages that lay more to the west and were on the 
Panhala range and had a heavier rainfall, 6s. (Rs. 3) for dry-crop 
and 16s. (Rs. 8) for rice land; for the hill villages of Ambavade 
and Bhadal on a spur of the Panhala range, 4s. (Es. 2) for dry- 
crop and 14s*. (Rs. 7) for rice ; for eleven villages on the top of the 
Panhala range and at no great distance round Panhdla itself, 2s. 6d . 
(Rs. If) for dry-crop and 14s. (Rs. 7) for rice land. Though so 
far to the east these eleven villages were similar in their tillage to 
ghat or Mdval villages, ndclini being the staple dry-crop and rice 
tillage common. <* For hill villages their rates seem high. Rut, though 
very similar to hill villages, they had the advantage of a high road 
passing through the middle of them, an advantage very rarely 
enjoyed by villages in the hills near the Sahyadris. Except the 
hill villages and those on the flanks of the hills, the highest garden 
acre rate was fixed at £1 (Rs. 10) for channel-water and 136*. 
(Rs. 6|) for well-water. To meet the case of garden lands on rivers, 
watered by lifts from budkis, the Survey Commissioner allowed a 


1 State villages settled, thirty in 1875-76, sixty-five in 1876-77, seventeen in 1877-78, 
and forty-eight in 1878-79 ; alienated villages settled, three in 1877-78 and five in 
1881-82. 
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proportionate reduction for each lift down to the fourth and at the 
fifth left the assessment at the full dry-crop rate. In the hill villages 
the highest garden acre rate was fixed at 9s. (Es. 4|) for well water 
and 146*. (Es. 7) for channel-water. In very little land does the 
actual rate exceed half of this amount. In a few villages in this 
group ? while the village itself was well placed in the plain, it had a 
hamlet or majra whose lands were somewhat inaccessible . In such 
cases the lands of the hamlets were grouped with the hill villages. 
Compared with 1874-75 the collections at survey rates in 1881-82 
showed a rise from £3674 (Es, 36,740) to £5250 (Es. 52,500) or an 
increase of 40*28 per cent. The increase was chiefly due to the 
reduction of alienations. The details are : 


Panhd la Revenue, 1874 - 1882. 


Tear.' 

Collec- 

tions. 

Waste 

Rental. 

Alienated 

Revenue 

Adjusted. 

Year. 

Collec- 

tions. 

Waste 

Rental. 

Alienated 

Revenue 

Adjusted, 


Es. 

Es, 

Es. 


Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

1874-75 

80,742 



1878-79 ... 

42,971 

3572 

33,758 

1875-76 

40,020 

2947 

36,460 

1879-80 ... 

45,287 

2434 

32,568 

1876-77 ... 

40,608 

3592 j 

30,139 

18SO-81 

46,779 

2195 

31,306 

1877-78 

42,598 

3400 

34,217 

1881-82 ... 

52,504 

1996 

25,754 


The second or 1876 group contained sixty-five villages, some 
in the valleys of the Kasari and Kumbhi rivers and some in the 
valley of the Varna river north of the Panhala range. All the State 
villages of north-west Panhala were included in this group. They 
covered an area of 69,385 acres or 108 square miles and had 22,852 
people or 211*59 to the square mile, all of them agricultural. 
Under the survey settlement the sixty-five State villages were 
arranged in seven classes with highest dry-crop acre rates varying 
from 76 '. (Es. 34) to 26 . 6d. (Es, If ). The highest rate was for good 
dry-crop villages on the open plain and in the valleys of the rivers, 
and the lowest for a hill village on a spur of the Panhala hills. A 
uniform highest acre rate of 16s. (Es. 8) was adopted for rice 
tillage. The more westerly villages had some disadvantage in 
communication, but this disadvantage was modified by the 
higher value of rice in proportion to hulk compared with dry-crop 
produce. The acre rates adopted for the garden lands generally 
were £1 (E» 10) for channel-watered lands and 13s. (Es. 6f) for 
well-watered lands. In a few cases 146 . (Es.7) the acre were levied 
on the better class of well-gardens. The details are : 


Panhala Survey Rates , 1876-77. % 


..... 

Class. . 

Vil- 

lages, 

Highest Acre 
Rate. 

Average Acre Rate on 
Occupied Land. 

Dry 

Crop. 

Rice. 

Dry-Crop. 

Rice. 

Garden. 




Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

I ... 


15 

H 

8 

15 6 

4 3 1 

511 5 

■II ... 


16 

3 

8 

0 14 9 

4 6 11 

5 14 5 

Ill ... 


6 

2h 

8 

0 9 7 

4 10 1 

5 7 7 

IV ... 


16 

2 

8 

0 8 3 

4 8 3 

4 14 11 

V ... , 


9 

If 

8 

0 4 5 

4 11 2 

4 8 6 

VI ... 


2 

if 

8 

0 2 11 

4 5 1 


VII ... 


1 

n 

8 

0 8 3 

5 2 7 

. .... 

Total 


65 

... 


0 11 5 

4 6 8 

5 30 6 
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Compared with 1874-75 the collections at survey rates in 1881-82 
showed a rise from £4971 (Rs. 49,710) to £5819 (Rs. 58,190) or an 
increase of 17*05 per cent. The increase is partly due to resumption 
of alienated lands. The details are : 


Panhdla Revenue, 1855 - 1882 . 


Year. i 

Collec- 

tions. 

Waste 

Rental. 

Alienated 

Revenue 

Adjusted. 

Year. 

Collec- 

tions. 

Waste 

Rental. 

Alienated 

I Revenue 
Adjusted. 

1855-56 

Rs. 

26,733 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1878-79 

Rs. 

48,732 

Rs. 

9318 

Rs. 

30,625 

1874-75 ...' 

49,715 



1879-80 

50,126 

9031 1 

29,464 

1876-77 

50,850 

4612 

ss'ioo 

1830-81 

52,937 

. 7621 

28,066 

23,496 

1877-78 

1 _ - 

48,662 ! 

8620 

31,882 

1881-82 

58,187 

6890 


The third or 1877 group contained seventeen villages mostly 
either on or to the north of the Kasari river. They covered an area 
of 37,487 acres or fifty-nine square miles and had 8987 people or 
150*62 to the square mile. Under the survey settlement the seventeen 
villages were arranged in six classes with highest dry-crop acre 
rates varying from 7s. (Rs. 3-|) to 8s. (Rs. 1|). The highest acre 
rate for rice land was fixed at 2s. (Re. 1) and for kumri or wood-ash 
tillage at Is. (8 as.). Compared with 1875-76 the collections at survey 
rates in 1881-82 showed a rise from £1600 (Rs. 16,000) to £1897 
(Rs. 18,970) or an increase of 18*56 per cent. The details are : 

Panhdla Revenue , 1856 - 1882. 


Year. 

Collec- 

tions. 

<r 

Waste 

Rental. 

Alienated 

Revenue 

Adjusted. 

Year. 

Collec- 

tions. 

Waste 

Rental. 

Alienated 

Revenue 

Adjusted. 

1S56-57 
1875-76 .... 

1877- 78 J 

1878- 79 

Rs. 

10,333 

I 16,000 

1 16,632 
15,450 

Rs. 

3051 

4584 

Rs. 

64(30 

6190 

1879- 80 

1880- 81 
1881-82 

Rs. 
15,276 
17,916 
| 18,970 

Rs. 

5018 

2670 

2502 

Rs. 

5936 

5637 

4738 


The fourth or 1878 group contained forty-eight villages 
generally to the west of the Panhala sub-division. They covered an 
area of 106,814 acres or 167 square miles and had 17,125 people or 
102*54 to the square mile. The population was distributed with 
very unequal density, being much thicker in the eastern villages 
than in those near and on the Sahyadris. Under the survey 
settlement these villages were arranged in six classes* with highest 
dry-crop acre rates varying from 7s. (Rs. 3|) to 2s. 6d. (Rs. 1|-). 
The details are : Panhdla Survey Rate?, 1878-79. 


Class. 

Villages 

C Highest Acre Rato, 

Class. 

Villages! 

Highest Acre Rate, j 

Dry 

Crop. 

Kumri 

or 

Woodash 

Tillage. 

Rice. 

Dry 
Crop. ! 

Kumri 

or 

Woodash 

Tillage. 

Rice. 



Rs. 

Rs. j 

Rs. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

I 

4 

3£ 

1 

9 

IV 

2 

2 

1 

8 

II 

7 

3 

1 

9 

V 

11 

J-J- 

3 


III 

4 

2* 

1 

8 

VI 

20 

if 

1 

I 6 


Compared with 1875-76 the collections at survey rates in 1881-82 
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showed a fall from £2158 (Rs. 21,580) to £2118 (Rs. 21,180) or a 
decrease of X'85 per cent. The details are : 

Panhala Revenue , 1856 - 1888* 


. Year. 

Collec- 

tions. 

Waste 

Rental. 

Alienated 

Revenue 

Adjusted. 

Year. 

Collec- 

tions. 

Waste 

Rental, 

Alienated 

Revenue. 

Adjusted. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


Rs. 

i Rs. 

Rs. 

1856-57 

11,929 



1879-80 

15,129 

15,439 

7623 

1875-76 

21,676 ! 



1880-81 ... 

19,190 

12,004 

6998 

1878-79 

15,644 

Am ! 

7832 

1881-82 ... 

21,182 

11,345 

5627 


Iii Gadinglaj survey measuring was begun in 1874-75 and 

finished in 1878-79 and classing was begun in 1878-79 and finished 

in 1879-80. In 1880-81 survey rates were introduced in fifty-four 

State villages with an area of 87,297 acres or 136 square miles 

with 40,428 people or 297 to the square mile. Under the survey 

settlement these villages were arranged in four classes with highest 

dry crop acre rates varying from 7s, (Rs. 3|) to 4s. 6A (Rs. 2-}). 

The details are : „ y . 7 . a ^ oy 

Gadinglaj Survey Rates , 1880-81. 


Class. 

Villages. 

Highest Acre Rate . | 


Dry Crop. 

Rice. 

I. ... 

23 

Rs. a. 

3 8 

Rs. a. 

10 0 

II. 

16 

3 0 

9 0 

III. 

11 

2 10 

9 0 

IV. 

4 

2 4 

9 0 


Compared with the preceding ye art collections the survey rental 
on the tillage area showed an increase of £5790 (Rs. 57,900) or two 
per cent. 

The following is a summary of the chief available season details 
during the fourteen years ending 1 862 and the nine years ending 
1882 : 

In 1849 the season on the whole was favourable. The early 
rainfall was rather scanty, but the late rain was excessive in some 
parts injuring the crops. The outturn both of the early and late 
crops, rico, jvdri, bdjri , gram, peas, cotton, and tobacco, was good. 

In 1850 the season on the whole was much below the average. 
The rainfall between June and September w r as unseasonable, and 
except those on black soil the crops were much injured. Copious 
rain in October did much good. 

In 2851 the rainfall was sufficient and the harvest good. Heavy 
rain in October did some damage to the crops on low grounds and 
on the banks of rivers. 

In 1852 the season was on the whole an average season. Except 
in the Gadinglaj sub-division, the rainfall was excessive. Up to the 
middle of September forty-one inches of rain fell. The early harvest 
was good, but owing to heavy falls in October the late crops were 
injured. Public health on the whole was good. 
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In 1853, except in the Bhudargad and Gadinglaj sub-divisions 
and the Bavda state, the rainfall was insufficient. The early 
harvest was half the average and the late crops were poor. 

In 1854 the season was on the whole an average season. Except 
in Alta and Shirol the early rain was sufficient. Heavy falls in 
October injured the late crops, chiefly millets, gram, cotton, and 
tobacco. Grain prices rose in June but fell in the harvesting season. 
During the latter part of the rainy season small-pox and diarrhoea 
prevailed in Kolhapur town and suburbs. Otherwise public health 
was good. 

In 1855 in June July and August the rainfall was very scanty in 
Shirol, Alta, and Gadinglaj. Wells and streams dried and rice, 
ndchni , sciva , sugarcane, tur } tobacco, and cotton entirely failed. 
Grain rose very high and the poorer classes were in great distress. 
Pears of scarcity were somewhat allayed by slight showers in 
September and October. In other parts of the Kolhapur State the 
rainfall was sufficient and in some of the Bavda villages near the 
Sahyadris the rain was so heavy as to damage the rice and vcvri. 
Heavy showers in October did much good to all cold weather crops 
except tobacco and bdjri which were beaten down. Public health 
was good. 

In 1856 the rainfall was sufficient, the harvest full, and grain 
cheap. Cholera prevailed in July and August. 

In 1857 the season on the whole was half the average. The early 
rains were sufficient, but owing to scanty late rainfall the late crops 
suffered. Cholera prevailed in June and July. 

In 1858 the rainfall was scanty in some parts and heavy in others 
and the crops suffered. In Alta and Shirol the young rice plants 
and other crops were eaten by insects. 

In 1859 the season was on the whole favourable. Some injury 
was done to sugarcane by a disease called lakhia. 

In 1860, except for garden crops, the rainfall was sufficient. 
Cholera prevailed in August and September. 

In 1861 the season on the whole was above the average. Between 
August and October cholera prevailed, and in one month out of 200 
cases more than half the number proved fatal. 

In 1862 the early rainfall was sufficient. The late rains were 
abundant and the late crops were above the average. Between 
July and October cholera of a mild type prevailed in Kolhapur and 
Ajra. 

In 1874 the rainfall was unfavourable for the early crops, but 
heavy enough for the late crops. Out of a demand of £89,650 
(Rb. 8,96,500), £86,833 (Rs. 8,68,330) were collected, £20 (Rs. 200) 
remitted, and £2797 (Rs. 27,970) left outstanding. 

In 1875 the early crops suffered from want of rain and 
the late crops from heavy rains in the middle of the cold season. 
Cholera and small-pox prevailed, and out of 127 persons attacked, 
fifty-eight died. Out of a demand of £91,052 (Rs. 9,10,520), 
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£86,977 (Rs. 8,69,770) were collected, £24 (Rs. 240) remitted, and 
£4051 (Rs. 40,510) left outstanding. 

In 1876 tlie season was very unfavourable. Both the early and 
late crops in great measure failed Shirol suffered most, in it 
scarcely a field yielded. Cholera twice broke out and public health 
was not good. Out of a demand of £93,055 (Rs. 9,30,550), £82,946 
(Rs. 8,29,460) were collected, £32 (Rs. 320) remitted, and £10,077 
(Rs. 1,00,770) left outstanding. 

In 1 877 the rainfall was abundant but unseasonable, considerably 
damaging the late crops. Cholera was severe. Out of a demand of 
£98,537 (Rs. 9,85,370), £91,555 (Rs. 9,15,550) were collected, 
£131 (Rs. 1310) remitted, and £6851 (Rs. 68,510) left outstand- 
ing. 

In 1878 the rainfall was 50*65 inches. Cholera prevailed and 
public health was not good. In 1878 jvari and bdjri prices were 
double and wheat prices four times those of 1875. Compared with 
1876 and 1877 rice was somewhat cheaper. The high prices were 
due to the small local stock. Out of a demand of £99,025 
(Rs. 9,90,250), £93,880 (Rs. 9,38,800) were collected, £42 (Rs.420) 
remitted, and £5103 (Rs. 51,030) left outstanding. 

In 1879 the rainfall was seasonable and favourable and the 
harvest good. Rice suffered a little from want of rain and jvari 
from blight. Public health was good. Out of a demand of £ 1 02,444 
(Rs. 10,24,440), £97,795 (Rs. 9,77,950) were collected £62 (Rs. 620) 
remitted, and £4587 (Rs. 45,870) left outstanding. 

In 1880 the rainfall was below the average. It was not well 
distributed and the crops suffered. The harvest was poor, but 
grain prices fell. Public health was good. Out of a demand of 
£111,691 (Rs. 11,16,910), £104,508 (Rs. 10,45,080) were collected, 
£42 (Rs. 420) remitted, and £7141 (Rs. 71,410) left outstanding. 

In 1881 the rainfall was very short. The wells did not fill and 
the rivers were unusually low. This affected the well and canal 
irrigation and materially reduced the area under sugarcane, the most 
important crop. The harvest on the whole was fair, rice yielding 
about a half and jvari gram and wheat about a three-quarters 
crop. The markets were well su|)plied with grain and prices 
remained low throughout the year. Public health was not good. 
Cholera and cattle disease prevailed, and hundreds of cattle died. Out 
of a demand of £112,852 (Rs 11,28,520), £109,287 (Rs. 10,92,870) 
were collected, £112 (Rs. 1120) remitted, and £3453 (Rs. 34,530) 
left outstanding. 

In 1882 the early harvest was on the whole fair, but the late 
crops were far from favourable. In October, locusts partially 
destroyed the early crops in some places and the want of the 
usual October storms and rainfall greatly damaged the late crops. 
Public health was not good. Cholera, hooping cough, and 
measles prevailed. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

JUSTICE. 

Before 1845 when it came under British superintendence, 
Kolhapur had no regular courts for administering justice. In 
rural parts civil justice was administered by the pdtil or headman 
and in towns by other higher revenue officers. A. complaint being 
made, the pdtil with the help of the hullmrni or accountant tried 
to settle the dispute amicably. If they failed, the dispute was 
referred to a panchdyat or jury. The higher revenue officers also 
followed the same system. The disputes usually referred to the 
panchdyat were about boundaries, lands, inheritance, and succession. 

The jurisdiction of the panchdyat was solely based on the consent 
of the contending parties. The word literally signifies a jury of 
five* but as a fact there was no limit to the number of members. 
Sometimes a whole village constituted itself as a panchdyat and 
sometimes the proceedings were conducted under the supervision 
of a State officer. The first step was to take the rdjindmds or 
agreements ot the parties to submit the dispute to arbitration. 
Then followed their harinds or statements of their respective cases. 
The parties were also made ^to enter into security bonds or 
jamin-Jcatbds binding themselves to abide by the decision of the 
panchdyat. The court sometimes examined the parties. It received 
all the evidence both documentary and oral and accepted as evidence 
letters from absent witnesses. It then decided the matter according 
to the custom of the country on the evidence before it. Sometimes 
resort was had to ordeal. For instance the dispute was ended by 
one of the parties taking out a piece of iron from boiling oil, or by 
one of the disputants being taken out of the waters of a sacred river. 
Generally the panchdyat held its sittings in a sacred plaSe such as the 
temple of the village god and in important cases it went to a place 
noted for its special sanctity. The proceedings of the panchdyat 
were often reduced to writing and contained a summary of the 
pleadings and evidence and ended with the verdict. This paper is 
known under the various names of panchdyatndma 3 rdvaddpatra , or 
mahajar ; sometimes the party defeated passed a document to the 
winner which was called a khutpatra 1 in which he admitted his defeat 
and agreed nob to molest the winner in future. The award of the 
panchdyat was generally willingly submitted to, but in cases where 
it was necessary to execute it by force the State officer obtained 
execution for the successful party by issuing the necessary orders 
and even royal mandates or djndpatras were issued for the purpose. 


1 The word khutpatra literally means a letter of end and was so named because it 
put an end to the dispute. 
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Refusal to submit a matter to a panchdyat was looked upon as an 
indication of fraud and tlie party who refused to submit his dispute 
to the panchdyat , or having agreed to do so did not put in his 
appearance .before it, lost his case. Generally the decision was final 
but in exceptional cases a new trial was allowed. This system of 
administering justice though open to many objections was popular 
with the people and satisfied their wants so long as the disturbed 
state of the country and the weakness of the government tended to 
preserve a strong communal feeling among the village communities, 
and the potent voice of the village elders was universally respected. 

In administering criminal justice the panchdyat was rarely 
employed. In villages the pdtil took cognizance of small offences 
such as petty thefts, abusive language and simple hurt, and, having 
examined the parties and witnesses orally, either punished the 
offender with a small fine, or put him into the stocks, or sometimes 
imprisoned him in the village chdvdi. Above the pdtil was the 
kamAvisddr or mdmlatdd/r who investigated into murders, dacoities, 
and robberies and submitted the proceedings for final disposal to the 
huziir or Raja’s court. Sometimes these cases were handed over to 
the nydyddhis h . 

The chief offences were treason, murder, dacoity, robbery, adultery, 
theft, and hurt. The usual forms of punishments were death, 
mutilation, imprisonment, and fine. Of these fine was most common. 
There was hardly any offence which could not be punished with simple 
fine. Sometimes murderers were compelled to mak<^ compensation 
to the family of the victim. Land thus given in compensation was 
called hhunhat } Mutilation was generally inflicted on women for 
adultery. There were no regular prisons, but offenders were 
confined in forts, and in Kolhapur itself there were cells in the 
centre of the city near Rankoba’s temple. Prisoners were dieted on 
unwholesome food. Death was inflicted in various ways, by hanging, 
beheading, blowing from a gun, throwing off a precipice, trampling 
under an elephant’s foot, or by sill or impalement. In 1821 the 
Mohite who attacked and murdered the Raja Aba Saheb was 
trampled under an elephant’s foot. Execution by sul consisted in 
impaling the offender on an iron stake fixed upright in the ground. 
Besides these there was a punishment called dhind kddlme which was 
considered most ignominious. It consisted in making a man ride 
on an ass with his face which was besmeared with lampblack, 
towards the tail, and parading him in this condition through the 
town or village with the accompaniment of a drum. He was 
expelled from the town or village. In the absence of definite rules 
much was left to the discretion or rather the whim of the individual 
officer and sometimes punishments were accompanied with various 
cruelties. 

The jdgirddrs and inferior sarddrs and mamddrs exercised both 
civil and criminal jurisdiction within their jdgirs , saranjams, and 
indms . Their jurisdiction varied according to their position in the 
Darbdr , the highest being empowered to inflict even death. 


1 Khunkat also applies to grants made by the State to destitute relations of the 
murdered person. 
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When the territories surrounding the Kolhapur State came 
under British control the neighbourhood of a strong and just power 
began to hare some influence on the judicial administration of the 
State. For in 1825 it appears that the reigning R4ja was advised 
by Mr. Baber, the then Principal Collector of the Southern Maratha 
Country, to appoint a slices tri and a kazi to whom all disputes were 
to be submitted for adjudication. He was instructed that though he 
might remove them for misconduct he should not otherwise interfere 
with them. After this event the nydyddhish appears to have regained 
some of his lost influence as his decisions latterly appear to be more 
frequent. In 1842$a£i or widow-immolation was abolished and in 1843 
the sale of children prohibited. About 1844-45 when the State came 
under British superin tendence, judicial administration was very badly 
conducted. In 1845 the late Mr. Reeves described it thus : 
* The judicial system of Kolhapur though founded on the ancient 
Hindu institute has been administered in such a manner as to leave 
room for injustice and oppression of every sort. The administration 
of justice has evidently depended entirely on the caprice of a few 
irresponsible agents at the huzur . In the districts the m&mlatdars 
have been all-powerful and below them again the pdtils. The 
government has at the same time been so inefficient and weak 
that it may be safely asserted that the village townships, those 
indestructible atoms of which the Hindu policy is made up, have 
alone prevented it from falling to pieces/ 

For about . four years alter Kolhapur came under British 
superintendence, mamlatdars as before were allowed to try civil 
and criminal cases. In 1848 three regular civil courts were 
established, two for mundfs *and one for a sadctr amin . The 
munsifs had power to try suits up to £500 (Rs. 5000) and the sadctr 
amin up to £1000 (Rs. 10,000). Against their judgment appeal 
lay to the Political Superintendent and a final appeal to 
Government. As regards the criminal administration the mamlatdars 
of the six sub-divisions or jpetds and the hdrbhdris or managers of 
Ravda VisMlgad and Kdgal had power to award sentences of fine 
up to £5 (Rs. 50) and of imprisonment for not more than three months. 
In the city of Kolhapur the court of the nydyddhish or Judge had 
power to fine up to £20 (Rsr200) and to imprison r up to three 
years, and the hotvdl or city magistrate tried petty criminal cases 
with power to' fine up to £2 10$. (Rs.25) and imprison up to 
thirty days. The- highest criminal court was that of the Political 
Superintendent assisted by assessors who also heard appeals from 
the decisions of the inferior courts. The Political Superintendent 
had powers similar to the Sessions Judge in British districts. 
There were no definite laws on any subject but the courts were 
guided by the spirit of the Bombay regulations unless they were 
found to conflict with the established customs of the State. For 
instance in the execution of the decrees of civil courts no house 
required for the residence of a judgment-debtor was liable to sale 
unless it had been specifically assigned as security for payment 
of the decreed debt and declared by the court as liable to sale ; no 
lands on any account were liable to sale and further no judgment- 
debtor was liable to imprisonment in consequence of failure to pay 
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the decreed debt. The jurisdiction of the jdgird&rs was retained 
but they were not allowed to pass sentences of death or imprisonment 
for more than ten years ; besides they were required to report the 
more heinous offences to the Political Superintendent. 

This state of things continued up to 1862 when Shivdji or 
B&ba Shheb MaMraja was placed in charge of the administration 
of the State. This made certain changes necessary. The 
nydyddhish or Native Judge was allowed to pass sentences up to 
seven years but sentences in excess of three years were subject 
to confirmation by the Maharaja. Appeals against the decisions of 
the inferior civil and criminal courts lay to His Highness the 
Maharaja who was also empowered to pass any sentence up to 
death ; but sentences of death required Government confirmation. 
The Maharaja’s decisions in civil suits were not open to appeal. 
By the agreement which was entered into between the Maharaja 
and the British Government the jurisdiction of the principal Jdgirddrs 
was limited to seven years* imprisonment and cases requiring 
capital punishment and imprisonment for more than seven years 
were to be sent up to the Political Agent 1 * for submission to Govern- 
ment. In 1866 owing to the death of Shivaji the British 
Government resumed the administration of the State and the system 
of judicial administration was remodelled. 

# In 1867 the nydyddhish was invested with the following powers. 
In civil suits of the nature of small causes and not exceeding £50 
(Rs. 500), one appeal was allowed from the subordinate courts to 
the nydyddhish. In the other suits tried by the subordinate courts 
an ordinary appeal was allowed to the nydyddhish and a special 
appeal to the Political Agent. Suits above £1000 (Rs. 10,000) were 
tried originally in the nydyddhish 3 s court with an appeal to the 
Political Agent. In criminal matters the nydyddhish had the powers 
of a District Magistrate for the whole territory. He was also 
invested with the powers of an Assistant Sessions Judge and 
allowed to try cases which the Political Agent might refer to him. 
The Assistants to the Political Agent were also empowered to 
exercise powers of Assistant Sessions Judges and in civil matters to 
try appeals referred to them by the Political Agent. About this 
time the Indian Penal Code and the Criminal Procedure Code (Act 
XXV of 1861) were introduced. Under this Act the mamlatd&rs 
were made second class sub-magistrates and their powers of 
punishment were reduced from three months to one ^nonth. Though 
the Penal Code was introduced adultery by a woman was punished 
with mutilation as formerly. 

In 1878 the then new Criminal Procedure Code, Act X. of 1872, 
was introduced. Under this Act the mamlatdars were invested 
with powers of a second class magistrate and could inflict 
imprisonment for six months and fine up to £20 (Rs. 200). 
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In tie beginning of 1874 two new officers called the District 
Officers were appointed and they were invested with the powers of 
a first class magistrate and placed each in charge of a division of 
the State. In 1879 the Code of Civil Procedure, Act VIII of 
1859, was introduced but the old practice in the execution of 
decrees, as stated above, was retained. The State hdrbhdri was 
invested with the powers of an assistant judge in civil and criminal 
matters. 

Before 1882 when the Regency Council was formed, the Political 
Agent had the powers generally exercised by the British High 
Court. Prom 1882, the Regent in Council has been the final court 
of appeal and revision. At present (1883), as regards civil 
administration Kolhapur has nineteen courts, one of the Regent in 
Council, one of the Chief Judge, one of the assistant judge, one of 
sadar amin, and fifteen of munsifs. The Chief Judge has the powers 
of a Distinct Judge and his assistant those of an assistant judge. The 
sadar amin has powers to try suits up to £1000 (Rs. 10,000). Of 
the fifteen munsifs seven are stipendiary and the rest honorary ; 
two belong to Kolhapur proper and the rest to dependent jdgirs 
and saranjdms. Of the stipendiary munsifs two are at Gadinglaj 
and Shirol. The munsifs have powers to try suits of not more 
than £500 (Rs. 5000). The joint officer at Katkol has power to 
try suits of not more than £2 10s. (Rs. 25). 

For the purposes of criminal administration Kolhapur has forty 
courts, one the Regent in Council, one of the Chief Judge, one 
of the assistant judge, four of first class, twenty- one of second class, 
and twelve of third class magistrates. Besides these the chiefs of 
Bavda and Kagal have powers to imprison up to seven years. 

During the minority of jdgirddrs their kdrbhdris have the powers 
of a mdmlatddr and a munsif. On attaining majority the 
jdgirddrs are given judicial powers varying with individual ability 
and intelligence. At present (1883) except Bavda and Kagal, 
all jdgirddrs have the powers of a second class magistrate in 
criminal cases and those of a munsif in civil cases. 

During the seven years ending 1883 the number of suits decided 
varied from 3614 in 1882 to 3153 in 1879 and averaged 3412. Of 
these the number of regular suits varied from 2699 in 1883 to 2198 
in 1879 and averaged 2473; and the number of ex-parte decisions 
varied from 533^in 1879 to 426 in 1880 and averaged 481. During 
the same seven years the yearly value of suits decided varied from 
£36,290 in 1883 to £27,029 in 1879 and averaged £30,622 ; and the 
average value of each suit decided varied from £10 6s. (Rs. 103) in 
1883 to £7 Us. (Rs. 78) in 1877. 

Of 3521 suits disposed of during the year 1883, 160 were for the 
possession of land, 151 were otherwise connected with land, *. 
seventeen were for hahs or perquisites, and 3193 for debts and movable 
property. Of these suits two were valued above £1000, one between 
£ 1 000 and £500, twelve between £500 and £250, eleven between 
£250 and £100, forty-two between £100 and £50, seventy-nine 
between £50 and £30, 393 between £30 and £10, 686 between £10 
and £5, 1981 between £5 and £1, and 314 less than £1. 


!■ 
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During the seven, years ending 1883 the number of appeals 
disposed of in the subordinate appellate courts varied from 243 in 
1882 to ninety-two in 1881 and averaged 172. Of 172 appeals 
disposed of in 1883 thirty-four were decreed for appellants, ninety- 
ve for respondents, twenty-five were remanded, eight dismissed 
on default, five adjusted or withdrawn, four amended, and one 
otherwise disposed of. During the same seven years the number of 
appeals and special appeals disposed of by the Regent in Council 
and the Political Agent varied from eighty-five in 1880 to six in 1877 
and averaged forty-one ; the balance of these appeals at the close of 
the year the 31st of March varied from 108 in 1878 to twenty-four 
in 1883 and averaged sixty. Since 1879, owing to the introduction 
of Act VIII of 1859 which prohibits special appeals on questions of 
fact, the number of special appeals has notably decreased, the fall 
in 1880 being thirty-three against ninety-six in 1879. 

During the seven years ending' 1883 the number of applications 
for execution of decrees disposed of varied from 2861 in 1881 to 
2027 in 1878 and averaged 2401. Of 2629 applications disposed 
of in 1883, 614 were by private settlement, 1578 by execution of 
decrees, and 437 were dismissed owing to non-appearance of 
applicants. The following statements show in tabular form the 
working of the civil courts during the seven years ending 1883 : 


Original Civil Suits , 1877 -1S8S. 


Year. 

Pending- on 
1st April. 

Instituted 
during the 
year. 

Received by 
transfer, 
&c. 

Total. 

Decided on 
merits. 

Dismissed 
on default. 

Adjusted or 
withdrawn. 

Referred to 
other courts 

Otherwise 
disposed of. 

Total. 

Balance on 
31st March. 

1877 

531 

3908 

48 

44S7 

< 

2568 

502 

529 

1 


3600 

887 

1878 

887 

2917 

42 

3846 

2417 

500 

368 

119 


3410 

436 

1879 

436 

3147 

36 

3619 

2198 

533 

414 

8 


3153 

460 

1880 

510 

3267 

28 

3805 

2167 

426 

447 

6 


3346 

459 

1881 

459 

3458 

31 

3918 

2366 

474 

401 



3241 

707 

1882 

707 

3722 

61 

4490 

2599 

454 

458 

103 


3614 

876 

1883 

870 

3504 

99 

4479 

2699 

474 

314 

4 


3521 

958 


Value of Suits, 1877-1883, 


Year. 

Suits. 

> 

Value of Suits. 

Year. 

Suits. 

Value of Suits. 

Total. 

Average. 

Total. 

Average 

; 

1877 ...| 

3600 ! 

& 

28,100 

£ s. 

7 16 

1381 

3241 

£ 

27,331 

£ s. 

8 8 

1878 

3410 

31,837 

9 6 

1882 

3614 

34,734 

9 12 

1879 

3153 

27,029 

8 11 

1883 

3521 

36,290 ; 

10 6 

1880 

3346 

29,033 

8 13 



* 



Su hordmate Appeals , 1877 - 1883. 


Year. 

Pending on 
1st April. 

© 

© 

fl . 

£ -5 

+* % a 
S-d & 

Reeeivedby 
transfer. ‘ 

Total. 

Decreed for 
appellant. 

Decreed for 
respondent. 

Remanded. 

Dismissed 
on default. 

Adjusted or 
withdrawn. 

Amended. 

Otherwise 
disposed of. 

Total. 

Balance on 
31st March. 

1877 

31 

226 ! 


257 

48 

90 

24 

13 


3 


178 

79 

1878 ! 

79 

194 | 


273 

60 

135 

20 

IS 

... 

8 

2 

230 

37 

1879 . 

37 

153 


190 

30 

91 

20 

12 


1 

1 

155 

85 

1880 

40 

146 | 


186 

28 

71 

14 

7 

3 

2 

1 

126 

60 

1881 

60 

190 i 


250 

22 

40 

13 

7 

3 

7 

„ , 

92 

158 

1882 

158 

175 


333 

47 

136 

28 

0 

2 

24 

- ... 

243 

90 

1883 

90 

105 

i 

256 

34 

95 

: 

25 

8 

5 

4 

1 

172 

84 
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Regent in Council: Appeals and Special Appeals, 1877-1883. 


Year. 

Pending 
on 1st 
April. 

Admitted 
during the 
year. 

Total. 

Disposed 
of during 
the year. 

Balance 
on 31st 
March. 

1877 

65 

47 

112 

6 

106 

1878 

106 

61 

167 

59 

108 

1879 

108 

37 

145 

49 

96 

1880 

96 

22 

118 

85 

33 

1881 

33 

22 

55 

28 

27 

1882 

27 

41 

[ 68 

38 

30 

1883 

30 

19 

49 

25 

24 


Application for Execution of Decrees, 1877-1883, 



1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

1883. 

Applications. 








Balance on 1st April 

545 

378 

423 

411 

504 

430 

517 

Filed during the year ... 

2151 

2072 

2103 

2281 

2787 

2751 

2727 

Total ... 

2696 

2450 

2526 

2692 

3291 

31 SI 

3244 

Disposed op. 








By private settlement ... 

743 

582 

551 

571 

702 

571 

614 

By execution of decrees... 

1253 

1109 

1265 

1235 

1607 

1661 

1578 

Transfer to other Courts 

10 

28 

24 

9 

41 

18 


Dismissed owing to non- 








appearance of applicants. 

312 

308 

27S 

373 

511 

414 

437 

Total ... 

2318 

j 2027 

2118 

21SS 

( 2861 

2664 

2629 

Balance on 31s b March ... 

378 

423 j 

n*. 

o 

CD 

i 504 

430 

517 

615 


Registration of documents was unknown previous to 1859 in 
which year an office was opened for this purpose in the Political 
Superintendents office. The rules of registration then introduced 
were based on Regulation IX.«o£ 1827 and Acts I. and XIX. of 1843. 
This system continued in force till the beginning* of 1875 when a 
body of new rules based on Act VIII. of 1871 was adopted and a 
separate registration department organised. The department is at 
present worked by a District Registrar 1 and eleven sub-registrars 
of whom seven are special and four other officers doing the duties 
of sub -registrars in addition to their own. There is a sub-registrar 
at the head-quarters of each sub-division. The working of the 
department is superintended by the Chief Revenue Officer as the 
Inspector General of Registration, the District Registrar, and the two 
District Officers. According to the registration report for 1883-84 
the gross receipts for that year amounted to £1230 14s. (Rs. 12,307) 
and the charges* to £476 6s. (Rs.4763), thus leaving a credit balance 
of £754 8s. (Rs. 7544). Of 2398 the total number of registrations, 
517 were deeds of sale, 1597 of mortgage, twenty-one of gifts of 
immovable property, 119 of leases, 106 of miscellaneous documents 
relating to movable property, nine of wills, four of bonds, and 
twenty-five of sundry documents. The total value of property 
affected by registration amounted to £77,858 6s. (Rs. 7,78,583). 

The administration of criminal justice was carried on in 1883 by 
the Political Agent assisted by his assistant and thirty-nine 


i The Daftarddr is ex-officio District Registrar. 
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magistrates. Of these latter one was the nydyddhisJi or District 
Magistrate, four magistrates of the first class of whom two 
belonged to the Kolhapur State proper and two to feudatory States ; 
twenty-one magistrates of the second class of whom eleven, belonged 
to the Kolhapur State pro per,, four to feudatory States, and sis: to 
inferior jdgirddrs; and thirteen magistrates of the third class 
seven belonging to the Kolhapur State proper, three to feudatory 
States, and three to inferior jdgirddrs. 

During the year 1883 these magistrates disposed of 3498 cases. 
Of these 1614 or 46 per cent were discharged without trial, 417 or 
12 percent acquitted, 1351 or 39 per ceut convicted, 114 or 3 per 
cent committed to the sessions, and two otherwise disposed of. 
During the same year the three sessions courts at Kolhapur Bavda 
and Kagal disposed of 116 cases. Of these fifty or • 43 per cent 
were acquitted, fifty-three or 45 per cent convicted, and thirteen or 
11 per cent referred to the Regent in Council or Bombay Govern- 
ment. The following* tables show the working of these courts during 
the seven years ending 1883 : 


Magistrates’ Courts, 1877-1883 , 


Year. 

Under trial 
on 1st April. 

>rs be 

r=5 H 0J 
>> 

£L a? 

*03 

© 

EH 

Discharged 

•without 

trial. 

Acquitted. 

Convicted. 

Committed 
to the 
Sessions. 

Otherwise 

disposed 

of. 

Total. 

Balance on 
31st March. 

1877 

55 

7917 

7972 

1999 

510 

4994 

162 

256 

7921 J 

la 

1878 

55 

5303 

5358 

1441 

443 

2910 

87 

428 

5309 

49 

1879 

49 

3856 

3905 

1149 

314 

1940 

93 

381 

3877 

28 

1880 

28 

3387 

3415 

935 

246 

1423 

127 

654 

3385 

30 

1S81 

30 

3458 

3488 

896 

Sll 

1706 

104 

456 

3473 

15 

1SS2 

15 

3791 

3806 

1619 

431 

*1609 

95 

3 

3757 

49 

1SS3 

49 

3500 

3555 

1614 

417 

1351 

114 

2 

3498 

57 


Sessions Courts , 1877 - 1883, 


Year. 

Under 
trial on 
1st 

April. 

Com- 

mitted 

during 

the 

year. 

Total. 

Acquit- 

ted. 

Con- 

victed. 

Referred 
to Gov- 
ernment 
or Re- 
gent in 
Council. 

Other- 

wise 

disposed 

of. 

Total. 

Balance 
on 31st 
March. 

1877 ... 

33® 

162 

195 

71 

78 

17 


166 

1 29 

1878 ... 

29 

87 

316 

48 

45 

6 


99 

17 

3879 ... 

17 

93 

110 

35 

59 

■ 12 


106 

4 

1880 ... 

4 

127 

131 

29 

93 

6 


128 

3 

1881 ... 

3 

104 

107 

31 

67 

3 

"i 

102 

5 

1882 ... 

5 

95 

100 

32 

48 

11 


91 

9 

18S3 ... 

9 

114 

123 

50 

53 

13 


* 116 

7 


There is no regular village police. The revenue headman or 
pdtil as a rule performs the duties of a police pdtil. The headman 
is assisted by the shetsandis or watchmen. The village police 
are empowered to act under the Village Police Act VIII of 
1867. The police pdtil is subject to the control of the nydyaclhish 
or District Magistrate hut his appointment and removal rest with 
the revenue authorities. The police pdtil of one village has power 
to try petty offences and several other pdtils will also be given the 
same powers, 
b 561—35 
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The chief criminal tribes are the Kaikddis, Mhars, Mangs, Berads, 
Pardhis, Garudis, Kolhatis, Bhamtas, and Yadars, all of whom 
come from the South Deccan or Madras. They are basket-makers, 
cattle-dealers, day-labourers, and sometimes beggars. The Kaikadis 
and Kolhatis are well known gang robbers, the Bhamtds are noted 
pickpockets, and the Yadars are generally given to house- 
breaking. The resident tribes such as Mhars and Mangs are subjected 
to strict police supervision by their presence being required at 
a daily muster in each village and their not being allowed to 
leave it without a pass from the police pdtil. The other wandering 
tribes are watched in their movements while passing through the 
territory. 

Formerly gang robberies were numerous, but of late years they 
have greatly decreased. A notable gang robbery was committed in 
1879. Its object was to restore the Pretender Ohima Saheb to the 
Kolhapur gddi. In this they were encouraged by the dacoities 
committed in neighbouring British districts by Hari Kamoshi and 
Vasudev Balvant Phadke. 

The police duties in former times were performed by the patil 
and the higher revenue officers assisted by the village watchmen 
and the shetsandis. After the State came under British 
superintendence in 1844-45, the shetsandi militia both horse and foot 
who held lands for military service were entrusted with police 
duties under the village police pdtil and their lands continued to 
them. The following arrangements were made with regard to the 
police of the State. A certain portion of the shetsandis slept at 
the chdvdi during the night, and took the nightly guard ; others 
lined the roads on bazar dr market days, protected passes and 
forest wastes, and assembled when called out in mass; whilst 
detachments of trained horse and foot w r ere stationed at the head- 
quarters of each or sub-division. Orders were issued by the 
police pdtil who had also the charge of mustering the predatory 
tribes, of granting them passes without which they could not 
leave their villages, and of keeping a general supervision over 
the villagers and over all strangers who might visit the village. 
Above the pdtil the shaikhddr had the surveillance ^over a certain 
number of villages and the mamlatdar superintended the sub-division 
generally. Should a disturbance occur the village horsemen were 
despatched with the intelligence to the mamlatdar. The report was 
taken in turn r by the horsemen in the nearest localities. The 
shetsandis assembled and when the mamlatdar approached, a 
respectable force assembled in readiness for tracking and pursuit. 
In each sub-division a police Icdrkun , attended by a party of ten 
horsemen, was continually moving about during the fair season from 
village to village, to superintend the general arrangement, to 
report on the efficiency of the police agents, to obtain intelligence, 
and to afford any assistance which might he required. Independent 
of the rural police each peta or sub-division was furnished with a 
body of shibandi amounting together to 8059 and receiving a 
monthly pay of £412 17s. (Es. 4128-J), They were armed with 
swords and shields and generally stationed at the head-quarters of the 
sub-division, A small body of police, one ndik and twenty-nine men, 
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was organized for the protection of Kolhapur city and another party 
of two ndiks and twenty- five men was stationed at Panhala which 
had been notorious in former days as the head-quarters of depredators. 
In course of time the offices of shaikh ddrs and police kdrkuns were 
abolished and the sketsandi horsemen also disappeared. In 1869 
the police department was separately organized and fauzddrs or 
chief constables appointed for each sub- division, and the mdmlatddrs 
were directed to allot half of the sepoys at their disposal to the 
fauzddrs. This newly constituted police was at first placed under 
the superintendence of the nydyddhish . In 1870 the police 
department was organized on its present footing and placed under 
a district officer with the designation of Chief Police Officer, The 
police force was also with occasional small additions raised to its 
present strength. 

The force is at present 486 strong* and consists of the 
Chief Police Officer corresponding to the Police Superintendent 
in the British districts, a special police officer corresponding to 
a police inspector, seven fauzddrs or chief constables, six for the 
several sub-divisions and one for the city, thirteen jamaddrs, 
twenty havilddrs , forty-six ndiks , and 898 constables. It is 
maintained at an annual cost of £5850 16s. (Rs. 58,508). On an 
area of 1961 square miles and a population of 624,827, these figures 
give one constable for every four square miles and 1285 people, 
and a cost of £2 14s. 6d. (Rs. 2*7 to the square mile or 2d. 
(1| as.) to each head of the population. Of the total police force, 
seven fauzddrs , ten jamaddrs , and six havilddrs are in charge of 
divisions and sub-divisions ; a body of fifty that is one jamdddr , 
five havilddrs , five ndiks , and thirty-nine peons remain at the 
head-quarters ; three ndiks and thirty-nine peons are employed 
in escorting prisoners ; one ndik and sixty-six peons are employed 
in guarding the district and the city jails ; eighteen peons serve as 
orderlies to the fauzddrs or jamaddrs in charge of stations; one 
havilddr, thirty ndiks , and 1 04 peons are stationed at the twenty- 
eight different police posts in the districts and twelve police 
stations in the city; one havilddr , one ndik, and forty-two peons are 
allotted to magistrates and other officers ; sixteen peons are employed 
in serving processes ; one ndik and five peons are placed at the 
disposal of the excise department ; one ndik and three peons are 
employed at the lunatic asylum ; and two jamaddrs , seven havilddrs, 
four ndiks , and sixty-one peons are employed .pn miscellaneous 
police work. 

Of these 806 are Marathas, 100 Mahomedans, twenty-five 
Brahmans, eight from each of the castes of Lingayats Rajputs 
and Kolis, five Dhangars or Shepherds, four Mangs, three from each 
of the castes of Jains Barbers and Bhois, two Mhars, and one from 
each of the castes of Prabhus, Gosavis, Vanis, Tailors, Potters, 
Butchers, Washermen, and Vadars. 

Fifty of the force are drilled and provided with firearms ; the rest, 
except the fauzddrs and j amdddrs -who are armed with swords, are 
provided with batons. Fifty-four only out of the whole force can 
read and write, but there is a police school established to teach 
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the rest to read and write and also to give them some knowledge of 
their duties. 

Besides this, of the police force kept in feudatory States the 
Ichalkaranji force is sixty-two strong maintained at a yearly cost 
of £472 4s. (Rs. 4722), the Yishalgad force is forty-six strong 
maintained at a yearly cost of £849 4s. (Rs. 8492), the Kagal force 
is thirty-six strong maintained at a yearly cost of £287 16s. 
(Rs, 2878), and the Bavda force is twenty-eight strong maintained 
at a yearly cost of £144 12s. (Rs. 1446). Kolhapur has no mounted 
police, but their place is supplied by parties from the Red Risdla 
or mounted bodyguard of the Maharaja. 

The returns for the five years ending 1881-82 show a total of 
sixty-three murders and attempts to murder, twenty-five culpable 
homicides, 106 cases of grievous hurts, sixty-seven dacoities and 
highway robberies, and 14,166 other offences. During these five 
years the total number of offences gave a yearly average of 2885, 
or one offence for every 277 of the population. The number of 
murders varied from twenty-seven in 1 877 to five in 1880 and averaged 
twelve; culpable homicides varied from eight in 1877 and 1830 
to one in 1878 and 1881 and averaged five ; cases of grievous hurts 
varied from twenty-seven in 1880 to sixteen in 1879 and averaged 
twenty-one ; gang and other robberies varied from eighteen in 
1878 to nine in 1879 and averaged thirteen ; and other offences 
varied from 4610 in 1877 to* 1999 in 1880 and averaged 2888. 
The details a^e : 

Kolhapur Crime and Police , 1877-1881. 


Year. 

Murders 
and At- 
tempts 
to 

Murder. 

Culpa- 

ble 

Homi- 

cides. 

Griev- 

ous 

Hurts. 

Dacoi- 
ties and 
Rob- 
beries.’ 

Other 

Offences 

Total. 

1877 

27 

■ : 

8 

21 

15 

4610 

4681 

1878 

11 

1 

21 

IS j 

3206 

32.57 

1879 

11 

7 

16 

9 ! 

2263 

2806 

1880 

■ 5 : 

8 

27 

11 

1999 

2050 

1881 

9 

1 

21 

14 

2088 

2133 

Total ... 

63 

25 

106 

67 

14,166 

14,427 


During the seven years ending 1883 the percentage of stolen 
property recovered varied from eighty-seven in 1879 to thirty-four 
in 1880. The details are : 

r Stolen Property Recovered, 1877 - 1883. 


■■ Year. 

Pro- 

perty 

Stolen. 

Pro- 

perty 

Recov- 

ered. 

Percent- 

age. 

Year. 

Pro- 

perty 

Stolen. 

Pro- 

perty 

Recov- 

ered. 

Percent- 

age. 

1877 ..J 

£, 

45,934 

&. 

35,012 

76 

1S81 

35,855 

&. 

24,958 

70 

1878 

54,124 

44,278 

82 

1882 

26,920 

16,044 

60 

62 

1879 

88,237 

76,- ^86 

87 

1S83 ...I 

43,903 

, 26,865 

18S0 ... 

28,485 

9702 

34 




Besides the central jail at Kolhapur there are thirteen subordinate 
jails in which under-trial and short-term prisoners only are confined. 
The thirteen subordinate jails are at Karvir, Panhala, Alta, Shirol, 
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Raybag, Bhudargad, Gadinglaj, Katkol, Vishalgad, Bavda, 
Ichalkaranji, Ajra, and K&gal. The central jail at Kolhapur was 
built in 1847-48 at a cost of £1 200 (Rs. 12,000) and nearly the same 
amount was spent in 1873 in adding a storey to the northern part of 
the main building. It is situated near the A'ditvfir gate. It consists 
of the main building and out-houses of which two are used to 
confine prisoners/one for under-trial prisoners and one for females. 
The main building is square in form and is surrounded by a stone 
wall thirty feet in height and is protected by double doors to the 
north. The inner door is made of iron bars and the outer of 
wooden planks coated with sheets of iron. The northern portion of 
the building is double-storeyed only. There are fifteen cells closed 
with a railing of iron bars on three sides. On a bastion in the 
rampart to the south of the main building there are two solitary 
cells each measuring 8' X 8'. The space in their front is used as a 
room for the infantry guard. The building for the confinement of 
under-trial prisoners contains fourteen cells, ten out of which 
are provided with wooden bars and four with bars of iron and a 
wooden ceiling. One cell is allotted to a single prisoner. This 
building is entered by a door facing the west. Adjoining to this 
building is the prison for females. Part of it is closed with wooden 
bars and the remaining portion is kept open which serves as a 
cook-room for the jail. It is accessible by a door to the west. 

There is a hospital attached to the jail which stands on a bastion 
on the rampart. It is 64' X 40'. It contains two /ooms for the 
accommodation of sick prisoners. During the ten years ending 
1881-82 the yearly average number of sick was 233*6 and of deaths 
7*8. Inside the rampart wall to the east of the jail there is a 
quadrangle in which prisoners sentenced to death are executed. 

A party of the Kolhapur Infantry twenty-five strong under a 
subhead? furnishes a daily guard. Besides this a police party is used 
in guarding the prisoners when they are taken out. There are also 
sixteen officers belonging to the jail establishment such as naiks 
havilddrs and jamad&rs. 

At about 600 feet from the main building outside the rampart 
wall is the jail workhouse where cotton- weaving, carpet-making 1 , 
carpentry, and cane- work are carried on. Long-term prisoners are 
made to work in the warehouse and others are employed by the 
town municipality and by the State public works department at 
a daily average wage of 3 d. (2 as.). The women* are employed in 
cooking and grinding corn. Except on Sunday, the prisoners daily 
work from six to eleven in the morning and again after a short rest 
from one to five in the evening. In 1883-84 the workhouse yielded a 
net profit of £67 14s. (Rs. 677). During the same year, of the total of 
505 prisoners 400 were males and 105 females, and 478 were Hindus 
twenty-six Musalmdns and one Christian. There is a night-school 
in the jail for the education of prisoners who desire it. The school 
hours are from six to eight in the evening. The subjects taught 
are reading, writing, and simple arithmetic. During the year 1883*84 
the neb cost for each prisoner was £7 3s. 6d . (Rs. 71 f). The 
State civil surgeon is the Superintendent of the central jail. 
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FINANCE. 

The earliest available balance sheet, that for 1 846-47, shows a 
total revenue of £66,482 (Rs, 6,64,820) and a total expenditure 
of £51,734 (Rs. 5,17,340) ; the total revenue for 1882-83 amounted 
to £212,963 (Rs. 21,29,680) and the charges to £111,977 
(Rs. 11,19,770). Leaving aside receipts and payments under the 
head of deposits and advances, the revenue under all other heads 
of the year came to £160,516 (Rs. 16,05,160), or, on a population 
of 800,189, an individual share of 4 s. (Rs. 2). During the last 
thirty-seven years the following changes have taken place under 
the chief heads of receipts and charges. 

Land revenue receipts, which form 52 per cent of the entire 
revenue of the State, have risen from £46,558 (Rs. 4,65,580) to 
£111,771 (Rs. 11,17,710), and charges from £6452 (Rs. 64,520) to 
£9438 (Rs. 94,380). The increase in receipts is chiefly due to the 
large additional area brought under tillage, the confiscation of 
alienations, and the ddgevdri survey. The increase in charges is 
chiefly due to the employment of a better-paid staff. 

Sdyar revenue has risen from £4289 (Rs. 42,890) to £9684 
(Rs. 96,840). It is derived from farming the right of vending 
tobacco, ganja , and bluing. 

Judicial receipts, which consist chiefly of fines, have risen from 
£2045 (Rs. 20,450) to £2569 (Rs. 25,690). In 1882 the charges 
amounted to £2091 (Rs. 20,910). 

Stamps are a new head since 1858-59. In 1882* the receipts 
amounted to £5352 (Rs. 53,520) and charges to £313 (Rs. 3130). 

Registration is a new head. In 1882 the receipts amounted to 
£1026 (Rs. 10,26,0). 

Education is a new head. In 1882 the receipts amounted to 
£2083 (Rs. 20,830) and charges to £7012 (Rs. 70,120). 

Interest receipts, owing to increased savings invested in 
Government securities, have risen from £96 (Rs. 960) to £5264 
(Rs. 52,640). 

Political charges, owing to the formation of a separate agency 
for the Kolhapur State, have risen from £749 (Rs. 7490) to £2811 
(Rs. 28,110). 

Regency is a new head opened in 1882. In 1882 the charges 
amounted to £12,214 (Rs. 1,22,140). 


Regency, 
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Police is a new head. In 1882 the charges amounted to £6804 
(Es. 68,040). 

Jail charges have risen from £624 (Rs. 6240) to £1675 
(Rs. 16,750). 

Military charges, chiefly owing to the reduction of the old 
irregular cavalry and separation of the police force, have fallen 
from £18,264 (Rs. 1,82,640) to £16,979 (Rs. 1,69,790). 

Medical charges constitute a new head. In 1882 the charges 
amounted to £2203 (Rs. 22,030). 

Public Works charges have risen from £633 (Rs. 6330) to 
£15,557 (Rs. 1,55,570). 

The following statement gives a detailed comparison of the 
1846-47 and 1882-83 balance sheets : 


Kolhapur Balance Sheets, 1846-47 and 1882-833- 


Receipts. 

Charges. 

Head. 

1S46. 

1882. 

Head. 

1846. 

1882. 


£ 

£ 


& 

£ 

Land Revenue 

46,558 

111,771 

Khtlsgi 

17,711 

17,273 

Sayar Revenue 

4289 

9684 

Political 

749 

2811 

Judicial 

2045 

2569 

Regency 


12,214 

Stamps 


5352 

Land Revenue ... 

6452 

9438 

Registration 


1026 

Police and Magisterial .. 


6804 

Education 


2083 

Jails 

624 

1675 

Tolls 


1880 

Judicial 

|M 

2091 

Interest 

96 

5264 

Stamp ... 


313 

Miscellaneous 

10,124 

5731 

Military ... ... ... 

18,264 

16,979 

Local Cess 


10,263 

Education 

n ... 

7012 

Loans, Advances, and 



Medical ... 


2203 

Deposits 

3370 

52,447 

Public Works ... 

*633 

15,557 

Municipal 


4S93 

Miscellaneous 

7301 

17,607 

Total ... 

66,482 

212,963 

Total ... 

51,734 

111,977 


Local Funds collected since 1870-71 to promote education and 
works of public use amounted in 1882-83 to £10,263 (Rs. 1,02,630). 
The revenue is derived from three sources, a special cess of one- 
sixteenth in addition to the ordinary land tax j the proceeds of 
certain subordinate funds including a toll fund, a cattle-pound fund, 
a ferry fund, and a travellers' rest-house fund ; and some miscellaneous 
items of revenue. 

In 1883-84, of four municipalities Kolhapur had a city municipality ; 
the other three were town municipalities at Narsoba’s Vadi, 
Ichalkaranji, and Kagal. The Kolhapur city municipality was 
administered by a body of Commissioners under the control of the 
Chief Revenue Officer. In 1883-84 the receipts for this municipality 
amounted to £5091 10*. (Rs. 50,915), of which £1069 1 6s. 
(Rs. 10,698) were collected from tolls, £648 4s. (Rs. 6482) from 
town duties, £1537 6s. (Rs. 15,373) from house and wheel taxes, 
£756 12s. (Rs. 7566) from market fees, and £1079 12s. (Rs. 10,796) 
from other sources. During the same year the charges amounted 
to £4371 14s. (Rs. 43,717), of which £469 6s. (Rs. 4693) were 
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spent on the staff, £101 16s. (Rs. 1018) on lighting, £1021 16s. 
(Rs. 10,218) on conservancy, £1626 4s. (Rs. 16,262) on original 
public works, £607 10s. (Rs. 6075) on repairs, and £545 2s. 
(Rs. 5451) on miscellaneous purposes. 

Of the town municipalities the municipality of Narsoba’s Vadi 
where two large fairs are yearly held, showed in 1883-84 an income 
of £l72 14s. (Rs. 1727) and an expenditure of £72 6s. (Rs. 723) ; the 
municipality of Ichalkaranji an income of £170 (Rs. 1700) and an 
expenditure of £166 (Rs. 1660 ) ; and the municipality of Kagal 
an income of £60 (Rs. 600) and an expenditure of £54 2s (Rs. 541). 
To several small towns, market places, and the Panhala sanitarium 
which have no municipalities, £207 18s. (Rs. 2079) were given 
during 1883-84 from State funds for conservancy and road 
repairs. 
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In 1883-84 there were 190 schools or an average of one school 
for every six villages with 11,399 names or 6*27 per cent of 181,797 
the whole population between six and fourteen years of age. Of 
these thirty were aided indigenous schools with 826 names. Under 
the Director of Public Instruction and the Educational Inspector 
Southern Division, the schooling of the State was supervised by 
a State deputy educational inspector. In 1883-84 education cost 
£7012 (Rs. 70,1.20) and school buildings £1616 (Rs. 16,160). The 
total fees received during the year amounted to £1673 (Rs. 16,730). 

In 1848 four schools were for the first time opened, at Kolhapur, 
Panhala, Alta, and Shirol. In 1S54 the number of schools 
increased to ten with 466 names. Of these one was an English 
school at Kolhapur. Besides these there were in 1854 122 indi- 
genous schools attended by 1828 pupils. In 1866-67 the number 
of schools increased to twenty-five and of pupils to 1147. During 
the sixteen years ending 1883 the number of schools excluding 
the Rajaram college and high school has increased from twenty-five 
in 1868-69 to 189 in 1883-84, and the number of pupils from. 1626 in 
1868-69 to 10,986 in 1883-84. The details are : 


Kolhapur Primary Schools , 186S-69 to 1883-84, 


Year. 

Schools. 

Pupils. 

Year. 

Schools. 

Pn pils. 

1868-69 

25 

1626 

1876-77 

133 

* 6570 

1869-70 

35 

2200 

1877-78 

133 

6207 

1870-71 

59 

3434 

1873-79 

333 

62 IS 

1871-72 

101 

4872 

1S79-S0 ... 

144 

7223 

1S72-73 : 

129 

5909 

188081 

149 

8093 

1873-74 ! 

139 

6398 

18S1-S2 

154 

9191 

IS 74-75 

13S 

6455 

1882-83 

172 

10,091 

10,986 

1875-76 

137 

6281 

1883-84 ... 

189 


Of the 190 schools in 1883-84 one was the Rajaram college and 
hi gh school, one a training school, one a female training class, six 
second grade anglo-vernacular schools, 154 vernacular schools, nine- 
teen night schools, and eight girls schools. The following table 
shows the number of the various classes of schools and the number 
of pupils attending them during the five years ending 1883-84 : 

Classes of Schools, 1879-1883 . 


Class. 

Schools. 

Pupils. 

8 

C5 

1>- 

00 

1880-81. 

1881-82. 

1882-83. 

1883-84. 

1879-SO. 

*18-0881 

■> 

ci 

00 

00 

00 

rH 

«5 

CO 

(A 

1 

1883-84. 

Rajanlm College 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

284 

313 

32S 

348 

413 

and High School . 











Training' School ... 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

24 

25 

13 

12 

12 

Female Training 


■ ... 

. ... 

1 

1 




10 

12 

Class. ■ . I 











Second. Grade Anglo* 

5 

6 

6 

6 

6 

716 

895 

1039 

1056 

1094 

Vernacular Schools, 











Vernacular Schools* 

116 

120 

124 

141 

154 

5623 

6243 

7088 

7940 

8622 

Night Schools 

17 

17 

18 

18 

19 

599 

650 

721 

732 

746 

Girls Schools ... 

5 

5 

5 

5 

8 

261 

280 

330 

341 

500 

Total ... 

1 145 

150 

155 

173 

190 

7507 

8400 

9519 j 

' 10,439 

11,399 
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In 1867 a high school was opened at KoIMpur. In 1871 it was 
named the Rajaram high school in memory of Rajar&m (1866-1870). 
In 1880 a college class and a sarddrs* or chiefs 5 class were attached. 
The college class is affiliated to the Bombay University and teaches 
up to the first B.A. standard. In 1883-81, of the thirty-eight 
students twenty-nine appeared for the Previous Examination, of 
whom twelve or forty-one per cent were successful • and nine 
appeared for the first B.A. examination, of whom five or fifty-five 
per cent were successful. 1 On the 31st of March 1883 there were 
375 names on the roll of the high school, the average monthly 
number being 337 and the average daily attendance 306. The high 
school teaches up to the matriculation standard. During the 
sixteen years ending 1883, 181 students from the high school 
passed the matriculation examination. 2 In 1883-84 the sarddrs 3 
class was attended by eight sarddrs , The monthly fees charged 
in the Rajaram college and high school vary from 10 , 5 . to os. 
(Rs. 5-2J) in the college class, from 3s. to Is. (Rs. in the 

high school, and from £10 to £2 10s. (Rs. 100 - 25) in the sarddrs ’ 
class. In 1883-84 the total cost of this institution to the State 
amounted to £3420 12s. (Rs. 34,206) or an average of £10 3s. 
(Rs. 101|) for each pupil. For the encouragement of education this 
institution has been endowed with three sets of scholarships, the 
Alfred, the Rajaram, and the Peta and Sans than scholarships. In 
1870, in honour of the visit to Bombay by his Royal Highness the 
Duke of Edinburgh, the Kolhapur Darbar founded the Alfred 
scholarships r and for this ' purpose invested a sum of £4500 
(Rs. 45,000) in Government securities. Of the seven scholarships 
one of £2 (Rs. 20) a month and tenable for four years is given to 
a matriculated student of the Rajaram high school, who joins the 
medical college in Bombay ; two, each of £1 10 s. (Rs. 15) a month 
and tenable for two years, are given to those who pass the Previous 
Examination from the Rajaram college and continue further study ; 
and three, each of £1 (Rs.10) a month and tenable for one year, are 
given to those matriculated students of the Rajaram high school 
who continue their study for the Previous Examination in the 
Rajaram college. In 1871, in memory of Rajaram Maharaj the 
Rajaram scholarships were founded by raising a public subscrip- 
tion of £2100 (Rs. 21,000) in Kolhapur and the Bombay Karnafcak. 
The scholarships are sixteen in number and tenable for one year. 
They are valued^ at 10s. to 8s. (Rs. 5 -4) a month and are given in 
the Rajaram high school to deserving students of the fourth to the 


1 From the college, up to 1883-84 thirty-two have passed the Previous Examination, 
two in 1880, four in 1881, fourteen in 1882, and twelve in 1883. In the first B.A, 
examination altogether nineteen have been successful, five in 1883 and fourteen in 
1884. 

2 The details are; four each in 1868 and 1869, two in 1870, seven in 1871, eighteen in 

1.872, thirteen in 1873, twelve in 1874, twenty in 1875, six in 1876, nine in 1877, five 
in 1878, eighteen m 1879, ten in 1880, eighteen in 1881, seventeen in 1882 and eigh- 
teen in 1883. Of these thirty-four have graduated, one as M. A., seven 'as LL.B., 
two as L.M., twenty-four as B. A., and fifty-one have passed the following examina- 
tions : fourteen the first B.A,, two the F.C.E,, three the F.E. A., twenty-seven the 
JP.E., three the Forest Class, and two the Agricultural Class of the College of Science, 
Poona, « 
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seventh standards. To promote higher education among rural 
classes ten scholarships, named the peta and sansthdn exhibitions, 
have been founded, six for the six petds or sub-divisions and four for 
the four sansthans or feudatory states. They are given to 
deserving students from the country who join the Eajdrdm high 
school. They are tenable for five years and worth 6s. (Rs. 3) a 
month. Resides this, out of the interest accruing from the poor 
boys fund started in 1869, books are supplied to poor boys studying 
in the high school. In 1882 this fund had a balance of about £130 
(Rs. 1300) invested in Government promissory notes. 

The training school was established in 1867 to provide trained 
teachers for the vernacular schools. During the sixteen years 
ending 1883-84 the total number of trained teachers sent out from 
this school was 159 or an average of ten for each year. Daring the 
year 1883 there were twelve students in the school. The course of 
study lasts for three years. The pupils are each given a subsistence 
allowance of 10s. (Rs. 5) a month. 

The female training class was opened in 1882 to provide trained 
female teachers for the girls schools. In 1883-84 the class was 
under the supervision of Miss Little the lady superintendent. The 
standards taught are the fifth to the seventh. In 1883 there were 
twelve students. A teacher has lately been appointed to teach 
English to those who are being trained as mistresses. 

Of the eight girls schools four are at KolMpur and the other four 
are one each at B&vda a village near Kolhapur, Panhala, Iclial- 
karauji, and Ajra. In 1883 these girls schools were attended by 
500 girls. Besides these, there were in 1883 379 girls under instruc- 
tion in the several boys schools. 

The night schools are attended by labourers, artisans, and culti- 
vators who cannot afford time to attend the ordinary day schools. 
The first night school was opened at Kolhapur in 1871. In 1883-84, 
of the nineteen night schools three were at Kolhapur and sixteen 
in otherparts of the State. They were attended by 746 pupils or an 
average of thirty -nine for each school. 

In 1883-84* there were thirty aided indigenous schools with 826 
names on the roll. During the year 1883-84 the cost to the State 
on account of these aided schools was £105 2s. (Rs. 1051). Of the 
unaided private schools there were during the year 109 with an 
attendance of 2042. Of these one was a private English school 
at Kolhapur with fifty-eight names ; one a Sanskrit school at 
Kolh&pur with eighty-three names; one a Vedic school at Kokisra 
in Ravda with thirteen names ; eight vernacular schools with 162 
names ; nineteen Mission schools with 584 names ; and seventy -nine 
indigenous vernacular schools with 1142 names. Of the nineteen 
Mission schools eight were opened by the Mission of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel, one being a boys school attended by 
fourteen and seven girls schools attended by 222 girls ; and the 
other eleven were opened by the American Mission, eight being 
boys schools attended by 308 and three girls schools attended by 
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Of tlie fourteen libraries and reading rooms in 1883 two were at 
Kolhapur, and one each at Panhala, Hatkalangda, Shirol, Rayb4g, 
Narsoba's Yadi, Gadinglaj, Gargoti, Iehalkaranji, Ajra, Kagal, 
Gagan Bavda, and Malkapur. Of these the Kolhapur native general 
library is the largest. In 1883 it had 2969 books and 195 sub- 
scribers, an income of £220 4s. (Rs. 2202) including the balance 
and an expenditure of £143 12 s. (Rs. 1436). It subscribed to 
forty-five newspapers. The yearly rates of subscription varied from 
6s. to £12 (Rs. 3-120). 

At Kolhapur a weekly newspaper called the Jnyctn Sdgccr or Ocean 
of Knowledge is published in Marathi. It was started in 1870 and 
has about 150 subscribers. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

HEALTH. 

The climate of ilie Kolhapur plain, which varies from, about 2000 
feet above the sea in the west to about 1 700 in the east, like the 
rest of the Western Deccan is temperate. Towards the Sahy&dri 
hills which are covered with wood and drenched during the rainy 
months, the air is always cooler than in the east, which during April 
May and June is liable to hot easterly winds. At the same time 
almost the whole territory is under the influence of the sea breeze, 
which sets in during the afternoon and lasts till about eight at night. 

The prevailing diseases are fever and parasitic diseases of the 
intestines and skin. After the close of the monsoon fever prevails 
largely and is specially severe on the eastern slopes of the Sahysklris. 
As the natural drainage of the country is good and there are few 
morasses and extensive forest tracts, severe malarious fever is rare. 
About 1848 typhoid or malignant scarlet fever prevailed in Bavda 
and Vishalgad. 1 The colour of the native’s skin made" the detection 
of the disease difficult ; and it was not till ulceration and sloughing 
of the throat supervened that many $who -were attacked applied for 
relief. Some of the cases proved fatal by suffocation, and in others 
from sloughing ulceration extending to the large vessels of the 
throat, fatal haemorrhage ensued. This fever was confined to the 
hilly tract and originated in scanty and unwholesome food. 

Both among males and females, old and young, strong and feeble, 
entozoal worms prevail throughout the year. Except in Kolhapur 
city guineaworm is common throughout the State. Formerly 
guineaworm was very prevalent at Bavda, about three-fourths of the 
hospital patients being affected by it. Of late, owing to the closure 
of a particular well the water of which was infected with germs, 
the disease has notably decreased. Tapeworm and ringworm are 
common and ascarides or threadworms are often found in children. 
Of skin diseases the chief are eczema, running scall, herpes, and 
scabies. They are not severe and, though liable to recur, are easily 
removed. 

Of epidemics cholera and small-pox are the chief. Till late, 
Kolhapur was well known as the hot-bed of cholera in the Bombay 
Karnatak. Cholera constantly broke at fairs or joints, where the 
conservancy and water supply are bad and food unwholesome. It 
generally prevailed about April-May, when a large fair sometimes 
attended by about 100,000 people is yearly held at Jotiba’s hill, 
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eight miles north-west of Kolhapur. Of late owing to improved 
sanitation and better water-supply cholera outbreaks are mild in 
nature. The following are the chief available details of cholera 
outbreaks during the thirty-five years ending 1883 : 

In 1849 cholera was mild and attacked children only. Many of 
the cases recovered. In 1850 cholera attacked adults only. In 
May 1854 cholera broke out in Kolhapur city. It was un- 
usually fatal ; for several days there were as many deaths as there 
were attacks. From the city the disease spread over the country. 
In 1855 cholera was brought from Pandharpur by pilgrims who died 
by dozens on the way. On the several roads guards were placed to 
prevent the pilgrims from entering Kolhapur city till they passed 
some days in quarantine. In 1859 cholera originated at Kagal 
and for five months raged severely throughout the State, Of 
the 4774 reported cases 2705 or fifty-seven per cent were fatal; 
for the city of Kolhapur the cases reported were 952 and deaths 
404 or forty-two per cent. In I860, except at Kolhapur, cholera 
broke out mildly in all parts of the State. It first appeared at 
Shirol in the east and ended at Bavda in the west. In 1861 
cholera first appeared at Shirol in July where 302 persons were 
attacked. It then travelled to Gadinglaj in the south, to Kolhapur in 
the north, and ended at Bavda and Vishalgad in the west. Of 711, 
the total reported cases, 430 or sixty per cent were fatal. In 1862 
cholera broke out twice in April and November. In the middle of 
April choler^ broke out at the fair held on Jotiba's hill. From 
this hill it was brought by pilgrims all over the country, and raged 
severely till June. Of 3072 the total reported cases, 2088 or sixty- 
eight per cent were fatal; m Kolhapur city, of the 669 reported 
cases 440 or sixty-six per cent died. The November outbreak took 
place in four or five villages lying twelve miles north of Kolhapur. 
The disease appeared among workmen employed on road-making. 
It was probably brought by pilgrims from Pandharpur, Of the forty- 
five recorded cases twenty-three or fifty-one per cent died. In 1863 
cholera broke out mildly throughout the State from May to September. 
Of 505 the total recorded cases, 316 or sixty-two percent were 
fatal ; in Kolhapur city twenty-six cases were reported of which ten 
or thirty-eight per cent died. In 1864 cholera raged r severely from 
April to July. Of 7044 the total recorded cases, 4098 or fifty-seven 
per cent died. Of these in Kolhapur city the cases reported were 
814 and deaths* 441 or fifty-two per cent. In 1865 cholera broke 
throughout the State from May to August. Of 1281 the total 
recorded cases, 852 or sixty-six per cent died. Of these in Kolhapur 
city thirty-three cases occurred and twenty or sixty per cent died. 
The year 1866 was free from cholera. In 1867 only a few sporadic 
cases were reported. In 1868 cholera broke out in October. Of the 
230 reported cases 101 or forty-four per cent died. It was brought 
by pilgrims from Pandharpur. This outbreak spread throughout the 
State and continued till August 1869. It first attacked a Pandhar- 
pur pilgrim at Vasi in the south of Kolhapur and then travelled to 
Shirol Ichalkaranji and Miraj in the east, to Gadinglaj in the south, 
to Kolhapur and Karvir in the north, and ended at B&vda and 
VisMlgad in the west. In 1870, except at Kolhapur cholera 
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prevailed mildly in other parts of the State from September to 
November. It was brought by Pandharpur pilgrims, Of the 252 
recorded attacks 153 or sixty-one per cent were fatal. In 1871 
cholera appeared in November only at MalMpur and a few neigh- 
bouring villages. It appears to have been brought from SatAra. 
Of the twenty-two reported cases nine or forty-one per cent died. 
In 1872 cholera attacked 645 persons, of whom 297 or forty-six 
per cent died. The years 1873 and 1874 were free from cholera. 
In 1875 cholera broke out in Kolhapur city in July and August. 
The attack was specially severe among children. Of the 129 
recorded cases fifty-eight or forty-five per cent died. In 1876 small- 
pox was followed by cholera, causing 283 attacks and 117 or 
forty-one per cent deaths. In 1877 cholera prevailed throughout 
the State for the greater part of the year. Of the 760 recorded 
cases 419 or fifty-five per cent died. In 1878 cholera appeared 
mildly in Kolhapur city, causing 146 attacks and sixty-four or 
forty-four percent deaths. The years 1879 and 1880 were free 
from cholera. In 1881, except at KolMpur cholera appeared 
mildly about August in other • parts of the State. Of the 587 
reported cases 231 or thirty-nine per cent died. In 1882 cholera 
raged severely from January to August. In Kolhapur city it 
appeared in February and disappeared at the end of May; in 
other parts it continued till August. It was most severe in May. 
Of 6281 the total cases recorded, 2696 or forty-three per cent 
died. Of these, for Kolhapur city the cases reported were 289 and 
deaths 159 or fifty-five per cent. This outbreak is Attributed to 
scanty and unwholesome drinking water owing to want of rain' 
during the years 1880 and 1881. Jm 1883 cholera was specially 
severe in Pauhala. Of the 516 attacks reported 191 or thirty-seven 
per cent were fatal. 

Before 1848 small-pox raged severely. Of late owing to State 
vaccination outbreaks of small-pox are rare and mild. Since 
1872 small-pox has broken twice in 1876 and 1883. The 1876 
outbreak raged throughout the State. It first appeared in 
January and was highest in March. Specially in Shirol, Alta, and 
Ichalkaranji it was fatal to children. In spite of additional 
vaccinators employed to check it, isolated cases of small-pox occurred 
till the end of the year. In 1883 small-pox prevailed in Alta, 
Gradinglaj, Bhudargad, Shirol, Ichalkaranji, and Kdgal, where 
special vaccinators were employed to check its growth. Of 18,770 
the total number of deaths in 1883, 1700 or nine per cent were 
returned as due to small-pox. 

Epidemics of measles, chicken-pox, hooping cough, and mumps 
occur occasionally. The last epidemic of hooping cough was in 
the monsoon of 1871. Mumps were unusually prevalent from June 
to September in 1881. 

In 1883-84, besides the civil hospital at KolhApur there were four 
dispensaries at Gadinglaj, Malkapur, Kagal, and Ajra. The number 
of patients treated was 36,632, of whom 35,391 were out- door and 
1241 in-door patients, and the cost was £2208 (Rs. 22,080). The 
following are the chief details : 
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The KolMpnr civil hospital was opened in 1847. A new building 
for the hospital called the new or Albert Edward Hospital has been 
built in 1883 at a cost of £28,000 (Rs. 2,80,000). The chief - 
diseases treated were malarious fevers, respiratory affections, bowel 
complaints, affections of the ear and skin, and parasitic diseases. 
In 1883, 18,685 out-patients and 1175 in-patients were treated at 
a cost of £1696 (Rs, 16,960). During the year 136 major surgical 
operations were performed. 

The Gadinglaj dispensary was opened in August 1879. It is 
located in a substantial building of its own. The commonest 
diseases treated were malarious fevers, intestinal worms, rheumatic 
affections, and ophthalmia. In 1883, 7685 out-patients and thirty- 
seven in-patients were treated at a cost of £137 (Rs. 1370). 

The MalkApur dispensary was opened in September 1 880. It is 
located in a temple. The chief diseases treated were fevers, 
respiratory affections, intestinal worms, and skin diseases. In 18S3 
5026 out-patients and fifteen in-patients were treated at a cost of 
£149 (Rs. 1490). 

The Jvagal dispensary which was opened on a small scale about 
1S76, was placed on a better footing in May 1882. It is located in 
a small building about half a mile from the town and has no 
accommodation for in-patients. In 1883, 1781 patients were treated 
at a cost of £57 (Rs. 570). 

The Ajra dispensary was opened in November 1883. During the 
five months from November 1883 to March 1884, 2214 out-patients 
and fourteen in-patients were treated at a cost of £169 (Rs. 1690). 

The lunatic asylum is attached to the Kolhapur civil hospital* 
During the year 1883-84, of the thirty-seven lunatics treated thirty- 
five were males and two females ; of these thirty-sis were Hindus 
and one MusahMn. Twenty-two were cured or discharged, eight 
transferred, and seven remained at the close of the year. 

Besides these there are jail and Kolhapur infantry hospitals. 
During the year 1883, in the jail hospital 111 patients were admitted 
and three died; in the Kolhapur infantry hospital 254 patients were 
treated, of whom 244 were cured or discharged, one died, and nine 
remained at the end of the year. 

In 1883-84 under the supervision of the darbdr surgeon the work 
of vaccination was carried on by eleven vaccinators under the charge 
of an assistant superintendent. The total number of operations was 
28,949 besides 901 re- vaccinations. In 1883 vaccination cost £357 
(Rs. 3570) which was paid from State funds. The cost of each 
operation was about 3'riS. (2 as.). Besides this vaccination is practised 
at the KolMpur civil hospital and three subordinate dispensaries. 

Among cattle foot and mouth disease is the most formidable. 
During the hot and rainy seasons cattle and sheep are also attacked 
by a disease resembling cholera. The chief symptoms are shivering, 
hurried breathing, fever, loss of appetite, great thirst, swollen 
tongue, swelling beneath the jaw, salivation, purging, and the stools 
becoming bloody as the disease advances. The treatment consists 
externally to apply lime to the horns and cautery to the sides and 
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. head either with hot iron or charred young bamboo ; internally 
aromatics and astringents are given consisting of turmeric, chillies, 
carraways, ginger, black pepper, mango, jambhul bark^ clarified 
butter, salt, mustard, ndchni , masur , and the juice of the wild onion. 
Oare is taken to give no water. A fatal disease called haran balm and 
resembling staggers sometimes attacks camels. The eyeballs of 
the animal attacked project and become red ; it stares wildly, froths 
from the mouth, becomes violent, and sweats profusely. During 
the time when the east wind prevails, horses are often attacked by 
a disease called land wind or Jcamri that is paralysis of the loins. 
This disease is attributed to masturbation practised by entire horses. 

During the seven years ending 1883 the total number of deaths 
was 130,579 or an average yearly mortality of 18,654, or according to 
the 1881 census of twenty- three in every thousand of the population. 
The yearly totals vary from a lowest of 13,787 in 1881 to 28,573 in 
1877. Of the 18,770 deaths in 1883, 191 were returned as due to 
cholera, 1700 to small-pox:, 10,032 to fevers, 3284 to bowel com- 
plaints, 187 to injuries, and 3376 to other causes. During the same 
seven years the total number of births was 128,959 and averaged 
18,422. The yearly totals vary from a lowest of 7534 in 1878 to 
26,965 in 1882. The details are : 


Kolhapur Births and Deaths, 1877 -1883. 1 


Year. 

Deaths. 

Births. 

Year. 

Deaths. 

Births. 

1877 

28,573 ! 

10,818 

2882 

18,442 

« 

26,965 

1878 

20,674 

7534 

1883 

18,770 

26,352 

1879 

3880 

16,225 

14,108 

13,787 

13,547 

18,596 

Total' ... 

130,579 

128,959 

1881 

25,147 
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1 The death returns are believed to be fairly correct and the birth returns to be 
incomplete. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

PLACES OF INTEREST. 

Ajra, the chief town of the Ajra sub-division, lies forty-eight 
miles south-west of Ichalkaranji and twenty-four west of 
Sankeshvar. The town is prettily placed a little to the north-west 
of the meeting of the Chitri and Hiranyakeshi on. a spur of the 
Sahyadris, about twenty miles east of the main crest. It is 
surrounded by jack and mango groves and the deep, ravines of the 
Chitri and Hiranyakeshi flanked by high woody hills. The town 
stretches lengthwise south and north and covers an area of about 2J 
square miles. It has two parts., Ajra proper, the old town fenced 
by an earthwork with an outer ditch, and Nababpur of later growth 
to the north of the earthwork. Besides the river water the town 
has an abundant supply from wells. The climate is cool and 
pleasant during the hot season. In 1881 the population was 
returned at 3547 against 4210 in 1872, a decrease which is believed 
chiefly due to loss of life during the 1876 famine. Besides foot- 
paths to the villages round, Ajra is joined with Vengurla by the 
Amboli pass road and by a ne^vly made cart track which runs past 
Gadinglaj with Nip&ni and Sankeshvar on the Poona-Belgaum 
mail road. The chief traders are a few Narvekar Yanis who sell 
ordinary every-day articles. The imports and exports are together 
estimated to be worth about £7500 (Rs. 75,000) a year. The chief 
expoi^t is rice, which used to be sent to Poona for the Peshwa's 
household and is still well known all over the Deccan. Besides 
rice, Mr da or Terminalia chebula and coffee are exported. A weekly 
market is held every Friday and is largely attended by people from 
the neighbouring villages. 

Ajra once belonged to the chief of Kapsi, through whom the 
Ichalkaranji chiefs take their name of Ghorpade. During the 
disorders of the* latter part of the eighteenth century Ajra was a 
centre of border warfare. In 1746, through the influence of the 
third Peshwa Balaji Bajir&v (1740-1761), Shahu Raja of Satara gave 
the town and sub-division of Ajra to Anub&i Saheb, the daughter- 
in-law of Naro Mahadev the founder of the present Ichalkaranj 
family. In 1 792 the town and sub-division of Ajra were farmed to one 
of the ancestors of the present Phadnis or Phadnavis family of Ajra. 
Under the Phadnis Ajra was constantly at war with its neighbours 
Nesri, Bhudargad, and the Kolhapur State, and was guarded by a 
garrison 1000 strong kept at a yearly cost of about £3200 
(Rs. 32,000). In 1800 one Ohinto Ramchandra Phadnis led the 
small garrison of Ajra against Harpavada and Bellevadi and 
stormed Ibrahimpur, In 1801 Jiv^ji, Ohinto Ramchandra' $ brother, 
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lost his life in a fight at Bhudargad. Bat the, bravery of the 
Phadnis family prevented Ajra from falling into the hands of the 
neighbouring chiefs. About 1820, after the fall of the Peshwas, 
the Ajra garrison was reduced, and at present (1884) only a few 
militia or sanadis are employed to do police work. 

As the head-quarters of a sub -division Ajra has the usual revenue, 
police, and post offices. In the fair season, from January to April, it 
is also the seat of a subordinate civil judge or mitnsif. The town has a 
school with room for about 200 pupils, a dispensary, a reading room, 
a rest-house or dhcmnashala , and a few Hindu temples. The chief 
objects of interest are the temples of Ravalnath and R&mling and 
the ruins of a hill fort. The temple of Ravalnath has a rest-house 
attached and enjoys a yearly grant of £60 16s. (Rs. 608). In a 
deep ravine on the Hiranyakeshi, with a fine pool and waterfall, 
about a mile and a half north of the town, is the small stone temple 
of Ramling, with a life-size image of Nandi or Shiv's bull, and a 
Hindu Gosain as its ministrant. Every year on Mahdshivmtra 
Day in Mdgh or January-February a fair is held attended by about 
5000 people and with sales worth about £200 (Rs. 2000). A 
small hill at the north end of Nababpur is crowned by the ruins of 
an old fort. According to tradition the older town spread over the 
top and slopes of the hill, but as in Muhammadan times it was 
constantly attacked by robbers, the people removed to Ajra which 
they strengthened with an earthwork and ditch. The town had 
formerly only two gates. Lately to give more air five fresh 
breaches have been made in the wall, and bamboo tfiickets which 
covered the ditch have been cleared. 

Alta, from alia a red colour formerly made in the town, was 
the former head-quarters of the Alta sub-division. It lies in the 
Varna valley, about twelve miles north-east of Kolhapur and six 
miles south of the Varna. The town is surrounded on three sides 
by woody heights and has a good supply of well water. In 1881 
the population was returned at 4012 against 4396 in 1872. The 
people are mostly Jains and live in brick and tile-built houses. 
Alta is said to be more than 800 years old. From 1765 to 1876 it 
was the head-quarters of the Alta sub-division, when as Alta was 
inconvenient For some newly-added villages, the mamlatdar’s office was 
removed to the more central town of Hatkalangda. Weekly markets 
are held every Tuesday and Wednesday. During the disorders at the 
close of the eighteenth century Alta was twice burnt to the ground. 
It has a school with an average attendance of seventy-five boys. 
The school-house, which was built in 1872 at a cost of about £300 
(Rs. 3000), has room for a hundred boys. The objects of interest are 
a Musalman prayer-place called Ramzan Darga, and about a mile to 
the west of the town the temples of Sidoba a Lingdyat saint, of 
Dhuloba apparently a local Khandoba, of Alam Prabhu a Lingayat 
saint, and of Ramling or Shiv. The Ramzan Darga is a square 
building, including the plinth, forty -four feet long by forty feet broad 
and including the dome thirty-three feet high. The prayer-place 
is visited by many Musalman s and by a few Hindus. Every 
vear on the 15th of Saved a fair or tines is held attended by about; 
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1000 people. The Darga enjoys rent-free land valued at a yearly 
assessment of £61 6s. (Rs. 618). Of Hindu temples the temple of 
Sidoba is a small tile-roofed stone and mortar building five feet 
long and five feet broad. It is visited chiefly by Kunbis. The 
temple of Dhuloba, which is built in Saracenic style, is twenty-five 
feet square and has a small central dome. It is said to have been 
built by a weaver of Kagal. Every year in Ghaitra or March- April a 
fair is held attended by about 5000 people chiefly Marathas. The 
temple of Alam Prabhu which is also built in Musalxnan style, is 
twenty-seven feet long seventeen broad and ten high. It is 
chiefly visited by Lingayats and Jains. According to a local legend 
Prabhu was a Lingdyat saint who came to Alta from Kalyan in the 
Nizam's territory. Adling, a disciple of Prabhu who came to seek 
his teacher, followed him as far as Alta. As he could find no 
further trace of him Adling thought Prabhu had buried himself 
alive at Alta. To show respect for his teacher Adling built the 
shrine and set up a lamp which is still kept burning and worshipped. 
There is a local story that the temple was visited by the Emperor 
Alamgir or Aurangzeb (1658-1707) and was presented by him with 
a mdcha or footstool, and that in honour of this gift the shrine was 
named Alam Prabhu. 1 The original footstool has disappeared and 
a new one has been lately installed in front of the lamp. Some 
small domes in front of the temple are said to have been raised in 
honour of devotees of Shiv who performed the live-burial or jivant- 
samccdh . The last live-burial was performed about seventy-five 
years ago (1808) by the grand uncle of the present pujari or 
ministrant. The cave temple of Ramling is on the side of a rocky hill. 
The chief cave was originally nearly twelve feet square, but three 
quarters of it have been turn ed7nto a cistern five feet deep. At the 
inner end of the temple are a rock-carved ling and a Ganpati 
from which water always trickles. Before they can reach the ling, 
worshipper's have generally to pass through thi'ee or four feet of 
water. Outside of the cave-mouth a massive Hem&dpanti structure 
thirteen feet square rests on stone pillars. By the side of the main 
cave is a row of seven small cells now dedicated to the seven 
Puranic sages or sapta rishis . Near the temple are several unfailing 
springs, of which the Nilganga or Blue Ganges and *the P&pnashi 
or Sin-destroyer are tirtfis or sacred pools. The position of the 
ling and the Ganpati seems to show that the caves are Buddhist or 
Jain and have been adopted for Br&hmanic worship. 

Arag, a village in Ichalkaranji, with in 1881 a population of 
8596, forty -three miles east of Kolhapur, has an interesting group 
of four temples. The chief temple, 27' x 16', which is dedicated to 
Lakshmi, consists of a seines of arches built of stone and mortar. 
Every year from the dark 8th to the dark 11th of Ghaitra or March- 
April a fair is held attended by about 500 people. Besides a 
mansion or vdda belonging to the State, the village has a Jain 
monastery and a Musalxn&n tomb. The monastery, which is 


1 The name Alam is probably older than Aurangzeb and gave rise fco the improbable 
story that Aurangzeb visited or made presents to the shrine. 
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SB' x 16 / x 9' high, is built of stone and cement and rests on eight- 
sided pillars. The domed tomb which is in honour of Shamonamir 
Pir is 17' x 12' x 1 4' high. The Tillage has a school with an average 
attendance of forty-one boys. 

Ba'linge, a r village with in 1881 a population of 483, lies five miles 
south of Kolhapur. Its chief interest is the temple of Katy&yani 
prettily placed on a hill to the south of the village. The temple is 
an old stone building 40' X 20' x 12' high. The goddess Katyayani 
is held in great honour by the Hindus and is mentioned in the 
Karvir or Kolhapur Puran as the great helper of Ambabai. The 
Katyayani stream which rises in this hill is the main feeder of the 
Kolhapur water works. The holiness of the goddess and the beauty 
of the temple site make Balinge a favourite picnic place for the 
people of Kolhapur. 

Ba'vda, one of the fifteen forts built by Bhoja Raja of Panhdla 
(1178 -1209b bes thirty -six miles south-west of Kolhdpur on a peak 
of the Sahyadris more than 2500 feet above the sea. The fort 
rises sharply from the Konkan and is very difficult of approach. 
The hill and the country round were formerly thick with forest 
but are now somewhat bare. In 1660, along with Panhala 
Vishalgad and Rangna, Shivaji took Bavda from Ali Adil Shah II. 
(1656-1672) of Bijapur and gave it in jdgir or estate to Kilo 
Sonadev. After again falling for a short time into the hands of Ali 
Adil SMh the fort remained with Shivaji till his death in 1680. 
In 1689 when Sambhaji was captured at Sangameshvar in Ratnagiii 
Bavda fell to the Moghals. During the reign of Rajar&m (1689- 
1700) Rdmchandra Nilkanth, the founder of the Bavda family, took 
Bavda from the Moghals and in regard was presented with it in 
grant. During the rivalry between Sabara and Kolhapur (1708- 
1729), as he remained faithful to his party, Sambhaji of Kolhapur 
(1712-1760) allowed Bhagvantrav son of Ram chandra to continue 
to hold the Bdvda estate. The Bavda estate then stretched in the 
Konkan as far as Malvan and Vijaydnrg in Ratnagiri, and the Bavda 
chiefs, with a following* of about 25,000 horse and foot, made many 
raids into the Konkan. In 1782 when the capital was moved from 
Panhala to Kolhapur the privileges of the Gadkaris or fort garrisons 
were reduced and the Gadkaris of Bavda rebelled and successfully 
opposed a Kolhapur army. In 1800 Bhagvantrav Pant Am4tya re- 
paired the fort and defeated and killed an officer of the Peshwa’s who 
was sent to take it. In 1844, with the garrison of Sdmdngad the 
garrison of Bavda fort rebelled. After the reduction of S4m&ngad 
Bdvda surrendered and the fortifications were partly destroyed. 1 

About a mile to the east of the fort lies the village of Bavda,. 
with in 1881 a population of 1026 and 190 houses of which seventy- 
one were tiled and the rest thatched. An excessive rainfall 
averaging 220 inches during the twenty- one years ending 1881 
makes the climate unhealthy. The water is abundant and excellent. 
Every Thursday a market is held at which the chief article sold is 


1 Details of the reduction of Sam&ngad are given below, 
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grain. Every year in Chciitrct or March- April a fair is held in 
honour of Ram, at which the Bavda State spends about £600 
(Rs. 6000). The fair is said to have been established on the advice 
of Shivajfls teacher Rarndas Svami by Ramchandra Nilkanth 
Amatya the founder of the Bavda family. Besides RdmTs fair, two 
Mo salman fairs or urus, attended by 500 or 600 people, are held in 
honour of Ghaibi Saheb, one at the beginning of the rains and the 
other in Kdrtik or October -November, Besides the palace of the 
Pant Amatya, the village has the offices of the chief, his kdrbhdri or 
agent, the munsif or civil judge, and the chief constable, a post-office, 
and a school with an average attendance of forty-nine boys. Since 
1848 a detachment of the Kolhapur Local Infantry has been stationed 
at Bavda. 

Ba vda, a village with in 1881 a population of 8578, lies three 
miles north-east of Kolhapur. Within its limits are the office of the 
British Resident and the camp of the Kolhapur Local Infantry. In 
1881 the camp had 1311 people. It has two boys schools, one for 
the village and the other for the troops, and a third a girls school 
with ail average attendance of fifty-two girls. It has also a police 
post of one officer and three men. The village has rich sugarcane 
and vegetable gardens, which owing to the nearness of Kolhapur 
city yield large profits. 

Bha'doli, a village in the Alta sub-division, with in 1881 apopula- 
tion of 2708, lies twelve miles north of Kolhapur. The village takes 
its name fror$ the temple of Bhadreshvar which is built of brick 
and mortar, is 122 feet square, and including the spire is twenty- 
three feet high. Besides the temple the village has a domed 
Musalm&n tomb built of stone^nd mortar about 500 feet square and 
thirty -two feet high. It has a school with an average attendance of 
seventy-one boys. 

Bllimsa'giri, a group of two or three temples, lies about a 
thousand yards west of S^mangad. The chief is Bhim’s temple 
which has a stone-built gabhdr or shrine with a quadrangular vesti- 
bule or mandap . It has room for about 800 people and is 
100" X 84/ X 14' high. In the shrine is a stone image of Maruti 
or the monkey -god. Close to the temple is an old^ underground 
excavation 7ox 40'x 15' deep, and about 200 yards east of the 
temple is a grove of mango and other trees. At this temple, 
from the dark 13th of Mag h or January -February to the bright 
5th of Phdlgun or February -March a yearly fair is held 
attended by about 10,000 people. The fair is said to have been 
started by B&burav Gadnis a former commandant of the 
Sam&ngad fort. Before 1844 when the garrison of the Samangad 
fort had considerable influence, the State spent about £110 
(Rs. 1100) a year on the fair. Since then the grant has been 
reduced to £50 (Rs. 500). Near Bhinfls temple stands the temple 
of Chaloba where in Mdgh or January-February a yearly fair is held 
attended by about 3000 people who generally offer the deity 400 
to 500 sheep. 

Bhlldargad, one of the Kolhapur forts which in 1 844 were dis- 
mantled under the advice of the Bombay Government, stands on a bluff 
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* rock thirty-six miles south of KolMpur. It is 2600 feet from north 
to sooth and 2100 feet from east to west, and is enclosed by a 
broken stone and mortar wall with two gateways. Within it 170 
■ j people live in thirty-three houses, ten of them tiled and the rest 
| thatched. At the foot of the hill are two hamlets in one of which 

j every Monday a small market is held. Before the repairing 

j of the fort (1667) the hill of Bhudargad had shrines sacred to 

j Kedarling, Bhairav, and Jakhrubai, with a hamlet at the foot of the 

^ hill inhabited by the priests who performed the service of the deities 
and managed their festivals. In 1667 the fort was repaired and put 
in excellent order by Shiva] i. Shortly after it was captured 
I by the Moghals. About five years later the fort was retaken, and 

| the standard colours of the Moghal general who was killed in the 

! conflict were presented to the temple of Bhairav where they are still 
! kept. About the close of the eighteenth century Parasuhram Pant 

| Bhau Pafcvardhan took the fort by bribing the garrison and held 

! it for about ten years when it was retaken by the Kolhapur State. 

| Subsequently Parashuram Pant Bhau and Gropal Pant Apte the chief 

I of Ichalkaranji made several vain attempts to win it back. 

During this war, of the five hamlets which formerly clustered round 
the fort three were destroyed. In 1844 the garrisons of Bhudargad 
and Samangad revolted and closed their gates. On the 13th of 
;!» October 1844 Bhudargad was taken by a British force under 
General Delamotte, and dismantled. 1 Besides a mansion belong- 
ing to the State, a large granary with an excellent courtyard 
and a cistern built at a cost of about £500 (Esl 5000), the 
chief object of interest is the temple of Bhairav which is about 
3000 feet square and consists of a stone and cement shrine, a hall, 
and a northern veranda. In front of the hall stands a stone and 
mortar lamp-pillar. The temple has about twenty ministrants 
supported by a yearly cash allowance of about £56 (Rs. 560) and land 
valued at a yearly assessment of about £13 (Rs.130). Every year 
from the dark first to the dark tenth of Magh or January- February 
: a fair is held attended by about 4000 people and with a sale of goods 

worth about £200 (Rs. 2000). 

Bid, an old village in the Karvir or Kolhapur sub-division, with in 
■ 1881 a population of 1932, lies on the Panchganga about nine 

* miles south-West of Kolhapur. Bid has a temple of Bideshvar, 

51' X 26' X 45' high, and a Friday market, where small quantities 
1 of grain, coarse cloth, and vegetables are brought for sale. It 
has a school with an average attendance of forty-five boys. 
Though now a small village, Bid is said to have once been 
the capital of an old chiefship which included Kolhapur and 
Panhala. Round the village are many ruins, among them an 
old stone temple with an image under which is a broken stone 
i with the fragment of an inscription. The walls and columns, with 

I numerous mouldings and much scroll work are in the style of about 

{ the thirteenth century. Small ancient gold coins are sometimes 
I found near the old mud fort. 


\ Details of the 1844 rebellion are given above under History, 241 - 242,; 
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CMkhali, a village in Kagal, witli in 1881 a population of 2408, 
lies twenty-one miles north of Kolhapur at the meeting of the 
Chitraganga and Vedganga. The village is apparently named from 
the chikhal or mud which the Chitraganga and Vedganga leave in 
large quantities during the rainy season floods. Twice a week on 
Mondays and Saturdays markets are held, to which grain and cloth 
are brought for sale. Chikhali has a school with an average 
attendance of eighty -nine boys and an old State mansion which is 
said to have been built in 1807. 

Chinchli, an indm or alienated village belonging to the Desai 
of Chinchli in Shirol, lies on the Krishna about forty-two miles 
south-east of Kolhapur. According to the 1881 census it had a 
population of 31,160 of whom 3110 were residents and 28,050 were 
visitors at the large fair of MahiMli. It has a school with an 
average attendance of fifty boys. The place is chiefly known for 
the shrine of the goddess Mahabali popularly called Mayaka. Four 
times a year pilgrims visit the shrine and on the full-moon of Mdgh 
or January- February a large fair is held. The fair is attended by 
about 35,000 people some of whom come forty or fifty miles. Besides 
grain, cloth, and copper and brass vessels, large numbers of cattle 
are brought for sale. The sales average £6000 (Rs. 60,000). In 
1883 the Political Agent took advantage of the large cattle fair 
to start a horse and cattle show. To support this show contri- 
butions were started by the Kolhapur State and collected from 
the chiefs aqd gentry of Satara and the Bombay Karnafcak. On the 
25th of February 1883, His Excellency Sir James Fergusson, the 
Governor of Bombay, held a darbdr at Chinchli which was attended 
by about fifty of the Southern Maratha chiefs and gentry, and on 
the 26th opened the cattle show and distributed prizes. 

Gadinglaj, the head-quarters of the Gadinglaj sub-division, 
lies on the left bank of the Hiranyakeshi close to the Sankeshvar- 
Parpoli pass road forty-five miles south-east of Kolhapur. About 
280 years ago (1600), want of water is said to have forced the 
people fco move the town to the river bank from an older site about 
4600 feet to the north-west. Like other Kolhapur towns Gadinglaj 
suffered greatly during the long wars at the close of the eighteenth 
century (1773-1810), especially at the hands of the Patvardhan 
Konherrhv and the Nipdnikar. The fort which was built about 
1700 by an ancestor of the Kapsi family is now in ruins. The town 
is thriving. About thirty years ago (1853) it had 627 houses and 
3000 people, in 1872 4670 people, and in 1881 1005 houses and 5002 
people. The main road, which runs from the north gate to the river, 
has large tiled houses on both sides. On every Sunday a market is 
held when large quantities of rice and other grain are brought for 
sale. Till 1854 S&m&ngad was the head-quarters of the sub-division. 
In 1854 the new sub-division of Gadinglaj was formed and the 
mdmlatd&Fs office moved from S&m&ngad to Gadinglaj, and in 1881 
the munsif s court was moved to Gadinglaj from Kadegaon four 
miles north of the town. Of public buildings outside of the town 
are the mAralatd&r’s and munsiff s offices built at a cost of £3498 
(Rs. 34,980), a dispensary built at a cost of £853 (Rs. 8530), and a 
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standard rest-house built at a cost of £415 (Rs. 4150). It has also a 
library, a post office, and a vernacular school with an average 
attendance of 199 boys. The chief temple in honour of Kdleshvar in 
the centre of the town is built of rubble and mortar 30' X 20' x 30' 
high. About three miles north of Gadinglaj is a temple of Bahiri, 
where every March a fair is held attended by about 2000 people. 

Ga'rgoti, the head-quarters of the Bhudargad sub-division, with 
in 1881 a population of 1622, lies thirty miles south of Kolhapur. 
On Sunday a weekly market is held to which grain and coarse cloth 
are brought for sale. Of public offices it has a mamlatdar's, a 
chief constable's, a sub-registrar’s, and a post office, a rest-house, and 
a school with an average attendance of 123 boys. 

Ghunki, a village in the Alta sub-division, with in 1881 a 
population of 2502, lies on the Yarna, seventeen miles north of 
Kolhapur. Near this village on the Poona- Belgaum mail road the 
Yarna is bridged. The village has a branch school with an average 
attendance of twenty-seven boys. Formerly Ghunki was a frontier 
military station and had a detachment of 100 horse called the jilbi 
fdga supported from the revenue of Ghunki and two other villages. 

GodcM, a village belonging to the chief of Torgal, with in 1881 
a population of 848, lies four miles north-east of Torgal and a 
hundred miles south-east of Kolhdpur. It has an old stone and 
cement temple of Yirbhadra, 54/ x 22' x 32' high including the dome. 
The chief worshippers at this temple are Ling#yats. Every year 
on the fifteenth of Mdrgshirsh or November - December a large fair 
is held attended by about 10,000 people from a distance of twenty 
or thirty miles. The goods sold are estimated to be worth about 
£200 (Rs. 2000). 

Ha'tkalangda* the head-quarters of the Alta sub-division, with 
in 1881 a population of 2415, lies on the Kolhapur-Miraj road, 
fifteen miles north-east of Kolhapur. According to a local legend 
H&tkalangda is named from a stone hand or hat which was set up 
in memory of a man who passed an ordeal by dipping his hands in 
boiling oil. The people, who are mostly Marathas, live in 473 houses. 
The village roads are narrow and irregular, but well repaired from 
local funds at a yearly cost of £20 (Rs, 200). Every Wednesday a 
market is held at which the chief articles sold are raw sugar and 
turmeric. In a substantial building raised at a cost of £2704 
(Rs. 27,040) are the offices of the mamlatdar, the® chief constable, 
and the sab-registrar of the Hdtkalangda sub-division. It has also 
a branch post office, a rest-house, and a school with an average 
attendance of seventy boys. The chief object of interest is a well 
preserved domed tomb or darga dedicated to Gorisdheb Pir. It is 
said to have been built about 500 years ago and is 33' x 26' x 33’ 
high including the dome. The circumference of the dome is sixty- 
eight feet. Inside the dome is a Persian inscription written on a 
copper plate. The tomb enjoys rent-free land valued at a yearly 
assessment of £27 11 s. (Rs. 275J). Of Hindu temples the temple 
of Narhari is 16' x 16'x 30' high and enjoys rent-free land valued 
at a yearly assessment of £3 10s. (Rs. 35) ; the temple of Yithoba 
has a good rest-house. 

B 5G9-38 
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Herla, a large village in the Alta sob- division, with in 1881 a 
population of 3906, is on the Kolhapur-Miraj road eight miles 
north-east of Kolhapur. On every Saturday a market is held 
at which the chief article sold is grain. It has a police post of 
three men and a school with an average attendance of 111 boys. 
Formerly Herla was a military station with a detachment of horse 
called the divan pdga or minister’s troop. It has two old 
temples, one dedicated to Maruti and the other to Mahadev. The 
temple of Maruti, -which is thirty feet long by twenty broad, 
is stone built and is about 200 years old. The temple of 
Mahadev seems older than the temple of Maruti and has a portico 
resting on stone pillars. It is thirty-four feet long and twenty- 
one broad. Herla has a Silahara inscription on a stone in Old 
Kanarese characters dated Shah 1040 (a.p. 11 18), making a grant to 
a Jain temple. 1 

Hlipri, a village in the Alta sub-division, with in 1881 a population 
of 3335, lies ten miles south-east of Kolhapur. On every Saturday 
a weekly market is held at which the chief article sold is gram. 
It has a police post of three men and a school with an average 
attendance of eighty boys. It had a munsif s court which has 
since been moved to Shirol. Hupri bad once a name for its fine 
piece goods, but of late the weaving of fine cloth has greatly 
declined. At present (1884) it has fifty looms but all of them are 
for coarse cloth. It has two old temples of Ambabai (17' X 15' x 27' 
high) and of 'Mahadev (15' x 13'xl8' high) both built of stone and 
mortar. Every April at Ambabai’s temple a fair is held attended 
by about a thousand people. 

Iclialkaranji, the head-quarters of the feudatory chief of the 
same name, lies in the Panchganga valley about eighteen miles 
east of KolMpur and half a mile north of the river. The town is said 
to be formed of seven hamlets. The climate is healthy, but the water 
of the wells is brackish. Lately good drinking water has been 
brought in iron pipes from the Panchganga by the help of a steam 
pump raised on a tower built in the river. In 1881 it had 9107 
people living in 1 7 1 9 houses of which one thousand were two-storeyed. 
The streets are kept clean and in good repair. Most -of the people 
are well-to-do and four or five are rich moneylenders. Every 
Wednesday and Thursday a market is held to which grain, cloth, 
and a considerable number of cattle are brought for sale. Besides 
an old mansion of the chief to the west of the town, surrounded by 
a thick mud wall enclosing a space about 6000 feet square, where 
are the offices of the State manager or hdrbhdri and the subordinate 
judge, there are three or four good rest-houses, a post office, a girls’ 
school, and an anglo-vernacular school with an average attendance 
of 107 boys. Every year in October a large fair attended by 1000 
to 2000 people is held in honour of Vyankatesh the guardian deity 
of the State. On the 24th and 25th of Saffar a Muhammadan fair 
or urus, attended by about 1000 people from ten to twenty miles 
round, is held in honour of Magdam Pir and Dari Pir. 


1 Bom, Gov. Sel, New Series, VIII. 349-356, 
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Jotiba' S Hill, also called Y adi -Eat nagiri, lies about nine miles 
north-west of Kolhapur. The hill rises about 1000 feet from the 
plain in a truncated cone, and, though disconnected, forms part of 
the PanMla spur which stretches from the Sahyadri crest to the 
Krishna. On the woody hill-top is a small village with 840 houses 
and 1564 people mostly guravs or priests of Jotiba. From very old 
times this hili has been considered specially sacred. In the middle 
of the village is a group of temples, the three best of which are 
dedicated to Jotiba under the names of Kedarling, Kedareshvar, and 
"Earn! in g. The temple of Kedarling stands between the two others. 
According to a local legend Ambabai of Kolhapur being disturbed by 
demons went to Kedareshvar in the Himalaya hills, practised severe 
penance, and prayed him to destroy the demons. In answer to her 
prayers Kedareshvar came to Jotiba’ s hill, bringing with him and 
setting up the present Ked4r ling . The original temple is said to 
have been built by one Navji Saya. In its place about 150 years ago 
(1730) His Highness Banojirdv Sinde built the present temple. It 
is a plain building 57' x 37' x 77' high including the spire. The 
second temple of Kedareshvar which is 49' x 22 ' x 89' high was built 
byDaulatrav Sinde about seventy-five years ago (1808). The third 
temple of Edmling, 13' x 13' x 40' high including the dome, wa3 built 
about a hundred years ago (1780) by one Malji Nilam Panhalkar. 
In a small domed shrine in front of the temple of Kedareshvar are 
two sacred bulls of black stone. Close to these temples is a shrine 
sacred to Chopdai which was built by Pritirav Himmat Bahadur 
about 125 years ago (1750). It is 52' x 46' x 80' high including 
the dome. A few yards outside of the village stands a temple of 
Yaimli built by Kanojirav Sinde. It is 47' X 27' X 49' high including 
the dome. In front of Yarnai are two* sacred cisterns, one of which 
(164' x 143' x 18' deep) is said to have been built by Jijabai Saheb 
about 1743; the other called Jdmadagnya thirth and built by 
Kanojirav Sinde is 54' x 52' X 13' deep. Besides these two tirths or 
sacred pools, five ponds and wells and two sacred streams flow down 
sides of the hill One stream rising from the Kushavarta pool is 
called the Goda, the other which rises to the north of the hill and 
is known as Haimavati falls into the Varna. Most of the temples 
on Jotiba’s hiM are made of a fine blue basalt which is found on the 
hills. In many parts the style of architecture, which is strictly 
Hindu, is highly ornamented, several of the sculptured figures being 
covered with brass and silver plates. The chief object of worship is 
Jotiba, who, though called the son of the sage Pangand, is believed to 
have been Pangand himself who became man to help the rulers of the 
Deccan in their fights with demons. According to tradition Jotiba’s 
destruction of one of the demons named Eatnasur gave the place 
the name of Batnagiri in addition to those of Kedarling, Ked4rn4th, 
and Nath. In honour of the victory over the demon, on the full- 
moon of Ghaitra or March- April a yearly fair is held attended 
by 40,000 or 50,000 people some of whom occasionally come from 
a distance of 700 miles. The sale of grain, cloth, copper and brass 
vessels and sweetmeats is estimated to be worth about £4500 
(Es. 45,000). Besides this great fair, small fairs are held every 
Sunday and full-moon day and on the bright sixth of Shrdvan or 
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August. On these days the image is carried round the temple in a 
litter with great pomp. The image in which Jotiba dwells is 
of a soft black -stone, and the stone in which his wife Yamai lives is 
a rough unshaped block smeared with oil and redlead. On the 
great fair day in Chaitra or March -April a brass image of Jotiba 
amid the shouts of 40,000 to 50,000 people, is. carried to Yamai 
for the yearly marriage. Part of the ceremony is to lay between 
Jotiba and Yamai a seal or shihha and a dagger or katdr. To 
support the staff of ministrants the temples have a yearly revenue 
of more than £1200 (Rs. 12,000) of which His .Highness Sindia 
pays £750 (Rs. 7500). Out of this revenue twenty-eight wayfarers are 
daily fed at the gateway, ten Brahmans are busy in ceaseless prayer, 
and twenty-three servants and several horses and elephants are kept 
to attend the grand festival. Since 1S73 a poll-tax of f d. to 1 
(|-1 a .) has been levied from the pilgrims visiting the place on the 
chief fair days. The yearly collection amounts to about £360 
(Rs. 3600) part of which is spent in mending the roads and keeping 
the place clean. There is a good rest-house and the water-supply 
has been lately improved. It is proposed to make a cart-road to 
join Jotiba’s hill with the Kolhapur-Amba pass road. 

Ka'gal, the head-quarters of the estate of the same name, which 
belongs to the Ghatge family, is twelve miles south of Kolhapur on 
the Poona-Belgaum mail road. It lies in the valley of the 
Dudhganga about a mile south of the river and is surrounded by 
rich garden land shaded by fine old mango trees. In 1881 the 
town had 6371 people living in 1046 houses. Its roads are good 
and well kept. Twice a week on Monday and Thursday, markets 
are held, and large quantities of grain and coarse cloth are sold. 
Between 1775 and 1825 Kagalwas more than once sacked and burnt 
by the Raj As of Kolhapur. It has the offices of the chief of the 
State, the karbhdri or manager, the chief constable, the sub- 
registrar, and the munsif, and an anglo-vernacular school with an 
average attendance of 224 hoys and twenty-two girls, an English 
and a native dispensary, a post office, and a library. The town 
has also a municipality, which without any local taxation is 
supported by a yearly fixed grant from the chief of £60 (Rs. 600). 
In 1882-83 the municipal expenditure amounted* to £51 10s. 
(Rs. 515). 

The oldest known mention of Kagal is in grants or sanads of the 
sixteenth century from the Bij&pur government. No old buildings 
remain entire but there are ruins of mosques and temples. The old 
fort was destroyed by Yashvantrav Shinde of Kolhapur in 1780. 
In its place about 1813 the late Hindurav Ghatge built a new fort 
377 feet from east to west by 366 feet from north to south. It is 
enclosed by a ditch and a thick stone wall now much ruined. The 
eastern portion of the rampart was destroyed in 1858 by order ol 
the British Government. Besides a large mansion built within the 
town by the late Hindur&v, after the model of the famous palace of 
Deeg, and several good houses belonging to the relations of the 
Ghatge family a large mansion or vdda stands at a small distance 
of the town, built by the present chief at a cost of about £10,0.00 
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(Rs, 1 lakh). Of tlie public buildings lately raised by the chief at a 
cost of about £10,000 (Rs, 1 lakh ) the most important are three 
large rest-houses, a fine school-house, three temples one sacred to 
Ram called Ramamandir where is the karbhdri’s office, a second 
dedicated to Mdruti, and a third to R&dhakrishna, and water-works 
from which pipes supply the town reservoirs with water. Every year 
in Kdrtik or October- November a fair or urns is held in honour of 
Saibi Pir, at which the chief spends about £200 (Rs. 2000), The fair 
is attended by about 10,000 people from Kolhapur and the neighbour- 
ing villages, and the sale of grain, cloth, fruit, and sweetmeats 
amounts to about £800 (Rs, 3000). 

Kale, a village in the Panhala sub-division, with in 1881 a popu- 
lation of 1811, lies nine miles west of Kolhapur. The village is said 
to take its name from the goddess Kali whom according to a local 
legend, Dharma Rflja, the eldest of the P&ndavs, slew on the hill 
near the village. Marks on the hill still make the outline of Dharma 
Raja with his arrow fixed in Kali's body. The village has a police 
post of four men and a school with an average attendance of fifty 
boys. Every Monday a market is held at which the chief article 
sold is grain. The holiest temple which is dedicated to Dharma 
Raja, is twenty-five feet long and twelve broad. 

Kaneri, a small village in the Karvir sub-division, lies six 
miles south of Kolhapur. The village is known for its Lingdyat 
monastery or math in a hamlet on a neighbouring hill. The 
monastery which is called Kadapdcha Math, belongs to a Ling%at} 
Svami or ascetic and is surrounded by a stone wall. In the middle 
of the monastery is a temple of Siddheshvar, 20' x 20' X 30' high. 
Round the temple of Siddheshvar *are small shrines dedicated to 
Adkeshvar, Chakreshvar, and Rudrapad with the sacred bull in front. 
The monastery has a total yearly income of £150 (Rs. 1500). The 
head of the monastery has great influence and has between 5000 
and 6000 Lingayat disciples in Kolhapur, the Konkan, Bombay, the 
Karndtak, Maisur, Beldri, and Madras. 

Ka'psi, the head-quarters of the Senapati's or general's estate of 
the same name, lies in the Gadingkj sub-division about twenty- 
four miles soi*th of Kolhapur. In 1881 it had 648 houses and 3414 
people. On every Monday a market is held, to which grain, coarse 
cloth, and metal vessels are brought for sale. Kapsi has a police 
post and a school with an average attendance of 104 boys. The 
chief building is an old mosque 100 feet square and eight feet 
high, built of stone and mortar and plastered inside with stucco. Kapsi 
has a temple dedicated to Ai Saheb, in memory of the pious Dvarkd- 
bdi Saheb the wife of the well known Santajirdv Ghorpde. 

Ka'sarde, a village belonging to the Pratinidhi of Kolhapur* 
with in 1881 a population of 437, lies thirty-six miles north-west 
of Kolhapur, On a hill a mile and a half from the village stands 
a temple 26'x 13'x 8' high, sacred to Dhopeshvar whose image 
is said to be svyairdblm or self-made; According to a local legend* 
while a V&ni of Karad named Purvata was returning from the 
sea coast with a pack bullock loaded with tin and iron, the animal 
strayed to the place where the self-made image of Dhopeshvar was 
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lying. The Vani followed his bullock and passed the night where the 
bullock had stopped. On rising next morning the Vani found that 
the tin and iron had turned into gold. In return for this gift of 
wealth the Vani built a temple to Dhopeshvar with part of the money, 
and that it might be afterwards used in completing the spire, he 
buried the rest in a corner to the north of the temple. Dhop- 
eshvar issued an order forbidding any one digging up the treasure 
and it has never since been touched. The temple has a yearly income 
of £40 (Rs. 400) derived from the whole village of Kasarde and part 
of the village of Javali. It is sometimes visited as a health-resort by 
the Pratinidhi family. 

Katkol, the seat of the chief of a detached group of eight 
Kolhapur villages, lies about eight miles north-west of Kamdurg 
and eighty-five miles south-east of Kolhapur. It is enclosed by a 
prickly -pear covered mud wall about fourteen feet thick and 7000 feet 
in circumference, with eleven towers nearly all of which have fallen. 
In 1881 the population was returned at 4292 against 4955 in 1872. 
On Friday a weekly market is held. Katkol has about 210 weavers 
of coarse cotton cloth and blankets. Under the mamlatdar of Gad- 
inglaj, Katkol has a joint officer who has the revenue and criminal 
powers of a mahdlJmri and can settle civil suits up to £5 (Rs. 50). 
It has a school with an average attendance of 119 pupils held in a 
school-house which cost £90 (Rs. 900), a private school attended by 
twenty-five boys, and a rest-house built at a cost of £110 (Rs. 1100). 
At an interval of five, seven, or ten years, in honour of Durgava, 
a large fair called Bede Jdtra or Buffalo Fair, is held attended 
by about 10,000 people from twenty-five to thirty miles round. 
At this fair buffaloes are offered to the deity. Of the Hindu 
temples the chief are the temple of the goddess Shri Kariyama 
24§'x 21^'x 13f' high, and the temple of Virbhadra 50' x 14' x 23' 
high including the spire. Katkol has also a Ling&yat monastery 
known as Choki Math 66' X 88' x 20' high. 

Khidra'pur, an alienated village belonging to Sankeshvar 
Svami, with in 1881 a population of 1036, lies on the Krishna 
about twelve miles south-east of Shirol. The chief interest of the 
village is the temple of Kopeshvar which lies in the centre of the 
village and is 103 V x 65' x 52 J' high to the top of the dome. The 
walls are made of black stone richly carved and the dome is 
covered with stucco. To the main building are attached two richly 
sculptured mandctps or vestibules. In the vestibule are two concen- 
tric squares the outer with twenty and the inner with twelve pillars 
all richly carved. In front of the temple is a round roofless struc- 
ture called jpie Svarga Mandap or Heavenly Hall, on the plan of what 
would be a twenty -rayed star, only that the spaces for four of the 
rays are occupied by four entrances. On the outside on a low 
screen wall stand thirty-six short pillars, while inside is a circle of 
twelve columns. Further from the temple is a nag&rkhcma or 
drum-chamber. The outer walls of the shrine are broken at oblique 
angles as in the Nilang Hem^dpanti temple. By the south door of 
the temple is a Devgiri Yadav inscription of Sinhadev in Devna- 
gari dated Shah 1185 (a.d. 1213) granting the village of Khandal- 
eshvar in Mira]’ for the worship of Kopeshvar. Besides this there 
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is a Jain temple, which is much smaller, the vestibule being twenty- 
one feet square inside with a small antechamber and shrine, the 
outer wall of the shrine being in the star-shaped Hemadpanti plan. 
The building is of black stone and the pillars of the hall are richly 
carved. Land valued at a yearly assessment of £37 10s. (Es. 375) 
is granted rent-free to the priests of Kopeshvar. Every year in 
Paiish or December- January a fair is held attended by about 2000 
people. 

Khodsi or Khochi, a village in the Alta sub-division, with in 
1881 a population of 1739, lies on the Varna thirteen miles north-east 
of Kolhapur. It has a school with an average attendance of fifty 
boys. The village is known for the temple of Bhairav Kshetrapdl 
an incarnation of Shiva, with his wife J ogeshvari by his side. The 
body of the building is a square of fifteen feet, built of stone, with 
a portico seventy-five feet long and fifteen feet broad in front. The 
temple is said to have been built about 200 years ago (1680) by 
an inamdar of Chfivre in the Alta sub-division named Sultanrfiv 
Sinde. At the yearly fair held in Chaitra or March -April, among 
a number of poles or shdsan kdtMs which parade the fair the place 
of honour is given to Sultanrav*s pole. The fair is attended by 
about 10,000 people. 

Kini, a village in the Alta sub-division, with in 1881. a population 
of 2660, lies thirteen miles north of Kolhapur on the Poona- 
Belgaum mail road.. It is held in saranjcim or military grant by 
Sard&r Himmat Bahadur. Kini has a travellers* bungalow, a rest- 
house, and a school with an average attendance of sixty-one boys. 
It has two old temples, one of Mahadev twenty-one by fourteen feet 
and the other of Maruti forty feet by^twenty-five. 

| Kodolij a large thriving village in Panhfila in the Varna 

valley, lies about fourteen miles north of Kolhapur and a mile 
and a half from the river. In 1881 it had 4942 people living in a 
thousand houses, of which 100 were two-storeyed, 600 tiled, and 
f 800 thatched. The people are mostly Kunbis who raise rice, 
sugarcane, turmeric, betel- leaves, and chillies, worth about £2000 
(Rs. 20,000) a year. Kodoli has also 125 hand-looms which yield 
a yearly outturn of coarse cotton cloth worth about £2000 
f (Rs. 20,000). Every Thursday a market is held attended by about 
1000 people to which grain and hand-woven cloth and yarn are 
brought for sale. Kodoli has a rest-house, a police post of five 
men, and a school attended by ninety hoys and Tben girls. It is 
well supplied with river and spring water. The chief temple, 
which is dedicated to Dattatreya, is 180 feet square. Every year 
on the dark 5th of Mdgh or January -February a fair is held attended 
by about 1000 people from a distance of ten to fifteen miles. 

! Kolha'pur, 1 north latitude 16° 41' and east longitude 74° 17', is 

the capital of the Kolhipur State and the head-quarters of the 
Political Agent for the Southern Marfitha States. The city stands 
, on rising ground about 1790 feet above the sea and about half a mile 
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from the right or south bank of the Panehganga. It is sixty-four 
miles east of the coast* seventy-six miles south of Satara* and 
sixty-six miles north of Belgaum. According to the 1881 census 
Kolhapur has a population of 88*599 living in 8023 houses. It is the 
largest city in the Bombay Karn&tak or Southern Maratha country. 
Including the suburbs it has a circumference of 4| miles and an 
area of 358 acres. It is bounded on the north and east by the Jiti 
stream which runs dry during the hot season* on the south by the 
Varan pool and the Phirangai and Padmdla lakes, and on the west 
by the Panehganga river and the Rankala lake. 

The land round the town is shallow murum or crumbly trap 
over true trap, open and bare except during the rains. On both 
banks it rises slowly from the river and on the south over waving 
ground to a range of low hills. The drainage of these hills is 
carried off by the Jiti stream which runs north along the eastern 
front of the town skirting the Ravivar ward at a distance of about 
300 yards from the fort. From this it flows north below the 
Somvar ward and old Budhvar till it joins the Panehganga at 
Brahmapuri. On the south-west beyond the suburbs is the lake of 
Rankala with an area of about 500 acres. On the south-east 
somewhat above the town lies the Padmala lake. On the north-east* 
east* and south the land on the bank of the Jiti is tilled* and 
between the Rankala lake and the river on the west the fields are 
marshy. The Residency and military cantonment are on rising 
ground about 2^ miles north of the town. Near the centre of 
the town is Brahmapuri hill in which all the remains of the early 
settlement centre. Kolhapur is entered by nine roads. On the north 
by a road from Poona over the Panehganga ford by Bavda village 
and the cantonment ; on the east by three roads meeting in one, the 
Poona mail road from the north* the Miraj road from the east* and the 
Belgaum mail road from the south ; on the south by a road from 
Bhudargad by the Katyayani hill *• and on the west by three roads 
by the Phonda Bavda and Amba passes. The buildings which show 
most on coming to the city are the Nag&rkhana or Drum-chamber* 
the Palace, the High School* the Hospital* and Ambabaf s temple. 

Before the beginning of British superintendence in 4844* KolMpur 
was dirty and unhealthy. The city suffered from outbreaks of 
cholera, sometimes as in 1824 so severe that about 8000 people 
died in a fortnight. Since 1844* by widening cleaning and 
draining the stfeets* by removing dirt and nightsoil, by pulling 
down the ramparts and filling the ditch, and by increasing 
the water-supply, the health of the city has been greatly 
improved. Except from March to May when it is hot and 
at times oppressive* the climate is temperate* pleasant* and 
wholesome. From March to May hot winds prevail* but the sea 
breeze which begins in the afternoon and lasts till eight makes the 
evenings cool and pleasant. During the cold months from the 
river and lakes heavy fogs rise and hang over the city. The 
temperature averages 76*8° and the rainfall 44*8 inches. The well 
water is hard and brackish* but the water from the Katyayani hill is 
excellent. During the five years ending 1882 births averaged 21*6 
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in tlie thousand and deaths, which are more correctly recorded, 
29*7. Daring the five years ending 1874-75 no case of cholera 
occurred. Since 1875 there have been several outbreaks of cholera 
but all except in 1881-82 have been mild. The prevailing diseases 
are malarious fever, bowel complaints, parasitic diseases, and 
affections of the eye and skin. 

KolMpur is plentifully supplied with water from wells, the 
Panchganga river, the Katyayani conduit, and ten reservoirs and lakes. 
The well water is brackish and is chiefly used for washing. Except 
the Panchganga water which is used by the people of the Shukravdr 
ward and the Rank&la lake water which is used by the people of 
the Budhvar ward, the main supply of drinking water is from the 
Katyayani conduit. Before the Katyayani conduit was built, the 
city suffered much from want of drinking water. About the end 
of the eighteenth century (1792) a rich resident of Poona 
named Baburav Keshav Thakur or Khatri, while on a pilgrimage 
to Kolhapur, was asked by other pilgrims to bring water from 
Katyayani to supply AmbabaPs temple. Baburav asked the 
Raja'S leave. According to the local legend, the Raja was at first; 
unwilling to let a stranger supply the goddess with water but 
Ambabai warned him in a dream to grant Baburav’s request. 
In 1792 a masonry conduit was completed which brought water to 
two reservoirs in Amb&bdPs temple one for Brahmans and the other 
for other castes. Afterwards, to supply Vithoba’s temple with 
water two more reservoirs were built. These water works are 
said to have cost Baburav about £30,000 (Rs. 3 l&lchs ). Baburav 
also deposited £2000 (Rs. 20,000) with the well-known Kolhapur 
moneylender Kodolkar the interest qf which was to be spent in 
impairs. As it was a charitable work, the Katyayani water was 
not at first used by the ruling family and their dependents. In. 
time the water began to be used by all, and in the palace and 
houses of the nobles several cisterns were built, into which water 
was brought from the main aqueduct. The Katyayani water is 
pure and wholesome. Of the ten reservoirs and lakes in the city 
the Rankala lake alone supplies drinking water. As the Katyayani 
water-supply was not enough for the whole city, in 1830 from the 
Rank&Ia lake $ater was brought by a small conduit. As the level 
of the Rankhla lake is low, the water does not go into the fort, but 
is distributed only in the suburbs. The Rankala lake lies to the 
south-west of the city and has an area of nearly three miles with 
a depth of thirty-five feet. The lake is named after the god Rank 
Bhairav, who is said to have been a great favourite with 
MaMlakshmi and to have a gold temple now hid under the water 
of the lake. The beginning of the Rankala lake is said to have been 
a quarry, from which according to the Jains, including the temple 
of Ambabai, stones were supplied to 360 bastis or Jain temples 
built by a Jain Raja Grandhar&ditya. Afterwards in the eighth or 
ninth century, an earthquake is said to have enlarged the quarry 
and filled it with water. The lake now receives water from two 
streams in the north and has also a waste weir outlet in the north. 
Lately in 1883 the Rankala water-supply has been much improved 
and increased by building a large reservoir near Kalamba village 
about three miles to the south which is capable of holding two years 1 
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supply. A new cut-stone darn higher and stronger than the old dam 
has been built on the city side. New pipes have been laid and water 
is distributed by stand-cocks eighty or ninety feet apart. The 
use of Rankala water for bathing and washing has been 
forbidden and along the side of the dam troughs and baths are 
being built at an estimated cost of £2574 (Rs. 25,740). The 
improvments are not yet (1883) complete ; up to October 1883 the 
cost was £24,196 (Rs. 2,41,960). None of the nine other lakes and 
reservoirs are much used for drinking. They are the Mhar 
reservoir in the north-east, the Koti and Ravneshvar pools in the 
east, the Padmala pool in the south-east, the Phirangdi and Yarun 
pools in the south, the Khambala and Kumbhar pools in the west, 
and the Kapil pool in the centre. The MMr reservoir which 
during the hot season runs nearly dry, used to water the Kharala 
garden. The Koti and Ravneshvar pools are small and full of 
lotuses. The Padmala reservoir has its water carried into two 
reservoirs, one in front of the Mangalv4r gate and the other in the 
Adifcvar ward. Its water is partially used for drinking in the 
Mangalvar ward and is chiefly used in watering two State gardens 
the Sherib&g in the south-east and the Kashibag in the east. Of 
the Phirangai and Yarun pools in the south, the water of the Yarun 
pool is impure and is used only in watering a small garden about the 
Bavdekar’s mansion. It is full of a fine variety of water lily. The 
Khambala reservoir lies in the west within the limits of the old fort 
close to the Babujamal shrine. Near this shrine the water is used 
for a large "plantain garden. The Kumbhar pond, as its name 
suggests, is chiefly used by Kumbhars or potters. The Kapil pool 
in the centre of the city receives so large a quantity of surface 
drainage that its water is undfrinkable. 

Kolhapur, or as it seems to have been formerly called Karvir, 
is probably one of the oldest religious and trade centres in Western 
India. In Brahmapuri hill, near the centre of the present city, 
have been fonnd Buddhist coins which are believed to belong to the 
first century before Christ ; a small crystal casket which is believed to 
have enclosed Buddhist relics of about the same age and a shattered 
model of a brass relic-shrine or daghoba whose shape also belongs to 
abont the first century before Christ. 1 The discovery of a Shatakarni 
inscription probably of the first century after Christ at Banavasi in 
North K4naraand the known extent of the power of that dynasty in 
the North Deccan, make it probable that, as suggested by Professor 
Bhand&rkar, Ptolemy's (a.d, 150) Hippokura rejia Bale okuri refers to 
Kolhapur the capital of king Vilivayakura, who from inscriptions is 
believed to have reigned about a.d. 150. From the fact that the old 
name of Kolhapur is Karvir or the fragrant oleander Nerium 
odorum, Mr. Fleet has suggested that KolMpur may be the site 
of the great ancient trade centre of Tagar a name which like 
Karvir means the shrub Tahernsemontana coronaria. Ag*ainst the 
identification of Tagar with Kolhapur is to be set the fact that both 
in Ptolemy (a.d. 150) and in the Periplus of the Erythraean 
sea (a.d. 247) Tagar is placed to the east not to the south of Paithan, 
that as there were several ports in the Ratn&giri or Pirate coast, 
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which traded with Broach the trade between KolMpur and Gujarat 
would have passed by sea from some of the Konkan ports not by land 
road by Paithan ; and that the details given in the Periplus of cloth 
being brought to Tagara from the parts along the sea-coast seems to 
point to communication with the Bay of Bengal and therefore to 
some place within the limits of the Nizfim's country. 1 2 Next to 
Brahmapuri hill the oldest known object in Kolhapur is the temple 
of Ambabdi or Mahalakshmi, which is supposed to mark the centre 
of old KolMpur. In former times this great temple was surrounded 
by a circle of shrines several of which lie buried many feet under 
ground. At present (1883), besides the great temple of AmMb&i, 
Kolhapur has about 250 temples above and under ground. Every 
pool of standing water is sacred and in the city and country round 
are many broken images of Brahman and Jain worship which are 
supposed to belong to temples destroyed by the Musalm&us in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. According to Major Graham 2 
in the eighth or ninth century an earthquake overturned many 
temples and buildings in Kolhapur. Among the traces of the 
earthquake are the two underground temples of Khandoba and 
Kartik Svami, over which houses have since been built. In the old 
temple of Ambabai the wall is of unequal height in different 
places, and the ground has passed through so many changes 
that the original level cannot be discovered. In digging the 
foundations of the high school in 1870, and in making other 
excavations, at a depth of over fifteen feet shrines, stone slabs 
covered with strange figures, and old inscriptions have® been found. 
In support of his statement that many of these changes are due to 
the action of an earthquake Major Graham refers 3 to several small 
mounds or upheavings near the city and to the discovery in 1849 
of the bed of the Panchganga seventy feet above the level of its 
present bed. In the Karvir or Kolhapur Mahatmya or account of 
the greatness of Kolhapur, a modern (1730) Brahmanical work, 4 
Kolhapur is mentioned as the Kashi or Benares of the south. 
According to local tradition, when the Jains were building the 
temple of Ambabai on Brahmapuri hill a fort was made by a 
Kshatri Raja Jaysing who held his court at Bid about nine miles 
west of Kolhapur. In the twelfth century the Kolhapur fort was 
the scene of a battle between the Kalabhurya or Kalachurya who 
had conquered the Kaly&n Chalukyas and become the ruler of the 
Deccan and the ShilaMras of Kolhapur, the feudatories of the 
Chalukyas. BhojaRaja II. (1178-1209) of the Kofti&pur ShilaMras 
made Kolhapur his capital, but the head-quarters of the State were 
soon after moved to Panhala about twelve miles to the north-west, 
and remained there till the country passed to the Bahmani kings. 


1 Bertius’ Ptolemy 205 ; McCrindle’s Periplus, 126. The discovery of the name Tagar 
in an inscription of the fifth century found near Hyderabad increases the probability 
of an eastern site for Tagar. Its name and position on the Godavari about 200 miles 
south-east of Hyderabad, suggest the town Tegur as a possible identification with 
Tagar, Of the present Tagar no information is at present available. 

2 Graham’s Kolhapur, 112. 8 Graham’s Kolhapur, 317, 

4 Though it probably embodies old legends and traditions the Karvir Mahatmya 

or the Greatness of Kolhapur was written as late as 1730. 
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Under the Bahmani kings (1347-1489) Kolhapur seems to have 
been a place of no consequence. The only mention which has been 
traced in the Musalman historians is Ferishta’s notice of Kolhapur 
as the place where Mahmud Grawan (1469) encamped during the 
rainy season in his expedition against Vishalgad. 1 Under the 
Bijapur kings, from 1489 till it came under Shivaji about 1659, 
owing 1 to its nearness to the strong fort of Panbala, a Bijapur officer 
was stationed at Kolhapur. Under the Marathas, especially after 
1730 when it became independent of Satara, Kolhapur rose in 
importance. In 1782 the seat of government was moved from 
PanMla to Kolhapur. Up to this time Kolhapur's only protection 
against robbers and enemies was a mud wall. During the feuds 
between the Patvardhans and the Kolhapur State (1773-1810) which 
filled the latter years of the eighteenth century, a stone wall thirty feet 
high and ten to twenty-six feet thick, was built more than If miles in 
circumference. At equal distances the wall had forty-five bastions 
with battlements and loopholes and outside a deep and wide ditch 
with a rough glacis. In the wall were six gateways three of them 
double with stout wooden gates bristling with long iron spikes to 
keep off elephants. After the river reservoirs and the wards to 
which they ,led, the gates were named the Ganga, Rankdla, 
Yaruntirth, Aditvfir, Mangalvar, and Shanvar. The entrance to 
each gate was across a drawbridge. The gates used to be shut at 
eleven in the evening and opened by four in the morning. 2 
When the town was growing in the eighteenth century the people 
built houses Vithout any order wherever sites could be had and 
the streets were narrow, often not broad enough for two carts to 
pass. As the city increased in size weekly markets came to be 
held outside of the walls. Beyond the walls ten suburbs or peths 
were founded. After the names of the founders, of the presiding 
god of the place, or of the days on which weekly markets were 
held, the new suburbs were called Kaviv^r, Somv&r, Mangalvar, 
Budhvar, Sukravar, and Shanvar, and Ottreshvar, Chandreshvar, 
Kes&pur, and Lagmapur. In these suburbs the lanes are wide and 
are planted here and there with trees. Lately, to improve the air 
and health of the city the walls have been pulled down and the 
ditch filled. * 


1 Briggs’ Ferishta, XI,, 482-485, 

2 With four of the°six gates some great event is connected. By the Ganga gate, 
which opened on the Panchganga river, no corpse except one of a member of the 
royal family was allowed to be carried. By the Aditv&r gate, in 1857 the second 
band of mutineers led by Firangu Shinda entered the town, broke into the jail, 
and set the prisoners free. By the Mangalvar gate, in 1857 the mutineers of the 
f 27th Kolh&pur Native Infantry tried in vain to enter the city. At the Shanv&r 
gate, which is said to have been built by Ali Adil Shdh I, of Bij&pur (1557-1579), 
a hard battle was fought in 1800 between the lbija of Kolhdpur and the Patvardhans 
under R&mchandra, son of the well known Parashurdm Bhau. In this gate, after a 
siege of two months a breach was made, scaling ladders were applied, and the city 
was on the point of being taken when an intrigue at the Poona court suddenly 
obliged the assailants to leave the city. In 1858, by breaking open the ShanvAr 

f ate, Sir LeGrand Jacob entered the city and arrested the mutineers under Birangu 
hinda, who was shot by the treasury guard of the Kolhapur infantry. 
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As the head-quarters of the State Kolhapur has (1884) the offices 
of the Divan or ministei*, the Chief J ndge, the Chief Revenue Officer, 
the assistants of the chief judge and the chief revenue officer, the 
divisional officers, the sub-divisional revenue and judicial officers, the 
executive engineer and the assistant engineer, the forest officer, 
and the deputy educational inspector. It has also a telegraph office 
in the camp, and two post offices one the disbursing office in the 
camp and the other a town sub-office in the city. Of educational 
institutions Kolhapur has the Rajaram arts college attended by 
thirty-eight pupils. The college is affiliated to the Bombay 
University up to the first B. A., and has a sarddr or chiefs 5 class 
attended by eight sarcldrs or chiefs. Besides the college, Kolhapur 
has the Rajaram high school attended by 375 pupils, a normal 
school attended by twelve pupils, six vernacular schools for boys 
attended by 763 boys, a female training school attended by eight 
girls, four girls schools attended by 158 girls, and three night 
schools attended by 182 boys and men. It has also a native 
general library. In 1 883 the Kolhapur municipality had an income 
of £5091 10s. (Rs. 50,915) and an expenditure of £4371 14s. 
(Rs. 43,717). 

Of the buildings which have been lately raised by the State at a 
cost of about £250,000 (Rs. 25 lakhs), the chief are the high school 
a two-storeyed building with room for 300 pupils, which is built of 
stone and cement in the Indo- Saracenic style near the high school ; 
an excellent girls school ; the large hospital; the town hall with a 
good garden ; the office buildings of the mamlatdar and sadar-amin 
and of the chief judge and the assistant judge; the native general 
library near the high school ; four jest-houses ; three markets or 
mandayis ; five Marathi school-houses; the Risdla buildings, and the 
State stables. A large palace estimated to cost about £60,000 (Rs. 6 
lakhs) is also under construction. Besides these buildings two 
bridges have been made one across the Panchganga and the other 
across the Jiti, and during the eight years ending 1883 the KatyayanI 
and Rankala water works have been improved at a cost of about 
£70,000 (Rs. 7 Idlchs). 

Of about 2*>0 temples in Kolhapur city six are well known, the 
temples of Amb&bai or Mahalakshmi, Yithoba, Temblai, MaMkffii, 
Phirangai or Pratyangiras, and Yallamma. Of these the temple of 
Ambabai, the largest and the most important, is in the middle of 
the town about a hundred yards north-west of the State palace. 
The temple is very old. The main portion of the building is of two 
storeys and is built of black stone brought from local quarries. The 
spire and domes of this temple are said to have been added by 
a Shankardcharya of Sankeshvar ; the Jains declare that the temple 
was a Jain temple dedicated to Padmavati and that the spire and 
domes are Brahmanic additions. The architecture of the building 
supports the claims of the Jains to be its original possessors. The 
spire and domes do not harmonise with the carved work below 
which strongly resembles the style of the twelfth century in the 
Jain temples in the Bombay Karndtak. The image of the god 
Ganpati which ought to be carved on the lintel of every Brahmanic 
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temple is absent and the wall and domes are full of seated cross- 
legged figures, many of them naked. • These details prove that this 
was originally a Jain temple. According to Major Graham, during 
some Musalm&n persecutions in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
the image of Ambabai was hid in a private dwelling and about 
160 years ago (1722) was installed in the present temple by Sambhdji 
Mahfcij (1712 -1760) who for this purpose sent Sidhoji Hindurdv 
Ghorpade from Panhala to KolMpur. 1 The temple is in the form 
of a cross and is built with the mortarless close-fitting large blocks ^ 
of stone known in the Deccan as the Hemadpanti style. It faces 
west on which side is the main entrance with the nagarhhdna or 
drum-chamber on the top. Besides the main entrance to the west 
three small gates open north, east, and south. The northern gat© 
has a large bell, which is rung five times a day, at four in the 
morning, at noon, at one, at eight and nine o’clock in the evening. 

The body of the temple is built of local black trap without the 
help of any timber. Except a few doors it has no openings for 
air. Tinder the big dome on the east is installed the image of 
AmbaMi ; and on the north and south sides two smaller domes 
enclose images of MahaMli and Mahasarasvati. Inside the big 
dome round the' image of Ambabai'is a closed dark passage with 
no opening of any sort and with lights burning day and night to 
enable the worshippers to go round the image. The cost of the i5 

building must have been immense ; according to tradition it equalled 
the weight of the stones in gold. The upper works added by 
Shankaracharya are said to have cost about £10,000 (Bs. 1 lakh). 

The big hall in front was added during the administration of 
Daji Pandit between 1838 and 1843. The main temple is 
surrounded by a stone wall 'in which are a number of other 
shrines including shrines of Dattatrey a, Vithoba, Kashi- Yishveshvar, 

Bam, and Radha-Krishna. The open space between the wall and 
the main building is paved with stone slabs. The temple has four 
inscriptions. One to the left of the entrance on the left side of the 
porch or outer mandap is written in Devnagri characters and is 
dated Shah 1140 (a.d. 1218) ; a second on a pillar on the left hand 
after entering the courtyard is in Devnagri characters and dated 
Shah 1158 (a.d. 1236) ; a third on a pillar of the small temple of 
the Navgrah to the left of the main building is written in Devnagri ^ 
characters ; and a fourth is behind the temple on the left hand 
when entering from the eastern gate. The temple of Ambabai is 
visited by large numbers of pilgrims many of whom come from 
long distances. Besides contributions from pilgrims which yearly 
amount to about £400 (Bs. 4000), the temple receives a yearly 
cash allowance of £500 (Rs. 5000), It is served by forty-two 
pujdris or ministrants. Every Friday night the image of Ambabai 
is paraded in a litter round the temple and a salute is fired. 


l An extant sctnad or deed by SambkAji assigning grants for the expenses of the 
temple, states that though under the Bij&pur government (1489-1686) there existed 
many votaries well able to replace the image, SambhAji RAja has alone the merit of 
re-establishing it in its ancient temple. Bom, Gov. Sel. New Series, YIII, 817. 
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Ambabai has three great days in the year. On the fnll-moon in 
Chaitra or March -April a brass image o£ the goddess AmbaMi is 
carried in procession through the town in a triumphal car. On the 
bright 5th of Ashvin or September -October the image is carried in 
a litter in procession to the small temple of Temblai about three 
miles east of the city where the unmarried daughter of the 
headman of Bavda makes the deity the customary offering of a kohala 
or pumpkin. On the full-moon-day in Ashvin or September- 
October the dome and roof are covered with lamps. 

The temple of Vithoba, which was probably built about the same time 
as Ambab&ffs temple, lies south-east near the Padmala or Mangalvar 
gate. A large space encloses five temples with a rest-house large 
enough for several hundred travellers. The chief temple, that of 
Vithoba to the right, is built of stone and is similar in style to the 
great temple of Ambabai. Another old temple to the left dedicated 
to Vishveshvar is similar in style to V ithobas temple. The entrance 
is grand and has 1 spacious rooms on the top. On the bright 
elevenths of Ashadh or June- July and Kdrtik or October -November 
fairs are held in honour of the god Vithoba when flowers and leaves 
of the bel or ^Egle marmelos and the tulsi or basil plant are offered. 

According to the Karvir or Kolhapur Pur an, Temblai the younger 
sister of Mahalakshmi, in consequence of a quarrel with MaMlakshmi 
left KolMpur about 1800 years ago, and retired to a hill about 
three miles to tbe east of the city and remained there with her back 
turned on her elder sister. AmMbai js said to pay her sister one 
visit a year on the bright fifth of Ashvin or September- October. 
On this day a fair is held on the hill in honour of the goddess. An 
image of Ambabai is placed in a litter and carried in procession 
to the hill aud a kohalci or pumpkin is afterwards cut to pieces by 
an unmarried girl in memory of tbe destruction by the deity of a giant 
named Kolhasur. The procession is accompanied by the Raja with all 
his retinue. The fair is attended by 1 5,000 to 20,000 people and sweet- 
meats and other eatables as well as toys are offered for sale. Every 
third year and also during bad attacks of cholera and other epidemics 
a buffalo is offered to the goddess. The temple has a small allowance 
from the S^ate and one pnj&ri or minis trant is in attendance. 
Formerly every year in Ashddh or June -July or in Mdgh that is 
Jan uary-Febr nary it was customary in Kolhapur to offer a he-buffalo 
to the goddess Margai near Temblai. This practice has been 
stopped; but a sacrifice is still sometimes offered oit special occasions, 
as was done during the sharp outbreak of cholera in 1881. For 
this offering Tuesday is the favourite day. A young he-buffalo set 
apart as a sacrifice is left at liberty for two or three years before 
he is expected to be wanted, to become fat and plump, because to 
be a fit offering the animal must be in good condition. On the 
morning of the appointed day the buffalo is anointed with oil and 
washed in hot water. Afterwards he is rubbed with redlead, 
sandalwood paste, redpowder or guldl , turmeric, and vermilion or 
Jcunku. About three in the afternoon its right thigh is quashed 
with a knife to make it bleed freely. The animal is then led round 
a certain part of the city to a certain distance his path being 
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marked by tbe drops of blood from the -wound ; palm juice, ndchm 
gruel, baked grain, and pieces of lemon and eocoanut are thrown 
about by the Tillage officers and others who escort the buffalo 
which, in the end, is slaughtered near the temple and offered to 
the deity. 

The temple of Mahdkali, a favourite goddess of low class Hindus, 
lies in the new Budhvar ward. Every year in March April and 
July fairs are held in honour of Mahakali. Goats are often offered. 
Formerly every two or three years a he-buffalo used to be offered, 
but this practice has been stopped. 

The temple of Phirangai or Pratyangiras, a favourite goddess 
of the lower classes, lies between the Mangalv&r and new Budhvar 
streets. In front of the temple is the holy Paulay pool. This 
goddess receives offerings of flour, salt, turmeric, and oil and she is 
supposed bo have the power of curing children suffering from itch. 
Formerly buffaloes were offered, but lately goats have taken the 
place of buffaloes. 

The temple of Yallamma a favourite goddess of the lower classes, 
lies iu the east of the city. To this goddess unmarried women often 
make vows, the non-fulfilment of which is believed to be followed by 
disease or other bodily suffering. Some women who do not marry 
and become courtesans wear a necklace of white beads as a sign of 
their devotion to Yallamma. When married women become jogtins 
or ascetics, they must obtain a divorce before they adopt the 
precepts of Yallamma. 

Besides these large temples, there are several under-ground shrines 
two to fifteen feet below the surrounding buildings. Pathways have 
been cut to their thresholds and the spires in many cases cleared and 
covered with fresh stucco. They are ten to twenty-five feet long 
and broad and fifteen to thirty feet high. The chief are the temples 
of K arfciksvami and Khandoba. Besides these temples Kolhapur 
has two large monasteries or maths , one belonging to the Sankeshvar 
Svdmi and the other to a Jain Svami. Outside of the city on the 
Pancbganga in the north-west and close to the Brahmapuri hill are 
memorial temples in memory of deceased members of the Raja’s 
family Sambhaji, Shivaji III., and Aba and Baya Sabebs. Shivaji 
III/s temple which was built in 1815, is the largest and most elaborate, 
but it is an ill assorted combination of a large Musalman hall and a 
lofty Hindu spire covered with stucco formed into mouldings and 
with a few ornarfients. These tombs are ling shrines. Close by are 
a number of small shrines on the five ghats or flights of steps which 
lead to the river* 

Kumblioj, a village in the Alta sub-division, with in 1881 a 
population of 4105, lies on the V&rna eighteen miles north-east of 
Kolhapur. The village is named after Kumbheshvar a form of Shiv 
who is the guardian of the village. Most of the people are Jains. 
Kumbhoj is known for its tobacco which is grown to an estimated 
yearly value of about £2500 (Rs. 25,000). On every Sunday a market 
is held. Kumbhoj has a school with an average attendance of 
125 boys and a school-house built at a cost of £50 (Rs. 500). It has a 
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Jain temple of B&babulli, 40 J' x 344' x 37|' high including tbe spire; 
a Brahman temple of B&nshankari, 200 feet square, and including 
the spire forty-nine feet higb; anda domed Musalman tomb dedicated 
to Hazrat Khfital Pir and built partly of stone and partly of burnt 
brick and mortar. During the 1876 famine an old reservoir 
to the south of the village was improved at a cost of £300 
(Rs. 3000). 

Malka'plir, the head-quarters of the Pant Pratinidhi, the hereditary 
prime minister of the Kolhapur State, lies twenty-eight miles north- 
west of Kolhapur on the left bank of the Shali river and close to the 
Kolhapur- Amba pass road. Malkapur was of little importance till 
in 1844 the Pratinidhfs head-quarters were moved to it from 
Vishalgad. In 1881 Malkapur had 2597 people living in 540 houses. 
On every Friday a large market is held attended by about 3000 
people including traders from the coast. To mend the village 
roads and keep them clean £20 (Rs. 200) a year are granted from 
local funds. Besides the offices of the manager or Tcdrbhdri , the 
chief constable, and the munsif \ Malkapur has a post office, a 
dispensary, and an anglo -vernacular school with an average 
attendance of 166 boys. It has two chief temples built of stone 
and mortar, one dedicated to Yishveshvar is 58' x 2 T x 23' high and 
the other dedicated to Bhimashaukar is 55' x 29' x 18' high. A 
school-house has been lately built at a cost of £700 (Rs. 7000), 
and a good bridge thrown across the Shali river. 

Panhala Fort crowns one of the tops of the Panhala spur of the 
Sahyadris, about twelve miles north-west of Kolhapur. The Panhala 
uplands are 2772 feet above the sea and about 700 feet above the 
Kolhapur plain, and the hill top which the Panhala fort crowns rises 
about 275 feet above the uplands. The fort is about 4| miles in 
circumference. For about half this distance it is protected by a 
scarp thirty to fifty feet high which in places is strengthened by 
a loopholed parapet wall. For the remaining half the fort is 
surrounded by a strong stone wall fifteen to thirty feet thick at the 
top and with bastions at convenient distances for carrying guns. 
The fort was entered through three magnificent double gateways 
which were cached from the tableland by long flights of stone 
steps. Of these three gateways two Vaghdarvaja and Ch&rdarv&ja 
have been destroyed and the third Tindarv&ja is still entire 
and is finely built with much light tracery on the door posts and 
architrave. About forty-six yards from the *third gateway a 
breach about forty yards long marks the spot where the British 
troops forced an entrance when the fort was held by insurgents in 
1844. North of the fort with a gorge about ninety yards wide is a 
natural basin, whose entrance is guarded by two large raised 
platforms. Two unfailing reservoirs and many pure springs afford 
an ample water supply, and a large area of rich soil and abundant 
brushwood secured the garrison from scarcity of grain or firewood. 

Panhdla is the traditional residence of the sage P&r4shar. The 
Karvir or KolMpur Puran a modern (1730) compilation mentions 
Panhala as Pannagalay or the home of Serpents. In old 
inscriptions the name appears as Pranl&k and Padmandl. A copper 
B 569 — 40 
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plat© found in S&t&ra shows that in A. d. 1191-92 PanMla was 
the seat of the Silhtira Bhoja R&ja II. (1178 -1209) who is first 
mentioned as living at Valvad, apparently either Valva about 
fifteen miles south or Valivda about 4| miles north of Kolhapur ; 
in 1187 as ruling at Kolhapur and about three years later (1191) 
as ruling in Panhala fort. Bhoja Raja is said to have built fifteen 
forts of which B&vda, Bhudargad, Panb&la, Satara, and VishAlgad 
are the chief. About 1209-10 Bhoja R5,ja was defeated by Singhana 
(1209-1247) the most powerful of the Devgiri Yadavs. After Bhoja 
Bi/ja’s defeat Panhala seems to have fallen into the hands of petty 
Mar&tha robber chiefs. In 1376 inscriptions record the settlement 
of Nabhapur to the south-east of the fort. On the establishment 
of the Adil Sh&hi dynasty of Bijapur in 1489, Panhala came under 
Bij&pur and was fortified with great care. To the Bijapur govern- 
ment are ascribed the strong ramparts and gateways of the fort 
which according to tradition took a hundred years to build. 
Numerous inscriptions in the fort refer to the reign of Ibrahim 
Adil Shah, probably Ibrfihim I. (1534-1557). In 1659, immediately 
after the murder of the Bijapur general Afzul KMn, Shivaji took 
Panhala from Bijapur. In May 1660, to win back the fort from 
Shivaji, Ali Adil Sh&h IL (1656- 1672) of Bijapur sent Sidi Joh&r 
who laid siege to PanMla in which Shivaji had shut himself. After 
four months siege Shiv&ji escaped to Rangna about fifty-five miles 
south-west of Kolhapur, and shortly after Panhala and Pavangad were 
taken by Ali Adil Shah in person. In 1673 Shivaji again took 
Panhala. In " 16 74 the Bijapur general Abdul Karim made an 
unsuccessful attempt on the fort, and till his death in 1680 Panhala 
remained in the hands of Shivaji, who for a time kept his son 
Sambhaji under guard at Panhala. On ShivajPs death Sambhaji 
won over to his side the commandant of Panhala and marching 
on Raygad in the central Konkan overthrew Raj&r&m 5 s faction and 
established himself as head of the Marathas. About nine years later 
in 1689 when Sambhaji was made prisoner by Aurangzeb* s general 
Takribkhan at Sangameshvar in Ratndgiri, PanMla came under 
tbe Mogbals. In 1692 Panhala was retaken by Parashuram Trimbak 
the ancestor of the KolMpur Pant Pratinidhi family of Visbalgad. 
In 1701 the Emperor Aurangzeb laid siege to and took Panhala 
in person. In this year at Panhala, on the 28th of April, Aurangzeb 
received the English ambassador Sir William Norris who spent 
200 gold mohars (£300) in fruitless negotiation with the Moghal 
emperor. Shortly after, in 1701, Panhala was taken from the 
Moghals by RAmchandra Pant Amatya, the ancestor of the present 
chief of B&vda. In 1705, Tarabai the widow of RAjaram (1 689-1700) 
made PanMla her head-quarters. In Tarabai* s war with Shahu 
of S&tara in 1708, Shahu took Panhala and TarabAi fled to 
Malvan in Ratndgiri. Shortly after, in 1709, Tarabai again took 
Panhala, and since then FanhAla has remained under Kolh&pur. 
During the reign of Jijibai, who died in 1772, human sacrifices 
were regularly offered at Panhala. Parties of men scoured the 
country to procure human victims to be sacrificed within a few 
hundred feet of the queen's palace. The goddess to whom the human 
victims were offered was Mahakali, It was believed that so long 
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as Bhavdni was pleased the fort could not he taken. Mahakali s 
temple, where the human sacrifices were offered, lay in a dark thickly- 
wooded spot in the inner fort where the walls of two towers 
one of which is still known as Kali's Tower come close together. 
In addition to the regular sacrifices Major Graham mentions that he 
had seen a deed or sanad, apparently but this is not clear of the 
time of Jijibai, making over a plot of land to an oilman or Teli in 
reward for the grant of his daughter-in-law to be buried 
alive under one of the Panhala towersd In 1782 the seat of the 
Kolhapur government was moved from Panhala to Kolhapur, In 
1827, under Shakaji (1821-1837) Panhala and Pavangad were for a 
time made over to the British Government. In 1844, during the 
minority of Shivaji IV. (1837- 1860), Panhala and Pavangad were 
taken by rebels who seized Colonel Ovans the Resident of Satara, 
when on tour and imprisoned him in Panhala. A British force 
under General Delamotte was sent against the rebels and on the 
1st of December 1844 breached the fort wall, took it by storm,, 
and dismantled the fortifications. A garrison of 1845 militia and a 
hundred pieces of ordnance were left to guard the fort. 

At present (1884) Panhala is the head-quarters of the Panhala 
sub-division and is the best health-resort in the Kolhapur State., 
It has two parts, Panhala fort or Killa Panhala also called Huzur 
Bazar or the head-quarter market on the hill-top, and the suburbs 
of Raviv&r, Mangalvar, Guruvar, and Ibhrampur at the hill fort. 
According to the 1881 census the fort has 1203 people and the 
suburbs 926. The hill top is pleasantly broken and adorned with 
cliffs pools, and shady springs. Except during the rains the climate 
is delightful, the days cool, and the nights fresh. The fort is famous 
for its freedom from cholera probably chiefly because of its plentiful 
supply of pure iron-charged water. The best spring is the Ndgjhari 
or Cobra Spring. The chief reservoirs which hold water throughout 
the year are the Sadhoba pool with stone steps 221 feet long 148 
broad and thirty-five deep, and Somala pool also with stone steps 
220 feet long 190 broad and seventeen deep. Of the wells the 
chief is the Shringar or Andhar Vav which stands west of the fort 
close to the* rampart. l 2 Near the old Dharmakothi building, 
every Sunday a market is held attended by about 1000 people. 
In this market rice, millet, vegetables, spices, and cloth are sold 
to the value of about £50 (Rs.500). In the suburbs at the foot 
of the hill top another small market is held every Wednesday., 
PanMla has the offices of the mlmlatdar, the chief constable, and 
the sub-registrar* a vernacular school with a branch m the suburbs 
and a joint average attendance of 162 boys and three girls, a post 
office, a travellers’ bungalow for European travellers, and three or 
four temples which are used as rest-houses by native travellers- 


l KSTS ft? thf ponte, springs, and wells are mentioned as 

^Ued^-n-lihiu-’s pool, the SomAla ponds J’oma pool, the Nagjhari Spring Nig pool, 
till ling well Vasanta pool, the Palang well Madan pond, the Kapur well AshvaMyan 

pool, and the MhSr pond Stamhha pool. ' 
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Chapter XIII. The old roads have o£ late years been much widened and improved 
Maces. and are yearly repaired from State funds. 

FahhJxa. Of the ruins on the hill top one of the oldest is the citadel in the 

centre of the fort, surrounded by high ruined walls enclosing a tangled 
growth of jack, mango, guava, and other trees and bushes. Nothing 
remains of the old palace but stone foundations and plinths hid in 
shrubs and underwood. Of three enormous stone and cement 
granaries built with arched roofs and capable of holding provisions 
for a large army, the largest known as Granga Kothi, a massive 
building with two entrances, is nearly choked with rubbish. On 
either side a staircase leads to a terrace where are small holes 
through which large quantities of grain used to be passed. The 
building is 10,200 feet square and thirty-five feet high. Of the two 
other granaries one is 152 feet long, forty broad, and eighteen 
high, and the other eighty-eight feet long, thirty-five broad, and 
thirty high. Besides these three large granaries the Dharroa 
Kothi granary which stands close to the present mamlatdar s office 
is also a stone building fifty-five feet by forty-eight and thirty-five 
feet high with an entrance and a staircase leading to a terrace. 
On the east of the fort close to the rampart stands the Kalavantin^s 
Sajja or courtesans^ terrace-room. It is nearly a complete wreck 
except that traces of fine ornament remain in the ceiling. It is 
sixty feet by thirty-six and fifty-eight feet high. To the north of the 
fort stands a palace of His Highness the Maharaja of Kolhapur, a 
stone and mpd structure two storeyed and tile-roofed with room 
for a hundred to two hundred men. To the east of the palace 
close to the rampart is a massive stone and mortar building 
called the Sajekothi. It m two-storeyed, thirty-six feet by 
thirty-one and forty-one feet high, with one entrance and a 
staircase leading to the upper storey. On the south of the fort close 
to the rampart stands a small stone building called the Talimkhana 
or wrestling house with three domed rooms. The Redemahal to 
the south of the mamlatdar's office is 101 feet by fifty-three and 
thirty-six feet high. Close to the mamlatdar’s office stands 
Sambhaji Mallards temple, ninety feet by forty-six and including 
the spire fifty-five feet high. The temple is surrounded by an 
arch -roofed building which is used as a rest-house. Opposite 
SambhajVs temple is another dedicated to Jijib^i Saheb the wife 
of Sambhaji Maharaj (1712-1760). Of Mu salmon buildings the 
most important *is the shrine of Sadhoba a Musalman saint. 
It is surrounded by a stone and mud wall and is twenty-nine 
feet square and including the dome fifty feet high. Every year a 
fair or urus is held. This place is said to have been the seat of the 
sage Par&shar whose name the Karvir Mahatmya associates with 
several objects of interest on Panhala hill. Among these objects to 
the south of the fort is a rock-cut cave of the sage Pdrashar. 

Paya m&D Foet. Pa'vangad Port stands on the Panhala spur about half a mile east 

of the Panhala fort from which it is separated by a ravine. The chief 
defence of the fort is a scarped rock fifteen to twenty-five feet high. 
In most places the steepness of the rock has been increased by 
artificial' scarping and it has been Strengthened by a parapet wall of 
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Mack stone fourteen feet high. The two main entrances were 
pulled down in 1844 when the fort was dismantled. The fort 
though deserted has a good water supply. 

The Pa'ndav Dara h Caves, apparently of Buddhist origin, are 
cut in a semicircular scarp about twenty-five feet high overlooking 
about a thousand feet of thickly wooded hill-sides above the plain, six 
miles west of Panhala and eighteen miles north-west of Kolhapur. 
h The group of caves includes a large cistern running into the hill-side., 
eight dwelling cells, and two large caves a chapel and a school. In 
front of the caves are traces of a pillared veranda most of which has 
fallen into the ravine twenty feet below. Each of the two largest 
caves has a veranda, a hall divided into three sections or rooms with 
remains of pillars along the side walls, and an inner cell or shrine 
each with what is described as a carved elevation probably a ddghoba 
or relic-shrine in the centre. The veranda of the chapel is fifteen 
feet long by seven wide. The sections of the chapel hall are said 
to measure 27' x 12', 28' x 10', and 29' X 3 J'. The roof is flat and the 
height of the hall eight feet. In the back wall of the hall a door 
(6 1' x 2|') opens into an inner room or shrine (10'x7'x8') with a 
carved central elevation apparently a relic-shrine. The school 
hall which has a flat roof 7| feet high is divided into three parts 
the outer 32' x 6|', the central 15 / x 9', and the inner 12' x 9'. The 
? cell of which the measurements are not given, has like the chapel 
shrine a carved central elevation apparently a relic-shrine. 1 

The Caves Of Pavala, which are of Buddhist origin, are cut in 
rock near Jotiba's hill six miles north-west of Kolhapur. As in the 
Pandav Darah group there are two main caves, one which is supposed 
to have been the school and the othef the chapel or chatty a. There 
is also a rock-cut water cistern. A narrow veranda formerly 
fronted by pillars is cut along the face of the hill. The entrance 
into the main chapel cave leads from a veranda (35' x 4' x 9' high) 
by a door (9' x 5') with side windows each four feet by five. The 
larger cave is a hall nearly square (84§' x 32') and nine feet high. 
The flat roof rests on three side rows of fourteen pillars each. 
Twenty-three cells open out from the sides of the hall, each about 
seven feet l<*ng, five broad, and seven high. Between the three 
p side rows of pillars and the cells runs an open passage, forty-one 
feet long and four feet broad. The smaller cave (31'x 16'x 12£' 
high), which is supposed to have been a lecture room, is entered by 
a gate 7i feet wide and 7 feet high, and has a rock-cut pulpit or 
raised seat for the teacher. 

Rukdi, a large village in Alta with in 1881 a population of 3074, 
lies on the Kolbapur-Miraj road about nine miles east of Kolhapur 
and a mile from the Panchganga river. Most of the people are 
Jains and Musalmans. Twice a week on Thursday and Friday 
markets are held where grain and piece-goods are offered for sale. 
Rukdi has a school with an average attendance of sixty-five 
m boys held in a school-house which was built in 1870 at a cost of 
£233 8s. (Rs. 2334). Formerly Rukdi was the seat of a detachment 
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of horse called the B41krishna pdga to guard the country 
round against freebooters. At present (1884) Rukdi has a small 
State stud for horse-breeding. The chief objects of interest are a 
tower, a temple of Mahadev, and a darga or Musalman prayer-place. 
The tower, which is said to have been built by Sadashivpant a 
xn&mlatdar of the Kolhapur State, is thirty-eight feet high and 175 
feet in circumference. It was formerly used as a lock-up for 
prisoners and is now rained. The temple of Mahadev is built of 
stone and is 1 5' x 15' X 11' high. The tomb, which is 22' x 22' x 18' 
high, is said to have been built in honour of Avaliya a Musalman 
saint. According to the local story Avaliya rode on a tiger and 
used a snake as a whip, and was nicknamed Hajrat Raje Baghsavar 
or the tiger-rider. Before he came to Rukdi, Rukma Devi the 
village deity after whom Rukdi is named, oppressed the people by 
demanding human sacrifices. In his travels Raje Baghsavar who 
is said to have been a native of Arabia came to Rukdi. Surepan a 
brother ascetic asked him to punish Rukma Devi. Accordingly 
R4je Baghsavar condemned Rukma Devi to perdition, turned her 
temple into a Musalman tomb, buried her image iu the foundations, 
and when he died was himself buried under the centre of the dome. 
The tomb has rent-free lands most of the proceeds of which are 
spent in a yearly fair or urus. 

Ra'yba/gj the head-quarters of the Raybag petty division, with in 
1881 a population of 2408, lies twenty-four miles south-east of Shirol, 
In the eleventh century Raybag is said to have been the head-quarter 
town of a Jain chiefship. According to a local story, the town was 
formerly so wealthy that on one market day the maid of a rich 
merchant bid £500 (Rs. 5000) «for a gourd. By this offer she out- 
bid the servant of Randulla Khan the local Bijapur governor. The 
servant in anger told her master that all the best things in the market 
went to the merchants. The governor, thinking that the town had 
grown overwealthy, ordered it to be plundered, a misfortune from 
which it has never recovered. At present (1883) it has 493 houses 
of which 428 are of the better class either terrace-roofed or tiled. 
The chief street runs north and south and is lined with good houses. 
Most of the people are Jains and Mardthas and the townjs surrounded 
by a mud wall. It has a plentiful supply of well water. On every 
Monday a market is held, where grain and coarse cloth are offered 
for sale. Besides the office of a petty divisional officer under the 
mdmlatdar of Shirol, Rayb&g has a police post, a post office, and 
a school with an average attendance of forty-six boys. Raybag has 
three temples of Someshvar Sidheshvdr and Narsinha, a mosque of 
Langotbandha, and a domed tomb of Randulla Khan. The 
Someshvar temple is old and built of huge well- sculptured blocks of 
stone. It is fifty-one feet long, thirty broad, and twenty-four high. 
The Sidheshvar temple, which is built of black stone, is fifty-one feet 
long 43 1 broad and 18 high. In 1875 it was repaired by the 
inamdars or land proprietors of the R4ybdg petty division. The 
Narsinha temple is an underground structure of black stone and 
mortar. The image of Narsinha is richly carved and is said to have 
beeiL brought' from the Krishna near Jalalpur. The Langotbandha 
mosque about 1175 feet to the north of the town is 171 feet square 
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and 11J feet high. Randulla Kh&n’s domed tomb, built in honour 
of the Bijapur officer who is said to have sacked the town, is 29J 
feet long 19 1 broad and 22f high. It has been lately repaired by 
the State. 

Ra'ngna Fort is on a flat-topped hill in the Sahyadris about 
thirty miles south-west of Bhudargad and fifty-five miles of Kolha- 
pur. The hill is steep on three sides with an easy ascent on the 
north. The top is girt by a wall of rough blocks of stone and mortar, 
leaving three pathways down the hill. Inside of the wall the level 
hill top is broken here and there by swelling ground. The fort, 
which is 4750 feet from east to west by 2240 feet from north to south, 
is deserted. It is watered by two small cisterns and three wells now 
overgrown by trees. On the hill sides which are covered with 
underwood and shrub, crops of vari, ndchni , and harik are raised 
by wood-ash tillage. Since 1659, when along with Panhala it was 
taken by Shiv&ji and repaired, R&ngna has remained in Mar&tha 
hands. In 1844 the fort was dismantled by order of the British 
Government. 

Sa'm'angad Fort, on an isolated oval-topped hill three and a 
half miles south of Gadinglaj, has a greatest height of 2600 feet 
above the sea and a greatest breadth of 260 feet. The hill top is 
surrounded by an eight-feet high wall. It was well supplied with 
water from several rock-cut cisterns. The garrison formerly 
included 350 men, ten pieces of ordnance, 100 muskets, and 200 
sabres. In 1676 Samangad was thoroughly repaired' by Shiv&ji. 
Though one of the smallest of Shivajfls forts, Samangad was one of 
the strongest. It was besieged without success for twelve years 
by the NMnfls troops and by the Fhtvardhan and the Nipanikar. 
In 1844, injudicious changes introduced by the minister DAji Pandit, 
by bringing their lands under the mamlatcUr enraged the Samangad 
garrison or Gadkaris who rebelled and shut the gates of the fort. 
On the 13th of October 1844 the fort was taken by British troops 
under General Delamotte and dismantled. Since 1844 the 
m&mlatdar^s head-quarters have been moved from Samdngad to 
Gadinglaj. 1 

Shirol, the* head-quarters of the Shirol sub-division, lies thirty 
miles east of Kolbdpur and about four miles to the north of the meeting 
of the Panchganga and Krishna. A first class road joins Shirol with 
Kolhapur. Shirol is sometimes called Ghumat Shirol or Shirol- with - 
the-dome, because it used to have a large domed tomb of a Bijapur 
officer named NurkMn which Parashuram Bhau Patvardhan is said 
to have destroyed in 1779. Shirol is guarded by a ditch and a wall 
and is strengthened by an inner citadel. During the wars between 
Kolh&pur and the Patvardhans in the latter part of the eighteenth 
century Shirol changed hands several times. In 1780 it was finally 
taken by Shivaji III. (1760 - 1812) and has since remained under 
Kolhapur. In 1831 the population was returned at 6944 against 
8282 in 1872. The people, who are mostly MaratMs, Jains and 
Musalmdns, live in 1250 houses of which about a thousand are of the 
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better sort tiled or terrace roofed. The chief street rims north and 
south and is lined by good houses, some of them two-storeyed. 
To repair and clean the town roads a sum of £20 (Rs. 200) is 
yearly granted from local funds. As the water of almost all 
the wells is brackish, drinking water is brought about a mile from 
the river. On every Saturday a market is held where grain and 
cotton yarn worth about £20 (Rs. 200) are sold. Outside of the 
town, in a building lately completed at a cost of £4500 (Rs. 
45,000), are the offices of the mandat dar, the munsif, the chief 
constable, and the sub-registrar. Shirol has also a post office and 
an anglo-yernacular school with au average attendance of 148 
boys held in a school-house which cost about £400 (Rs. 4000). The 
stud establishment at Shirol includes thirty broodmares. Shirol has 
a small palace where the Kolhapur Raja often lives. It has two 
large temples, two mosques, and a tower. Of the two temples 
Kaleshvar's is the oldest though of no great age as it is built 
of stone and mortar. It is thirty-five feet long, twenty-five broad, 
and twenty-eight high. The other temple, which is dedicated to 
Dattatreya an incarnation of the triad Brahma Vishnu and Shiv, is 
held specially sacred. The only object of worship in the temple is 
a slab of stone on which an open hand is carved. It is called the 
temple of Bhojanp&tra or the dinner plate, and a stone vessel or 
patra is still preserved in which, according to tradition, the god 
Datt&treya once took a meal or bhojan with a holy Brahman of 
Shirol. Of the two mosques which are said to have been built by 
Nurkhan of Bijapur, one is thirty-two by twenty-two feet and the 
other thirty-five by twenty-seven feet. The ruined tower which 
stands in the centre of the town is said to have been built by the 
KolMpur State about 150 years ago (1733). It is thirty-five feet 
high and 150 feet round. 

Shiroli, a village in the Alta subdivision, with in 1881 a population 
of 3033, is on the Poona-Belgaum mail road about six miles north- 
west of Kolhapur. In 1855 the village which was then almost 
entirely of thatched huts was destroyed by fire. Since the 1855 
fire many tiled houses have been built, several of them two storeys 
high. Shiroli is a halting place on the journey from Po^na to Belgaum 
and has two rest-houses. The water is drawn from a reservoir near 
the village about twenty-four acres in area. Besides a newly built 
chdvdi or village office, Shiroli has a "school with an average 
attendance of forty boys. Near Shiroli the Panchganga is crossed 
by an iron bridge close to which is a tomb in honour of Bale Pir 
where every April a fair or urus is held attended by about 10,000 
people. In the centre of the village is a well-built temple of 
Sarveshvar. 

Tergal, the head-quarters of the chief of Torgal, with in 1881 a 
population of 1516, is about a hundred miles south-west of Kolhapur. 
It is enclosed by a bastion ed mud wall which has given way in many 
places and is covered with prickly pear. Inside the wall is a citadel 
also surrounded by a mud wall. This citadel was built in 1700 and 
is the residence of the chief. Torgal is said to have been built 
about the year 1100 by a chief named BhuMnkush, In 1690 Torgal 
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'was taken from tlie Bijapur government by Narsojirav and given 
to him as a saranj&m or military grant by Rajaram (1689-1700) the 
head of the Marathas. Torgal has the office of the chief, a post 
office, a police station, and a vernacular school with an average 
attendance of about fifty boys. It has 532 houses all flat-roofed and 
one-storeyed. On every Monday a market is held, where grain 
and cloth are offered for sale. Torgal has an old temple of 
Bhutnath said to have been built about 1100 by Bhutankush Raj, 
If the story is true additions must have been made in later times 
as it is now of stone and mortar, sixty-three feet long forty-five 
broad and, including the spire, thirty-three feet high. 

"Vadgaon, a market-town in Alta, with in 1881 a population 
of 4890, is ten miles north of Kolhapur. It is supplied with drinking 
water from a reservoir about 824 feet in circumference to the north 
of the town. The people are chiefly Marathas, Shimpis, and 
weavers. Vadgaon has several main streets lined on both sides 
with tiled houses, some of them two -storeys high. During the feuds 
between the Kolhapur State and the Patvardhans at the close of the 
eighteenth century Yadgaon was several times burnt. About 1761-62 
it was plundered by Raghun4thr4v uncle of the Peshwa. Formerly 
during the reign of Sambh&ji (1712-1760) Yadgaon was a favourite 
residence of the Kolhapur family and had a strong detachment 
of horse. The troop of horse has been removed and Yadgaon 
is seldom visited by the KolMpur chief. It has (1883) a hundred 
looms for weaving coarse cloth, but of late years the craft has 
been falling. On every Monday a market is held, at which piece- 
goods, yarn, grain, raw-sugar, chillies, and turmeric are sold worth 
about £500 (Rs. 5000). Vadgaon has a police post of four men, 
a post-office, and a school with an average attendance of 125 boys 
held in a school-house built in 1870 at a cost of £460 (Rs. 4600). 
It has a large Brahmanic temple of Lakshmi and a Jain temple. The 
temple of Lakshmi, which is about 4160 feet to the south-west of 
the town, is in Hemadpanti or pre-Musalman style, twenty-four feet 
long twenty-one broad and thirty high. The Jain temple in the 
centre of the town is said to have been built in 1696 by one 
Adapa Bhug&het at a cost of £4000 (Rs. 40,000). 

Va'di Narsinha, commonly called Narsoba’s Vadi, a vacli or 
suburb of Shirol, with in 1881 a population of 2381, a spot richly 
wooded with bdbhul and tamarind, lies three milgs south of Shirol 
at the meeting of the Krishna and Panchganga-. It is named after 
N arsinha Sarasvati, who for twelve years is said to have lived at 
the sacred meeting of the rivers. Most of the people are Brahman 
puj&ris or ministrants of the deity Narsinha. They live in about 
300 houses of which 250 are flat-terraced or tiled and many are two- 
storeyed. Vadi Narsinha has a post office, a school with an average 
attendance of ninety-two boys, and a town municipality with in 1881 
a yearly income of £190 (Rs. 1900) and an expenditure of £43 
(Rs. 430). It is a holy place and is visited by large numbers of 
pilgrims. Vadi Narsinha has two large temples, one dedicated to 
Dattatreya and the other to Ndrayan Svami. The temple of Datta- 
treya to the south of the village on the river bank is twenty-four feet 
long twelve broad and twelve high. From the temple to the river 
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bed runs a flight of steps 137 feet long and 127 broad. West of 
the temple of Dattatreya lies the temple of Narayan Svami who is 
said to have been taught religion direct by Dattatreya. It is fifty- 
one feet long twenty -two broad and fourteen high. At the meeting 
of the Krishna and Panchganga is another flight of steps of hewn 
stone and mortar, 143 feet long and sixty-seven feet wide. 

Besides the two villages of Aurvad and Gaurvad in Belgaum 
granted rent-free to Narsinha Sarasvati, the temple is in the receipt 
of £134 (Rs. 1340) a year in cash. During a whole month from 
the dark fifth of Mdgh or February -March a fair is held daily 
attended by about 5000 people from a distance of 200 miles. 
Piece-goods, copper and brass vessels, and other articles in daily 
use are offered for sale in temporary booths. The total sales in the 
month amounted to about £10,000 (Rs. 1 lakh). On the dark 12th 
of Ashmn or September- October, the day on which Dattatreya is 
said to have disappeared from the world, another small fair is 
held attended by about 10,000 people. 

Valva, with in 1881 a population of 2579, is in Bhudargad on the 
right bank of the Dudhganga about fifteen miles south of Kolhapur. 
It has a school with an average attendance of 100 boys. V&lva is 
known for its cKurmure or parched rice which is sent weekly in large 
quantities to the neighbouring villages. In 1786 Sakharam Ghafcge 
of Kagal gave his brother Vishvasrav V&lvaand seven neighbouring 
villages as his share of the family estate. On the death of Vishvasrav 
in 1824 the grant was continued to his fourth wife Ramabai. On 
Ramabai’ s death in 1861 the grant was attached, and in 1864, with 
the sanction of the British Government, it was resumed by the 
Kolhapur State, the adopted sob of Ram&bdi being allowed the here- 
ditary property of the district revenue superintendent or clesJimukh 
together with the personal estate of Vishvasrav. Of objects of 
interest Valva has the mansion or vdda of the dumdleddr or part- 
owner of the village, a square building of mud and sun-burnt bricks 
about 210 feet long and 110 broad. It has also an old mosque about 
eighteen feet long fourteen broad and fifteen high, with a tomb 
dedicated to a member of the Ghatge family. At this tomb, from 
the dark 8bk to the dark 10th of Mdgh in January-February a fair is 
held attended by about 2000 people. 

Vishalgad Fort crowns the Gaj&pur hill about forty-five 
miles north-west of Kolhapur. It is 3200 feet long by 1010 feet 
broad. The walls, gateways, and towers are almost entirely ruined. 
According to the 1881 census it had 121 people living in fifteen 
houses. Besides the old mansion of the Kolhapur Pratinidhi the 
chief building is a mosque with a tomb to Hajrat Malik Rahanpir, 
seventeen feet long by fifteen broad and eight high. This mosque is 
visited both by Hindus and Musalmans. Every year on the 13th of 
the Musalman month Zilhctj a fair or urns is held attended by 300 
to 400 people. To meet the cost of this fair the mosque has a yearly 
cash allowance of £9 (Rs. 90). The fort is watered by the Bhopal 
and Ardhachandra or half-moon reservoirs and by a cistern. The 
Bhop&l reservoir which is said to have been built by Bhop&l R&ja, is 
6400 feet square. The Ardhachandra or half-moon reservoir is 
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seventeen feet long fifteen broad and eight deep, and is said to have 
been built by Ramchandra Pant Amatya who held the fort after its 
capture by Shivaji in 1659. The cistern, which also is said to have 
been built by Ramchandra, is 32 4 feet square and ten feet deep. 

According to tradition, about the year 1000 Yishalgad was in 
possession of a Hindu king named Bhopdl who built the reservoir 
which still bears his name. On the wall of the mosque which is 
dedicated to Malik Rahan Pir a Persian inscription runs: 

* A Mara'fcha king named Bhoj held the fort. I Malik Raha'n 
came and six times besieged it without success. In the 
seventh siege I took it. Be brave and thou shalt prosper . 9 

Another inscription on a tower known as the Daulat Buruj or 
tower of wealth, runs : 

In this world * perseverance overcomes difficulties . 9 6 The 
Daulat tower has been completed with? elegance . 9 s If you 
wish to learn its date, it lies in the letters Daulat Buruj . 9 

According to Major Graham the letters of Daulat Buruj give the 
apparently incorrect date of 615 that is a.d. 1247. The Musalmans 
failed to maintain their hold of Yishalgad. About 1453, while 
attacking Yishalgad, Malik-ut-Tujar, a general of Alla-ud-din KMn 
Bahmani (1435-1457), was caught in an ambush and his whole army 
cut) to pieces by a local Maratha chief named Shankarrav More. 
In 1469 Shankarrav was defeated by the Bahmani general Mahmud 
Gawan who took Yishalgad after a nine months’ siege. After the 
fall of the Bahmani dynasty in 1489 Yishalgad came under Bijapur, 
and continued uader Bijapur, till in 1659, it was taken by Shivaji 
and in 1660 given by him in grant to Parashuram Trimbak whose 
heirs still hold it. In 1661 a large Bijapur army under Phajilkhan 
besieged Yishalgad for several months and tried to take it by 
mining the western corner and bombarding it from the top of the 
Ghonasli hill. Traces of the wells which were dug for the Bijapur 
army remain at the neighbouring village of Gajapur and the rocky 
ground which was occupied by the troops is still known as Bad- 
shahcka Mai or the royal terrace. In 1730 when Kolhapur was 
finally separated from Satara, the grant of Yishalgad was continued 
to Janardhan Pant by a fresh patent or sanad passed by Sambhaji 
(1712-1760).® Till 1844 Vish&lgad continued to be the head-quarters 
of the Kolhapur Pratinidki. In 1844 as the fort had been occupied 
by the rebels, it was dismantled and the Pratinidki’s head-quarters 
were moved to Malkapur. 1 • 
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l A translation of the Persian inscription at Panhala by Colonel J. W. Watson is 
given in the Appendix. 
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"Besides Kolhapur, eight jagirs are under the superintendence of 
the Kolhapur Agency and comprise Sangli, Miraj Senior and Junior, 
Kurundvad Senior and Junior, J amkhandi, Mudhol, and Ramdurg. 
The territories are divided into a large number of isolated patches. 
The prevailing language is Marathi but in many parts Kanarese is 
spoken. Qf these states Sangli, Miraj, Kurundvad, and J amkhandi 
belong to the Patvardhan family and among these Sangli is the 
largest and most important, 

SANGLI . 1 

Sa'ngli consists of detached tracts extending from the British 
districts of S&tara and Sholapur in the north to the river Tung- 
bhadra in the south of the Bombay Presidency. It has an area of 
1083 square miles, and in 1881 had a population of 196,832 and 
in 1882-83 a gross revenue including alienations of £86,4.71 
(Es. 8,64,710). 

For administrative purposes the territory of Sangli is distributed 
over six detached sub-divisions with an average of 180 square miles, 
40 villages, 32,805 people, and a revenue of £14,412 (Es. 1,44,120). 
The following statement givesrthe details : 

Sangli Sub- Divisional Details , IS S3. 


Sub-Division. 

Area. 

Villages. 

People. 

Gross 

Revenue, 

IS82. 

1881. 

To the 
square 
mile. 

Mirajpr&nt 

342 

36 

50,105 

352 

£> 

24, S fd 

Kuchi 

1S5 

30 

24,351 

132 

7859 

Maugalvedha 

277 

32 

21,898 

9S 

11,081 

Terdal 

79 

17 

i 22,09S 

278 

10,805 

SMhapur 

86 

5S 

44,069 

314 

15,398 

Shirhatti 

314 

69 

34,311 

109 

16,429 

Total ... 

1083 

242 

196,832 

1283 

86,471 


Of these sub-divisions, beginning from the north, Mirajprdnt lies 
In the Krishna valley, mostly on the left bank and intermixed 
with villages belonging to the Miraj state and the sub-divisions of 
Karad, Yalva, and Tasgaon in Satara. The chief town in this 
sub-division is Sangli the capital of the State. Kuchi lies to the 
east of Mirajprant of which it formed part till 1878, when it was 
separated for convenience of administration. The chief town is Kavtha 


1 The account of Sdngli is compiled from materials supplied by the late Lieutenant- 
Colonel 'VV. F, F* Waller, Joint Administrator, Sangli, 
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Mahanlcal about ten miles north-east of Sangli. Mangalvedha lies 
south of Pandharpur in Sholapur, within the angle formed by the 
rivers Man and Bhima. All the villages except four lie within 
a ring fence. The chief town is Mangalvedha about seventy-five 
miles north-east of Sangli. Terdal lies west of the Mudhol and 
Jamkhandi states. Its villages are all in the Krishna valley and 
more or less mixed with villages belonging to Belgaum, Kolhapur, 
and Miraj. The chief town is Terdal about forty miles south-east 
of Sangli. Shahapur lies in the centre of the Belgaum district, 
mostly to the north and east of the cantonment of Belgaum, In 
this sub-division may be included the large isolated village of 
Dodvad which lies in Dharwar. The chief town is Shahdpur about 
seventy miles south of Sangli and two miles south of Belgaum. 
Shirhatti lies in the south-east corner of Dharwar by which it is 
bounded on the north and west. Its southern boundary is the river 
Tungbhadra. The chief town is Shirhatti about 135 miles south- 
east of Sangli. 

The general aspect of the three northern sub-divisions of Miraj- 
prant, Kuchi, and Mangalvedha is treeless, flat, and monotonous. 
The geological formation is alike, black, gray, and a little red soil 
overlying the basaltic trap rock of the Deccan. A range of low 
hills, called the Dandoba, divides Mirajprant from Kuchi. Capped 
with a somewhat hard iron-clay rock of a reddish hue, much 
resembling the laterite of the Konkan, and covered with grass and 
brushwood these hills present a more picturesque appearance than 
the usual run of hills in the Deccan. There are no other hills of 
any size but in Kuchi and the west of Mangalvedha are metis or 
undulating stony plains covered with spear grass, stunted acacias, 
and bushes of the tarvad Cassia auriculata and nepti Capparis 
aphylla. Among the southern sub-divisions Terdal is flat and mono- 
tonous in the north, but the country is more varied in appearance 
in the south where the fertile valleys of fine black and reddish sandy 
soil lie between low sandstone hills covered with cactus and thorny 
shrubs. In the east the villages are fairly well wooded. Shaha- 
pur is rough, well wooded, and full of low rocky hills and valleys. 
The prevailing soil is red and the general aspect greener and more 
picturesque than that of the other sub-divisions. Shirhatti on the 
west is treeless and flat but has a fertile black soil. On the south 
and east the country is broken and hilly and covered with boulders 
of granite and gneiss thrown together in many jilaces in the most 
.fantastic confusion. On the east the hilly country ends in the 
auriferous Kapatgudd range whose deeply furrowed red sides are 
intersected by numerous bands of milkwhite and reddish quartz and 
strewn with other rocks of various colours. 

The general drainage is from west to east with a southerly 
tendency. No river rises in the State. The chief rivers that run 
through the State are the Krishna, Bhima, Man, Yerla, Agrani, 
Ghatprabha, Markandi, and Tungbhadra. Of these the Krishna 
runs through Miraj prdnt and Terdal. The alluvial deposits or 
mails on its banks are the richest lands in the State. The Bhima 
runs east and south-east and the Man north in Mangalvedha. 
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The Yerla coming through Tdsgaon joins the Krishna twelve 
miles north-west of Sangli. It is a rapid stream in the rains and 
subject to dangerous freshets. The Agrani, a rapid stream, runs 
south through Kuchi, The Grhatprabha runs north and the Markandi 
south in Shahapur. The former is a brawling stream and flows 
over a rocky bed. The Tungbhadra runs south in Shirhatti. Of 
these rivers the Krishna, Bhima, and Tungbhadra are scarcely navi- 
gable in the monsoon, as the current is often too strong for boats to 
work against. Boats of about 1-|- tons (50 mans) could work down 
the stream from the end of June to October. The main current of 
the Krishna which is often turned from one bank to the other, 
causes changes in the alluvial deposits on its banks. Tradition says 
that the Krishna once flowed from Sangli to Dharani almost from 
north to south. Now the river takes a bend to the west at Sangli 
and joins the Varna at Haripur. 

The water-supply is ample and the water close to the surface in 
Mangalvedha, Kuchi, and Shahapur. It is fairly good in Mirajprant 
and Terdal. But in Shirhatti, except near the hills, the water is deep 
below the surface and deficient. Shirhatti once had a number of 
large irrigating ponds, but many of them have now silted up and 
do not as a rule hold water enough for irrigation. Sangli has in 
all 140 ponds and 4490 wells and water-holes. Of these Mirajprant 
and Terdal have fifteen ponds and 605 wells of which 126 are for 
drinking water only. Kuchi is well off for water, having ten ponds 
and 1028 wells. The ponds, especially the large ones at Bastavda 
and Agalgaon, and the bulk of the wells are used for irrigation. 
Besides these, there are two masonry dams, one near Balgavda 
and the other near Vajra Chav&ndha across the Agrani. To irrigate 
maids or gardens temporary earthen dams are yearly made across 
the streams which join the Agrani close to Kavfcha Mahankal. 
Mangalvedha has seventeen ponds and 484 wells. Of these the 
ponds at Khomnal and Talsangi and 384 wells are used for irrigation. 
Shahapur has fifty-five ponds and 1 957 wells and water-holes of 
which sixty-one wells are used for irrigation. Shirhatti has forty- 
three ponds and 416 wells. Of these four large ponds at Shetikeri, 
Devihal, Kundarhalli, and Magdi and 232 wells are u*sed for irriga- 
tion. Deaths by drowning in the ponds and wells are common, the 
average for the three years ending 1882 being twenty-five or 0*012. 
per cent of the total population. 

The climate {hough hot is not unhealthy. The hottest sub- 
division is Mangalvedha. Next in the order of heat come Miraj- 
prant, Terdal, Kuchi, Shirhatti, and Shahapur. In the rainy season 
the climate is everywhere pleasant, except perhaps in Shahapur, 
where the rainfall is heavy and constant. In the cold season the 
air is dry and the nights cool. 

The rainfall is heavy in Shahapur. In other parts it is moderate. 
Bain returns for the six sub-divisional stations are available for the 
three years ending 1882-83. During these years the highest fall 
is 70*18 inches at Shahapur in 1882-83 and the lowest is 13*88 
inches at Sangli in 1881-82. The total average fall of the State 
•varied from 20*17 inches in 1880-81 to 35*44 inches in 1882-83 
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and averaged 2574 mches. The following statement gives the 
details . Sdngli Rainfall , 1880-81 to 1882-88. 


Station. 

1880-81. 

1881-82. 

1882-83. 

Average. 

SSng-Ii 

Kavtha (Kuchi) 
Mangalvedha... 

Terdal 

ShSMpur 

Shirhatti 

Inches. 

17*00 

14*58 

20-59 

19*33 

29*25 

19*66 

Inches. 

13-88 

18*28 

18-93 

15*76 

39*51 

23*44 

Inches. 

32*13 

21*80 

38*25 

15-78 

70*3S 

34*49 

Inches. 
21*20 
18*22 
25*92 
! 16-95 

46-31 
25-86 

Total average ... 

20-17 

21*63 

35*44 

25*74 


During the two years 1881-82 and 1882-83 the maximum heat 
varied from 108° at Mangalvedha in 1882-83 to 85° at Shahapur 
in 1881-82; the minimum varied from 69° at Kavtha in 1882-83 
to 56° at Mangalvedha in 1882-83 ; and the mean varied from 90° at 
Terdal in 1882 to 73° in Shahapur in 1882-83, The details are : 

Sdngli Thermometer Readings , 1881-82 and 1882-83. 


Station. 

1SS1-S2. 

1882-83. 

Maxi- 

mum. 

Mini- 

mum. 

Mean, 

Maxi- 

mum. 

Mini- 

mum. 

Mean. 

Sangli 

105 

58 

84 

104 

61 

84 

Kavtha 

97 

61 

88 

99 

69 

78 

Mangalvedha 

107 

66 

83 

10S 

56 

82 

Terdal 

102 

64 

88 

102 

62 

90 

Shahapur ... 

85 

64 

74 

93 

66 

73 

Shirhatti ... 

96 

68 

80 

94 

C7 

79 


Gold and iron are procurable in Shirhatti. Tradition says that 
during the reign of Malikarjun (1451 - 1465) gold used to he 
smelted in Shirhatti. On the west of the Kapatgudd hills gold- 
washing used to he carried on in the bed of the rivulet that runs 
from Jetigiri to Bagevadi. Here gold is still found in pockets. 
Iron used to be smelted at Kuslapur so late as 1879, but its smelt- 
ing has also been discontinued for want of fuel. 

Of building stone excellent basalt is obtained in the northern 
sub-divisions ; a hard crystalline sandstone of light colour varying 
from gray to red in Terdal and Shahapur, and granite and gneiss 
in Shirhatti, where they are quarried in slabs of large size by means 
of fire. Lime nodules or kankar are common everywhere. Salt 
from earth used to be manufactured till its production was stopped 
by Government in 1877. Saltpetre and carbonate of soda are pro- 
curable in paying quantities. In Shirhatti the soda is collected 
by washermen for bleaching clothes. Good clay for brick and 
tilemaking is obtained in Shahapur. 

Since 1881 the State forests have been strictly preserved and for 
this purpose one inspector with foresters has been appointed. In 
1882-83 the total area under forest was 56,588 acres or nearly 881- 
square miles. Of these Mirajprant had forty-five acres, Kuchi 
seventy-four, Mangalvedha 587, Terdal 237, Shahapur 19,312, and 
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Shirhatti 38,333. The most important and oldest forests are'in 
ShaMpur, which has most of the trees and shrubs found in the uplands 
of the Sahyadris. In the other sub-divisions forests are in their 
infancy, and, except in the hilly parts of Shirhatti, are only fit for 
the growth of acacia and the nim Azadirachta indiea. The forests 
have been divided into sixteen nearly equal parts, and in each part 
such timber as is fit to be cut is sold every sixteenth year. To dis- 
pose of other shrubs which reach their full growth in one to four years, 
the forests have been further divided into four parts. In each part 
the shrubs are cleared every fourth year and sold as fuel. Instead 
of selling by auction the right to graze freely, the grazing is now 
allowed in places where no damage to young trees is likely to be 
caused, and a fee per head of cattle is levied, Myrobalans and other 
forest produce, the right to collect which was formerly farmed, 
are now collected departmental^, and the results show an increase in 
the revenue. During the two years 1881-82 and 1882-83 the revenue 
amounted to £1181 (Rs. 11,810) and the cost to <£443 (Rs. 4430), 
leaving a profit of £738 (Rs.7380). 

The domestic animals are oxen, cows, buffaloes, horses, ponies, 
asses, sheep, goats, dogs, and a few camels. 

The cattle of the State are generally good, except in Shdhapur 
where the breed is poor for want of good pasture. The bullocks 
are well known and have chiefly two breeds, the Maisur or Han am 
and the QujardtM that is from Gujarat and Kathiawar. Both 
breeds were introduced by the late chief Chintamanrav (1801-1851). 
The hanam breed is active, strong, and hardy. For draught it is 
the best. The gujardthi breed, though handsome, docile, and 
powerful, is slow and heavy and more adapted for ploughing than 
road and other work where speed is needed. The indigenous 
bullocks are also strong and hardy, but the breed by long 
admixture with the hanam and gujardthi has to a great extent 
lost its distinct characteristics. In Shirhatti where the Maisur strain 
prevails, the bullocks are specially good. 

The milch kine of Sangli and Mangalvedha have a name through- 
out the Bombay Karnatak. This is mainly due to a strain of the 
best Gujarat blood, as many cows and buffaloes frohi Gujarat and 
Kathiawar were imported by the late chief Chintamanrav (1801-1851). 
The cows fetch £1 to £15 (Rs.10 - 150). 

She-buffaloes in Sangli and Mangalvedha are good and fetch 
£2 10s. to £10 (Rs. 25 - 100). He-buffaloes are not in much demand 
locally, either for draught or for agricultural purposes. The classes 
that generally use them are Vad&rs, Beldars, Ghosavis, Shikalgars, 
and other wandering tribes. He-buffaloes locally fetch about 
10s. (Rs. 5). Many young he-buffaloes are yearly exported to the 
Konkan where they are used for ploughing the muddy rice-fields and 
fetch £1 10*.(Bs.l5). 

The locally bred horses are usually weedy and vicious. The 
ponies though smaller in size are of better quality and more hardy 
and useful. The best ponies are reared in Mangalvedha on the 
banks of the Bhima. A pony fetches £1 10s. to £12 (Rs.15 - 120). 
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The ass is owned and used by Kumbhars, Parits, Lonaris, V adars, 
Beldars, and Kaikadis. The breed though small is hardy. The ass 
costs little to keep and is easily managed, a boy being enough to 
control some thirty animals or more. The practice prevails of slitting 
the nostrils, as it is believed to improve the animal's wind. A good 
ass fetches 2s. to £2 (Es. 1-20). 

Sheep are owned mainly by Dhangars in the northern and by 
Kurubarus in the southern or Kanarese sub-divisions. The sheep 
on the Tungbhadra in Shirhatti is taller and heavier than that of 
the northern sub-divisions and its wool is better. The prevailing 
colours are black, gray of different shades, and black and tan. 
Sheep are sheared twice a year, in January and July, and 
a fleece fetches about 7 \cl. (5 as.). Ewes breed once a year and 
produce a lambkin at a time, rarely two. The breeding season is 
usually June and the greatest number of lambs is consequently born 
in November. No artificial attempts at weening are made, the 
lambs being suckled till the following rutting season, that is for 
seven months. Males are castrated before a year old, fine weather 
being deemed necessary for the operation. The proportion of rams 
to ewes is one to twenty. A sheep fetches 4s. to £1 (Es. 2-10). 

The goat is kept by almost all classes either as a flesh-producing 
or milk-yielding animal. They have three varieties, the Icui, 
ghodsheli , and asvali . The hui is a small animal with short hair, 
little erect ears, hornless or with small horns set back in the head 
and curving backwards, and generally of a white colour. The 
ghodshell is a tall large animal, generally black. The horns are set 
forward in the head though they curve backwards. Animals of 
this breed but having very long horrfk are called hanams. There is 
also a hornless variety. The asvala is a middle-sized animal with 
long hair, particularly on the haunches, and drooping ears. The 
ghodsheli goats are esteemed the best milkers and the flesh of the kui 
is considered the best. The he-goat fetches about 6s. (Es. 3) and 
the she -goat 6s*. to 10.$. (Es. 8-5). 

The common country dog is found all over the State. A few 
sporting Marathds and Edmoshis have good country gray-hounds, 
particularly the tall hairy variety with longish sulky ears. The 
Dhangar or shepherd’s dog is both useful and intelligent. Many of 
them have the cut of a Scotch colley though somewhat larger. 

The few camels in the State belong to the chief. * 

The hides and horns of cows and buffaloes are the perquisites of 
the Mhars in the northern sub-divisions and of the Holayas in 
the southern or Kanarese sub-divisions. The prices vary from Is. 
(8 as.) for the hide of a calf to £1 (Es. 10) for that of a 
buffalo. Goat skins fetch each Is. 6d. to 2s. (Be. f-1) and sheep 
skins about half that sum. Buffalo horns are worth QU. to Is. 
(4-8 as.) a pair. Cow horns seem to have no market value. 

In the northern sub-divisions antelopes, gazelles, hyaenas, wolves, 
jackals, foxes, and three or four varieties of the wild cat are pietty 
common. In Shirhatti, in addition to these panthers are found. 
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In ShaMpiir, except the bison and bear, all the wild animals of tire 
SaKaydris are generally found. 

Most if not all of the birds found in the Deccan are met with in 
one or other sub-divisions. The same may be said of reptiles and 
fishes- iSTo animal peculiar to the State is found. 

According to the 1881 census the population of the Sangli State 
was 196,832 or 1283 to the square mile. Of these Hindus, excluding 
Jains, numbered 172,257 or 87*51 per cent, Jains 11,344 or 5*76 
per cent, Musalmans 13,082 or 6*64 per cent, and Christians 149. 
The percentage of males on the total population was 49*80 and of 
females 50*20. Compared with the 1872 returns the 1881 returns 
show a decrease from 223,663 to 196,832, that is a decrease of 26,831 
or 11*91) per cent, which is chiefly due to mortality during the 
1876-77 famine. 

The Hindu population mainly consists of two races, the Aryan in 
the north in Mangalvadha, Mirajprant, and Kuehi, and the Dravidiaii 
in the south in Terdal, Shahapur, and Shirhatti. Musalmans mostly 
of Pathan, Arab, or Persian descent are pretty evenly scattered 
throughout the State. Foreigners are small in number, the 
principal being Gujarat and Marwfir Yanis and Madrasis. The 
Peshwa’s rule (1750-1817) added largely to the strength of the 
Konkanasth Brahmans who were before in a small number. Of the 
3680 Konkanasths returned in 1881, about 1500 are in the town of 
Sangli. 

The principal languages spoken are Marathi in the northern 
and Kanarese in the southern sub-divisions. Marathi in its corrupt 
form is also spoken to some extent in Shahapur and Terdal. Of 
the total population 97,114 or 49*83 per cent speak Marathi and 
83,91 1 or 42*63 per cent speak Kanarese. The other languages spoken 
are English, Hindustani, Gujarati, Marvadi, Tamil, and Telagu. 

The people in the northern sub-divisions are fairer and better 
looking but those in the southern or Kanarese sub-divisions are 
superior in strength. The best wrestlers are found south of the 
Krishna. 

Dress varies according to caste and creed. But as a rule the 
people of the northern sub-divisions may be distinguished by a 
tightly-wound turban from the Kanarese people in the south, who 
wear a loosely tied scarf or mimed . The men in the northern 
sub-divisions wear long drawers, loose from the thigh to below the 
knee, whence they suddenly begin to taper so as to fit tightly round 
the calf to which they are invariably drawn up. Another kind of 
drawers also commonly worn, extends to the knee only. On the 
head is worn a long tightly wound three-cornered turban of any 
colour and over the body either a coat or angarkha , a jacket or 
bandi , or a waistcloth or dhotar. In the south the drawers are not 
common except among the Berads and other low castes who 
generally dye them a dull briekdust-red with red ochre or Inmnuj . 
The Kanarese generally wear a waistcloth or dhotar round the 
loins, another thrown over the body, or in the place of it a jacket 
or a short coat and on the head a white or coloured scarf or 
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rumdl In addition to these, men generally wear a coarse blanket 
or kcimbli . The dress of the women consists of two garments, the 
robe or lugcli about twenty-four feet long and three broad, and the 
bodice or choli. The robe is made of every colour, but is generally a 
dark blue, particularly in the Kanarese sub-divisions. 

According to occupation the 1881 census returns divide the 
population into six classes : 

I. — In state sendee, learned professions, literature and arts 4900 or 2*4 
per cent of the population. 

II. — In house service 7839 or 3*9 per cent. 

III. — In trade and commerce 5474 or 2*7 per cent. 

IY. — In agriculture 64,106 or 32*5 per cent. 

V. — In crafts and industries 15,741 or 7*9 per cent. 

YI. — In indefinite and unproductive occupations, including children, 
98,772 or 50*9 per cent. 

In the sixth class 3566 or 1*8 per cent of the population are 
returned as professional beggars and seventeen as gathechors or 
professional thieves. The gathechors literally mean bundle -lifters 
who neither deny their avocation of theft nor steal at night 
under pain of excommunication. 

The following tabular statement gives the number of each religious 
class according to sex at different ages with the percentage of males 
on the total population : 

Sdngli Population by Age, 1881 . 


Age in Years. 

Hindus. 

Jains. 

Musalma'ns. 

Christians. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females 

Up to 1 

2523 

2569 

157 

193 

201 

180 

1 

1 

2882 

2943 

„ 1 to 4 ... 

65S8 

6657 

475 

533 

470 

496 

13 

15 

7546 

7701 

„ 5 to 12 ... 

20,714 

19,571 

1284 

1154 

1635 

1560 

17 

15 

23,650 

22,300 

„ 13 to 20 ... 

33,264 

13,220 

79) 

859 

1018 

968 

6 

5 

15,07S 

15,052 

„ 21 to 30 ... 

17,214 

18,351 

1005 

1155 

1401 

1347 

11 

17 

19,631 

20,870 

, „ 31 to 40 ... 

12,741 

11,692 

855 

SOS 

962 

845 

13 

8 

14,571 

13,353 

„ 41 to 50 ... 

7140 

7455 

550 

538 

455 

569 

11 

6 

i 8156 

1 8563 

„ 51 to 60 ... 

3975 

: 4645 

296 

385 

318 

352 

2 

4 

| 4591 

5386 

Above 60 

1633 

I 2255 

112 

200 

134 

171 

3 

1 : 

i 1932 j 

2627 

Total ... 

85,842 

86,415 

5524 

5820 

6594 

6488 

77 

72 

98,037 

98,795 : 

Percentage ... 

43-60 

43*90 

2*S0 

2*95 

3-35 

3*29 

0*03 

0*03 

49-80 

50*20 


Agriculture supports 64,106 persons or 32*5 per cent of the total 
population. 

The bulk of husbandmen are Marathas or Kunbis, Dhangars, 
and Mhars in the northern sub-divisions and Lingayats, Jains, 
Hanbars, Berads, and Holayas in the southern sub-divisions. Of 
these the Lingayats and Jains are careful and provident. The 
Marathas though hardworking are extravagant. The husbandmen 
living in the east of Shirhatti and in Shahapur and on the banks of 
the Krishna are well-to-do. Their condition elsewhere is not good. 
The rates of assessment are higher than those prevailing in 
neighbouring British villages, and the settlement period extends to 
only fifteen years. 

The soil, though varying in quality, is on the whole fertile. In 
Miraipr&nt the soil close to the banks of the Krishna, especially the 
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mali or alluvial deposit, is excellent. The maid lands are 
particularly suited to maize, barley, beans, castor-oil, pumpkins, 
melons, brinjals, and tobacco. In Kuchi the soil is generally of the 
same kind as in the Mirajprant. But the water is nearer the surface 
and more irrigated crops are grown, such as sugarcane, earthnuts, 
garden wheat, and sweet potatoes. The soil is also lighter and hence 
more bdjri is grown. In Mangalvedha the prevailing soil is black, 
but from the uncertainty of rainfall the average yield is not greater 
than in the other sub-divisions. A good crop is obtained only once 
in three years. Terdal, particularly near the Krishna, has much 
good soil, mostly black. Some of the sandy soil is also rich and 
specially suited to pulses which are largely grown. Plantains grow 
well under irrigation and yield a good profit. In Shahapur the 
prevailing soil is red, though the black and sandy soils are not 
uncommon. Other cereals and pulses are grown, but rice is the 
staple of the sub-division. The soil in places yields two crops a 
year, rice being followed by peas or lentils. A good deal of 
sugarcane is grown, particularly the vdre variety which is light- 
coloured small and sweet, and, being raised on moist lowlands, 
needs little irrigation to mature it. The vegetables, fruits, and 
potatoes grown in Bhdhapur are superior. The coffee plant also 
succeeds well with a little care. In Shirhatti rich black soil 
prevails which is particularly suited to cotton, both indigenous and 
the acclimatised New Orleans. In favourable seasons rich crops of 
wheat are raised. Jvdri , gram, and safflower of superior quality 
are also grown. But as water is deep below the surface, wells for 
irrigation are scarce and little sugarcane and vegetables are grown. 

The average size of holdings varies from 9 J acres in Shahapur 
to 40 1 acres in Kuchi. The largest holding is 386 acres in 
Mirajprant. 

According to the 1882-83 returns the farm stock included 10,657 
ploughs, 53,627 bullocks, 28,578 cows, 19,312 she-buffaloes, 7810 
he-buffaloes, and 93,366 sheep. The following statement gives the 
details : 

Sangli Farm Stock , 18S2-83 . 


Sub-Division. 

Ploughs. 

Bul- 

locks. 

Cows. 

She-buf- 

faloes. 

He-buf- 

faloes. 

n 

Sheep. 

Mirajprant ... 

630 

8550 

4333 

4862 

1094 

14,583 

Kuchi ijr, 

1897 

8160 

4466 

2463 

1607 

20,025 

Mangalvedha ... 

1091 

3599 

3618 

1726 

694 

20,163 

Terdal... ... 

605 

6764 

2061 

1751 

585 

6709 

Sh&kapur 

2985 

9440 

7358 

4789 

2200 

5141 

Shirhatti 

3443 

17,114 

6742 

3751 

: 1630 

26,745 

Total ... 

10,651 

58,627 

28,578 

19,342 

7810 ' 

93,366 | 


The chief field tools are the ndngar or plough, huri or seed-drill, 
Tculav or harrow, and holpa or bullock hoe. The plough is of two 
kinds the large or thorla ndngar and the ndngar or small hand 
plough. The seed-drill has usually three or four tubes, which are 
removed when the seed-drill is needed as a harrow. It is generally 
drawn by a pair of oxen and sometimes by two pairs in heavy soils. 
The harrow is usually drawn by one and sometimes by two pairs 
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) of bullocks. It is used to break clods, loosen the surface where Agriculture- 
ploughing is not done, and to cover the seed. The bullock hoe is 
I used, for weeding. 

I The chief manures are town sweepings, ashes, and cow and sheep Manures. 

f dung. Manure is as a rule used in irrigated lands in the dry part 

l and generally in Shah&pur where the rainfall is heavy. In tracts where 

I the rainfall is not plentiful, manure is not much used, as in seasons 

| of scanty rainfall it burns the crop. The most favourite mode of 

manuring seems to be the penning of flocks on the fields which need 
fertilising. For penning a hundred sheep the shepherd usually 
receives for every night six pounds (2 shers) of jvdri and a meal. 

Of an area of 693,120 acres or 1083 square miles, 559,110 acres Crop Details. 

or 80*66 per cent are arable, 56,588 or 8*16 per cent forest, and 
77,422 or 11* 1 8 per cent unarable. Of the arable area 46,999 acres 
or 8 '40 per cent were in 1882-83 fallow or under grass and 
512,111 acres or 91*60 per cent under tillage. The details of the 
principal crops are : Of grains 181,408 acres were under Indian millet 
jvdri Sorghum vulgare, 47,437 under spiked millet bdjri Penicillaria 
spicata, 22,489 under wheat gahu Triticum sestivum, 8137 under 
rice bhdt Oryza sativa, 6589 under Italian millet rdla or kdng 
I Panicum italicum, 5027 under ndchni Eleusine corocana, 1730 under 

| chenna sdva Panicum miliaceum, 1021 under maize makka Zea mays, 

and 100 under barley ja v Hordeum hexastichon ; of pulses 21,636 
acres were under gram harbhara Cicer arietinum, 10,117 under tur 
Cajanus indicus, 5218 under Jnilga or hidith Dolichos uniflorus, 3122 
under maiki Phaseolus aconitifolius, 1707 under mug Phaseolus 
mungo, 422 under peas vdtdna Pisum sativum, 385 under pdvta 
Dolichos lablab, 365 under masur «Ervum lens, and 35 under udid 
Phaseolus radiatus ; of oil-seeds 10,308 acres were under safflower 
hardai Carthamus tinctorius, 3770 under earthnut bhuimug Arachis 
I hypogea, 3475 under castor oil-seeds erandi Picinis communis, 2270 
under linseed aid Linum usitatissimum, and 1367 under sesame til 
Sesamum indicum ; of fibres 60,743 acres were under cotton kdpus 
Gossypium herbaceum ; of miscellaneous crops 2201 acres were 
under tobacco tambdkhu Nicotiana tabaccum, 444 under sugarcane us 
Saccharum (fflicinarum, and 111 under turmeric halad Curcuma 
I longa. 

Of these the early or kharif (M.) or mungdri (K.) crops are sown 
between the first week of June and the beginning of August and, 
except cotton, harvested between October and December. The late 
or rabi (M.) or hingari (K.) crops are sown between September and 
November, according to the lateness or otherwise of the autumnal 
rains and mostly harvested by the end of March. 1 The principal 



l The kharif crops include under grains jvdri, bdjri, rice, maize, ndchni, rdla, 
sdva, and vdri ; under pulses tur, maiki , hulga, udid , chavli. and mug ; under oil-seeds 
korta and til; under fibres, cotton, tag, and ambddi ; and under garden crops chillies. 
The rabi crops include under grains jvdri and wheat ; under pulses gram, peas, and 
masur ; under oil-seeds safflower or kardai and castor oil plant ; and under narcotics 
tobacco . Of jvdri which is both a kharif and a rabi crop, the kharif varieties are 
called the kahdr and the rabi varieties the shdluj 
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irrigated crops are sugarcane, earth-nut, khapli or spelt, reddle 
or sweet potato, turmeric, and maize. Of these the sugarcane is 
planted in the cold season and ripens in about a year. The 
eurtlmut is sown about July and 'dug up in January. The lrfui[tl,i 
is sown in October and reaped in January or February. The 
sweet potato and turmeric are planted about July and take fire or 
six months to ripen. The roots are not always dug out when ready, 
as they are not injured by being left longer under the ground. The 
maize is raised, when required, at all seasons. Besides these the 
hundi variety of jvdri is often in the east grown under well irriga- 
tion during" the hot •weather and reaped in the early part of the 
monsoon principally as a fodder crop. 

Since 1801 from which year the State dates its existence, no 
famine seems to have occurred except in 1876-77. The scanty 
and badly distributed rainfall of 1876, eight inches at Sangli 
compared with an average of twenty-two inches, led to failure of crops 
and distress amounting to famine over all the sub-divisions except 
Shahapur. 1 The sub-divisions that suffered most were Mangalvedha 
and Terdal. In Mirajprant and Kuehi the villages away from 
the Krishna and the Krishna canal and the whole of Sliirhatti 
also suffered much. In all these sub-divisions the kharif crops 
withered everywhere except in places near the Krishna where the 
river had flooded the country or where artificial irrigation was 
available. In the absence of autumnal rains no rabi crops could be 
grown except in the bagaycit or garden lands. In the beginning 
much difficulty was felt in raising funds for opening relief works. 
Owing to former bad administration the balance in the State trea- 
sury was small. Loans were* raised from local bankers, but the 
funds were soon exhausted. Application was made to the British 
Government for an advance, but to continue the relief works, before 
the sanction of the Government of India could be obtained, small 
sums were from time to time advanced from the Kolhapur treasury. 
The Government of India sanctioned a loan of £90,000 (Rs, 9 lakhs) 
to the Sangli State to meet the famine. In the beginning of July 
1877 the first part of the loan was paid and no further difficulty 
was felt as regards funds. r 

The relief works consisted of making new roads and ponds, 
repairing old roads, clearing and repairing old wells and ponds, 
and pricklypear r clearances. Owing to the want of a proper 
engineering staff the works were generally carried on on a small 
scale except in Mangalvedha and Mirajprant where the State had 
the benefit of the advice of Captain Twemlow, R.E., executive 
engineer in charge of the Krishna bridge. The relief works cost 
£21,800 (Rs. 2,18,000) of which £11,662 (Rs. 1,16,620) were paid 
by the State and £10,138 (Rs. 1,01,380) from local funds. 

In the beginning of the famine in November 1876 a charitable 
relief kitchen was started at Mangalvedha. In December 1876 


l The rainfall in 1876 at S&ngli was as follows : In June 4*32 inches, in July 4*30, 
in August 0*41, and in September 0’5, that is a total of 8*53 inches. 
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toother relief kitchen was opened at Sangli. In May 1877 relief 
kitchens were started in other sub-divisions and kept till the end 
of December 1877. The relief house at Sangli was started by 
private subscriptions and was aided by the State funds ; in other 
places the relief houses were started by the State. The relief houses 
cost £2279 (Rs. 22,790) of which £1887 (Rs. 18,870) were paid by 
the State and £392 (Rs. 3920) were raised by private subscriptions. 

The following statement shows the average daily numbers on 
relief works and at charitable relief houses with the amount of cost 
to the State : Sangli Famine , 1816-77. 


Month. 

Average daily numbers. 

Month. 

Average daily numbers. 

On Relief 
Works. 

On Gratui- 
tous Relief. 

On Relief 
Works. 

On Gratui- 
tous Relief. 

1876, 



1877. 



November 

5775 

25 

July 

August ... 

6133 

1546 

1357 

December 

8041 

58 

September 

3245 

1S42 




October 

1592 

1098 




November 

391 

469 

1S7/. 



December 


126 

January... 

8006 

99 




February 

7169 

108 

Total ... 

70,095 

10,356 

March ... 

5545 

139 




April „ 

6170 

IS 5 

Average ... 

5392 

739 

May "... 

6026 

1508 




June ... 

5847 

1816 

Total Cost ...Rs. 

2,18,000 

1S,S70 


Compared with 1872 the 1881 census returns show a decrease of 
26,831 people, mostly due to the mortality during the 1876-77 
famine. 

The total cost of the famine® was estimated at £24,397 
(Rs. 2,43,970) of which £21,800 (Rs. 2,18,000) were spent on relief 
works, £1887 (Rs. 18,870) on charitable relief, and £7 1 0 (Rs. 7100) 
on special allowances to State servants. Adding to this £49.225 
(Rs, 4,92,250) as loss by revenue the total amounted to £73,622 
(Rs. 7,36,220) . The loss by revenue included £17,232 (Rs. 1,72,320) 
as remissions on land revenue, £193 (Rs. 1930) as remissions to 
farmers and contractors, and £31,800 (Rs. 3,18,000) as the estimated 
loss in land revenue due to emigration. 

The rainfall of 1877, though late and deficient at first, was in the 
end ample and the crops were generally good. In 1878 the season 
was favorable, but a plague of rats ate up alpiost every grain 
particularly in the eastern parts. Steps were taken to destroy the 
rats which were killed by thousands. But the destruction they 
caused led to much distress and in Mangalvedha there was what is 
known as the rat famine. In the next season in 1879 the plague 
disappeared. Since then the seasons have been generally favorable 
and the people have recovered from the famine. 

Of the seventy-eight bankers in the State, twenty-four are in 
Sangli, twenty-nine in ShhMpur, fourteen in Rabkavi, four in 
Terdal, three in Shirhatti, and four in Mangalvedha. Their united 
capital is roughly estimated at £90,000 (Rs. 9 lakhs). Some of the 
bankers grant bills of exchange or hundis on Bombay, Poona, and 
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other large towns, mostly in the Bombay Rarnafak. Besides these 
many petty traders carry on moneylending on a small scale* 

At present (1885) the Imperial rupee is the only current coin. 
Formerly the current coin was the II tike ri rupee which was worth 
about I*. 7Jii (13 annas). The Hubert rupee is still occasionally used 
in making payments of some charitable allowances from the chief's 
hhdstji or private department; but owing to the scarcity of this 
coin payments are now generally made in the Imperial rupee at 
the exchange of the day. Of other old coins gold uiohars, putnhjas , 
vardisj and lions are sometimes sold in the market but they fetch 
only the value of the gold they contain. 

All classes except bankers and traders generally invest most of 
their savings in gold and silver ornaments. The traders and 
bankers invest half their capital in ‘business and the other half in 
ornaments which when needed are also used in their business. 
Some invest their capital in landed property. 

Trade and moneylending go hand in hand. The bulk of the 
moneylenders in Sangli are Brahmans, Gujarat Marwar and 
Ling&yat Y&nis, and a few Jains, Rajputs, Kunbis, and Musalmans ; 
in Shahapur they are Shenvis and other Brahmans, Lingayat 
Y&nis, Jains, and a few Marwar Yanis ; and in Rabkaviand Terdal 
they are mostly Ling&yat Yanis and Jains and a few Brahmans, 
Marwar Yanis, and Kunbis. The moneylenders who have a capital 
of £500 (Rs. 5000) and upwards, keep a day hook or rojkharda, 
the ledger or khdtdmhi , the cash book or nagdivahl , a book of 
articles advanced or jdngadmhi, and a rough memorandum hook or 
h&ttipan . Those who issue bills of exchange or hnndis , also keep a 
bill register or kvndinohdni. The moneylenders whose capital is 
less than £500 (Rs. 5000), only keep the day book, the ledger, and 
the rough memorandum book. 

Compound interest is, as a rule, charged on sums either due on 
current accounts or advanced on movable pawned articles. On the 
first of Kdrtik (October-R ovember) the new trade year day, interest is 
calculated on sums due for the previous year. This interest and the 
past year’s balance form the principal for the next yean On money 
advanced on immovable property simple interest is generally 
charged. For traders the yearly rate of interest ranges from five 
to nine and for other classes from nine to twenty-four per cent and 
sometimes higher*. On movable pawned articles, if of gold, the 
yearly rate is generally six and sometimes nine per cent; if of 
silver, the rate rises from nine to twelve per cent. The pawned 
articles should be worth one and a quarter times as much as the 
sums lent. Where immovable property is mortgaged the yearly 
rate varies from nine to eighteen per cent. Money invested in 
landed property usually yields a yearly rate of nine" per cent and 
never higher than twelve per cent. 

The practice of mortgaging labour prevails among labourers and 
the poorer cultivators. The persons who mortgage labour are 
generally those who wish to get married. Land proprietors usually 
advance money on labour mortgage. The period for pledged 
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service extends from three to seven years, the year being sometimes 
reckoned as one of thirteen months. To work off a loan of £10 
(Rs. 100) a labourer has to work for seven years; during this 
period the labourer, in addition to the advance, yearly receives 
clothing worth 6s. (Rs. 3), that is £12 2s. (Rs. 1 21) in all, or less than 
3s. (Rs. 1 1) per month. The ordinary monthly wages of a menial 
servant are about 8s. (Rs. 4). When the labourer receives a meal 
from the master the length of the service is increased, but under 
either circumstance the mortgagee never gets less than a yearly 
interest of twenty-one per cent. In the case of a herdsman who 
understands the tending and milking of cows the terms of mortgage 
are easier. The herdsman also gets his food from the master. In 
such cases the mortgagee rarely gets more than nine per cent interest 
yearly. 

Besides the pledged labourers there is a distinct class of here- 
ditary bondsmen called Lekavlas. The Lekavlas, meaning sons of 
female slaves, are found in rich Brahman and Maratha families. 
They are well treated and considered members of the family in 
which they are born. The Lekavlas form the property of their 
masters and at the partition of the family are divided like other 
property. The custom of keeping mistresses and treating their 
offspring as Lekavlas has been now less prevalent than before. 1 

Of skilled labourers the goldsmith yearly earns £30 to £50 
(Rs. 100-500), and in the town of Shahapur as much as £100 
(Rs. 1000) ; the silversmith about £20 (Rs. 200) ; and the copper- 
smith £12 (Rs. 120). The carpenter in a town daily earns 7£c?. to 
Is. 3d. \5-7as.), the bricklayer 6d. to Is, (4-8 as.), the mason 6d. to 
Is. 3d. (4-10 as.), the blacksmith 10-|c?. to Is. 3d. (7 - 10 as.), the tailor 
9d. (6 as.), the barber 6d. to 7Jc?. (4-5 as.), and the cotton-cleaner 
or Pinjari 6c?. (4 as.). The weaver in one day weaves an ordinary 
woman’s robe or sddi , about twenty feet long and three wide, and 
on this earns about 6d. (4 as.). The dyer daily earns Is. 6c?. to 
2s. (Re. f - 1) in the town of Sangli where the dyeing of turbans 
and Tumdls or scarves is largely carried on. Among unskilled 
labourers men earn 3c?. to 6c?. (2-4 as.) a day, women 2 \d. to 3c?. 
(l|-2 as.), boys 2 JcL (1J as.), and girls IJc?. to 2|c?. (f-l^as.). 
The class that earns a livelihood by mere day labour is small. The 
poorer husbandmen when freed from field work are employed as 
day labourers. Unskilled labour is therefore dear, particularly 
at seed and harvest time when the daily wages rise to 6d. (4 as.). 
Field labourers are generally paid in kind, from six to nine pounds 
(2 -3 shers) of grain. 

Gold and silver and saffron, musk, opium, and attar or rose and 
other essences are sold by the following table : Eight gunjds make 
one mdsa, twelve mdsds one tola , and twenty-four tolas one slier. 


1 The Lekavlas marry among themselves and with girls at least of equal status. 
For instance, the grandson by marriage of a Lekavla is considered purer than his 
grandfather and would never marry the daughter of a Lekavla j his wife must at 
least be the granddaughter of a Lekavla. Here, as elsewhere, the stigma attaching 
to illegitimate birth is washed out by time. 
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For the tola the Imperial rupee is now used which is less than the 
pakka or real tola by four gimjds. Inferior metals and groceries 
are sold by the following table : Two pdvs one ackher , two achhers 
one slier, five shers one pdsri, two pdsris one dhada, two dhadds 
one adman , two admans one man, twenty mans one khandi, and 
three hacha mans one pakha or Bengal man of eighty pounds. 
The pdv weighs about 6| Imperial rupees. Grain is sold by the 
following measure : Two chiptas one mdptci, two mdptds one slier, 
two shers one adisri , two adisris one pdyli , sixteen pdylis one man, 
twenty mans one khandi, thirty-two mans one her or good that is 
a paekbulloek-load. The grain measures vary in different sub-divi- 
sions. The chipie, which is the unit of the grain measure, is 
generally ecpial to one pound ; but in Shahapur and Dodvad it 
weighs half a pound, that is the measures here are half in weight 
of those current in other parts. 

The State is fairly off for roads which are generally feeders to 
trunk lines in the British and other Native State territory leading 
to important trade centres. The State keeps 1304 miles of road in 
repair. Of these ninety- one miles are in good order, S3| being in 
Mirajprant,* eight in Kuchi, twenty-two in Mangalvedha, five in 
Terdal, eight in Shahapur, and 144 * n Shirhatti. In Mirajprant 
the chief roads are the Athni- Chiplun, Sangli-Akli, Sangli-Uplavi, 
and Bijapur-Pandharpur. The Athni-Ohiplun is a high road 
running from Athni in Belgaum to Chiplun in Eatnagiri. Passing 
by Miraj and Sangli it joins the Poona-Belgaum trunk road at 
Peth in the Valva sub-division of Satara and branches westward at 
Karad for Chiplun by the Kumbharla pass. Thirteen miles of this 
road run through the State* and are kept in good repair. The 
Sangli-Aldi is a metalled road, two miles long running from Sangli 
to the Akli bridge on the Krishna. At Akli it joins the road which 
runs westward from Kolhapur to Eatnagiri by the Amba pass. 
The Sangli-Uplavi road runs eight miles north-east from Sangli 
to Uplavi by Budgaon, Kavlapur, and Kumta. Of the Bijapur- 
Pandharpur road 104 miles run through Mirajprant and are kept 
in repair. Besides these a portion of the old Belgaum- Tasgaon road 
is kept in repair and a new road is being built from Sdngli to 
Nandre which is to he a station on the West Deccan Bailway. In 
Kuchi a branch road, four miles long, joins Kavtha-Mahdnkdl with 
the Bijapur-Pandharpur road. Another road four miles long runs 
from Kuchi to Jaygavhan. In Mangalvedha the State keeps in 
repair six miles of the road from Sangola to Mangalvedha in the 
west, six miles of the Mangalvedha-Sholapur road from Mangal- 
vedha to Bcgampur on the Bbima in the east, and ten miles of the 
Mangalvedha-P andharpur road from Maravde to Malevddi on the 
M&n in the north. The Sangola-Mangalvedha road leads to Sangli 
in the south-west. In Terdal a five-mile road runs from Terdal 
to Babkavi. From Babkavi this road runs on to Kaladgi through 
Mudhol. In Sholapur there are three roads the Poona-Dharwar, 
the Belgaum- Yengurla, and the Belgaum-Panchgaon. Of these the 
first two are Imperial trunk lines. Of the Belgaum-Panchgaon 
road eight miles run through the State and are kept in repair. 
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In Shirhatti the Gadag-Pdla road, which carries much traffic, runs for 
five miles and is kept in good repair. Besides this three roads run 
from Shirhatti, one to Chhabi four miles, another to Magdi four 
miles, and a third to Mulgund 1| miles. From Mulgund the road 
runs to Gadag which is at the junction of the east and south Deccan 
railways. 

The State has fifty-five rest-houses. Besides these travellers find 
accommodation in the Maruti temples in the villages. 

Sangli has six sub-offices and three village offices. The sub- 
offices are at Shngli, Mangalvedha, Terdal, Rabkavi, Shahapur, and 
Shirhatti. The village offices are at Mahankal-Kavtha, K aviapur, 
and Dodvad. They are in charge of schoolmasters who, in addition 
to their pay as schoolmasters, receive yearly allowances from the 
postal department. 

Trade except in Shahdpur and Sangli is in the hands of Lingayat 
Yanis and Jains. At Shahapur it is shared in by Shenvi Brahmans 
many of whom are wealthy, and a few Marath&s, and at Sangli by 
Brhhmans, Gujarat and Mar war Yanis, Marathas, and Musalmans. 
The trading season begins after the Div&li holidays in October - 
November and lasts till the A kshad- tratiya or 3rd of the first half of 
V aiskdkh (April- May), on which day all cotton bargains are finally 
settled. The general practice is for petty traders or agents of large 
firms to go about from village to village to the growers and buy up 
the expected crop by either making an advance on it before it is 
harvested or after it has been garnered. The buyer then sends the 
grain to his master or the nearest favourable market, which is usual- 
ly out of State limits. Many husbandmen, however, do not deal with 
these middlemen and take their produce in person to the nearest 
market for sale. The produce of Mirajprant and Kuchi generally 
comes to Sangli, Miraj, and Tasgaon for sale, of Mangalvedha to 
Pandharpur or Sholapur, of Terdal to Athni or Rabkavi, of Shaha- 
pur to Shdhapur or Belgaum, and of Shirhatti to Hubli or Gadag. 
The growers in Shirhatti generally take cotton to Hubli or Gadag, 
but when it is likely to fetch higher prices at Sadashivgad in Kanara, 
three or fo$r of the husbandmen join together and take about a 
dozen cartloads to that port. 

Weekly markets are held at nineteen places : two in Mirajprant, 
at KavMpur on Wednesday and at Sangli on Saturday; two in 
Kuchi, at Kavtha-MahankAL on Tuesday and* at Manjarda on 
Wednesday; two in Mangalvedha, at Mangalvedha and Loni, both 
on Monday ; two in Terdal, at Rabkavi on Monday and at Terdal 
on Thursday ; six in Shahapur, at B alekundri-Khur d on Monday, 
at Sulebhavi on Wednesday, at Dodvad on Thursday, at Sambre on 
Friday, and at Shabipur and Maribal on Saturday ; and five in 
Shirhatti, at Belhatti on Monday, at Itge on Tuesday, at Bidarhalli 
on Wednesday, at Banikop on Saturday, and at Shirhatti on Sunday. 
The chief articles sold at these markets are cattle, cloth, cotton, 
clarified butter, grain, groceries, metals, molasses, oil and oilseeds, salt, 
timber, and tobacco. 

^ The chief exports are from Mirajprant cotton, kahdr gram, 

oilseeds, molasses, tobacco, clarified butter, and brass and silver pots ; 
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from Kuehi cotton, khapli wheat, shdlu jmri s and tobacco; from 
Mangalvedha wheat, rice, shdlu jmri, oilseeds, and gram and other 
pulses ; from SMhdpnr rice, sddis or women’s robes, khans or bodice-- 
cloth, and dhotars or waistcloths ; from Terdal wheat, shdlu ji'dri, 
gram, sddis or women’s robes, khans or bodieeclotb, dhotars or 
waistcloths, and country yarn ; and from Shirhatti cotton, wheat, 
kaharjvdri , oilseeds, and pulses. 

Thirty-eight fairs are held, eight in Mirajpr&nt, seven in Kuehi, 
three in Terdal, ten in Shah&pur, and ten in Shirhatti. The fairs 
last from one to three days. The attendance varies from about a 
hundred to 35,000 and the average sale from a few rupees to £5600 
(Us. 56,000). The following statement gives the details : 


Sangli Fairs, 188% 88* 


Place. 

Name. 

Month. 

Average 

Sale. 

Attend- 

ance. 

Miraj Prdnt. 
Kumath 

Narsoba 

April -May 

£. 

500 

Dudhondi 

Gauris&heb 

J anuary - February 

10 

400 

Shirgaon 

Kh&ns&heb Pir 

December -January ... 

13 

500 

Kavl&pur 

Sidlingesbvar 

March -April ... 


500 

Digra j (small) ... 

Basaveshvar 

January - February . . . 

10 

800 

Digra/j (large) ... 

Gaibi Pir 

March -April ... 


200 

Bhadkamb 

PirSdheb 

October - N ovem ber ... 


20 

Savalvadi 

Lakshin i 

J anuary - February 

3 

100 

Agalgaum 

Yelfima 

November -December ... 


500 

R&nj7ii 

Mhasoba 

March - April 


300 

Kokal 

Yelama 

November - December... 


300 

Kharsing 

Pir 

April -May 


200 

M&njard 

M&ruti 

March -April 


300 

Tisangi 

Sidhan&th 

Ditto 


1000 

Bastavad... 

Pir 

Ditto 


200 

Terdal. 





Terdal 

Prabhusv&mi .f. 

July-August ... 

2S0 

5000 

Rabkavi 

Shankarling 

Ditto 

60 

5000 

Hangandi 

Digambar ... ... 

Ditto 

06 

2000 

Shdhdpur. 





Dodv&d ... 

Rajebux Pir 

February - March 

5 

200 

Mutga ... ... 

Bh&vakesbvari 

June-July 

20 

| 1000 

M&stamardi 

Basavesbvar 

March- April 

[ 10 

! 1200 

Sulebhavi 

Kalameshvar 

Ditto 

30 

2000 

Kadoli 

Lakshmi 

September- October — 

3 

100 

Ditto 

Ditto 

May-June 

30 

2000 

Sdmbra ... 

Basaveshvar 

March- April ... 


100 

Kakti ... 

Sidheshvar 

Ditto 


4000 

Honag ... 

Badridev ... 

J anuary - February . . . 

SO* 

2000 

MariMl ... ... 

Basavesbvar 

March -April 

20 

500 

Shirhatti. 





Shirhatti 

Fakirsv&mi 

April -May 

5600 

35,000 

Yeribudih&l 

r Basavanna... 

March - April 

70 

5000 

Yalvatti 

Gundeshvar ... 

April -May 

60 

2000 

Adarkatti 

Basavanna ... 

March -April ... 

20 

1000 

Kodilv&d 

Virbhadra ... 

April -May 

5 

500 

Varvi ... ...i 

Manappa ... 

March - April 

40 

400 

S&sarv&d 

Shankarling 

February -March .. j 

100 

2000 

Majjur ... ... 

Durgava ... 

April -May ! 

30 ! 

500 

N&r&yanpur 

Basavanna ... ... 

Ditto ... ..J 

5 

200 

Rantur 

Maruti ... ... 

March -April j 

3 

200 


Of Sangli crafts the most important are the dyeing of yarn and 
head-dresses and the weaving of cotton cloth and woollen blankets. 

The dyeing of cotton and silk is largely carried on in the three 
KAnarese sub-divisions in the south, especially at Babkavi and Shdha- 
pur. The favourite colour for sddis or robes among K&narese 
women is blue ; Maratha women wear robes of every colour. The 
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only fast colours produced on cotton goods are the red and different 
shades of indigo. Of these the indigo dyeing is simple ; the dyeing 
in red is described below. Green, orange, yellow, and turkey-red 
yam required for women’s robes is obtained from Bombay. 
Formerly silk used to be dyed locally with vegetable and mineral 
dyes. Of late the cheaper aniline dyes which are imported from 
Europe and yield a variety of bright tints, have nearly supplanted the 
native fast colours. 

For dyeing red a cJiauJcadi or set of twenty-four chivtas or hanks 
of country yarn is made into eight bundles each containing three 
hanks tied to one another. About three pounds (5 slier s) of plantain 
bark ashes are mixed in a vat with a pitcherful of soft water. The 
mixture is stirred and allowed to stand for an hour, when the ashes 
settle down leaving clear water above. About three quarts of this 
water are then poured into a basin and with it are mixed about £ 
pound (5 tolas) of goat’s dung and f pound (1J slier) of sesame oil. 
The bundles are then steeped in this mixture one by one and piled 
upon each other without being wrung. The pile is closely covered 
for two days with sacking so as to shut out the air. On the third day 
a pitcher of water is again mixed with plantain bark ashes as stated 
above. About two or three quarts of this mixture are poured into a 
trough, in which the bundles are put two by two and trodden on 
to press out the oil. The bundles are then taken out of the trough 
and without being wrung are placed in the sun on a pavement to dry. 
The bundles at this time must not be placed upon one another but 
separately dried, or spontaneous combustion sets in. They are not 
allowed to remain long in the sun. The bundles while moist are 
taken to the veranda and spread therg for a time. They are again 
placed in the sun for four hours to dry. Another pitcherful of water 
is then poured into the vat and the ashes therein stirred up. 
After a while when the ashes have settled down leaving clear 
water above, the same process as mentioned above is repeated five or 
six times. The yam is then taken to a river .or brook, washed, and 
dried on a pavement. It is now ready to receive the dye. 

To prepare the dye about twelve pounds (J man) of suranji roots 
are pounded. • The powder is mixed with £ pound (J sher) of sesame 
oil and again pounded. The same quantity of oil is again added and 
the pounding repeated a third time, the dye being reduced to a fine 
powder. About § pound (16 tolas) of this powder and ^ pound 
(| tola)oi alum are then mixed with water enough to* steep one bundle. 
Into this mix ture one of the bundles is dipped, taken out, and placed 
in another vessel. In this way when all the bundles are dipped, they 
are left for the night. Next day they are taken to a river or brook 
and dried in the sun on a pavement. Then follows the fixing process. 
About three pounds (1 pdsri) of fine carbonate of soda or pdpdi and 
J pound of alum are pounded together to a fine powder, 1| pounds 
(2| shers) of oil being added to it while being pounded, and i pound 
(20 tolas) of this powder is mixed with water enough to cover one 
bundle. The bundles are then dipped one by one in the mixture as 
stated above and left for the night. Next day they are put into a 
large vessel and placed on the fire, and if necessary water is added so 
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as to have the bundles an inch under the surface. The bundles while 
boiling are lifted by a stick, a string being previously tied round them 
for the purpose. A quart of water, if necessary, may also be poured 
into the vessel while the bundles are boiling. After they have been 
boiled for two hours, the bundles are taken out and next day washed 
in a river or brook and dried on a pavement in the sun. The colour 
thus produced is a fast dye and resembles that of the kltarva cloth 
made at Nagpur in the Central Provinces. The dyed yarn is chiefly 
used in making women’s robes or sddis and bodicecloths or eholis. 
For dyeing twenty-four hanks of cotton yarn valued at 12 s. (Us, 6) 
the cost amounts to about 9s. 6 d. (Rs. 4-f). 1 

Turbans are well dyed at Sangli. Ten different kinds of colours 
are given. To dye a turban about sixty feet long in kusumbi or 
bright rose red, two pounds of safflower are put into a cloth bag hung 
from a square wooden frame on four legs and a pitcherful of water is 
poured on them. After the water has run through the safflower 
is crushed by the hand and another pitcherful of water is poured 
into it, when water of a reddish tinge begins to ooze out. The 
safflower is then squeezed dry and mixed with T \» pomffl (4 tolas) 
of carbonate of soda. About half a pitcherful of water is poured 
giving a red colour. This red water is placed apart. Two quarts 
of water are again poured into the bag giving a reddish tinge. To 
this reddish water T l G pound (1 tola) of turmeric powder and 4 pound 
(20 tolas) of lemon juice are added. In this mixture the turban is 
first dipped and wrung. It is then dipped into the red water pre- 
viously set apart, to which about 14 pounds (60 tolas) of acid are now 
added. The turban is then hung out to dry. If it be found on drying 
that the colour is not of the required shade the turban is dipped a 
second time into the red water. To dye guldbi or rose colour the process 
is the same as above, except that no turmeric powder is used and the 
quantity of safflower is reduced to one pound. To dye in pydji or 
pale pink only half a pound of safflower is enough. To dye rnotia 
a still paler pink than pyaji, the red water obtained from half a 
pound of safflower is mixed with | pound (5 tolas) of acid and some 
water. The mixture is left undisturbed for about six hours, by 
which time the crumbled safflower is deposited at the bottom 
leaving reddish water above. The sediment at the bottom is now 
removed into another vessel and mixed with four quarts of 
water and 4 pound (20 tolas) of acid. The turban is then dipped 
into this mixture/ wrung, and dried. To dye keshri or pale orange 
iV P 0li nd (4 tolas) of soda and ^ pound (4 tolas) of turmeric 
powder are mixed with about two quarts of water. The turban is 
dipped into this mixture and wrung. It is then dipped into the red 
water obtained from a pound of safflower in the same way as for 
dyeing pink. To dye ndrangi or orange the process is the same 
as for keshri except that four pounds of safflower are required. 


1 The details are, 4s. (Rs. 2) for twelve pounds (fmcm) of suranji roots, Is. 7 M. (IS as ) 
for three pounds (1 pdsri) of carbonate of soda or pdpdi, 2s. (Re. 1) for eight pounds 
of sesame oil, (1 anna) for f pound (24 tolas) of alum, 3d. (2 as.) for plantam bark 
ashes, 3d. (2 as.) for fuel, 6d. (4 as.) as wages for pounding suranji and carbonate of 
soda, and 9 d, (6 as.) as wages for dyeing, giving a total of 9s. U. (Rs. 4|), 
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To dy ejdmbhala or purple, the turban is first dyed with indigo. It 
is then dipped into the red water obtained from two pounds of 
safflower in the same way as for dyeing kusumbi . To dye green the 
turban is first dyed with indigo and then dipped into a mixture 
which is prepared by mixing pound (4 tolas) of acid and ^- 0 pound 
(2 tolas) of turmeric powder with water enough to wet the turban. 
To dye abashdi or crimson \ pound (20 tolas) of cochineal or kirmaj - 
ddna and J pound (10 tolas) of dried pistachio flowers are pounded 
together and mixed with about two quarts of water. After 
boiling the mixture about £ pound (5 tolas) of alum is thrown 
into it. A turban dyed pink as stated above, if dipped in this 
mixture and dried, becomes abashed or dark crimson. To dye 
limboli or yellow pound (4 tolas) of turmeric powder and ^ 
pound (2 tolas) of soda are mixed with water and the turban is 
dipped into this mixture. The turban while moist is then 
dipped into another mixture prepared by mixing } pound (5 tolas) 
of alum with soft water. To dye pistdi or bright green a turban 
dyed yellow as stated above is dipped into a mixture of pound 
(2 tolas) of fine indigo powder and a pitcher and a half of water. 

The weaving of cotton goods is carried on more largely in the 
Kanarese than in the Marathi sub-divisions. The sdclis or women’s 
robes and cholis or bodicecloths woven at Rabkavi and Shahapur 
have a name. 1 

Woollen blankets or hamblis are made all over the State. As 
the wool is not dyed, the blankets are either black, white, or gray 
of different shades or mixture of these colours in longitudinal bars. 
Occasionally the pattern is a black or white check of the kind known 
in Scotland as shepherd’s plaid. Th« blankets are generally nine 
feet long and three feet wide and fetch 2s. 6cl, to 5s. (Rs. 2£). 
The best blanket fetches as much as £2 10s. (Rs. 25). 

Of other crafts the brass work of Sdngli has a name in the Bom- 
bay Karnatak. To develop this industry the late chief Chintamanr&v 
(1801-1851) introduced into Sdngli a colony of Karajgars or brass- 
workers. In Sangli there are also some good stone masons who 
work to any design in the hard rock of the country basalt. They 
have lately bSen well employed in the Kolhapur State. 

Sangli forms part of the states belonging to the Patvardhan 
family. The founder of this family was one Har or Hari Bhatt bin 
B&llam Bhatt, a native of the village of Kotavda in the Konkan. 
This man, after distinguishing himself by a long series of devotional 
austerities, was appointed upddhya or family priest to Karo 
MaMdev, chief of Ichalkaranji in Jbhe Kolhdpur State. On the 
occasion of the marriage of this chief’s son to the daughter of Balaji 
Vishvan&th the first Peshwa, in 1722, Har Bhatt was brought to the 
notice of the Peshwa, and his sons Govind and Ramchandra were 
ere long taken into the service of the latter. A third son Trimbak 
obtained service with the raja of Akalkot. After the death of Balaji 
Pant Peshwa Har Bhatt’ s family continued to enjoy the favour of 
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History. his successors, and Govindr4v with his son GopdlrSv took an active 
part in the events of Balaji B&jirav's reign. After a successful 
campaign against the Nawab of Savanur in which he distinguished 
himself, he received from the Nawab a grant in indm of the fort of 
Dodv&d, with the land assigned for its support, which form part of 
the present possessions of the Patvardhan family. It was in the 
reign of the Peshwa Madhavrdv Ballal, however, that the fortunes 
of the Patvardhans reached their zenith. In 1761 the fort of Miraj 
with some th&nas and customs duties were assigned to Govindrav 
for the maintenance of troops. 1 In 1768-64 saranjdmi lands of the 
annual rental of upwards of £250,000 (Rs. 25 lakhs) were assigned 
to him in association with his nephews Parashuram Ramchandra and 
Nilkanth Irimbak Patvardhan for the maintenance of 8000 horse. 
The saranjdm was composed of a number of districts situated in 
different parts of the country between the loth and 18th parallels of 
north latitude, some lying to the north of Pandkarpur and others 
being so far south as to be watered by the Tungabhadra. The most 
compact portion of the saranjdm , as well as the richest, was that in 
the neighbourhood of Miraj and adjoining the eastern frontier of 
Kolhapur. The headquarters of saranjdmddrs were here, and the 
intention of the Peshwa evidently was to hold the Raja of Kolhapur 
in check by the establishment of such a powerful saranjdm in his 
immediate vicinity. A considerable part of the Patvardhan’s posses- 
sions being near the Maisur frontier the duty devolved on them of 
watching Haidar Ali also and bearing the first brunt of his attacks 
when he and his son chose to invade the Maratha territory. 

Gratitude to their benefactor Madhavray led the Patvardhans to 
aid that prince actively in his struggle for power with his ambitious 
uncle and guardian Ragkunathrav, generally known as Rdgkoba 
Dada. Whenever the latter gained the upper hand he showed his 
resentment, as by the attack and capture of Miraj on one occasion, 
but his enmity was not so dangerous as the vindictive feeling which 
descended to his son B&jirav, the last of the Peshwas, which 
nearly occasioned the ruin of the Patvardhan family, as will be seen 
further on. Besides taking a prominent part in the internal politics 
of the Mar&tha empire during Madhavr&v’s reign, the^P atvardhans 
were actively employed in all the campaigns against Haidar Ali and 


3 The fort of Miraj was probably built by the Bahmani kings. The first mention 
of it in Ferishta occurs' in the account of the revolt of BabMur Gihini (a.d. 1493), 
which has been referred to in the historical sketch of KolMpur. 

The fort and district appear to have been at that time in the possession of a Hindu 
landholder Pota Naig (Briggs’ Ferishta, III. 346). On the fall of the Bahmani 
dynasty Miraj passed into the hands of the kings of BijApur. Ali Adil SMh was 
kept there under surveillance during the latter years of the reign of Ibr&him Adil 
Sh&h his father, and on the death of the latter made the place a point cVappui in the 
operations undertaken to secure the throne. The garrison took part afterwards in 
the revolt of Ismail against Ibr&him Adil SMh II. (Ferishta, III. ISO). When ShivAji 
commenced the operations which resulted in the establishment of the Mar&tha 
empire, Miraj formed part of the jdgir of Rustam Kh&u, a Bij&pur official, who is 
believed to have betrayed his trust. A Persian inscription on the mosque or dargdh 
at Miraj records that it was built iu a.d. 1413 and renovated 280 years afterwards. 
A. similar inscription records that one of the large gateway bastions was named after 
Sikan&ar J allAl Khdn. This was the grandson of AM-ud-din B&hmini I. the son of 
his daughter who was married to JalUl Khdn Bukhdri. Sikandar revolted against 
his uncle Hum&yun Sh&h and was killed at Navalgund in a.d. 1458, 
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I In the war with J anoji Bhonsla of Berar. Before the death of 
I MMhavr&v the grant of the satanj&m was renewed to the family 

| in 1774, the title deeds being made out in the names of Vamanrdv 

| the brother of Gopalr&v, and his cousins Parashuram Ramchandra 
; and Raghun&thr&v Nilkanth. Though the family was not as yet 
divided, these chiefs resided severally at Miraj, Tasgaon, and 
; Kurundvad, and may be said to represent separate branches. In 
addition to the sciranjdm Madhavrav bestowed on the Patvardhans 
‘‘ during his lifetime the districts of Ohikodi and Manoli, but they 
never held these districts for any length of time continuously. 

| After the death of Madhavrav Peshwa and the murder of his 

brother and successor Narayanrav, the Patvardhans followed the 
standard of Raghunathrav until it became known that the widow 
of the murdered Peshwa was in a condition that gave hopes of an 
heir to the g&di. The celebrated Nana Fadnavis then formed a 
council of regency, governing in the name of the widow, but the 
Patvardhans did not openly take part against Raghunathrav till the 
birth of Madhavrav N&rayan put him in the position of an usurper. 
They then openly espoused the cause of the infant Peshwa, but they 
soon had to leave Poona for their own territory to aid in repelling 
Invasions made by the Nis^m and Haidar Ali from different quarters. 

^ Even before the death of their great patron M&dhavr^v Balhtl 
: the Patvardhans had been engaged in constant hostilities with the 

Raja of Kolhapur, as has been related in the historical sketch of that 
State, and these hostilities were now carried on with great vigour, as 
j the Raja had entered into alliance with Raghunathrav in conjune- 
, tion with Haidar Ali of Maisur, who advanced with the declared 
intention of taking possession of the* whole country south of the 
i Krishna. The Patvardhans therefore took no part in the war with 
the English which broke out at this time, as they were fully occupied 
with their hostilities against Kolhapur and with resisting the invasion 
from Maisur. In the latter operations they were not very success- 
ful as they incurred more than one severe defeat, and Pandurangrav, 
the grandfather of the present Chief of Sangli, was wounded and 
taken as a prisoner to Seringapatam, where he died, 
f The leaderslnp of the Patvardhans then devolved on Parashuram 
f Bhau. After some rather unsuccessful operations against Haidar 

i Ali, a temporary truce, it would appear, left Parashuram Bhdu at 
! liberty to return to his own capital and carry on the war with 
the Kolhapur Raja, from whom he took Akivat, Shirol, and 
Bhudargad. A treaty was then concluded with the R&ja, and the 
Patvardhan Chief was thus enabled to proceed to Poona, where he 
arrived in time to play a very distinguished part in the war with 
the English, which followed the repudiation of the convention of 
Yadgaon in 1779. The success of the operations against General 
Goddard, by which that officer was compelled to retreat from Khandala 
to Bombay with heavy loss, was attributable in a great measure to 
Parashuram Bhau’s skill and exertions. 

The Patvardhan Chief was next employed against Tipu^ of 
► Maisur, who attempted to reduce the fort of Nargund. By specious 
promises the latter induced the MaratMs to retire, and as soon as 
B 569 — 44 -V- 
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they were out of the way seized Nar guild and Kittur. These acts 
brought on a war which lasted for about a year. Peace was then 
concluded, but very soon the conduct of the Maisur prince caused 
the formidable combination of the English, the Nizam, and the 
Marathas, who in 1790 commenced operations against him. Parshu- 
ram Bhau was appointed to command the Maratha forces on this 
occasion. In conjunction with a British detachment under 
Captain Little he besieged Dharwar for seven months, after which 
the place capitulated. He then took the fort of Kushgal and after 
waiting to realise the revenue of the district joined the other 
Maratha commander Hari Pant, and moved towards Seringapatam, 
which was being besieged by Lord Cornwallis. Before they arrived, 
however, the British were compelled by want of provisions to raise 
the siege temporarily. Parashuram Bhdu was then detached from 
the main army, with Captain Little, to keep open the communications 
with the north. Tie preferred, however, to utilise his time and 
means by taking possession of the district of Bednor, and this occu- 
pation delayed him so long that, though repeatedly summoned by 
Lord Cornwallis, who had resumed the siege, he only arrived at 
Seringapatam just as the armistice which preceded the treaty with 
Tipu had been arranged. 

On his return to Tasgaon Parashuram occupied himself with a 
war with Kolhapur. In the course of this his son was defeated and 
taken prisoner. Though the latter was treated kindly and at once 
released, the Patvardhan, incensed at the repulse, renewed hostili- 
ties with such vigour that the town of Kolhapur only was saved from 
capture by the submission of the Raja wlio agreed to pay £30,000 
(Its. 3 lakhs) and to give hostages for the payment of the amount. 
N ot long after this war was declared against N izam Ali, and Parashuram 
BMu commanded the Maratha army on the last occasion when all 
the chiefs of that nation assembled under the Peshwa’ s standard. 
In the battle of Kharda he had a narrow escape of his life, but was 
saved by the bravery of his son to win a. decisive victory. 

In 1795 the Peshwa Madhavrav committed suicide. As the heir 
to the gddi was Bajirav, the son of the Raghunathr^v whom Nana 
Fadnavis and the Patvardhans had always opposed and whose 
schemes they had been the main instruments of defeating, they 
resolved to prevent his succession by getting the widow of the deceased 
prince to adopt 5 son. Bajirav, however, heard of this and secured 
the services of Daulatr&v Sindia, The result of this step was that 
his opponents thought it advisable to come to terms with him and 
accept him as Peshwa. A series of plots and counterplots ensued. 
Parashuram Bhau and Nana Fadnavis conceived the idea of getting 
Bdjirav’s brother Chimnaji Appa adopted by Narayanrav’s widow 
and invested as Peshwa, and in pursuance of this plot had him 
seized and invested against his will. The two chief conspirators 
however had for some time past been suspicious of one another, and 
just at this juncture Nana fled to the Konkan under the apprehension 
that Parashuram BMu was about to make him a prisoner. An 
open rupture then took place. N&na made overtures to B4jirav and 
incited the Raja of Kolhapur to attack Parashuram Bh&u/s jagir> 
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■' while Parashuram. gave up Nana’s jdgir to Sindia and appropriated 
his houses at Poona. The long series of intrigues finally ended in 
1 the apprehension of both by Sindia. 

j Parashuram Bhau, however, was not long kept in confinement, as 

a general was wanted to oppose the Raja of Sat&ra who had levied 
\ forces and was assuming independence. The Patvardhan offered 
| his services, which were accepted. He soon defeated the Raja, but on 

l the completion, of this duty was much too wary to disband his troops. 

He then offered to head the contingent intended to co-operate with 
the English in the new war with Tipu that broke out in 1799. 
jj Owing however to the duplicity of Bajirav the promised aid was 
never given to the British, and part of the force intended to co-operate 
with them was turned against the Raja of Kolhapur who had been 
actively employed for some time in recovering the places that had 
been taken from him by the Patvardhans, and in overrunning and 
pillaging Parashuram Bhk’s jdgir , in the course of which operations 
the latter’s palace at Tdsgaon was burnt to the ground. Incensed at 
these losses Parashuram Bhau without waiting for reinforcements, 
hurried on operations against the Raja who was aided by Chitursing 
brother of the Raja of Satara. His eagerness and resentment 
|| were such that he kept the field during the rainy season. In 

- September he encountered the Kolhapur troops under the Raja at 

the village of Pattankudi, where he was defeated and mortally 
j wounded. It was reported at the time that as the wounded chief 
lay on the ground Vishvasrav, brother of the notorious Sarjerav 
Grhatge, took him up on his horse and carried him to the Raja,, by 
whose orders he was cut to* pieces. This story, however, has always 
been denied at Kolhapur, and those who have had the best means of 
getting information have considered it to be untrue. 

Ramchandrarav Appa Saheb, eldest son of the deceased chief, 
fled after the battle to Poona to implore the aid of the Peshwa. 
This was readily granted, and a considerable force consisting of the 
Vinchurkar’s and the Pratinidhi’s troops and five of Sindia’s regular 
battalions under European officers were despatched to Kolhapur. 
The force met with a slight check at Shirol, but was reinforced and 
advanced to th§ capital. The Raja was there defeated and obliged 
! f to fly to Panhala, and the siege of the town was begun. 1 The siege 
was raised in consequence of an intrigue at Poona. On the death of 
Nana Fadnavis, which took place during the siege, the Peshwa 
arranged with Sindia that the latter should attack and possess 
himself of the late Parashuram Bhau’s territory. The besieging 
force then broke up, Sindia’s battalions marching on Tasgaon and 
Appa Saheb flying to the Karnatak leaVing his jdgir to be overrun 
and devastated. 

Orders were then sent from Poona to the Peshwa’ s Bar Subheddr 
in the Karnatak, Dhondo Pant Gokhle, to sequestrate the Patvar- 
dhan’s territory in that province. As the Bar Subheddr was engaged 
in hostilities at the time with Dhundia Vagh, a freebooter who had 


1 For details of the siege see above Kolh&pur History, page 234 
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escaped from Seringapatam, and was now plundering the country at 
the head of a considerable force, he kept the order secret, and thus 
got the Patvardhans to co-operate with him. When he was killed 
shortly afterwards in an engagement with Dhundia he was accom- 
panied by Ohintamanrdv (the son of the Pandurangrav whose death 
at Seringapatam has been noted above), who was wounded on the 
occasion. After Gokhale’s death Chintamanrav joined Colonel 
Wellesley (afterwards the Duke of W ellington) ^wh o had been sent 
to put down Dhundia, and the two sons of Parashurdm Bhdu shortly 
afterwards joined the British forces. The Patvardhans tried to get 
the English general to join them in an attack on Kolhdpur, but he 
declined to do so, and managed to keep the peace between his allies. 
The result of the combined operations was that Dhundia, on the 10th 
September 1800, was defeated and killed at Konagal. At the sugges- 
tion of the British Resident at Poona the order for the sequestration 
of the Patvardhans 5 distxdcts in the Karnatak was rescinded, and 
Colonel Wellesley handed over the districts relea sed from the grasp of 
Dhundia to the sons of Pharashuram Bhau. The duplicity of Bdji- 
rav’s conduct, however, at this time was such that the Patvardhans 
seriously entertained the notion of entering the service of the 
M aisur prince, but the project was not carried out. Just at this 
time Sindia was obliged to remove his troops from Tdsgaon in 
consequence of the war with Holkar, and the Patvardhans were 
then enabled to return to their homes. 

At the end of 1802 the Peshwa, driven out of Poona by Holkar, 
signed the treaty of Bassein and General Wellesley marched from 
Seringapatam to restore him to his capital. The Patvardhans 
immediately joined him and .-begged him to obtain for them the 
good offices of the British Resident. He did his best to reassure 
them, though the conduct of Bajir&v, even at this juncture, was such 
as to make them naturally most suspicious, and they accompanied 
him to Poona. After the restoration of the Peshwa, General 
Wellesley brought the claims of the Patvardhans before him, and 
he promised to do justice. Appa S&heb and Chintamanrav were 
induced to visit Bajirav and further promises were made, but 
nothing was settled when the British general left Poona to carry 
on the war against Sindia and the R£ja of Ber&r. He had hoped 
that the Patvardhans and other Maratha chiefs would join him, 
but they met with no encouragement from the Peshwa to do so, 
and, indeed, seetn to have been secretly dissuaded by him. 

Their conduct on this occasion nearly led to the ruin of the 
family^ At the close of the war, B&jir<iv, on the pretence of 
rewarding those who had dohe good service and punishing those 
who had failed to render due assistance, determined to make over 
the lands of the Patvardhans to Bdpu Gokhale. As the latter felt 
himself unable to take over the saranjam without the assistance of 
the English, he applied to General Wellesley. Without deciding 
whether or not such aid would be given, which was for the 
Governor-General s consideration, the British commander pointed 
out in forcible language the impolicy, the injustice, and even the 
ingratitude of the course the Peshwa wished to pursue towards the 
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Patvardhans. In writing to tlie Governor- General lie recapitulated 
all the arguments he had used, and suggested that the Peshwa’s 
formal consent should be obtained to the British Government 
acting as arbitrator between him and the southern jagirdars. This 
suggestion was approved, and Mr. E. Strachey was appointed to 
conduct the enquiries and negotiate the proposed settlement. 
Before leaving the Southern Maratha Country, General Wellesley 
took advantage of an interview he had with Hari Parashur^m at 
Tdsgaon, to point out what just grounds of complaint the Patvardhans 
had on their part given to the Peshwa, and to show how matters 
might be settled satisfactorily. 

The proposed settlement, however, fell through for the time in 
consequence of the unwillingness of both the parties concerned to 
avail themselves of the means thus offered to them of putting 
matters on a satisfactory footing. Bajirav only wanted to ruin the 
Patvardhans and displayed his characteristic duplicity, while they, 
on the other hand, distrusted him and had an exaggerated notion of 
their own power. The British Government, therefore, withdrew its 
mediation and left the Peshwa and the jagirdars to settle matters 
between them as they best could. The latter consequently assumed 
a semi-independent position, and only attended to the requisitions 
of the Poona government when it suited them to do so. 
Chintamanrav even harboured freebooters purstfed by Bajirav’ s 
troops, and actually attacked the Peshwa’s districts. The latter, 
in the meantime, consolidated his position by crushing a number of 
minor jagirdars and watched his opportunity for dealing similarly 
with the Patvardhans. 

A struggle was thus impending between these jagirdars and 
their sovereign, which would have led to most serious consequences. 
Mr. Mountstuart Elphinstone, the Resident at Poona, perceived 
this, and saw that if the war commenced it would probably spread 
and affect British interests. He therefore proposed to the 
Governor- General in 1811 a scheme of mediation similar in most 
respects to that which General Wellesley had suggested. On this 
being approved he submitted to the Peshwa a draft of the terms 
which he thought should be offered, and having obtained his 
consent, he proceeded to Pandharpur at the head of a force strong 
enough to crush opposition, and summoned the Patvardhans. After 
some delay and attempts at evasion the latter accepted the terms. 
They thus bound themselves to give up all land* and revenues which 
they had usurped and were holding without authorisation ; to serve 
the Peshwa according to the conditions on which they held their 
saranjdm ; to carry on no hostilities unless duly authorised to do 
so, and to submit their disputes to the Peshwa. On the other hand, 
the Peshwa agreed to take no notice of past offences and to revive 
no old claims, while the British Government guaranteed to the 
jagirdars their lawful possessions so long as they served the Peshwa 
with fidelity. 

About this time several divisions of the saranjdm took place 
among the members of the Patvardhan family which require notice. 
The first division was between Ohint&manrdv and his uncle 
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GangAdharrAv. The latter, on the death of his brother PAndurangrAv/ 
had been left guardian to his nephew, and, with the proverbial 
policy of a paternal nncle under such circumstances, had appropriated 
a considerable portion of his ward ; s property. ChintAmanrav in 1801 
set to work to recover his possessions, and acted with such vigour 
that Gangadharrav had to shut himself up in the fort of Miraj, 
where he would have been besieged had not the other members of 
the family interposed and persuaded the uncle and nephew to agree 
to an amicable division. This arrangement was, in 1808, sanctioned 
by the Peshwa, who further exempted Gangadharrav from feudal 
allegiance to the senior branch of the family. It was arranged, too, 
that Gangadharrav should have the fort of Miraj, £10,000 (Rs. 1 
lakh) being assigned to ChintamanrAv for building a fort at Sangli, 
which he made his head- quarters. The example thus set was followed 
by other members of the family. The sons of Parashuram Bhau 
divided their father's estate into two portions, Jamkhandi being 
held by the elder and Tasgaon by the younger brother. The 
KurundvAd branch also divided, and the separate estates of 
Kurundvad and Shedbal or Kagvad were thus formed. 

The settlement of Pandharpur secured its main object, the 
preservation of the peace of the country, by putting a stop to the 
disputes between the Peshwa and the Patvardhans, but the relations 
between the two' parties continued to be anything but cordial. The 
leading members of the family, however, were with BAjirAv when 
the treaty of Poona was signed in 1817, and though Chintamanrav 
had been very violent in his opposition to this engagement, the 
Resident secured the interests of the Patvardhans by a special 
article (number 10) in the treaty;. This article was most distasteful 
to BAjirAv, and it was not till he had exhausted every form of 
remonstrance that he agreed to it reluctantly. 

Immediately after the attack on the Residency at Poona and the 
battle of Kirkee, in November 1817, Mr. Elphinstone sent circular 
letters to the jdgirddrs setting forth the causes of the war with the 
Peshwa, and advising the several chiefs to withdraw their troops 
and stay quietly at home, in which event they would be guaranteed 
against any loss of territory or dignity. The Patvardhai£S who had 
joined the Peshwa's standard after the battle did not immediately 
respond to this invitation, but some of them sent vakils to the 
Resident. With a view to deprive them of any grounds for hostility 
against the British/Mr. Elphinstone instructed General (afterwards 
Sir Thomas) Munro ‘ to treat the country immediately under the 
Peshwa and the jagir of Gokhale as hostile, and that of all the 
other jdgirddrs as friendly/ General Munro was also entrusted 
with the task of making a settlement with the jdgirddrs based on 
that of Pandharpur, and was authorised to offer considerable 
additions to the possessions of those who should come in within a 
specified period. The Patvardhans did not by any means comply 
with the letter of the communication made to them by the British 
authorities, but they, at a very early period of the war, ceased to 
render any but a very nominal assistance to the Peshwa, and most 
of them left his camp before long on one pretext or another. 
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General Munro Laving been obliged by ill health to leave the 
Southern Maratha Country before the completion of -the task 
assigned to him, Mr. Elphinstone himself negotiated with the several 
chiefs and fixed the terms granted to them These terms were 
similar for the most part to those agreed on at Pandharpur in lo , 
but some additional clauses were inserted to secure the due 
administration of justice in the jdgirddr’ s territory < and to prevent 
criminals from the neighbouring British districts being harboured 
there. The strength of the contingents to be supplied for service 
was considerably reduced and personal taindts or attendants were 
granted to several members of the family. The terms offered were 
gladly accepted by all except Chintamanrav of Sangli, who 
declined to serve the British Government and was allowed to 
cede territory of the annual rental of £ 18,500 (Rs.l,3o, 000) m 
commutation of service. The chiefs with whom treaties were thus 
made were Chintamanrav of Sdngli, Ganpatrav of Miraj, Ganpatrav 
of Tasgaon, Ganpatrav of Shedbal, Keshavrav of kumndvad, and 
Gopalr&v of Jamkhandi. 

Very shortly after coming under the British Government the 
members of the Miraj branch of the Patvardhan family claimed a 
division As their claim was in accordance with precedent it was 
admitted, and the Miraj portion of the saranjdm i was divided into four 
separate estates. About the same time the Jamkliandi portion of 
the saranjdm was divided and the separate estates of Jamkhandi 
and Chinchni were formed. In 1854 a division took place _ in the 
Kurundvdd estate as the brothers and nephew of the Chief insisted 
on a separation, which was allowed by Government. 

As several holders of estates in #his family had no heirs of their 
body the question of the right to adopt very soon came before the 
Government. The principle was then enunciated that m such cases 
adoption was not aright but a favour, the granting or refusing of 
which lay with the paramount power, and Government declared its 
intention^ of not granting this favour except un ,der special 
circumstances, such as for instance m the case of a Chief who had 
nimself bv his good administration or m other ways. 
Under this* rule the following estates lapsed to 
holders having died without leaving male issue . Chinchni m 18 JO, 
a share in the Miraj estate in 1842 ; another share m the same 
estate in 1845 : Tasgaon in 1848 ; and bhedMl or Ka s vidm 1857. 
Adoptions had been allowed in the two last , cases, 1 but, as the adopted 
nersons after holding the estates died without male heirs _ ot then 
body, farther adoptions .ere not allowed. Besides these instances 
adoptions have been sanctioned in the Sdngh, U.r.j and Jamkhandi 
families. As the chiefs of the Patvardhan family have all, except 
the vounger chiefs of Kurundvad, received sanads : from Lord 
SmLg pfmiSg them to adopt, there will be no farther lapses m 
default of male heirs of the body, 

waq the head of the Miraj branch of the 
■ The treaty was made m ins wa3 maliaged an d all negotiations 


family, but as he was a minor 
were carried on by his uncle Madhavrav, 
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In 1848 the contingents furnished by the Patvardhan Chiefs were 
done away with, and this service was commuted to an annual money 
payment. The sums paid to the British Government on this 
account are £1255 16s. (Rs. 12,558) for Miraj Senior, £641 4s. 
(Rs. 6412) for Miraj Junior, £961 18s. (Rs. 9619) for Kurundvad, 
and £2084 (Rs. 20,840) for Jamkhandi. 

As a rule, the Patvardhan family have shown much loyalty 
towards the British Government. During the insurrection in 
KolMpur in 1844 Chintamanrav of Sangli rendered most cordial 
and effective aid to the authorities. Afterwards when tried by the 
more severe test of the mutinies of 1857-58 the conduct of the 
Patvardhan Chiefs, with one exception, was such as to gain the 
thanks of Government. 

The following changes have taken place in the personnel of the 
existing Patvardhan states since the subversion of the Peshwa's 
dynasty and their engagements with the British Government. 

In Sangli Chitamanrav Appa Saheb died on the 15th July 1851 
and was succeeded by his son Dhundirav Tfittya S&heb, who was 
born in 1838. Before the birth of the latter another son of Appa 
Saheb had died leaving a widow, who adopted a son. The old Chief 
was very anxious that this adoption should be recognised by the 
British Government, and finally his request was acceded to on the 
usual condition of nazardna being paid. When this sanction was 
accorded, however, Chintamanrav was expecting issue by his wife, 
and consequently did not care enough about the adoption to pay the 
nazardna. He made a will before his decease, fixing an allowance 
to his adoptive grandson Vin&yakrav, the succession to the State 
devolving, as above stated, on his son. In 1873, during the regime 
of the present Chief Dhundirav, the British Government, in 
consequence of abuses of administration, appointed an English officer 
as joint administrator, and this arrangement still continues. 

After the division of the Miraj estate above narrated the headship 
of that branch of the family, the fort of Miraj, and the largest 
portion of the saranjam remained with Ganpatriv Tattya, whose 
brother Moreshvarr&v lived with him. The latter demanded a further 
division, which would have been effected but for the death of 
Ganpatrav in 1833, on which event Moreshvarrdv withdrew his 
claim for a division, and was appointed guardian to the two young 
sons of his deceased brother, Gang&dharrav and NAi'ayanr&v, who 
were aged seven and five years respectively. He died in 1839, and 
the management of the minors' estate remained in the hands of two 
ministers, until Gangddharrdv Bala Saheb assumed the administration 
in 1849. In recognition of the latter' s loyal conduct during the 
mutiny, he was allowed in 1859 to adopt, having no heirs of his 
body, and on his death in 1861 was succeeded by his adopted son 
Ganpatrav T&ttya Sdheb. The young Chief being a minor, 
arrangements were made for his education and for the management 
of his estate during his minority. He assumed the administration 
in 1871, and was shortly afterwards appointed a member of the 
Legislative Council of Bombay. Ganpatrav Tattya Saheb died in 
November 1874. His widow in J une 1875 adopted with the sanction 
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of Government Gop&lr&v* tlie younger grandson of Vinayakrav Bhau 
Saheb of S&ngli* who received on his adoption the name of 
GangMharr&v. He was at the time in his tenth year. Daring the 
minority of the Chief the State has been under the direct management 
of the Southern Marat ha Agency. 

The second share in the Miraj saranjdm devolved* as above stated* 
on MMhavr&v* who died in 1859 and was succeeded by his son 
Lakshmanrav Anna Saheb. Lakshmanrdv died in February 1876 
and was succeeded by his son Haidharrav. The latter died soon in 
May 1877* leaving an infant son Lakshmanrav. Daring the minority 
of the young Chief the State is being managed by joint kdrbharis 
under Government supervision. 

Keshavrdv* the Chief of Kurundv&d* died in 182 7, leaving four sons 
named Raghunathrav* Hariharrav* Venayakrav* and Trimbakrav* 
all minors. The eldest was placed in charge of the estate in 1887* 
and before long a division was claimed by the younger brothers* 
which* after much correspondence* was finally sanctioned in 1854 
The estate of Kurundvcld was thus divided into two parts, the 
larger portion remaining with Raghunathrav Ddda Saheb* and the 
rest being assigned to Ganpatrav Bapu Saheb (son of Hariharrav 
who had died)* Vin&yakr&v Appa Sdheb, and Trimbakniv Abba 
S£heb. The last named Chief died in 1869 without male issue 
and it was decided that his share of the estate should devolve to 
his brother Vinayakrav and his nephew Ganpatrav* the elder 
brother being excluded from the succession. Raghunathrav of the 
senior branch died in January 1876 and was succeeded by his son 
Chintdmanrav. 

Gop£lr5,v* the Chief of Jamkhandi, died in 1840* having before 
his death adopted with the sanction of Government a boy then seven 
years of age* who received on adoption the name of Ramchandarrav 
Appa S&heb and who* after receiving some education* was invested 
with the administration of his estate in 1853. Ramchandrar&v 
Appa S£heb still (1885) administers the affairs of his estate. 

Since 1878 the State has been under joint administration, The 
court of the Chief and the Joint Administrator which is styled 
the humr court* is in all matters the supreme court of appeal 
subject to the advice of the Political Agent and the orders of 
Government. The principal officers under the humr court are : 
The Kdrbhdri who is the head of the revenue* police* public works* 
and pdga departments and the criminal branch* of the judicial 
department ; the ndyab hdrbhdri who assists the Kdrbhdri chiefly 
in supervising the work of the district officers and is also a magis- 
trate of the first class ; the nydyddjiish who is at the head of the 
civil branch of the judicial department* has the powers of an 
assistant judge and is the registrar of the district ; three munsifs ; 
six mamlatddrs each in charge of a sub-division ; one mhivdtddr 
for the detached town of Dodvad; seven faujdars, one for Siingli 
town and six for the six sub-divisions ; one auditor who audits all 
accounts and is under the Kdrbhdri ; and one pattralc phadnis - who 
is in charge of the head-quarters treasury and is the head accountant 
of the State. In 1882-83 the total cost of administration amounted 
to £22*747 6«. (Rs. 2*27*473). 
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Formerly each sub-division except Mirajprant bad an officer 
styled subhedar who was the chief revenue, magisterial, and judicial 
officer of the sub-division. In Mirajprant there were instead of the 
subhedar officers styled kamdmsddrs who were each in charge of 
about eight villages, and over the kamdvisddrs was an officer 
styled mokdshi. At present (1884) for administrative and fiscal 
purposes the State is divided into six sub-divisions, each being in 
charge of a mdmlatddr. The yearly salaries including allowances 
of the 7ndmlatddrs vary from £90 to £120 (Rs. 900 - 1200). Of 
village officers the headman is called fdtil in the Mar^tha and 
gauda in the K&narese sub-divisions. The headman is assisted by 
the accountant called kulkarni in the Maratha and shydnbhog in 
the Kanarese sub-divisions. As a rule each village has one 
headman and one accountant, but sometimes there are two headmen 
and as many as four accountants for each village. The headmen 
and accountants are now appointed for a period of five years. At 
the end of this term they are succeeded by other sharers in the 
vatan or hereditary office. The headmen are usually Marathas, 
Lingayats or Jains, and sometimes Dhangars. The accountants 
are all Deshasth Brahmans. The headmen and accountants are 
assisted by Shetsandis and Mhdrs who are paid in cash or rent-free 
land. The revenue of the State under the Patvardhans has always 
been collecteddn cash. 

Sangli land tenures belong to five classes : sheri , indm y mdkte - 
kamdvishi, khand-tota, and rayatwdri. The sheri lands are the crown 
lands which are periodically leased to the highest bidders. The 
indm or alienated lands are those granted for military or other 
service. Of the forty -two indipfi villages two are grants to temples, 
thirteen to district hereditary officers, ten to saranjdmddrs or 
officers rendering military service, and seventeen are personal. The 
makte-kamdvishi or lands held by contract sum, comprise four villages 
which have been farmed in perpetuity by the Shah&purkar family at 
a fixed rental for which they are personally responsible. The 
khand-tota lands are those on which the full assessment is not levied. 
The rayahvari lands are those now held under the revenue survey 
tenure. 9 

The survey settlement was introduced in 1865-66 in Shirhatti, 
in 1868-69 in SMMpur and Mangalvedha, and in 1879-80 in 
Mirajprant, Terdal, and Kuchi, It remains to be introduced in a 
few indm villages only. The revenue in the kharif villages is 
collected in December and February and in the rabi villages in 
February and April. Takdvi or money advances are granted to 
holders at a yearly interest of 6J per cent. 

In 1852 civil courts were established in Mirajprant, Mangalvedha, 
Terdal, Sh^Mpur, Dodvad, and S&ngli. The S&ngli court had 
jurisdiction over the town of S&ngli and Yadi village only. In 
1879, at the reorganization of the civil branch of the judicial 
department, the number of munsifs’ courts was reduced to three. 
One of the three munsifs is stationed at Sangli and has jurisdiction 
over Mirajprant. Of the remaining two munsifs one has jurisdiction 
over Kuchi, Terdal, and Mangalvedha, and the other over SMhapur, 
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Shirhatti, and Dodv4d. They hold their court at the head-quarters 
of each of the sub-divisions for two months by turn. A clerk is 
permanently stationed at the sub -divisional head- quarters, who 
receives plaints and other emergent applications during the absence 
of the munsifs and executes decrees. The munsifs have original 
jurisdiction in suits up to £500 (Rs. 5000). Suits of more than 
£500 (Rs. 5000) are decided by the nyayadhish who also hears 
appeals from the decrees of the munsifs . The huzur court is the final 
court of appeal. During the year 1882-83, 1380 original suits of the 
value of £12,774 (Rs. 1,27,740) were filed and 1500 including the 
arrears of the previous year were decided, and 1328 applications for 
executions of decrees were received and 1558 including the arrears 
of the previous year were disposed of. During the same year 137 
appeals were filed by the civil appellate courts and 120 were decided. 

The registration department has been in existence since 1863. 
Registration was at first optional. Since 1875 the registration of 
all immovable property of the value of £5 (Rs. 50) and upwards 
has been made compulsory. The department is at present worked 
by a district registrar and six special sub-registrars. The nyayadhish 
is the district registrar. The sub-registrars are stationed each for 
one sub-division. During the year 1882-83, 953 documents were 
registered. During the same year the gross receipts amounted to 
£393 (Rs. 3930) and the charges to £73 14s. (Rs. 737), thus leaving 
a credit balance of £219 6s. (Rs. 2193). 

• The administration of criminal justice is carried on by seventeen 
magistrates. Of these one the Kdrbhdri is the district magistrate 
and hears appeals; nine, the ndyab kdrbhdri , six mdmlatddrs , and 
two munsifs are magistrates of the first class, and seven, the six 
aval kdrkuns or head clerks of the mdmlatddrs and the vahivdtddr 
of Dodvad are magistrates of the third class. 

In 1875 the regular police force was constituted. The force is at 
present (1883) 450 strong and consists of six faujdars or chief 
constables, eight thdneddrs , twenty-two jamaddrs , sixty-four ndiks , 
and 350 constables. It is maintained at an annual cost of about 
£3222 10s. (Rs. 32,225). Of the police force 110 are armed with 
smoothbore* muskets, and the rest have either batons or swoi'ds. 
In addition to the regular police, a body of forty-three savars or 
horsemen is kept on the shiledar system at a yearly cost of £1740 
10s. (Rs. 17,405). They are fairly well mounted and armed with 
swords and are available for police duties. Except the police and 
savars no other military force is kept in the State. The State has 
three guns, one an iron siege gun and two brass field pieces. They 
are badly mounted and only used for firing salutes. During the 
year 1882-83 property of the value of £998 4s.. (Rs.. 9982) was 
stolen, of which property of the value of £284 8s. (Rs. 2844) or 28’ 4 
per cent was recovered. 

Besides the central jail at S&ngli, there are seven lock-ups for 
under-trial and short-term prisoners. The central jail at Sangli 
was built in 1867 and has room for about 300 prisoners. The 
seven lock-ups are at Kavtha, Mangalvedha, Terdal, SMhipur, 
Shirhatti, Dodvad, and MhaisaL /, 
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It seems that daring the last twenty years there has been a 
gradual decrease in the cultivable waste and a steady rise m the 
revenue. According to the balance sheet of the year 1883-84, the 
total revenue amounted to £77,773 (Rs. 7,77,730) and charges to 
£62,618 (Rs. 6,26,180). The following statement gives details of 
the 1883-84 balance sheet : 


Sdngli Balance Sheets 1883-84' 


Receipts. 

Charges. 

Head. 

Amount. 

Head. 

Amount. 



£ 




£ 

Interest on invested Capital... 


1233 

Administrative 

... 


4683 

Laud Revenue ... 


61,752 

Allowances 

... 


3803 

SdyarMb 


1702 

Amount paid to other States 


2062 

Octroi and Town Duties 


803 

Land Revenue ... 



9307 

AbJc&ri or Excise ... ... 


2649 

Civil 



1099 

Stamps 


3117 

Criminal 



367 

Registration 


518 

Police 



3996 

Law and Justice 


1302 

Stamps 



255 

Jails 


322 

Registration 



129 

JPdga 


192 

Savdrs ... ... 



1606 

Education 


1567 

Jails 



578 

Public Works 


110 

Khdsgi 



9145 

Forest 


1002 

Pdga 



3201 

Miscellaneous 


1564 

Lithographic Press . . . 



137 

Recoveries of overpayments, &c, 


140 

Education 



2669 




Public Works ... 



6979 




Forest 



1208 

n 



Miscellaneous ... 



1184 




Refunds ... ... 



1767 




Medical 



389 




Dharmdddya Devutsthdn 



736 




Indmddrs and Hakddrs 



2826 




Minor Departments ... 



4492 

Total 


77,773 


Total 


62,618 


Formerly import export ancl transit duties were levied on all 
articles of merchandise. In 1837 the transit duties were abolished 
at the instance of Government. The import and export duties still 
remain, but they are light. Before the introduction of the survey 
settlement seventeen bubs or cesses were from time to time 
collected for the special use of the Chief as necessity arose, 1 Except 
a few which were also levied in Ter dal, the cesses were all levied 
exclusively in Mirajprant. Many of the cesses were in Jrind, but all 
were afterwards commuted into a cash payment under the name of 
sarpatbi . The sarpatti was collected along with land rent and 
varied from 1| to annas in the rupee. At the introduction 
of the survey rates the sarpatti was abolished. The husbandmen 


1 The seventeen cesses were : JaJcira for the cost of war materials ; dmbrai-patti for 
expenses of the mango garden ; kansabipendhya green ears of jv&ri on account of hurda 
or roasted grain for the Chief ; ruithya wood of the rui Oalotropis jigantia on account 
of charcoal for making gunpowder ; paldthya or cotton stalks on account of battens for 
roofs of State buildings ; bhus-patti or bran for State cattle ; chitta-vdr/h for the keep of 
hunting leopards; patravali or leaves for making platters ; darbdr-kharch on account 
of milk for Ganpatrdv S&heb, elder son of the late chief Chintdmanrdv Appa Sdheb ; 
kavdiii for the expenses of drilled troops ; daftarddr-lcdrkun for payment to the dqftar - 
ddr ; pahdni-kdrkun for the clerk who made the crop inspection ; trivarg-Jcdrhmi 
probably for the triad of hdrbhdris that formerly existed ; potms-kdrkuni for payment 
to the treasurer ; hamdvisddr-karhuni for payment to a htmdvisddr ; pdga-farmds or 
fodder ropes and grain for State horses and elephants ; and bhet or present to the Chief 
from village officers on the occasion of their visit to him at Sdngli in connection 
with the tdluka jamdbandi. 
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have now to pay only the land rent and a one anna-cess in the rupee 
on account of local funds. In the indm villages where the survey 
and settlement have not yet been introduced, the sarpatti still 
remains. In addition to the sarpatti there are other cesses which, 
not being a charge on the land, were not abolished on the 
introduction of the survey settlement. They do not appear in 
every sub-division. The total revenue from these cesses amounts to 
about £2050 6s. (Rs. 20,503) a year. 1 

In 1882-83 there were 114 schools with 5066 names. Of these 
fifty were aided schools with 1492 names. Except the Sangli English 
school which was examined by the Educational Inspector Southern 
Division, the schooling of the State was supervised by a State 
deputy educational inspector. In 1882-83 the total cost of education 
exclusive of school buildings amounted to £2428 (Es. 24,280). 
During the nineteen years ending 1882-83 the number of schools 
has increased from fourteen in 1864-65 to 114 in 1882-83 and the 
number of pupils from 620 in 1864-65 to 5066 in 1882-83. The 
following statement gives the number of the various classes of 
schools and the number of pupils attending them during the year 


Sdngli Schools y 1882-88. 


Class. 

Schools. 

Pupils. 

State. 

Anglo-Vernacular ... 

8 

0 

200 

Vernacular 

40 

2S54 

Night 

0 

207 

Girls ... 

5 

249 

Special Sanskrit 

4 

64 

Total ... 

04 

3574 

Aided . 

• 


Indigenous 

50 

1492 

Grand Total ... 

114 

5066 


Of the sixty-four State schools, in three English was taught, in 
four Sanskrit, in twenty-five Marathi, in thirty Kanarese and Marathi, 


l These cesses are fourteen in number : mohotarfi or addnsdra a tax on shops and 
houses fetching mbout £1340 (Rs. 13,400} a year ; jahdt or import and export duty in 
Terdal, Sh&hdpur, and Shirhatti, fetching about £640 (Rs, 6400) a year ; avti-bdh for 
the right of being the measurers of corn for corn chandlers in Terdal and Shilhdpur 
fetching about £20 (Rs. 200) a year ; gdnja-hhoti or right to sell gdnja or smoking 
hemp, fetching about £16 (Rs. 160) a year ; charsa a cess of less than 2s. (Re, 1) on 
the average for each village, levied on Mh&rs in Mirajprant, Kuchi, ShdMpur, and 
Shirhatti, in lieu of tanned skins formerly supplied by them and yielding about 
£11 10s. (Rs. 115) a year; pdtddm a cess on every second marriage of a woman in 
Terdal and Sh&h&pur, fetching about £6 (Rs. 60) a year ; gavat-hatdvni or a cess of 
about 2s. (Re. 1) for each village levied in Sliatyipirr in lieu of services done by the 
villagers in mowing grass in State kurans and yielding about £5 10s. (Rs. 55) a year ; 
mdghundh a cess on looms in Sh&h&pur yielding about £4 (Rs. 40) a year ; bashing - 
ichoti a cess inSh&h&pur of about 6d. (4 as.) on each bashing or headdress worn afc 
weddings by the bride and bridegroom, fetching about £2105, (Rs.25) a year; deshmukh- 
rdbti a cess on Mhta in lieu of menial services personally rendered to Deshmukhs 
whose property has lapsed to the State ; and charmijoda a cess on Ch&mblita in 
lieu of shoes supplied, both levied in Mirajpr&nt and yielding about £2 8 . 9 . (Rs. 24) a 
year ; tambdku-dalali a cess in Mirajprant on tobacco brokers fetching about £1 10s. 
(Rs. 15) a year ; rdbnuk a cess of 10s. (Rs. 5) a year, levied in Mirajprant on Mh&rs 
in lieu of menial services formerly done in person to the Chief ; and khdtihkhoti a 
cess in Sh&luipur for the right of selling meat, fetching 8$. (Rs, 4) a year. 
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and in two Urdu and Persian. The Sangli English school teaches 
up to the matriculation standard. Of the sixty-four schools twenty, 
six have their own buildings and the rest are located in village 
chdvdis or temples. For the encouragement of education the State 
has established four scholarships at a yearly cost of £22 16$. 
(Es. 228). Of these two of the value of 16$. (Rs. 8) a month were 
in 1882-83 held by the students of the Sangli English school, the 
third worth 12s. (Es. 6) a month by a girl sent from the Sangli 
girls school to the Kolhapur Female Training School, and the fourth 
worth 10$. (Es. 5) a month by a Sangli student attending the 
workshop attached to the Science College at Poona. 

The four libraries in 1882-83 were at Sangli, Kavtha, Terdal, 
and ShaMpar. Of these the Sangli library, which is the largest, 
was established in 1 864. It was at first maintained solely by the 
State ; but in 1879 its receipts were increased by monthly 
subscriptions. In 1882-83 it bad 560 books, thirty-nine subscribers, 
an income of £64 (Rs. 640) and an expenditure of about £44 
(Es. 440). Of the income of £64 (Es. 640) the State grant was 
£32 (Rs. 320). 

The climate though hot is not unhealthy. In the rainy season 
the climate is everywhere pleasant, except perhaps in Shahapur, 
where the heayy constant rain is objectionable. In the cold season 
the air is dry and the nights often very cool. 

The chief diseases are fevers, guinea and round worms, skin 
diseases, diarrhoea, and chest and venereal affections. Epidemics 
of cholera, though not common of late, do sometimes occur. 
Small-pox is uncommon. Intermittent fever occurs in all the 
sub-divisions. In Shahapur iPprevails throughout the year ; in other 
sub-divisions it appears after the rains, continues in the cold season, 
and is rare in the hot season. Remittent fever is common in 
SMhapur and in other parts it is rare. 

In 1882-83 the State had six dispensaries, one in each sub-division 
at Sangli, Kavtha- Mah&ukal, Mangalvedha, Terdal, ShaMpur, and 
Shirhatti. The first dispensary was opened at Sangli in 1874. 
Except at S4ngli where an old building was available, %3 dispensaries 
are all located in new buildings. They have no accommodation for 
in-patients. In 1882-83 the total cost of the dispensaries amounted 
to £1304 (Es. 13,040), of which the State contributed £364 (Rs.3640), 
local funds £67G»(Rs. 6700), and the ShdMpnr municipality £270 
(Rs. 2700). The average number of patients treated at each of the 
dispensaries for the three years ending 1882-83 was 8211 at Sangli, 
2583 at Kavtha, 3489 at Mangalvedha, 2354 at Terdal, 5780 at 
Shah&pur, and 3094 at Shirhatti. 

In 1882-83, besides at the dispensaries, the work of vaccination 
was carried on by five vaccinators at a yearly cost of £118 10$. 
(Rs. 1185). During the three years ending 1882-83, 12,338 persons 
were vaccinated, Vaccination has now been made compulsory. 

During the three years ending 1882-83 the total number of 
deaths was 11,586 or an average yearly mortality of 3862 or 
according to the 1881 census of 19*62 in every thousand of the 
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population. The yearly totals vary from 3464 in 1880-81 to 4400 
in i 881-82. During the same year the total number of births was 
17,226 and averaged 5742, The details are : 

Sangli Births and Deaths, 1880-81 to 1883-83 , l 


' Tear. 

Total 

Deaths. 

... 

Total 

Births. 

1880-81 

3404 

39S0 

1881-82 

4400 

7159 

1S82-83 ... 

3722 

6087 

Total ... 

11,586 

17,226 

Average ... 

3862 

5742 


Digraj, with 2896 people, lies on the right bank of the Krishna 
about five miles above S&ngli. It is the saranjdm village of the 
Chav&ns to whom it was granted in 1738 in military service by 
Shahu of Satara. By the Peshwas the Ohavans were transferred to 
serve under the Patvardhans of Miraj, The service has now been 
commuted into a money payment. The bulk of the people are 
Mar&thas, to which caste the saranjamddrs and the pdtils also 
belong. The village is liable to be flooded daring the rains. The 
soil is rich alluvial. Digraj has a Mardthi and a Hi»dust4ni school, 
the vdda or residence of the saranj&mdar , five Hindu temples, two 
Jain bastis or temples, a masjid or mosque, and a darga or prayer- 
place. 

33odva / d ? with 3440 people, lies fourteen miles north of Dharwar 
and forty south-east of Belgaum. During the times of the Chalukya 
kings of Kalyan, Dodvdd was subject to the Makamandaleshvar 
of Sugandhvarti the modern Saundatti. In an inscription on a 
stone-tablet near the Kalmath Bhdvi well, the place is called 
Dodd-vad or big town. In 1639 the king of Bijfipur granted 
half a chdhur of land in indm to one Mulla Pallula son of Mulla 
Murulla, for keeping clean the Jamma masjid at Dodvad. In 
1667 there is an order issued by the Bij&pur government to the 
divan of liis^r or fort Dodvad, 2 authorizing him to spend annually 
a certain amount on account of the fort. This order clearly proves 
that the fort was built before 1667. Afterwards Dodvdd formed 
part of the jclgir of the Nawab of S&vanur, and was included in the 
twenty-two sub-divisions taken by the Peshwa Bal&ji Bajiravin 1756. 
Of these it is said that some sub-divisions were returned to the Nawdb 
partly through the intercession of Gopalrav Govind Patvardhan. The 
Nawab Abdul Hakim Khan, in acknowledgment of these services, 
gave Gopalrav the village of Dodv&d in indm in 1769, with the 
sanction of the Peshwa Madhavrav Ballal. In 1792 Dodvad was 
taken by Tipu Sultdn of Maisur and formed part of his dominion 
for one year. In 1793 the Peshwa's army took back the Dharwar 


1 The death returns are believed to be fairly correct and the birth returns to be 
incomplete. 

2 Dodv&d has two stone tablets, probably of the times of the Ch&lukya kings, one 
of which is illegible and the other not yet deciphered. 
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district and restored Dodvad to the Patvardhans. At the division of 
the saranjdm in about 1801 , Dodvad came to the share of Chintd- 
manrav of Sangli. The Chief of the Mirajmala State has also a share 
in Dodvdd, which is yearly paid in cash at £457 14®. (Rs. 4577). 
In 1819 Dodvdd was occupied by the British Government for about 
eight months to persuade the late chief Chintamanrav to acknow- 
ledge their suzerainty. The water-supply of Dodvad is chiefly 
drawn from two wells, the Kalmath Bhdvi and the Dodd Bhavi. 
The Dodd Bhdvi well, which is old, is excavated in rock and has 
four sides, each about 125 feet long. The water in the well is 
about twenty feet deep. Dodvdd has an area of .10,208 acres and 
yields a yearly revenue of £1827 10s. (Rs. 18,275). It has a 
municipality with a yearly income of £80 (Rs. 800), a boys school 
with ninety names, and a girls school with about thirty names. 
Outside the fort and to its north-east is the office of the vaMvatddr . 
To the south of this is an open plot of ground said to have been the 
site of a garden. The building of the vahivdtdar’s office and the 
open plot are surrounded by a mud wall built on a lower level 
than that of the fort walls. 

The fort at Dodvad faces east and is a quadrilateral with 
round semicircular and quadrilateral bastions. Its sides are ninety- 
seven feet long on the north, 727 on the east, eighty-five on the 
south, and 672 on the west. The fort is built on a rocky hillock or 
mardi. The walls, which are about twenty feet high, are built for 
half the height with stone and white earth and for the other half 
with bricks. They have holes for musketry beneath the parapet, 
which is four feet high. The fort has a ditch all round, twenty-five 
feet wide and twelve to nineteen deep. The rampart, the parapet, 
and the bastions are in good condition. The fort is said to have 
contained a large building and a masjid, but no traces of these now 
remain. 

Kavla'pur, with 3956 people, lies five miles north-east of Sangli 
near a small stream which rising in the Dandoba hills runs into the 
Krishna. The village, which was formerly called Shingnapur and 
Kavandanyapur, is built on stony undulating ground choked in 
places with prickly pear. The well water is brackish and full of 
guinea worms. The stream that runs by the village has good water 
and flows for the greater part of the year. In this stream water can 
be had below the sand at all times of the year. The village has sixty 
wells for irrigation and four for drinking. It has two small ponds 
on the south. The bulk of the people are MaratMs. The Lingayats 
and Jains number about 500 each. Formerly the people had a name 
of being troublesome, but they are now quiet. Kavlfipur has an area 
of 7160 acres, of which 5768 or eighty per cent are cultivable, 
and yields a yearly revenue of £1680 (Rs. 16,800). It has twenty- 
two shops of grocers and grain-dealers and thirty looms of weavers. 
A weekly market is held on every Sunday. The village has a 
substantial^ schoolhouse having room for a hundred boys, and 
fourteen Hindu temples, one Jain basti, and a Musalm&n darga. 
The most important temple is that of Shiddeshvar in the north, 
which has a rest-house or dharmshala . 
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Mangalvedha, tTie head-quarters of the Mangalvedha sub- 
division, lies between the angle formed by the junction of the Bhima 
and the Man, about forty-two miles south-west of Sholapur, thirteen 
miles ^ south of Pandharpur, and sixty-five miles north-east of 
Sangli. ^ It has according to the 1881 census 7805 people. 
Except in the west where it is stony, the soil near the town is 
a rich black loam yielding plentiful crops of shake jvdri, wheat, 
and gram. The aspect near the town is dreary and void of trees. 
The town is surrounded by a wall which was built in 1694 and is 
6186 feet long and eight thick. It has three gates, the Sangola on 
the south-west, the Borala on the east, and the Kashegaon or 
Pandharpur on the north. The wall has fourteen bastions, about 
twelve feet high and fourteen in diameter. The Krishna pond and 
ninety-three wells supply drinking water to the town. Two roads 
pass through the town, one from east to west joining the Sholapur- 
Sdngola road at Begampurand Andhalgaon and the other from north 
to south joining the Pandharpur- Bijapur road at Maravde on the 
Mdn. In the Chauburji or the inner part in the fort are the offices of 
the mdmlatddr and the faujddr and the munsifs court. Outside the 
Chauburji but within the fort near the gate are the dispensary and 
the travellers' bungalow. Outside the fort on the right of the gate 
is the building of the anglo-vernacular school and on the left the post 
office. To the east of the anglo-vernacular school i&the Hindus tetui 
schoolhouse. Mangalvedha has a municipality which had in 1882-88 
an income of £124 14s. (Rs. 1247) and an expenditure of £129 8s. 
(Rs. 1294), the excess of charges over receipts being paid from the 
previous year's balance. Mangalvedha has twenty temples, of which 
eight are in the fort and twelve in the town. Besides these there is 
the Musalmdn Jamma masjid in the tort opposite the dispensary. 

Mangalvedha is said to be noticed as Matulingpuri in the Bhim 
Mali at my a included in the Skand Puran, hut this identification is 
doubtful. From innumerable monumental stone remains of the 
times of the Ohalukya kings of Kalyan found scattered about the 
place, it is concluded that it must have been a town of great 
note during the ninth tenth and eleventh centuries. It is certain 
from the inscriptions that the town of Mangalvedha was subject to 
the dominions of the Kalyan kings and that a great officer of theirs 
lived at this place. It appears to have been subject also to the 
Bahmani kings of Bedar in the fourteenth century. 1 At the end 
of the Bahmani rule in 1489 Mangalvedha seems to have passed 
to the Bij&pur kings and at the fall of the Bij&pur kingdom in 1686 
it became subject to the Moghals. The Emperor Aurangzeb during 


l According to the local story a Bnihman named D&mdjipant was employed . at 
Mangalvedha as a revenue officer under the Bedar government. In 1460 a famine 
known as Dam&jipant’s famine wasted the Deccan. XMmajipant had charge of a 
large store of government com at Mangalvedha, Hundreds of Brahmans and others 
flocked to Mangalvedha and were fed by D&nidjipant out of the government stores. 
Hearing of his breach of trust the Bedar king issued orders that Dtoiji should be 
seized and brought before him. While D&nuVji was on his way to Bedar the god 
Vithoba whom D&maji worshipped took pity on bis servant and appearing as a 
village MMr at Bedar paid the price of the grain distributed by Ddm&ji. Colonel 
Etheridge’s Famine Deport (1868), 99 - 100. ' 
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his stay (1698-1700) at Masnur village, eight miles east of Mangal- 
vedha, used to pay a weekly visit to the masjid of Pir Graibi S4heb 
at Mangalvedha. It is said that while thus going from his camp at 
Mangal vedha through the waving fields of corn, Aurangzeb happened 
to enquire into the revenue of th epargana or sub-division and was told 
that only £10,000 (Es. 1 lakh) were realized by his government. 
This amount he deemed to be very small and gave orders to double 
it for that year and to increase the same by £4000 (Es. 40,000) 
more for the next year, that is the husbandmen of the par y ana 
had to pay £20,000 (Es. 2 Idlchs) in 1699 and £24,000 (Es. 2,40,000) 
in 1700. These exorbitant rates were continued for many years 
until in 1716, under the Satara kings, Bahirji Edje Pandhre in 
charge of the par g ana found the country entirely depopulated and 
uncultivated. Pandhre induced the people to cultivate lands at 
£i 15s. (Es. 17|) per chdhur of 120 bighds for the year 1717 and at 
£3 10s. (Es. 35) for the following year, thus increasing every year 
by a multiple of £1 15s. (Es. 1 7|) till it came to £10 10s. (Es. 105) 
in 1722. The Pandhres were succeeded by the Shivdevs in the 
headship of the pargana and in 1750 by Meghashyamrav Krishna 
Patvardhan who acted as a mdmlatddr of the Peshwa’s government 
till in 1764 Mangalvedha became part of the saranjdm granted to 
Govind Hari Patvardhan. In 1801, at the division of the saranjdm , 
Mangalvedha came to the share of the Sangli branch. 

The fort of Mangalvedha was probably built by the Bedar officials. 
These officials knocked down all the old Jain temples of which there 
were many at Mangalvedha and built the fort with the materials so 
obtained. .For, in an inscription on a pillar in the temple of Yishvandth 
dated the 3rd of the bright fortnight of Bhddrapad of Shake 1494 
Angiras Samvatsar or a.d. 1572, it is stated that the kulkarni of 
Hippargi who was then a m ajmuddr at Mangalvedha, had 
repaired an old pulled down temple in the fort near Jagbhavi 
with the permission of Mulla Yakub Khan and had placed in it the 
ling of Yishvan&tb. The fort is 1245 feet long on the north, 1200 
on the east, 1100 on the south, and 920 on the west. The wall is 
thirty-five feet high and thirteen wide. Except in the east where 
it was pulled down, the wall is in good condition. The fort has 
seven bastions called the Mard&n, Karad, Choph&la, JagbMvi, 
Graehi, Kaik&d, and BoiAle. Of these the Marddn, the largest 
bastion, is 47 £ feet high and fifty in diameter. Of the remaining 
six smaller bastions five are round and one, the Chophala, is a 
rectangle. Their height is not uniform. The ditch round the fort 
is eighty-two feet wide and 6| deep on the north side. The main 
gate on the east is 14' x 12'. ^Within the fort there is another small 
fort called the Ohauburji which is a square having one of its sides 
230 feet long, eighteen high, and eight wide. It has four bastions 
called the Eanmandal, Rabat, Shut, and BadekMn. The bastions 
are twenty-five feet high and thirty in diameter. The Ohauburji 
has two gates, one in the middle of the east wall 12' x 8' and the 
-other in the middle of the west wall 17' X 4', It is said to have been 
built by the Pandhres who were in charge of the pargana under 
the S4tara kings (1720 - 1750) . 
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Ma njarda, with. 2587 people, lies in the Kuchi sub -division, about 
twenty-three miles north-east by north of Sangli. It is built on a 
stony eminence on the left bank of a watercourse. It has an area 
of 8962 acres, yielding a yearly revenue of £470 (Rs. 4700). The 
bulk of the people are Marath&s to which cast© the patil belongs. 
The village is well off for water, having 101 wells for irrigation. 
It has a good schoolhouse having room for seventy-five boys, five 
temples, and one mosque. 

Ma'rihal, with 2560 people, lies on the road to KaMdgi about ten 
miles east of Belgaum. It is an mam village belonging to Shiti 
P4ehhdbi Saheb. The village was originally granted in mam by 
the Bijapur government to one Mahmud Sakab Pirj&de. The place 
is fairly well wooded, has a fertile soil, and yields a yearly revenue 
of £400 (Rs. 4000), The bulk of the people are Lingayats and 
Marathas. The water-supply is ample as there are 152 wells. 
M&rihal has six temples and two mosques. 


Mhaisal, with 2877 people, lies about thirteen miles north-east 
°* Sdngli and seven miles south of Miraj with which it is connected 
by a road. It lies about a mile from the left bank of the Krishna, 
Mhais&l is a saranjdm village belonging to Kedarrav Shinde, to 
whose ancestor Khetroji Shinde it was granted in 1788 on military 
tenure by SMhu of S&t&ra. The service has now «fc>een commuted 
into a money payment. The bulk of the people are Jains to which 
caste the patil belongs. The villagers are well off owing to the 
fertility of the soil. The drinking supply is mostly drawn from the 
river ; it has also two ponds and thirty-six wells, of which twenty- 
seven are used for irrigation. Mhais&l has an area of 8868 acres 
and yields a yearly revenue of £$200 (Rs. 22,000). It has a 
Marathi school, three rest-houses, eight temples including a Jain 
basti , and three Musalman dargas and two masjids. 

Na'ndra, with 8918 people, lies on the left bank of the Verla 
about six miles north of Sangli. As the soil is rich alluvial the 
village is wealthy. The bulk of the people are J ains who number 
2922 or 74*57 per cent of the population. The village has an area 
of 7712 acres, of which 7292 or 94*55 per cent are cultivable and 
yields a yearly revenue of £2545 (Rs. 25,450). It has a substantial 
schoolhouse and a good chavdi or village office. It has twelve 
, temples including a Jain basti , and a Musalman darga . 


Rabkavi y a large trading town with 5028 people, lies in the 
Ter dal sub-division on the south or right bank of the Krishna about 
2\ miles from it. It is five miles west of Terdal, sixty north-east of 
Relgaum, and forty-six south-east of*S4ngli. The town appears to 
have been called from the village goddess Rabbava. It is built on 
porous sandstone rock which when disintegrated gives a fertile 
soil. There are small hills on the north and west. As the town has 
few trees round it, the aspect is dreary and the climate during the 
summer oppressively hot. 

The town has an area of about a quarter of a mile. Its extreme 
length from north to south is 3880 feet and breadth from east to 
west 1980 feet. The town maybe divided into three distinct parts, 
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the original old village, the old town, and the new town called the 
Chint&man Peth. The original village stands on a small hill in the 
south-west. It has a gctdJii or small fort, the south wall of which 
is twenty-seven feet high and the northern wall is in ruins to the 
length of about ten feet from the top. Here the descendants of the 
original inhabitants of the village, chiefly Khatris, Lon&ris, and 
Dhangars live and number about 250. The old town was founded 
by a haul or lease granted to the -traders in 1818 in the old 
Mharvada which was removed for the purpose. The old town 
extends to the north of the village to the temple of Rabbava and 
had among the original settlers about twenty traders and fifty 
weavers. It has now 250 Bilejads and as many Bangers. The 
second haul or lease was granted by the late Chief Ohintdmanrav in 
1832 at the instance of one Par&pa Umdi a rich banker of Rabkavi. 
The new town extends close to the old town from the temple of 
Eabbava which forms the boundary between the old and new town. 
It is called the Ohintaman Peth in commemoration of the visit 
which the late Chief Chintamanrav paid to Rabkavi in 1846 on 
his way back to 'Sangli from Relgaum, where he had gone to 
receive the present of a sword by the Honourable East India 
Company for his fidelity during the revolt at Kolhapur in 1844. 
The second lease extended to twenty years and in two years the 
new town rose«nn importance and wealth through the exertion 
of the banker Umdi who induced the traders of Grokak, which was 
then under the Tasgaon branch of the Patvardhans, to settle at 
Rabkavi. About 600 looms sprang up in the new town to weave 
sddis or women's robes and about 300 Bangars came in to give the 
red dye to the yarn. 

Rabkavi has a protecting wafi to the east, about 2640 feet long*, 
which extends from the Asangi gate in the north-east to the 
Kumbhar gate in the south-west. The portion between the Asangi 
and Banhatti gates to the extent of 990 feet is in good condition, 
but that beyond the Banhatti gate is in many places in ruins. The 
wall is only two feet thick and on an average ten feet high and is 
said to have been built from a grant of £800 (Rs. 8000) made by 
the late Chief Chintamanrav from the mohotarfa propeeds of the 
town. The wall has four bastions, two outside the Banhatti gate, 
one on each side each seventeen feet high and thirteen in 
diameter at the top ; and the other two outside the Asangi gate, one 
on each side each eighteen feet high and 11 J in diameter. The 
other parts of the town have no wall, but except at the Kumbhdr- 
khind in the south where there is a passage, the houses on the 
boundary are so built that t^heir rear walls have the appearance 
of one continuous wall. Rakbavi has four gates, the Asangi, 
Banhatti, Kumbh&r, and Terdal, It has three main streets and 
fifteen smaller lanes. Of the three main streets one runs from the 
Terdal gate to the KumbMr-khind and is 1430 feet long ; the 
second runs from the Asangi gate by the town ehdvdi and joins the 
above street at the Kumbhdr gate and is 1980 feet long; and the 
third is a cross street from the Banhatti gate in the east to the 
extreme boundary of the Bangor lane in the west. 

Glthe 5028 people according to the 1881 census 4591 are Hindus 
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and 437 Musalmans. Among tlie Hindus 8504 are Lingayats, 524 
Maratha Kunbis, fifty-four Jains., twenty-six B rail mans, and 479 
other Hindus, Of about 700 houses in the town 250 belong to 
Bangers or red yarn dyers, 250 to Bilejdds who formerly wove 
white cloth and now weave sddis only, 100 to Hatgars or weavers, 
50 to Musalmans including Momins and NiMris, and 50 to other 
miscellaneous craftsmen. The water supply of the town is drawn 
chiefly from three wells and the stream that runs east of the town. 
Of the three wells which were all sunk with the building of the 
new town about 1882, one is in the temple of Shankar ling, another 
to the west side of the road passing by the west gate of the temple, 
and the third to the east of the building now occupied by the 
vernacular school number one. The water of the stream is not used 
for drinking in summer when it becomes scanty and muddy. 

Rabkavi is a large trade centre and nest to Shahapur in the 
Sdngli State. The chief trade consists of dyeing silk and yarn and 
weaving sddis or women's robes. The dyers belong to two classes 
Bangers and Nilaris. The Ban gars give a red dye of various shades 
to the yarn and a yellow dye to raw silk ; the Nilaris give the blue. 
The Bangars are Lingayats and number about 400, and have several 
rich bankers amongst them. The Nilaris are chiefly Lingayats and 
Musalmans and have no bankers among them. Rabkavi has a 
police tkdneddr under the Terdal mdmlatddr an*d faujddr who 
makes nightly rounds and looks after the conservancy of the town. 
It has five good temples. Of these the temple of Shankarling, 
which is the principal temple, was built about sixty years ago by 
one Shidr&m Sheti and lies in the centre of the town. It is 
25| feet long, twenty broad, aud fifteen high from the plinth to 
the terrace. About 1832 a largffe quadrangular rest-house or 
dhannshdla was built round the temple from a subscription of 
£6000 (Rs. 60,000) raised by the influence of the banker Umdi, 
who assisted in founding the new town. The whole temple 
including the rest-house forms a square, one side of which is 120 
feet long. The other four temples were built about the time of 
building the new town. Of these the temples of Virbhadra and 
Maruti are in the town and those of Parvateshvar and Malikarjun 
on a hill outside the town. The temples are beautiful and strongly 
built of chisel “dressed stone and lime. 

Sa'ngli, the capital of the State, with 18,272 people, lies on the 
left bank of the Krishna about 2| miles north-east of its confluence 
with the Yarna. It is thirty miles east of Kolhapur with which it 
is joined by a good road. The town, which occupies 10,458 acres, 
consists of three distinct parts, the old town, the new town, and the 
khan or quarry. The old town lies on a slight eminence imme- 
diately on the river bank on the south of a watercourse which 
separates it from the new town. The new town also lies on the 
river bank and was built in the beginning of the present century 
when the late Chief Ohintamanrav established himself at S&ngli. 
The quarry lies east of the new town and is occupied by field 
labourers and the menial servants of the State. The streets in the 
old town are narrow and crooked, but they have nearly all been 
put into good order with kerb stones and properly constructed gutters 
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Tlie watercourse between tbe old and the new town acts as a 
backwater of the river during the monsoon and becomes a bed of 
slimy mud. It is spanned by two single-arch bridges between the 
old and new town. The new town is well laid out with broad streets 
running at right angles to each other and is chiefly occupied by 
bankers, merchants, and the principal officers of the State. The 
houses are superior to those of the old town. 

Sangli has according to the 1881 census 13,272 people, of whom 
11,606 are Hindus and 1660 Musalmans. Besides having many 
good roads, the town is well off for roadside trees, of which 
hundreds have lately been planted. The bulk of the people drink 
river water, but there is no lack of wells. To facilitate the fetching 
of water, the river has on both the banks five flights of steps or 
ghats erected by Apa Sdheb (1801-1851). Beginning down the 
river from the Chieffs residence, the flights are, in order, the Maiclia 
Gh&t, the Sangli Yadi, the Krishna, the Vishnu, and the Sudracha 
Ghat. During eight or nine months of the year the quarry 
from which the fort ditch used to be supplied with water is full of 
water which is much used by the people living in the khan for 
washing clothes and watering cattle. Thirty-one wells in and about 
the town are used for irrigation. Sangli has twelve gardens called 
the Motibag, HirriMg, Ambrai, Garmala, Vasantbag, and the gardens 
or maids of Rav^Saheb, Tatya Saheb, Bapu Saheb, and Bai Saheb, 
two of M&i Saheb, and one of the god Ganpati. The town has a 
dispensary and a municipality and fourteen schools attended by 
851 pupils. 

Of the places of interest the fort lies between the old town and 
the khan. It is an octagonal building with a round bastion at each 
external angle. It is surrounded by a broad moat about thirteen 
feet deep, which can be flooded for a part of the year from an old 
quarry on the east. The walls, which are about fifteen feet thick 
and seventeen high, are built of stone and mortar with a parapet, 
now destroyed, of burnt brick and lime. Foiunerly there was a low 
loopholed wall of stone and mud known as the Revni round the fort ; 
but it has now nearly disappeared, the stones having been used 
for public buildings. The fort has only one entrance Qn the north 
if the breach made in 1857-58 be excepted. The first gateway is 
on the counter-scarp between the circular loopholed bastions about 
twenty-one feet high. There is no drawbridge or bridge as the 
ditch at this point was never excavated. On the edge of the scarp 
there is another and much stronger gate flanked on either side by 
two large circular bastions loopholed for musketry and opposite the 
gate is a large bastion commanding the entrance which here turns 
to the left. On either side of these flank bastions and running 
round the large bastion are bombproof chambers of burnt brick 
and mortar which used to serve as quarters for the garrison. These 
casemates are continued at intervals all round the fort. The fort 
was dismantled and disarmed after the mutiny in 1858. It never 
was a place of any strength being commanded from the high 
ground of the old town and is now practically indefensible. Inside 
is the divdnkh&na, a large building of stone and burnt brick purely 
in the Hindu style, which was formerly the Chiefs residence, and 
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in which were located the treasury, the central jail, the State 
granaries, the State blacksmiths’ and carpenters’ workshops, and 
the mdmlatddrs 9 and munsifs 9 offices. The fort has only two wells, 
of which one holds an ample supply of good water. No one now 
resides in the fort except the Chiefs stepmother and her relations 
and such of the State servants as are on duty. 

The Chiefs residence is popularly called the deul or temple, as 
it is built within the quadrangular court of the five temples or 
ganpati panchdy atari , Ganpati, Samb, Surya, Vishnu, and Amba. 
It lies in the new town and is a brightly painted two-storeyed 
building facing and close to the river. The quadrangular court 
of the deul is 1|- acres in extent and its wall is flanked by two 
bastions and is loopholed on the side facing the river. Of other 
buildings in the new town the cattle market is a large quadrangular 
open space just outside the entrance of the fort and to the north- 
west of it. On the west of this space is the an glo- vernacular 
school which was built in 1865. On the right hand side of the 
road entering the fort is a fine well completed in 1882. Between 
the two main streets which run east and west is the vegetable 
market with a row of small shops on either side. On the north- 
east of the town are the State gardens known as the Ambrai, the 
Ganpati mala, the Rav Saheb’s mala, and the Tatya Saheb’s mala. 
Near the khan or quarry and on its north are the offices belonging 
to the Joint Administrator and the State Kdrbhdri. Sfingli has 
thirty-four Hindu temples and two mosques. Six of the Hindu 
temples are used as resthouses or dharmshdlds. 

Sha'ha'pur, the head-quarters of the ShfiMpur subdivision, lies 
about two miles south of Belgaum^ It has 10,732 people living in 
1732 houses. It is surrounded by a thick bamboo fence and entered 
by four gates formerly protected by loopholed bastions. These are 
now in a more or less ruined condition. Formerly there was a 
small fort or gadhi in the south, but this is quite in ruins now. The 
houses are much crowded and the streets are as a rule narrow 
though in fairly good order. The water-supply of the town is 
ample and of fairly good quality. Shfihfipur is a prosperous trading 
town. The Eyeing of yarn and the weaving of silk and cotton 
sddis or women’s robes, and waistcloths are largely carried on. 
The town is well off for schools, there being, besides the State 
anglo-vernacular school, a school connected with the London 
Missionary Society and six indigenous schools. In the centre 
of the town is the Chiefs vdda or residence in which are now 
located the offices of the mdmlatddr and the munsif ; close to the 
vdda the dispensary has a substantia' building. Besides the Hindu 
temples, SMhapur has a Protestant church and a Roman Catholic 
chapel. 

Shirhatti, the head-quarters of the Shirhatti sub-division, lies 
twelve miles south of the Gadag station on the South Deccan 
Railway. It has 3292 people, of whom 2689 are Hindus and 603 
Musalm&ns. A small brook runs north and east of the town, 
which supplies good drinking water for about eight months in the 
year, . Besides the brook there are eighty-five wells, but the water in 
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sixty-five wells is brackish, and is used only in watering cattle and 
washing clothes. Formerly Shirhatti had a large trade in blankets, 
dangri or coarse cotton cloth, and carpets, but the trade has now 
greatly fallen, only coarse cotton cloth and carpets being exported to 
a limited extent. It has the offices of the mcmlcitdar and the fmjdar , 
the munsifs court, three schools, and a dispensary. Of the schools, 
one is anglo-vernacular, one vernacular, and one a girls school. 
The schools and the dispensary have nice buildings. There is a 
municipality which had in 1883-84 an income of £117 (Rs. 1170) 
and an expenditure of £178 (Rs. 1780), the excess charges being 
paid from the previous year’s balance. 

Under the Bahmani kings (1347-1489) Shirhatti formed part 
of the Lakslimeshvar sub-division. Under the Bijapur kings 
(1489-1686) Lakslimeshvar formed part of the jdgir of one Syad 
Mausun Bokkari commonly called Ankushkhan. In 1607 (1016 
Fasti) the fifth descendant of the first Ankushkhan is said to 
have given the deshgat of Lakslimeshvar including Shirhatti to one 
KMngavnda, the ancestor of the present Des&i family of Shirhatti. 1 
At the fall of the Bijapur kingdom in 1686 the Shirhatti Des4is 
became subject to the Nawab of Savanur. In 1756 eleven sub-divisions 
including that of Lakslimeshvar were given by the Nawab to the third 
Peshwa Balaji JBajirav (1740-1761)* From this year the DesAis 
ceased to exercise magisterial powers. They simply enjoyed the inam 
lands. In 1764 the Lakslimeshvar sub-division formed part of the 
Bar an jam granted to Govind Ilari Patvardhan. In 1801 when the 
saranjam was divided the sub-division and the fort of Shirhatti came 
to the share of the Sangli Chief Chint&manrav, 

Of the sixteen temples five aee in the fort and eleven in the town. 
The three most important places of interest are the fort, Avlingva 
math, and Fakirsvami math , The fort, according to one account, 


1 The tradition about the grant of the deshgat is as follows : The ancestors of the 
Des&is of Shirhatti and Lakslimeshvar lived in Sagar and KembbAvi in the Nizdm’s 
territory. They belonged to the Kud-Vakkal caste and were converted to 
Ling&yatism by the Ling&yat saint Fakirsvami the first. Avlingva, a lady of the 
Des&i family, accompanied by the Fakirsvami, left her native country with her two 
sons Bhimanna and Samanna and settled at Kadacli in Gadag, While going on a 
pilgrimage to Shrishail Malik&rjun, Avlingva with her younger son Somanna 
and the fakirsvami is said to have lodged for the night in the house of the jdgirddr 
Ankushkh&n at Lakslimeshvar. .. At night Ankushkhan began to play chess with his 
wife. When the game was at its height, the oil in the lamp proved short and the light 
threatened to disappear. Ankushkhan called for oil, but was told that there was none 
in the house- He is then said to have observed that whoever should manage to make 
the light of the lamp last to the end of the game, he would reward him even with his 
own jdgir* Avlingva, who had overheard this speech, then took her large pot of 
clarified butter and supplied the lamp with it. Ankushkhan continued the game and 
when it was over Avlingva requested Ankushkhdn to fulfil his promise by surrendering 
the jagir to her in reward. Ankushkhdn then saw the folly of his thoughtless promise, 
but jt was too late. He however attached the following conditions to the grant, that 
Avlingva’s son Somanna should assume the name of Kh&ngavnda Des&i, use the same 
seal as was hitherto used by Ankushkhdn, tie a shelimdni bead round his neck, use 
a green flag and green dress, live in a house built after the Muhammadan fashion, 
give alms to the poor every Thursday in the dargds, and use the Muhammadan 
language at his court. These conditions being agreed to, Ankushkhan made over the 
jdgir to Avlingva and retired to Majldpur village about a mile east of Lakshmeshvar. 
Th efakirsvdmi was also granted an mdm on his agreeing to live after the Musalm&n 
fashion and this appears to be the probable origin of the mixed term fakirs vami , 
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Was built by Khangavnda Desai and according to another account Places, 
by Ankuskhan of Lakshmeshvar. It has fifteen bastions and is in Shirhattl 

good condition except in the north where the wall with three 
bastions was razed to the ground in 1858 by order of Government. 

The walls are nineteen feet high and fifteen thick. They are built 
of earth and unsconred rubble inside with dry pitching on the 
outside. The bastions are all round except the Virbhadra bastion 
which is an octagon and built with well dressed stone. The gate 
which faces the east is 10' x 15' and has two bastions one on each 
side, measuring forty feet high and thirty in diameter. The fort is 
surrounded by a ditch which is about twelve feet deep and from 
eighty to a hundred feet wide at the top. 

The Avlingva math or monastery, an excellent stone building, Avlingva Math. 
lies about half a mile east of the fort. The monastery was built 
about 260 years ago by Avlingva the founder of the Lakshmeshvar 
deshgat . It was originally intended for Avlingva's own tomb, but 
it is said that she was not buried here as she died not at Shirhatti 
but elsewhere. The monastery is a rectangle 95|'x 55J' and 
built of chisel-dressed stone and mortar. The whole superstructure 
is interspersed with ornamental decoration showing artistic skill. 

The building faces the north and may be divided into the front 
veranda and the main building. 

The front veranda is 55%' x 16^' inclusive of t?ie end walls two 
feet broad and is twenty-six feet high. It is the most decorated 
part of the whole building' and begins from the level of the plinth 
which is five feet high all round. The plinth has four stone elephants 
in front of it. Above the two central of these elephants and on 
the surface of the plinth are the t\^o main octagonal pillars in the 
veranda, broad at the base and taperiug towards the top. The 
side of the octagon at the base is If feet and the base one foot 
high. The shaft which is of a single stone is 16' and the capital 
2' V and the entablature 6' 4". The front veranda has twenty 
carved images in four rows, each image 15" high. They are 
variously occupied. Some are ehopclctrs or mace-hearers, some beat 
the drum, and some play the tamborine. There are nineteen carved 
images in t&e frieze on three sides of the veranda. The lower 
surface of the ceiling or roof is carved with lotus flowers and a pair 
of serpents coiling round each other as if mating. The veranda is 
open only to the length of thirty-one feet in the middle and the 
remaining 24J feet are converted into two end rooms having their 
floor raised to the height of 1' 10". These rooms have each a 
balcony facing north. The entrance to the balcony is effected 
by a Gothic arched window 4' 8" x 2* 8". The end rooms have an 
upper floor each beginning at a height of 19' 8" from the 
surface of the plinth. The upper floors have two balconies, 
one facing the north just above the lower balcony and the 
other exactly in the middle of the room facing towards the 
east in the eastern upper floor and towards the west in the 
western upper floor. The seats in the balconies have four pillars 
covered with an umbrella-like roof at the top. The entrance 
to these balconies is effected by Gothic arched windows of the same 
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dimensions as those to the balconies on the lower floor. The upper' 
floors also have Gothic arched windows opposite to those of the 
eastern and western balconies in the opposite inner walls. Their 
dimensions are about lh' X l\'. On the ground floor of these side 
rooms or rather open places there are two doors one in each to effect 
an exit into the eastern and western verandas. The dimensions of 
these doors are each 4' 5" X 8". 

The main building is 70\' x 37£' inclusive of the end walls, 
which are 11 feet high and 3? broad. It has an open veranda on 
three of its sides,, each nine feet broad. Of these, two are covered 
with a stone slab roof on the east and west, and the third or the 
rear side is uncovered. The number of pillars in each side is 
eight, each 10' 5" high and 2' broad and 2' long. The surface 
of the main building is T 10" higher than that of the front 
veranda. It consists of the open front hall 31/x 20|' 
without the walls on three sides. It is eleven feet high and has 
four round and lathed pillai'S having a diameter of two feet and a 
height of eleven feet each. The first pair of these four pillars 
is put exactly opposite to the two octagonal pillars in the front 
veranda at a distance of 13£ feet and the second pair is placed 
from the first at the distance of 7f- feet. This hall is a plain work 
and without any carving except to the main door which gives 
entrance to the Tomb-room and which is put in the middle of the 
northern wall five feet thick. Its dimensions are o' X 2^'. The 
skill displayed in the carving on the sides and on the mantel of 
this door is excellent. The number of carved images is 148, 
In the centre of the mantel is the ling of Mahadev with the nandi or 
bull on the east and a devotee on the west. The other images are of 
human beings in various attitudes. This door has to its west 
the stairs leading to the upper storey. The entrance door to these 
stairs is placed nine feet distant from the main door and is 2-| / 
broad and 4-^ high. The steps of the stairs are each two feet 
broad and nine inches high. To the east of the main door at the 
distance of 8£ feet is a niche 4§' x 2J'. The side walls have 
two Gothic arched niches in each of them. To this hall succeeds 
the tomb-room to its south. It is a square of thirty-one 
feet and is eleven feet high. To the south of the tomb-room are 
two smaller rooms. The eastern is 18£' x9' and the western 
1 T X 9'. The partition wqll between the tomb-room and the smaller 
inner rooms is two feet wide and eleven feet high and that between 
the smaller rooms is If feet broad and eleven feet high. The tomb- 
room has the place of the tomb in the centre of the room occupying, 
a square of 14| feet enclosed within four pillars similar to those in 
the front hall. The tomb is carved with exceeding nicety as also 
is the ceiling above it. The tomb-room has two doors in its eastern 
and western walls. The dimensions of each of these doors are nicely 
carved, the centre of the mantel being allotted to Mahalakshmi 
who is represented as being constantly bathed by water from pots 
held in the trunks of two elephants one on each side of the goddess. 
Above this Mahalakshmi are ten carved lions in a row. The total 
number of carved images on the sides and mantels of each of these 
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doors, including those already mentioned, is fifty five. The outside 
of the walls of the main building is decorated with seventeen carved 
images of persons occupied variously. The terrace is covered with 
a layer of mortar about feet thick. 

To the east of this large monastery and adjoining it there is 
another small monastery. "It is built from the fifteenth foot from 
the south-east corner of the Avlingava ‘‘math and extends towards 
the north to the length of forty-nine feet. It is built of first 
rate chiselled stone and mortar, but is a plain work. It consists 
of three parts, the open veranda 19' X 12', the tomb-room 19' X 19' 
excluding the partition and the side walls which are two feet 
wide, and the inner room 1 9' X 12'. The inner room which is to 
the south of the tomb-room is entirely dark, but has three rectangular 
cellars. It has only one door in the centre of its north wall 43/ x 2J* 
The tomb-room is a square having one of its sides feet long. Jt 
has four stone pillars each 4' 8" in diameter and 1 O' 5" in height. 
To the north-west corner of the tomb-room there is also a cellar which 
is reported to be an underground passage leading to a large cellar in 
the neighbouring math or monastery. The east and west walls 
of this room have* two stone network windows, each of which is 
2' x 1-3/ in the middle. The entrance door which is in the middle 
of the north front wall is 4£'x Next to the t^nb-room and to 
its north is the open veranda having an open Gothic arch in its 
west wall. The dimensions of this arch are 5' X 2-3/. The veranda* 
has two octagonal pillars above the north end of the plinth placed 
6$ feet apart from the east and west walls. The distance- between 
these pillars is four feet. The side of the octagon is three-fourths, 
the base one, the shafts five, the capital two, and the entablature 
five feet. 

The Fakirsvami math or monastery lies about a quarter of a 
mile north-west of the Avlingva math . It contains six tombs of 
the six Fakirsvamis. Five of the tombs are well built with stone 
and mortar. The math enjoys an indm of £100 (Rs. 1000) a year. 
The tomb of Fakirsvami is highly venerated by the Lingayats.. 
On the fullmoon in Vaishdhh (Aprxl-May) a fair is held in the 
compound <5S tbe math in honour of the Fakirsvamis. The fair is 
attended by about 30,000 people and articles are sold to the value 
of about £5000 (Rs. 3? lakh). Many miracles such as the granting 
of eyesight to the blind and of hearing to the deaf are attributed 
to the Fakirsvamis. 

Shrimantgad Port, formerly called Simantgad, lies near Devihal 
village ten miles south of Shirhatti, and nine miles south-west of 
Lakshmeshvar. The fort, though geographically within Sangli 
limits, belongs to Miraj Senior. It is said to have been built by 
the Sat&ra kings. The walls are thirty feet high and eight thick* 
the parapet at the top having loopholes for musketry. ^ They are 
built of earth and unscoured rubble inside with dry pitching on the 
outside. The dry pitching is in good order and strong. The fort 
abounds in hdbhul and other thorny shrubs which give shelter to., 
poisonous reptiles. The fort has the shape of the segment of a circle. 
Of the thirty bastions the chord which faces the east has thirteen and 
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tlie arc seventeen. The largest bastion lies to the southern extremity 
of the chord, from the top of which the Tungbhadra^ about ten 
miles distant in the south, is seen. Of the thirty bastions, six on 
the chord were razed to the ground in 1858 by order of Govern- 
ment. The remaining twenty -four bastions are in good condition. 
The fort has a temple of the goddess Vhallama which is a 
rectangular block 116' x 66' Its height including the parapet is 
about fifteen feet. The temple was repaired in 1881 and is now 
tidy and clean. It has a yearly allowance of £12 10s. (Rs. 125), 
which is paid from the Lakshmeshvar treasury. The fort has five 
ponds with potable water. The largest pond is four-sided, having 
the opposite sides 210 and fifty feet long and the perpendiculars 
thirty-seven and forty-two feet. It has an area of 8295 feet and 
water eight to nine feet deep. 

Terdal, the head-quarters of the Terdal sub-division, lies sixty 
miles north-east of Belgaum, thirty-four north-west of Kaladgi, and 
forty-one south-east of Sangli. It lies on the south or right bank 
of the Krishna which flows at a distance of 4| miles from it. The 
town is built on a porous sandstone rock of a reddish colour and is 
surrounded by small hills of the same kind on all sides except the 
west. According to the 1881 census the population of the town 
including Kalhatti hamlet was returned at 6590 against 7716 in 
1872. The decrease of 1126 in 1881 is not real and was due to the 
absence of a large number of people at the time o£ the census at the 
Chinchli cattle fair in Kolhapur. Of the 6590 people 4663 are 
Hindus and 1927 Musalmans. Among the Hindus 3191 or 68*43 
per cent are Jains and Ling^yats. 

Terdal is surrounded by the remains of an old fort wall, probably 
in part the remains of the fort mentioned in the inscription of the 
Nemindth temple; 1 but the loopholes for musketry show that 
the wall has been rebuilt or repaired in later times, as there was 
no gunpowder in 1122. The fort, though it may have been repaired 
by the Musalmans, was not apparently built by them as they 
generally pulled down Hindu or J ain temples for the purpose, and 
no remains of stones from such are found in the ruins of the walls. 
But be this as it may, the fact remains that Terdal h£Td a double- 
walled fort in king Gauk’s time at its eastern side, the outer wall 
of which with all its bastions and gates is now nearly level with the 
ground, and the ditch between the outer and the inner wall filled 
up ; the remnant of the inner wall with its bastions is in many 
places a mass of ruins, though at the east and west gates it is still 
well preserved. The east gate, otherwise called the pond-gate, 
which lies at a distance of 120 feet from the pond to the west of it, 
has two bastions and a portion of the fort inner wall joining them* 
The gate is in the middle of the two bastions and is twelve feet 
high and ten feet broad, with a Gothic arch of the height of eight 
feet above it from the spring of the arch. The height of each 
bastion is thirty feet and the diameter twenty -five feet ; but the 


i For the inscription see the footnote given in the account of the Nomimttli temple 
below, page 376. 
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Height of the wall is twenty -five feet. The distance between the 
east and the west gates of the fort is 920 feet. At 460 feet from 
each gate there is a detached tower standing on a rising spot 
of ground. Its height is fifty feet and diameter forty-two feet. 
On the tipper part of this is a keep with a diameter of 
eighteen feet. This big bastion is close to the sarkari vdda or 
mamlatd&r's office and is in good condition. There was a 
large cannon on its top but it was removed to Sangli, and 
broken to pieces in 1857-58 by order of Government. There were 
two or three other cannons on the tops of other bastions then in 
existence but they were also taken to Sangli and similarly treated. 
The wall of the western gate as has been already said is in good 
condition. There are quarters for guards on both sides inside this 
gate, but they are now used for other purposes. Those on the 
north are used as a chdvdi or village office by the pdtil and kulkarni 
and those on the south are converted into the sub-divisional lock-up. 
Outside the west gate of the fort, the town extends to the length of 
1365 feet towards the west where it is bounded by a short wall 
running from north to south with a gate in the middle called the 
Shidhoba Gate. The length of the town from north to south is 
2775 feet, beyond which extends the majre or hamlet of Kalkatti 
to an additional length of 660 feet towards the south. From the 
northernmost point of the town where the temple of Sadgdd Lakshmi 
or Lakshmi of the Churchyard stands to a distance of 500 feet towards 
the south the town is very thinly populated, there being very few 
houses in that quarter. Terdal in king Gauk’s time appears to have 
extended towards the north to the length of a mile or so to the field 
called Vibhuti maddi. In this field white earth and pieces of 
earthen pots are often discovered "‘embedded in the soil. The 
frequent discovery of these things the people attribute to the 
former existence of human dwellings ; but they must have existed 
several centuries ago, as there is no tradition of the town having 
extended so far to the north. The town is divided into seven 
sub-divisions : Old Peth, New Peth, Tambat Ali, Prabhusv&mi Lane, 
Saraf-katta, the Mila or fort, and Kalhatti. The houses in the 
town are bufl£ of stone and white earth with mud roofs. In very 
few of them, however, have lime and mortar been used. During 
the height of the summer these houses, which are generally badly 
ventilated, become insufferably hot, the temperature being increased 
by the heat given out by the surrounding bare sandstone rocks. At 
this season the people are much troubled by scorpions, which to 
escape the heat of the stones take refuge indoors. Scarcely a house 
escapes the scourge. The sting of .the scorpions in the case of 
infants is not unfrequently fatal. 

The supply of drinking water is solely drawn from the pond close 
to the east of the town. The pond was originally a stone quarry 
from which stones were taken for building the fort. It covers an 
area of thirteen acres and has a well thirty feet deep in the centre. 
It has a dry stone wall all around and five flights of steps on the 
north, west, and south. The pond is divided in two by a stone 
and mud dam in the middle of it. The water in the southern 
division is used for drinking and that in the northern division for 
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watering cattle and like purposes. Besides the pond the town lias 
twenty-five wells, but the water of seventeen wells is brackish and 
used only for irrigation. The water in the remaining eight wells 
is drinkable and is used for drinking when the supply in the pond 
fails. A well, called the Nadgavndanbhavi, lies about one-third 
of a mile south of the pond and is known for the digestive property 
of its water. For this reason the water of the well is daily used for 
drinking by some of the people. 

Terdal is a large trading town. Formerly it had a large trade 
in copper and brass vessels but the trade now seems to have 
greatly fallen off. The number of coppersmiths shops has now come 
down from fifty to ten. Brass lampstands and copper pots made 
of a single sheet of metal without joint or soldering are in great 
demand. The coppersmiths work on hire for the bankers who 
supply them with copper and brass sheets. They charge 2.9. 
(Re. 1) for every ten pounds of weight of the work done and 
earn on an average £2 (Rs. 20) a month. 

Terdal has 260 looms for weaving cotton cloth and thirty for 
weaving blankets. Of the 260 looms nearly three-quarters weave 
s&dis or women’s robes and the rest dhotis or waistcloths and the 
coarse dangri cloth. The sddis are generally twenty-one feet long 
and 3| wide. /They are not suited for Brahman women as their 
manner of wearing requires a longer and broader sddi The 
waistcloths or dhotis are generally fifteen feet long and 34 wide.. 
A piece of dangri cloth is eighteen feet long and three wide. The 
weavers yearly use yarn and silk of the value of about £13,000 
(Rs. 1,30,000). Of these Europe gray and dyed yarns and silk of 
the value of £8000 (Rs. 80,000) are brought from Rabkavi and 
country gray yarn of the value of £5000 (Rs. 50,000) is bought 
locally at the weekly market which is held on every Thursday. 
The yearly outturn of cloth is estimated at about£20,000 (Rs. 2 lakhs)} 
Except part which is locally used, the produce is all sent out. The 
thirty looms employed in weaving blankets yearly produce about 
2160 blankets at the rate of six blankets a month for each loom. The 
rate of six blankets a month is apparently small, but the weavers 
have themselves to spin the wool into yarn and then%eave it into 
blankets. The blankets are eight feet long and three wide and 
cost 3§. each (Rs. 1|) on the average. Besides the blankets 
woven from wool-yarn spun by the weavers, many husbandmen spin 
wool-yarn at home and have it woven into blankets by the weavers, 
paying them as wages from 1*. 6d. to 25. (Re. | - 1) apiece. The 
number of blankets thus woven amounts to about 1200 a year. 
The blankets are all used locally. 

Of other articles Terdal yearly sends wheat, jvdri, bdjri, gram, 
cotton, and tobacco to the value of £6000 (Rs. 60,000) to Athni 


1 Of the 260 looms 195 weave 50,700 sddis a year at the rate of five sddis a week. 
Their value is estimated at £15,210 (Rs. 1,52,100) at the average value of 6 * 5 . (Rs. 3) 
a sadi, ihe remaining sixty-five looms each weave waistcloths and dangri cloth of 
m vallie of about £6 (Rs. 60) a month, that is of the value of £4680 

(Ks. 46,800) a year. Thus the yearly outturn both of sddis and waistcloths and 
dangri cloth amounts to the value of £19,890 (Rs. 1,98,900), 
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eighteen miles north and Rabkavi five miles east of Ter dal. Both 
Athni and Rabkavi are connected with Terdal by made roads. A road 
three miles long, running from the west gate of the town, joins the 
Belgaum- Athni road at P&lbh&vi village. Another road five miles 
long, running from the pond gate in the east, joins the town of 
Rabkavi. Of imports, rice is brought from Kolhapur Belgaum and 
Chiplun, salt and molasses from Kolhapur, spices and sugar from 
Athni, copper and brass from Poona Satara and Hubli, and Europe 
cloth and Europe-made articles from Bombay. A weekly market is 
held on every Thursday. 

Terdal has sixteen Hindu and ten Musalm&n shrines. Of the 
sixteen Hindu shrines six are temples of Mahadev, two of Ganesh, 
one of Maruti, one of Lakshmi, one of Prabhusvami, and three of 
Jain Tirthankars. Of these the temple of Prabhusvami and that of 
the Jain Tirthankar Nemin^th are most important. 

The temple of Prabhusvami lies in the south-west of the town. 
Prabhusvami was a native of Kerur in Dharwar. He came to 
Terdal as a Lingayat ascetic with one AbakMn a Musalm&n fakir , 
in the second quarter of the seventeenth century and lived for four- 
teen years on the spot on which the principal temple now stands. 
Both Prabhusvfimi and Abakh&n are said to have been persons of 
such great piety and holiness as to attract the homage of the Bij&pur 
kings and it was through their influence that one Krishna Gavnda 
of Terdal obtained the deshgat of the Terdal pargana. Krishna 
Gavnda, who was a Jain by birth, was induced to become a Lingayat 
by Prabhusvami. Krishna Gavnda compelled his wife Satyava to 
accept the same creed. The descendants of Krishna Gavnda who 
again became Jains from the timq (1748) of Moghyapa Desai 
grandson of Krishna Gavnda, burn their dead ; but Krishna Gavnda 
and his wife are buried side by side in the temple of Prabhusvami. 
Prabhusvami lived at Terdal for fourteen years and then left it for 
a place near Kurtakot where he died some years afterwards. The 
Ling&yats of Terdal believe that Prabhusvami did not die but 
became invisible and translated himself to heaven. 

In this temple an earthen drinking pot of the svdmi’s is pre- 
served unde? a brass cover and worshipped. The temple is 
strongly built of stone and lime. The central building which is 
the chief temple is forty -seven feet long, twenty -four broad, and 
seventeen high. This building faces the north and has a small 
room six feet square in the rear in which the worshipped pot and 
the other idols are placed. In front of this building, at a distance 
of forty-six feet, is built a bhojanpatm or place for keeping food 
to be offered to the god during th<£ annual fair held on the last 
Monday of Shrdvcm (July -August). It is a room fourteen feet 
square and seventeen high. This room is filled with dressed food 
generally to about one-half of its height. After the ceremony of 
offering the food to the deity is over, it is distributed among the 
devotees. Close to the w r est of the bhojanpatm are the two tombs of 
Krishna Gavnda and his wife. To the west of the tombs is a large 
well having on its south the kitchen of the temple. On the north 
and east are five rest-houses or dharmshdlds each haying room for 
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twenty-five travellers. The quadrangular wall that bounds tire 
temple on four sides has a second story in the middle of its eastern 
portion which is used for the nagdrkhdna or drumhouse. Under- 
neath the drumhouse is the mahddvdr or the entrance door of the 
temple. The side of the temple quadrangle is about 250 feet long 
and 175 feet wide. 

The Neminath basti or temple lies in the fort and is dedicated 
to Tirthankar Neminath whose symbol is a conch shell. It has on 
its north wall a stone bearing an inscription in old Kanarese. 
The inscription has three different dates and may be divided into 
three parts. The first part bears the date of Monday the fifteenth 
of the bright fortnight of Vaishdkh of Shake 1044 or 1045 (a.d. 1122) 
Shubhakrit Samvatsar. It records that king Parmadidev (who is 
said to have reigned between a.d. 1075 and 1126 and belonged to 
the Western Chalukyas), son of the king of kings Ahavmdldev, on 
his return from the conquest of Gujarat and the subjugation of the 
king of the Choi country, founded Terdal, the first town of the 
twelfth division of the country called Kundi or Three-thousand. In 
this town the celebrated king Gauk, son of the king Virmalidev by 
his wife Bach aide vi, built a temple and dedicated it to Nemindth by 
order of Kartavirya of the Batta family who was a Mahamandal- 
eshvar of Tribhuvanmaldev, in Shake 1044 or 1045 Shubhakrit 
Samvatsar (a.iC 1122), w 7 ith the assistance of the celebrated 
Sidhanti Maghnandi and granted an indm of seventy. two mars of 
land. The second part of the inscription bears the date of Sunday 
the seventh of the dark fortnight of Ashvin of Shake 1104 or 
A.n. 1181 Plavang Samvatsar and records the grant of certain town 
duties to the temple of Nemin&th by the Manad of Terdal. The 
third part bears the date of Thursday the tenth of the bright fort- 
night of Ghaitra of Shake 1109 or 1110 or a.d, 1187 Plavang Sam- 
vatsar and contains another grant of land of thirty-six mars by 
Pandnayak-bhaidev. The stone on which the inscription is engraved 
is five feet long. Of this fifty-two inches are occupied by the 
eighty-four lines of the inscription containing the three grants and 
a long preface. The third fourth and fifth verses in the preface 
give a description of the town of Terdal as it the% existed in a 
hyperbolic style. 1 The Neminath temple has excellent ornamen- 
tation and mouldings. The building occupied by the idols may be 
divided into three parts, Jbhe front, the middle room, and the rear 


1 The description runs nearly as under : c The sea which has the power of protect- 
ing the mountain, and which is the abode of the elephant and the alligator, encircles 
the land called Jambu-Dvipa which has the golden mountain Meru as its centre. 
To the south of this mount Meru lies the country of Bharat containing the beautiful 
provinces of Kuntal and others. In this Kuntal province there prospers a land 
called Kundi or Three-thousand. In a central position of this Kundi land there 
flourishes the town of Terdal adorned with exceedingly fragrant rice -fields, forests, 
wells great and small, lakes, hills, forts, rivers, moats, assemblages of learned men, 
temples of Matridev, Ark, Shankar, and Jineshvar. It is impossible even for Aj or 
Brahma Dev to give a complete description of this twelvefold magnificence, Terdal 
with its moats, fort- walls, wells, lakes filled with lotus flowers, parrots and honey- 
bees, holy abodes containing deities, Brahmans, Vaishyas or traders, and other pious 
.men, appears to adorn the world as the lotus-shaped eyes adorn the lotus-like faces 
©f its beautiful women skilled m the science of love/ 
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room. The greatest length of the temple is seventy feet and its 
breadth forty feet. The temple has four beautifully carved whole 
stone pillars and twelve half pillars. The height of the temple 
including the plinth is sixteen feet to the floor of the second story. 

There are three life size idols of Tirthankars in the temple, of 
which the two that are standing are in the middle room, each by the 
side of a whole pillar to the east and west. That which stands by 
the side of the east whole-pillar is of white marble and has a fiveljoodea 
cobra over its head. It is the idol of Parasnath. That which 
stands by the side of the west whole pillar is of a black Gandaki 
stone and has a conch shell for its symbol on its pedestal. It is of 
the Tirthankar Neminatk. The third idol which is in a squatting 
position in the rear room is of black stone. It is also of Nemimlth 
and has a conch shell engraved on its pedestal. There are two more 
black stone idols squatting in the two niches behind the standing 
Tirthankars ; that behind Parasnath is of Padmavati and that behind 
Nen limit h is of Devki. These are the images of two female devotees 
of the Tirthankars. There are more than thirty small idols of brass 
and white marble with a round plate of brass called the Siddhayantra 
in the temple. The temple which faces the north has a tall stone 
pillar called mdnstamhh in front of it at a distance of twenty feet. 
This mdnstamhh was built by Satyava wife of Moghyapa Desai the 
grandson of Krishna Gavnda Desdi mentioned abo\%, in Shake 1670 
or a.d.1748 to commemorate the return of the family to the ancestral 
Jain creed. The pillar is on a pyramidal pedestal of three steps and 
is 16J feet high. The base is 10 v 9" square and the first step is three 
feet high. The second step is 2' 9" high and the sides are T ,9" 
square. The third or last step is 2' 4" high with the sides 4' 9" square. 
The pillar may be divided into three |>arts. The first or the lower- 
most block of stone is one foot high with four sides each two feet long, 
the second is four feet high having four sides each of the same 
length as those of the lowermost block, and the third or the last part 
of the shaft is 11-J feet high with an octagonal shape, the octagon 
being inscribed in a square whose side is two feet long. Above the 
top of this octagonal shaft is a cup-shaped block of stone of the 
height of th|ee feet. Over the mouth of this cup is a slab 4J feet 
square supporting another square-shaped slab the sides of which are 
5| feet long. Upon this slab is erected a temple having a window 
on each of its four sides occupied by four images squatting in the 
attitude of prayer on a stone seat with a* stone back two feet high. 
The images are one foot high and occupy a central position in each 
window. The windows are arched and have a cornice over them. 
Above this cornice is a stone with a \alas or dome of brass overtop- 
ping the whole str ucture. The whole length or rather height of this 
part of the structure from the top of the shaft to the top of the brass 
kalas is 18 J feet. On the second story over the rear room is a 
room having an idol of the Tirthankar Nemin&th of white marble, 

Yelvatti Fort lies about seven miles north-west of Shirkatti. 
The village has 1475 people. In 1846 Yelvatti fort with Hall&pur 
village was granted in indm by the Honourable Bast India Company 
to Oliintamaurdv of Sangli for the services rendered in suppressing 
b 569—48 
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the rebellion at Kolhapur in 1844. The fort is a square 600 feet. 
It has twelve bastions twenty-five feet high inclusive of the parapet 
and forty feet in diameter. The wall is twenty feet high and ten 
thick. The fort was built about 250 years ago by the first KMn- 
gavuda Desai of Shirhatti. The northern wall of the fort is built 
of stone and mortar to the height of about four feet, the rest being 
of earth. The other three sides are built of stone and earth 
inside with strong dry pitching on the outside. It was owing to 
the weakness of the earthen wall on the north side that the fort was 
not pulled down with others in 1 858. Yelvatti has alarge well outside 
the village called the Malalva Bhavi which supplies drinking water 
to the whole village throughout the year. Another large well called 
the Sakrava Bhavi lies in the fort and holds much water ; but the 
washing of clothes has made the water unfit for drinking. Yelvatti 
has a Mardthi and ICdnarese school. It has the temple of Gun- 
deshvar which is visited by many people from along distance. On 
the door of this temple is a stone tablet which says that on a Kark- 
mnkranti day which fell, on the twelfth of the bright half of Ashaclh 
Shake 1073,’ Pmjdpati Samvatsar, a.d. 1151, the king Chdlukya 
Yikram Chakra varti Tribhnvan Mala Vir Rangidev granted an indrn 
of six mars of land to the god Gundeshvar and confirmed the 
grant by pouring water on the palms of the pujari. This Chdlukya 
Yikram Chakravarti is said to have married a daughter named 
Mdlaldevi of Eayanna Slidnbhog, a hereditary village officer of 
Yelvatti. The descendants of Rayanna Shanbhog now live at 
Mulgund. 


MIRAJ SENIOR. 

Miraj Senior, with an area of 340 square miles and sixty-two 
villages, had in 1881 a population of 69,732 or 205 to the square 
mile and in 1882-83 a gross revenue of £37,173 (Rs. 3,71,730). 

Miraj Senior consists of three detached sub-divisions, the kasha 
Miraj, Lakshmeshvar, and Modnimb. The kasha Miraj sub-division 
with thirty-five villages lies in the Krishna valley to the east of the 
KolMpur State. Miraj, the capital of the State, lies r close to the 
Krishna river, about six miles south-east of S4ngli. The sub- 
division is known for its rich black soil and mango and tamarind 
groves. The Lakshmeshvar sub-division, with fifteen villages, lies in 
the heart of Dharwar adjoining the Sangli sub-division of Shirhatti. 
It is dry, flat, and scantily wooded, but the soil is rich, even superior 
to that of Miraj. The Modnimb sub-division, with twelve villages, 
lies north of Pandharpur in Shdilpur. Almost the whole sub-division 
is uneven and covered with long strata of rocks. The soil is 
inferior. 

The Krishna enters the Miraj sub-division at Bamni village about 
six miles south-west of Miraj. It skirts the whole of the southern 
boundary of the sub-division and after a winding course of about 
sixty miles leaves the sub-division at Banojvad village. The Y&vna 
runs by Kavtha-Phiram about sixteen miles west of Miraj and after 
running a short distance falls into the Krishna near Haripur belong- 
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ing to Miraj J unior. In tlie Modnimb sub-division tbe Bbima runs 
by the Sangni and Holi-budruk villages. No river runs through 
Lakshmeshvar. 

The climate is healthy. The cold season from November to 
February is particularly pleasant and bracing. The rainfall at 
Miraj averages twenty-four inches. 

The State has no forests. A small tfact in the Modnimb sub- 
division has been lately set apart as a forest reserve under the super- 
vision of the mdmlatddr. Of domestic animals oxen in 1882-83 
numbered 12,472, cows 6383, buffaloes 6509, horses 724, camels 
13, asses 442, and sheep and goats 29,306. The best oxen are of 
the Maisur and the best cows of the Gujanit breed. 

According to the 1881 census the State had 69,732 people against 
82,201 in 1872, that is a decrease of 12,469 or 15*16. per cent, which 
is chiefly due to the mortality and emigration during the 1876-77 
famine. Of the 69,732 people in 1881, 59,309 or 85*05 per 
cent were Hindus. The Brahmans are chiefly Deshasths and 
Chitpavans. Karhad&s, a subdivision of the Deshasths, are found 
to a small number at Miraj. The traders are Lingayat, Gujar&t, 
and Marw&r Yanis. Of the other castes the chief are Marathas, 
D hangars, Raddis, S*Clis, Koshtis, and Sutdrs. The chief degraded 
castes are Dhors, Ch&mbhars, Mliars, and Mangs . » 

The chief cultivating classes are the Ling£yats, Raddis, MaratMs, 
and to a small extent Brahmans. Of these the Lingayats and 
Maratha Kunbis are hardworking and skilful. Of the total area of 
204,704 acres according to the revenue survey, 184,493 or 90*12 
per cent are arable and 20,211 or 9*87 per cent unarable. Of the 
arable area 159,341 acres or 86*36 f>er cent were in 1882-83 under 
tillage and 25,152 or 13*63 per cent were fallow or under grass. 
The bulk of the State land is black soil, especially in Miraj and 
Lakshmeshvar. In Modnimb the soil is light red. 

Almost the whole moneylending is in the hands of well-to-do 
Brclhmans, Yanis, and land proprietors. The rates of interest charged 
on petty loans secured by pledging ornaments or other movable 
property varies from six to twelve per cent. Advances on personal 
security are made at twelve to twenty-four per cent according to 
the credit of the borrower. Grain both for seed and food are 
borrowed by the poorer husbandmen to be repaid at harvest with 
the additional one-fourth or one-half of the quantity borrowed 
called savdi or didhi , Provided the title is undisputed, valuable 
effects can be mortgaged at nine to twelve per cent and lands and 
houses at six to nine per cent of interest. 

The State is well off for roads. All the chief towns and market 
places are joined by roads. The State has in all ninety-nine miles 
of mummed road of which fifty-one miles are in Miraj, fourteen in 
Lakshmeshvar, and thirty-four in Modnimb. The chief imports 
under grain are rice and wheat. Rice is largely brought from 
Ajra, KolMpur, and Belgaum, and wheat from Bijapur and ChikodL 
Teak for building is brought from HaliysR in Kdnara. Of exports 
jvdri, bdjri , and gram under grain are sent to Athni, Chikodi, 
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Trade. Tasgaon, and Kolhapur. Of other articles molasses, groundnut," 
tobacco, cotton, sddis or women’s robes, and Momin turbans and 
blankets are sent to T&sgaon, Sangli, Athni, Belgaum, Kolhapur, 
and Ohiplun. At Lakshmeshvar which exports much cotton, the 
indigenous cotton is cleaned by hand and the exotic by cotton gins. 
A factory for repairing the sawgins has lately been established at 
Lakshineshvar. The manufactures consist chiefly of hahdwoven 
cotton cloth and silk goods. These articles are made with great 
success at Lakshmeshvar and to a limited extent at Mi raj. At 
Lakshineshvar and Shegli about 1500 families of Koshtis and 
Momin s are employed in weaving. Europe yarn and silk and dyes 
are brought from Kumta and Hubli. The chief articles woven are 
lug Ms or women's robes and clhotcm or waistcloths. They are 
known for fineness and durability and find their way generally to 
Hubli, Dharwar, Belgaum, and sometimes to Belari. Of minor 
articles the satdrs or guitars made at Miraj, especially those made 
by Farid, are in great demand. The guitars fetch 106*. to £5 (Rs. 5-50) 
and find their way even to Bombay. 

History. The history of the State is given above with that of Sangli. 

The Lxvxn. Land tenures are of three kinds, slier i or crown land, indm or 

alienated, and rayatvdri . Except three alienated or dumdla villages, 
all the villages of the State have been surveyed. The survey aero 
rates vary from ‘26. 6d. to 5s. 4 (Rs.lJ -2-££) for rice land, from 
4 \d. to 8s. 10|d. (Rs. ^-4^) for dry crop land, and from 7s. to 
156. (Rs. 3-| - 7|) for garden land. The land revenue is collected by 
three instalments in January March and May. 
u stick, The administration of criminal justice is carried on by eight magis- 

trates. Of these one is a district magistrate and one a magistrate of 
the first class, three are magistrates of the second class, and three of 
the third class. For the administration of civil justice there are 
three courts, of which one is the nydyddhish court at Miraj and 
two are of the munsifs at Lakshmeshvar and Modnimb. The nydyd - 
dlvish of Miraj, in addition to original jurisdiction as a first class sub- 
judge, exercises the powers of a small cause court in suits up to 
£5 (Rs. 50) and hears appeals against the decisions of the munsifs 
of Lakshmeshvar and Modnimb in suits below £5 (Rs. 50). The 
mdmlatddrs of Lakshmeshvar and Modnimb are ex-officio munsifs . 
The mumif of Lakshmeshvar has power to try suits up to £100 
(Rs. 1000) and that of Modnimb up to £50 (Rs, 500). In 1882-83 
the police force numbered 328 men maintained at a cost of £1730 
(Rs. 17,800). 

Finance. In 1882-83 the State h§d a gross revenue of £37,173 

(Rs. 3,71,730), of which the land and sdyar revenue amounted to 
£25,119 (Rs. 2,51,100), interest on Government securities to £2779 
(Rs. 27,790), adjustment of alienated lands to £3196 (Rs. 31,960), 
local, funds to £2425 (Rs. 24,250), and miscellaneous revenue to 
£2,455 (Rs. 24,550). There are municipalities at Miraj and 
Lakshmeshvar which spent in 1882-83 about £800 (Rs. 8QuO) on 
petty improvements and conservancy* The State pays a yearly 
contribution of £1255 166. (Rs. 12,558) to the British Government. 
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* In 1882-83 the schools numbered thirty-three with 2401 names 
and cost £1014 (Rs. .16,140).. Of these schools one is anglo- 
vernacular, twenty-nine boys schools, and three girls schools. 
The anglo-vernacular school is at Miraj and was in 1882-83 attended 
by 169 pupils. Of the twenty-nine boys schools, fourteen are in 
Miraj, seven in Lakshmeshvar, and eight in Modnimb. Of the three 
girls schools, one is at Miraj and two at Lakshmeshvar. 

The State has one dispensary at Miraj. The number of patients 
treated during* 1882-83 was 9443 of whom forty-three were 
in-patients and the cost of the dispensary amounted to £840 12s. 
{Rs. 3406). During the same year 1752 persons were vaccinated 
in the three sub-divisions. In 1882-83 the number of births was 
returned at 1874 and of deaths at 1389. 

The chief places are Miraj and Lakshmeshvar. Miraj, the capital 
of the State, with 20,616 people according to the 1881 census, lies 
about thirty miles east of Kolhapur. In 1761, the fort of Miraj with 
some Winds was assigned by the Peshwa Madhavrav Balia! to 
Govindrav Pafcvardhan for the maintenance of troops. 1 * * * Miraj is a 
large trading town. Weekly markets are held on every Monday and 
Tuesday. The town has the offices of the Icdrbhdri , the nydnjddhisli, 
the mdmlatddr and the fcmjddr , and a dispensary, a post office, a 
town-hall, a library, and eight schools. Of the eight schools one is 
anglo-vernacular, one Hindustani, two Marathi, one KAnarese, one 
a girls school, one a night school, and one for the Dhoi*s or degraded 
castes. Miraj has no travellers’ bung’alow ; but two State buildings 
are set apart for the use of European visitors. It has two old 
dargds , one of Mir Saheb and the other of Samsuddin Mir, both 
built in 1491 (Shake 1413). The dargds had an endowment of five 
villages from the Bijapur government, but one village of Dhamni 
and indm land worth £82 13$. (Rs. 326 J) are now continued. 

Lakshmeshvar, the head-quarters of the Lakshmeshvar sub-divi- 
sion, with about 10,800 people, lies about forty miles south-east of 
Dharwar. The weaving of handwoven cloth is largely carried on in 
the town. Weekly markets are held on every Friday and Saturday. 
The town has the offices of the mdmlatddr and the munsif \ a travellers 5 
bungalow, sfsawgin factory, a post office, and eight schools. Of the 
eight schools, three are KAnarese, three Marathi, and two girls schools. 
Lakshmeshvar has the temples of Someshvar and Lakshmiling 
about 1000 years old, Jain basf/is 3 and«a Musalman masjid about 
400 years old. In honour of the god Someshvar, a yearly fair is 
held on the tenth of the bright half of Vaishdkh (May -June). The 
fair is attended by about 5000 people. About fifty old inscriptions 
found at the place 'have been carefully preserved. 


l The fort at Miraj was probably built by the Bahmani kings. A Persian inscrip- 

tion on the mosque or darga at Miraj records that it was built in 141 3 and renovated 

280 years afterwards. For details of the early history of the place see above 

footnote 1 on page 344. 
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Miraj Junior! with an estimated area of 208 square miles, had 
in 1881 a population of 30,541 or 146 to the square mile and in 
1882-83 a gross revenue of £24,617 (Rs. 2,46,170). It has forty 
villages scattered in the British districts of Satara, Sholapur, Poona, 
and Dharw&r. For administrative purposes the forty villages are 
divided into three sub-divisions, Kavtha, Gudgeri, and Kuroli. 
The greater part of the State is flat and has rich black soil. Some 
parts are hilly and treeless. The Krishna runs by Haripur, a, sacred 
village at the junction of the Krishna and Varna. The climate is 
temperate and healthy. During the three years ending 1883 the 
rainfall averaged twenty-five inches. 

Of minerals a black hard stone useful for building is found. 

According to the 1881 census, the State had 30,541 people against 
35,601 in 1872, that is a decrease of 5060 or 14*21 per cent, which 
is chiefly due to the mortality and emigration during the 1876-77 
famine. Of the forty villages, nineteen had less than 500 people, 
twelve between 500 to 1000, six between 1000 and 2000, one 
between 2000 and 3000, and two between 3000 and 5000. 

The bulk of the husbandmen are Lingayats, Jains, and MarathAs. 
Of these Jains are thrifty and hardworking. The husbandmen of 
G-udgeri and Kavtha are fairly off, but those in Kuroli are in a poor 
condition. Of the whole area- about five-sixths is cultivated. 

About thirteen miles of road, four in Kavtha and nine in Gudgeri 
are kept in repair. As the villages are scattered, the roads are 
feeders to the main lines in neighbouring British districts. During 
the seven years ending 1884, £2289 (Rs. 22,890) were spent on 
roads. Branch post offices have been opened at Budgaon, Haripur, 
and Gudgeri. The chief imports are salt, piece goods, and cotton 
and silk threads. The chief exports are cotton, wheat, and gram 
which are taken in carts to the ports of Chiplun and Kumta. 
Weekly markets are held at Gudgeri, Budgaon, and Kavtha, at 
which trade is carried on to a small extent. The only important 
industry is that of weaving sddis or women's robes spid coarse or 
dangri cloth at Budgaon and Gudgeri. 

The history of the State is given above with that of Sangli. 

In 1884-85 survey rates wvere introduced into the Gudgeri petha ; 
and the Kavtha and Kuroli pethas were surveyed and classified. 

The mdmlatddrs in the three sub-divisions have the powers of 
a second class magistrate in e criminal matters. The munsif at 
Budgaon has also the powers of a first class magistrate and has 
jurisdiction over the whole State. For the administration of civil 
justice there are three munsifs* courts in the three sub-divisions. 
The munsif at Budgaon has power to try suits up to £500 
(Rs. 5000). In Gudgeri and Kuroli the mdmlatddrs are ex-officio 
munsif s, The munsif oi Gudgeri has power to try suits up to £200 
(Rs. 2000) and that of Kuroli up to £50 (Rs. 500). The Joint 
Kdrbhdris have the powers of a Sessions Judge in criminal cases and 
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of a District Judge in civil suits. In 1882-88 the police force was 213 
strong. 

In 1882-88 the State had a gross revenue of £24,617 (Rs. 2,46,170) 
of which the land revenue amounted to £14,243 (Rs. 1,42,430) or 
57*85 per cent. The State pays a yearly contribution of £641 5,?, 
(Rs. 6412 to the British Government. 

In 1882-83 the schools numbered eighteen with 916 names and 
cost £265 8s. (Rs. 2654). Of the eighteen schools two are girls 
schools at Budgaon and Gudgeri. 

The State has one dispensary at Budgaon which was established 
in 1876-77. In 3882-83, 3651 patients were treated at the 
dispensary. The chief diseases are fever and bowel complaints. 
In 1882-83 cholera broke out in some villages of Kavtha. Of a 
hundred attacks thirty-two proved fatal. There is a vaccinator for 
the Kavtha sub-division by whom 951 children were vaccinated in 
1882-83. 

Important places in the State are Budgaon, Gudgeri, Haripur, 
Kavtha, and Kilegaon. Budgaon, the capital of the State, lies five 
miles north of Miraj. It has according to the 1881 census 2401 
people, most of them being weavers. A weekly market is held at 
the place. Budgaon has a m&mlatddr’s office, a munsifs court, a 
boys school, a girls school, a library, a rest-house *or dharmshdla , 
and a dispensary. There is a State palace at Budgaon, but the 
Chief's family now lives in a garden nfc&r Miraj. 

Gudgeri, the head-quarters of the Gudgeri sub-division, lies three 
miles south-west of Lakshmeshvar in Dharw&r. It has according 
to the 1881 census 3128 people. weekly market is held at the 
place. Gudgeri has a mdmlatdar’s office, a police post, a boys and 
a girls school, a post office, and a dharmshdla or rest-house. 

Haripur, with 2292 people, lies at the junction of the Krishna 
and V&rna near S&ngli. It is known for its sacredness. It has a 
boys and a girls school, and a branch post office. 

Kavtha, with 3675 people, lies twelve miles north of Miraj. 
It is an agricultural village and has a little trade in cotton and 
grain. It has a boys school and a temple of Mah&dev about a 
thousand years old. The temple is visited by many people who pass 
months in the service of the ling, as it is believed that the diseases 
of the body and mind are cured by such devotional services. 

Kilegaon, with 626 people, lies north-east of Miraj. A fair is 
held every year in Chaitra (April -May), in honour of Basveshvar 
the god of the Ling&yats. It is attended by 5000 to 8000 people 
and articles are sold to the value of about £800 (Rs. 8000). 
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KURUNDVA'D SENIOR. 

Kurandva'd Senior, with an area of 182 square miles and 
thirty-seven villages, had in 1881 a population of 35,187 or 193 to the 
square mile, and in 1832-83 a gross revenue of £11,766 (Es. 1 ,17,660). 
Of the thirty-seven villages, thirty-four are in three clusters and 
three are detached. Of the three clusters, one called the petha 
Gad or Angol with twenty-five villages lies south of the cantonment 
of Belganm ; a second cluster called the petha AMs with seven 
villages lies east of the Kolhapur State ; and a third cluster called 
the petha Tikota with two villages lies about twelve miles east 
of Bijapur. Of the three detached villages, Sohokar lies in the 
Athni sub-division of Belganm, Jagulgaon in the Terdal subdivision 
of Sfingli, and Vategaon in the Karacl sub-division of Satara. 
Except the Angol cluster which is hilly, most of the State is flat and 
treeless. Of the rivers the Krishna is joined by the Panchganga 
at Kurundvad. The climate of Kurandvad is generally hot, but the 
Angol cluster is considerably cooler. During the three years ending 
1883 the rainfall averaged twenty -five inches at Kurundvad and 
Tikota, tliirty-two at Vategaon, and fifty-one at Angol. 

According to the 1881 census the population was returned at 
35,187 against 80,420 in 1872, that is a decrease of 4233 or 10*73 per 
cent, which is chiefly due to the mortality and emigration during the 
1876-77 famine. Of the thirty-seven villages, nine had less than 
200 people, thirteen between 200 and 500, seven between 500 and 
1000, three between 1000 and 2000, three between 2000 and 3000, 
and two between 5000 and 10,000. 

The chief cultivating classes <are Marathas and MusaluMns. The 
principal crops are jmri, bajri , rice, wheat, gram, tur, rdla , and 
sugarcane. 

The chief moneylenders are the MarwAr and Gujarat Vein is. The 
rate of interest varies from six to twenty-four per cent according to 
the credit of the borrower. In the Kurundvad cluster moneylend- 
ing is carried on at three places Kurundvad, Ganeshpur, and Alas. 
At Kurundvad about £30,000 (Es. 3 lakhs) have been^ invested in 
moneylending. 

In Kurundvdd, of imports, rice, cocoannts, and betelnuts are 
brought from Belganm, Sfiahapur, Nipani, and Athni, and of cloth, 
the English cloth is brought from Bombay and the native hand- 
made from Shahapur and Yeola. Of exports, cotton is sold to 
Bombay merchants to the value of about £1000 (Es. 10,000), and 
gram is sent to Belganm and Shah&pur. Before the 1876-77 famine 
coarse or dangri cloth, turbans, and waistcloths were woven to 
some extent, but the industry has now considerably fallen. In . 
Tikota there are about twenty-five looms. 

The history of the State is given above with that of Sangli. 

For the administration of criminal justice the State has six 
courts, one of the Chief with unlimited powers, one of the Kdrhhari 
with powers of the second class magistrate, and four of the 
mdmlatddrs at Kurandv&d, Angol, Tikota, and Vategaon, with 
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powers of the third class magistrate. The Chief has the powers 
of life and death, but appeals can be made to the Political Agent. 
For administering civil justice there are four courts, one of the 
Kdrbhdri with powers to try suits up to £500 (Rs. 5000), and 
three of the mdmlatddrs of KurundvM, Angol, and Tikota, who 
are ex-officio munsifs and have powers to try suits up to £20 
(Rs. 200). Appeals from these courts lie to the Chief who has full 
jurisdiction in civil matters. The police force is fifty-four strong. 

In 1882-83 the gross revenue amounted to £11,766 (Rs. 1,17,660), 
of which £9581 (Rs. 95,810) or 81*42 per cent were derived from 
land and £2185 (Rs. 21, 850)or 18*57 per cent from other sources. 
The State pays an annual tribute of £961 1 8s. (Rs. 9619) to the 
British Government. 

In 1882-83 the schools numbered five with 192 names and cost 
£103 (Rs. 1030). Of the five schools, one is an anglo-vernacular 
school at Kurundvad, three boys schools, and one a girls school. 
Besides these there are seven indigenous schools. 

The State has one dispensary. In 1882-83 the number of 
patients treated was 1958 and the cost amounted to £196 (Rs. 1960). 
The chief diseases were worms, fever, and bowel complaints. 
During the year cholera broke out and caused 144 deaths. 

Kurundvad, the capital of the State, with 788Q*people, lies near 
the junction of the Krishna and Panchganga, about twenty-five 
miles east of KolMpur, Tikota, wifclV7087 people, lies about twelve 
miles west of Bijapur. Besides these^ it has three large villages 
with a population between 2000 and 3000. 


. KURUNDVAD JUNIOR. 

Knrundva'd J unior with an estimated area of 1 1 4 square miles 
and forty-three villages, had in 1881 a population of 26,207 or 230 
to the square mile and in 1882-83 a gross revenue of £11,300 
(Rs. 1,13,000). It includes two clusters of villages, one in Belgaum 
and the other on the east of Sholapur. The Yellur cluster with 
twenty-six villages lies for the most part to the south of Belgaum, 
and the Maindargi cluster with fifteen villages is bounded on the 
north, west, and south by the Akalkot State in Sholapur. Besides 
the two clusters the State has two outlying villages, one Gallanhatti 
near Athni in Belgaum and the other Dovankatti near Konkanvadi 
in Kolhapur. The climate is generally healthy. The rainfall 
measured thirty-eight inches at Yellur in 1884 and twelve inches at 
Maindargi. * 

According to the 1881 census the State had 25,811 people against 
30,251 in 1872, that is a decrease of 444.0 or 14*67 per cent which 
is chiefly due to the mortality and emigration during the 1876-77 
famine, 

Betel-leaves and oilseeds are sent from, the Dudhni station on 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway to Sholapur, Poona, and 
Bombay. The chief industry is the weaving of coarse cloth and 
blankets at Maindargi, Dudhni, and Vadgaon. # 
b 569—49 
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The Chief who resides at Kurundv&d presides over the Sessions 
Court and decides appeals from the magistrate's decision. The 
police force is 148 strong. There are three lock-ups. 

The State has seven vernacular schools. 

There are no places of importance. 1 


JAMKHANDI. 

Jamkhandi, with an estimated area of 492 square miles and 
eighty-eight villages, had in 1881 a population of 83,91 7 ot 170 to 
the square mile and in 1882-83 a gross revenue of £41,243 
(Rs. 4,12,430). Its villages lie chiefly between Belgaum and 
Bij&pur. For administrative purposes the State is divided into 
three sub-divisions, Jamkhandi, Bidri, and Kundgol. Of these the 
Jamkhandi sub-division, with thirty-nine villages, lies along the 
bank of the Krishna to the east of the Terdal subdivision of S&ngli ; 
the Bidri sub-division with twenty -two villages, lies along the east 
bank of the Krishna adjoining the Jamkhandi sub-division ; and the 
Kundgol sub-division, with twenty villages, lies south of Hubli in 
Dh ar war. Besides these there are seven outlying villages, of which 
Vath&r and Shjrandra are in Sat&ra, Mudir and Patkhat in the 
Mangalvedha sub-division of Sdngli, Yelgund in Belgaum, and 
Yithalpuri and Dhavalpuri in Ahmadnagar. The Krishna runs west 
to east for about thirty mikfs through the Jamkhandi and Bidri 
sub-divisions. About twenty-one villages lie on its banks. The 
slopes on both sides of the Krishna form what is called gada a 
rich soil. The climate is generally healthy. The rainfall averages 
twenty-eight inches at Jamkhandi, twenty-five at Bidri, and twenty- 
three at Kundgol. 

The State has no forests. An attempt has lately been made to 
preserve the nimb Azadirachta indica and other trees in the low range 
of hills lying south of Jamkhandi, These hills cover an area of 
about thirty miles, spreading from Budgaon six miles west of 
Jamkhandi to Lingnur nine miles south-east of Jamkhandi. 

According to the 1881 census the State had 83,917 people against 
] 02,346 in 1872, that is a decrease of 18,429 or eighteen per cent, 
which is chiefly due to the mortality and emigration during the 
1876-77 famine. Of the eighty-one villages, six had less than 200 
people, twenty-five between 200 and 500, twenty-three between 500 
and 1000, nineteen between 1000 and 2000, three between 2000 
and 3000, four between 3000 md 5000, and one between 10,000 
and 15,000. 

The chief cultivating classes are Lingayats, Jains, MarathAs, 
Musalmans, Dhangars, and Berads. Of these the Lingayats and 
Jains are hardworking and well off. In most parts jvdri and in 
a few parts rice is the staple crop. Of 236,684 acres, the total 
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arable land, 226,891 or 95*86 per cent wei*e under tillage and 9798 
or 413 per cent were fallow or under grass. 

The moneylenders are the well-to-do Brahmans and the Lingayat 
Marwar and Gujarat Vauis. The rates of interest charged are 
from twelve to twenty-four per cent on personal security, from 
fi ve to six per cent on the security of gold and silver ornaments, 
and from nine to twelve per cent on -the mortgage of land and 
houses. 

The State is fairly off for roads. The roads that run through 
the State are the Athni-Mudhol for about fifteen miles from Maigur 
on the Krishna to Shidapur on the borders of Mudhol ; the 
Jamkhandi-Bijapur for about six miles; the Jamkhandi - Savalgi 
and the Shervad-Pashupatihal in the Kundgol sub-division. These 
roads are all mummed . There is a considerable import of food 
grains, chiefly jvdri from several villages of Bijapur. Bice is 
brought from Bel gaum and Dharwar. There is little export of 
grain. The chief industry is the weaving of sddis or women’s robes, 
cholkhans or bodicecloth, and coarse or dangri cloth. The weavers 
are Koshtis, Satis, and Momins. In the Jamkhandi subdivision there 
are about 1450 looms, of which 500 are at Jamkhandi, 800 at 
Banhatti, and 150 at Hunnur. The sddis and cholkhans being of the 
coarse kind are not used by the well-to-do clashes, but there is a 
great demand for these articles among the lower classes. They are 
largely sent to Pandharpur, Sholapur. Barsi, and Satara. 

The history of the State is given ab&ve with that of Sdngli. 

The survey of the State has been completed and the survey 
settlement introduced in the Kundgol sub-division where the rates 
average 6s. (Rs. 3) per acre. In omier sub-divisions the settlement 
has not yet been introduced. 

For the administration of criminal justice the State has ten 
magisterial courts, one magistrate of the first class, six of the 
second class, and three of the third class. Besides these there are 
the Sessions Court presided over by the Chief and his kdrhhdri , and 
two appellate courts one of the Chief and the other of the kdrhhdri . 
For administering civil justice there are four munsifs 3 courts at 
Jamkhandi, Kundgol, Vat Mr, and Patkol. Against the decisions 
of these eoui’ts appeals are preferred to the kdrhhdri . The Chief 
is a first class treaty chief and exercises*full jurisdiction in criminal 
and civil cases. 

In 1882-83 the gross revenue amounted to £41,243 (Rs. 4,12,480) 
of which £34,868 (Rs. 3,48,680) or 84*54 per cent were derived from 
land, £4525 (Rs. 45,250) or 10*97 per cent from sdyar revenue, and 
£1850 (Rs. 18,500) or 4*48 per cent from local funds. The State 
pays a yearly contribution of £2084 (Rs. 20,840) to the British 
Government. 

In 1882-83 the schools numbered twenty-four with 1229 pupils, 
and the cost amounted to £675 4.9. (Rs. 6752). Of the twenty-four 
schools one is anglo-vernacular, one Hindustani, four Marathi and 
K&narese, seventeen Marathi, and one a girls school . The schools 
are inspected by a deputy educational inspector of the State. 
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The State lias one dispensary at Jamkhandi named the Prince of 
Wales Hospital. In 1882-83, 8660 out and 61 in-patients were 
treated at a total cost of £623 (Rs. 6230) . There are two vaccinators 
and one inspector. In 1882-83 the number of primary vaccinations 
was 3298 and that of re-vaccinations sixteen, and the cost amounted 
to £101 14s. (Rs. 1017). 

The State has besides Jamkhandi four large villages with more 
than 2500 people. Jamkhandi:, the capital of the State, with 10,409 
people, lies about seventy miles south-east of Kolhapur and thirty- 
five miles south-west of Bijapur. The town has about 500 looms for 
weaving and the trade in sddis or women's robes, khans or bodice- 
cloth, and mugtds or silk waistcloths is largely carried on. Weekly 
markets are held in the town and at the Ramtirth hill near the 
town. An annual fair is held in honour of the god Uma Rameshvar, 
which lasts for six days and is attended by 15,000 to 20,000 
people. Jamkhandi has offices of the kdrbh&ri, the nydyddhish , the 
mdmlatddr, and the munsif, It has also a municipality and a 
travellers' bungalow. 

Of the four large villages Banhatti, with 3582 people, is a 
trading place and has about 800 looms for weaving. Weekly 
markets are held on every Tuesday and Monday. IIunnuk, with 
2861 people, has^bout 150 looms for weaving. Kundgol, with 3672 
people, lies south of Hubli in Dharwar and has the offices of the 
mdmlatddr and the munsif, A weekly market is held on every 
Wednesday. Cotton is largely grown in the sub-division and sent 
to Kumta, Karwar, and Hubli. Vathak with about 3000 people, 
is the seat of the thdneddr and the munsif . 


MUDHOL. 

Mudhol, with an area of 361 square miles and eighty-one villages, 
lies between 16° 26' 45" and 16° 6' 50" north latitude and 75° 3K 56" 
and 75° 4' 21" east longitude. It had in 1881 a population of 
52,163 or 144 to the square mile and in 1882-83 a gross revenue of 
£24,536 (Rs. 2,45,360). 

Mudhol is bounded on the north by Jamkhandi, on the east by 
the Bdgallcot sub-division of Bijapur, on the south partly by the 
Badami sub-division of Bij&pur and partly by the Torgal sub* division 
of Kolhapur, and on the west by the Gok&k sub-division of 
Belgaum. 

For administrative purposes the State is divided into five sub- 
divisions or pcinch mahdls , catted Mudhol, Dhavleshvar, Jamgi, 
Maehaknur, and Lokdpur. Of the eighty-one villages sixty-nine are 
Ichdlsa or State, and twelve dumdla or alienated. Except one 
detached village in Satara, the whole of the State, unlike the 
neighbouring Fatvardhan states, is a compact country. 

The general aspect is flat with slight undulations here and there. 
The greater portion of the surface is black soil, the remaining 
portion being the inferior mdl land. The mdls are mostly covered 
with spear grass and stunted acacias and tarvads or Cassia 
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auriculata, The scenery is monotonous and the country presents 
a parched and barren aspect during a greater part of the year 
especially in the hot season. 

In the east and west are small ranges of hills about 150 feet high. 
Their sides are not steep and can be ascended by men and beasts 
of burden though not by carriages. The hills are barren except 
those near Lokdpur and Halgali, which are covered with low brush- 
wood used for fuel. 

The Ghatprabha runs through the State dividing it into two nearly 
equal parts. It enters the district on the west at Mdrapur and 
leaves it on the east at Algundi without being* joined by any tribu- 
taries. The banks are generally sloping and are cultivated. The 
bed of the river is sandy and muddy. The Ghatprabha is generally 
not fordable during the rainy months from July to October. About 
thirty-six villages lie on either bank of the river. About one-fourth 
of the soil belonging to these villages is submerged and enriched by 
the annual floods of the river. 

Except during the rains when fever, cough, and diarrhoea are 
more common, the climate is generally healthy and invigorating. 
During the months of March April and May a hot suffocating east 
wind prevails. The regular rainy season begins in J Line and ends 
at the close of October. Occasional showers fall m April and May. 
The rainfall is barely enough for tillage and a slight failure occasions 
great distress. During the seventeen^ years ending 1883 the rain- 
fall varied from 6‘30 inches in the famine year of 1876 to 3ST1 
inches in 1877 and averaged 24*65 inches 1 . 

Of minerals, building stone and lime are found in small quantities 
just enough for the requirements of flie people. The stone is chiefly 
black basalt but a red stone is also found. Mudkol is not a wooded 
country; the chief trees of spontaneous growth are the nimb Azadi- 
rachta indica, the babhiil, and the tamarind. Lately about 12,000 
roadside trees, chiefly the banyan, nimb , pimpri, tamarind, umbar , 
mango, and bctbhul have been planted on the seven roads round 
about Mudhol. Of these trees the first five kinds have good 
growth. % 

According to the 1881 census the population was returned at 52,1. 63 
against 58,921 in 1872, that is a decrease of 6758 or 11*46 per cent, 
which is chiefly due to the mortality and emigration during the 1876 
famine. Of the 52,163 people in 1881, 25,771 or 49*40 per cent were 
males and 26,392 or 50*60 per cent females ; and 48*273 or 92*54 per 
cent Hindus and 3710 or 7*11 per cent are Musalmans. The prin- 
cipal Hindu castes are : Brahmans *17 1 6 , Yanis 1480, Lingayats 
9473, Jains 178, Marathas 3091, Jangams 1538, Koshtis 1086, 
Eaddis 6283, Tells 1171, Kolis 2675, Berads 2163, and Mings 2389. 
The total number of houses is 11,497 of which 615 are of the better 


l The details are : 24 *76 inches in 1867, 16*55 in 1868, 24*13 in 1869, 23*37 in 1870, 
12*29 in 1871, 24*14 in 1872, 19*37 in 1873, 30 89 in 1874, 26*83 in 1875, 6*30 in 1876*, 
38*11 in 1877, 32*99 in 1878, 31 in 1879, 24*38 in 1880, 19*50 in 1881, 34*02 in 1882, 
and 30*50 in 1883. ■ " A;.. 
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class. It is not customary to build upperstoried bouses with tiled 
roofs. The bouses are dhabi or flat roofed and of one story. They 
are built of rubble stone and earth with nimb or bdbhul beams and 
a flat roof of rafters of milkbusk and jvdri stalks on which is laid 
earth about two feet thick. The houses of the better class are built 
of dressed stone and teak beams with a ceiling of planks of bdbhul, 
mango, or nimb , or of bamboos. 

Of the total population 22,200 or 42*55 per cent support them- 
selves by agriculture. The chief cultivating classes are Lingayats, 
Jains, Marathas, Raddis, Dhangars, and Musalmans. 

The crops are: of cereals jv&ri Indian millet, bdjri spiked millet, 
wheat, and rdla Panieum italicum ; of pulses gram tur Cajanus 
indicus, matki Dolichos biflorus, m&pavta Dolichos lablab ; of fibres 
cotton and ambddi Bombay hemp ,* of oilseeds kardai or safflower ; 
and of miscellaneous crops sugarcane, betel-leaves, chillies, and 
plantains. 

The staple crop of the State is jv&ri which is of two kinds, Mr 
a red and shalu a white variety. The kdr jvdri is sown about the 
middle of June at the beginning of the south-west monsoon. Tur , 
mug, matki, and am bddi are sown in the same field with kdr jvdri at 
certain intervals. Shdlu jvdri is sown early in September at the 
beginning of tke*iorth-east monsoon, and cotton and kardai are sown 
about the month of October. Kdr jvdri is reaped in November, 
and mug and other subordinate crops which are sown with it are 
reaped about the end of January and in February. Cotton is 
gathered from the beginning of March to the end of April, generally 
in three pickings. Wheat, gram, and kardai are reaped in February 
and March. Sugarcane is planned at the beginning of March and 
cut in January and February. Black soil is suited for cotton, gram, 
and wheat, and the same with a mixture of clay and sand is suited 
for jvdri . Manure is not used except for gardens and masdri or 
red soil. About a hundred cartloads are required per acre for 
sugarcane and plantains, and thirty for jvdri and chillies. 

The chief moneylenders are Gujarat, Marwar, and Lingayat 
Vfimis, and a few Brahmans. The yearly rates of interest vary from 
twelve to 37 J per cent on personal credit and from six to twelve per 
cent on the security of movable and immovable property. 

The State is well off foiv roads. Since 1865 eighty-two miles of 
road have been made with eighteen bridges, seventeen culverts, and 
about thirty-five drains. About 12,000 trees have been planted on 
roadsides. There are seven chief lines 66 J miles long, which run 
from Mudhol to Mahfilingpur, r Jam khan di, Gulgali, Kaladgi, Lok&- 
pur, R&mdurg, and Yadvad. Of these the Mudhol-Mahalingpur 
road runs twelve miles north-west and is metalled, drained, and 
bridged except on the Soregaon stream. It has 4750 roadside 
trees and five bridges, nine culverts, and twenty-five drains built at 
a cost of £5027 (Rs. 50,270). The Mudhol- Jam khandi road runs 
six miles north. It has 1750 roadside trees and seven bridges 
and seven drains built at aeost of £1715 (Rs. 17,150). Two streams 
on the roads are yet to be bridged. The Mudhol-Gulgali road 
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’runs 8| miles north-east. It has 1100 roadside trees and one Team: 

bridge and four drains near Mudhol, built at a cost of £170 Meads. 

(B,s. 1700). The Mudhol -Kaladgi road runs twelve miles south-east 
and is mummed and drained and bridged except at a few places. It 
has 1875 roadside trees and two bridges, eight culverts, and twenty- 
nine drains built at a cost of £3701 (Rs. 37,610). The Mudhol- 
Lokapur road runs fourteen miles nearly* south and is mummed. It 
has 1150 roadside trees and has one bridge and one drain near 
Lokapur built at a cost of £169 (Rs. 1690). The Mudhol- Ramdurg 
road runs eight miles south and was built during the 1876 famine. 

It has no bridges or drains. The Mudhol- Yadvad road runs six 
miles south-west. It has 975 roadside trees and six drains built at a 
cost of £178 1 0,9. (Rs. 1785). Besides these there are two small 
branch roads to Shirol and Dliavleslivar which have two bridges 
built at a cost of £163 12s. (Rs. 1636). The total cost of bridges 
culverts and drains amounts to £11,178 (Rs. 1,11,780). 

Besides the old temples and rest-houses in most villages, nineteen Mcm Houses, 
new rest-houses or dharmshdlas have been built since 1862 at a 
cost of £2818 (Rs. 28,130); of these three at MaMlingpur, Mudhol, 
and Lokapur are large, decent, and built of roughly dressed stone. 

Besides these there are two State bungalows at Mudhol and 
Mahalingpur, which are used by Natives of rank and Europeans. 

The State has two sub-post offices at Mudhol and MaMlingpur. Post Offices, 
They are subordinate to the Kahldgi post office and in charge of 
deputy postmasters. ^ 

The traders who number about 290, are mostly Ling&yat and Traders . 

M&rwar V&nis, Brahmans, Telis, and Koshtis. The chief imports 
are gold, silver, tobacco, silk, indigo, cocoanuts, betelnuts, dates, 
copper and brass vessels, hardware, and iron bars. They come 
chiefly from Bombay, Vengurla, Poona, Belgaum, Sholapur, Nipani, 

KolMpur, and Belari. Of exports, jv&ri, gram, wheat, and tur are 
sent to Nipani, Athni, Sankeshvar, and Vengurla. As many good 
roads have been opened during the last twenty years, the trade is 
now carried chiefly in carts instead of by pack bullocks. 

The chief industry is that of weaving sddis or women's robes, drafts, 

waistcloths,%nd coarse dangri cloth. The craft supports about 
1066 persons of whom 915 are Koshtis. Coloured yarn and silk are 
bought from Lokapur traders who bring these articles from Bombay. 

Of the 1066 weavers about 860 work independently, and the rest 
work on hire for traders, who supply the yarn and silk. The 
weavers who work on hire daily earn 3d. (2 as.}, besides a 
commission of J d. to 1 Id. (f-lj as.) on each piece of cloth woven. 

The survey settlement was introduced in 1868. The maximum The Land. 
acre rates are 2s. to 2s. 9 d, (Rs. 1-1§) for dry crop land, 12s. 

(Rs. 6) for rice land, and 7s. (Rs. 3-|) for garden land. In the sixty- 
nine State villages the survey raised the assessment on the cultivated 
land from £7768 6s. (Rs. 77,683), the average collection of previous 
eleven years, to £8201 2s. (Rs. 82,011) that is an increase of £137 
16s. (Rs. 4378) or 5*38 per cent. 

For the administration of civil justice there is a ny&yadlmh court Justice. 
with powers of a first class sub-judge. Against the decisions of the 
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mj ay delimit appeals He to the Chief. For administering criminal 
justice there are two courts, one of the Chief with full powers and 
the other of the Karbhari with the powers of a district magistrate. 
The regular police force which was organized in 1873, is eighty-nine 
strong. Besides these thirty-nine shileclar sewdrs or horsemen 
assist the regular police force. 

In 1883 the schools numbered twenty-one with 1038 names on 
the roll and an average attendance of 766. The cost amounted to 
£677 (Rs, 6770), the whole of which was paid from local funds. 
Of the twenty-one schools one is an anglo-vernacular school at 
Mudhol, four are K&narese, fourteen Ivanarese and Mardthi, one 
a girls school, and one a night school. For these schools, sixteen 
school-houses have been built at a cost of £5942 (Rs. 59,420) and 
five rest-houses and temples repaired at a cost of £350 (Rs. 3500) 
to serve as schools. Mudhol has one library with ninety-three 
subscribers and a yearly subscription of £24 (Rs. 240). 

The chief diseases are fevers, intestinal worms, skin diseases, 
ophthalmia, respiratory affections, and ulcers. Cholera and small-pox 
sometimes break out. In 1878 cholera prevailed from January to 
May and caused 290 deaths. In 1882 cholera again broke in May 
and continued till the end of June. Fifty-seven persons were 
attacked, of whom thirty-three or fifty-seven per cent died. Mudhol 
has one dispensary which was opened in 1872. During the year 
1882-83 seventeen in and 7207 out-patients were treated. During 
the five years ending July ,^882, the total number of deaths was 
returned as 6398, giving a yearly average of 1279 or 2*5 per cent 
of the total population. During the same period the total number 
of births was returned as 4512, giving a yearly average of 902 or 
1*8 per cent of the total population. 1 

The chief places are Mudhol and Mahdlingpur. Mudhol, the 
capital of the State, with 7148 people, lies on the left bank of the 
Ghatprabha, about twelve miles south of Jamkhandi and eighteen 
north-west of Kaladgi, It had a wall all around, of which a part 
still exists. Outside the wall is a market or peth with shops of the 
Lingayat, Gujar&t, and Marwar Yanis. Here a market is held 
on every Friday, which opens at noon and closes at sunset. 
Besides from the river, the water-supply for drinking is drawn 
from wells and two ponds which lie north-west of the town. 
The water from the ponds is brought by an aqueduct into two 
reservoirs built in front of the Rim temple. The reservoirs are 
about 1850 feet from the ponds. Besides these, there are two 
more ponds, the Mahirrav and the Siddheshvar which are used 
for bathing, washing clothes/ and watering cattle. Mudhol has 
had a municipality for the last fifteen years, which has made good 
roads throughout the town with side gutters and built public latrines. 
It has the offices of the hdrbhdri and the nydyddhish , a dispensary, 
a jail, a post office, a library, five rest-houses or dharmshdlds , a,nd five 
schools. Of the five schools one is anglo-vernacular, two Marathi, 



1 The death retans are believed to be fairly correct and the birth returns to be 
incomplete. 
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’one a girls school, and one a night school. The vdda or old Pbacbs, 
residence of the Chief is in the centre of the town and like all other 
houses is flatroofed. 

Mahalingpur, a trading town, with 6651 people, lies twelve miles MaMtingpur* 
north-west of Mudhol at the foot of a small hill. The town is 
named after the temple of Mahdlingeshvar which stands on the top 
of the hill. About one-third of the people are Lingayat Yanis or 
traders. Mah&lingpur is the largest trading town in the State, and 
has a name for its khans or bodicecloths, which find a market even 
in Poona, Sholapur, and Bombay. There are about 700 looms for 
weaving cloth. A market is held on every Tuesday. Mahalingpur 
has a municipality, a police post, a post office, two rest-houses, a 
Mar&thi school and a State vada, and a bungalow. A yearly fair 
is held in honour of the god Mahalingeshvar, on the bright tenth 
of Bhddrapad in September- October. The fair lasts six days and 
is attended by about 10,000 people. The charges of the fair are 
met from a State allowance of £42 4 s, (Rs. 422), which is spent by 
the panch or leading Lingdyats of the town under the supervision 
of a State official. 

The Chief of Mudhol belongs to the Bhonsla- Ghorpada family. History 
which, like most Maratha families of distinction, claims to be of 
Rajput or Kshattriya origin. The original name was Bhonsla, and 
tradition has it that the Mudholkar is descended from a common 
ancestor with the great Shiva ji. This name however has been 
almost entirely superseded by the seeled designation, which is said to 
have been acquired by one of the family who managed to scale a • 
fort, previously deemed impregnable, by fastening a cord round the 
body of a ghorpad or iguana. There are two branches of the great 
Ghorpada family, the Sathkas and the Nauk&s, to the former of 
which the Mudhol Chief belongs, while the other division is repre- 
sented by the Sendpati of Kapsi in Kolhapur, and others, among 
whom was the Mur&rrav of Gutti, who played such a prominent part 
in the Madras Presidency in the last century. 

All that is authentically known of the history of the Mudhol 
family is that it held a high position at the Court of Bijapur, from 
which it received the j&gir it still holds. One of the kings of the 
Adil Shahi dynasty is said further to have . conferred the title of 
Baja or, more correctly perhaps, R&je, which is still retained by the 
Mudhol chiefs, together with the privilege of using the morchah, 
and the dignity of exemption from the mujra or obeisance of a 
subject. 

The Mudhol j&gir is first mentioned in connection with the early 
history of Shiv&ji. When the latter commenced the work of laying 
the foundations of the Maratha empire and revolted against the 
Bijapur monarchy, Mahmud Adil Shah, the then king, resolved in 
1649 to checkmate the Maratha adventurer by making a hostage of 
his father Shahji. Accordingly orders were sent to Bdji Ghorpada 
of Mudhol, who was then serving in the Karnatak with Sh&hji, 
directing him to apprehend the latter. The Mudholkar thereupon 
invited his colleague to an entertainment, at which he treacherously 
seized his guest and sent him as a prisoner to Bij&pur. On 
b 589 — 50 
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History. his arrival there, Sh&hji was ordered to put a stop to his sons * 
rebellion and when he declared his inability to do so, urging that 
Shivaji was in rebellion against his own father as well as against the 
Bijapur State, the king, to use the words of Grant Duff, f enraged 
at his supposed contumacy, ordered him to be confined in a stone 
dungeon, the door of which was built up, except a small opening, and 
he was told that if within a certain period his son did not submit 
the aperture should be for ever closed/ 

This threat however was not carried into execution, owing to the 
powerful influence brought to bear by Shiv&ji, and Shahji was after a 
time released from his dungeon. He was however kept a prisoner 
at large for four years, at the expiration of which period he was allowed 
to go to his jdgir in the Karnatak. Before this permission was 
granted he was bound down by a solemn engagement not to molest 
the Mudholkar, with whom he was ordered to exchange hereditary 
rights and indms as a token of friendship. The exchange however 
was never made, and SMhji, immediately on being liberated, wrote 
to Shivdji, charging him by his filial relation to him to f punish Ba/ji 
Ghorpada of Mudhol/ This injunction was not forgotten, but events 
did not admit of its being acted upon till some ten years afterwards, 
in 1661, when Shivaji, watching his opportunity, swooped down 
from Vishalgad, though surrounded by hostile forces, and marched 
rapidly to Mudhol^ where he killed Bdji Ghorpada, after which he 
burnt the town and returned in triumph. 

B&ji was succeeded by his s#n Mdloji, who on the fall of Bijdpur 
in 1686 was confirmed in his possessions by Aurangzeb. But little is 
known of the history of the family for the next three generations till 
we come to M&loji's great-grandson who bore the same name. This 
chief, who is said to have lived sdlong as to have been contemporary 
with all the Peshwas from B41aji Vishvan&th to B&jirdv, played an 
active part in all that went on during his eventful life. He agreed 
to serve the Peshwa with a fixed quota of horse for his hereditary 
estate, and held considerable saranjdms besides during his lifetime. 
He served against the Maisur princes, against the British in the 
campaign which resulted in the convention of Vadgaon, against the 
Nizam in the battle of Kharda, and against Holkar, and bis long and 
active life came to an end in 1805. He was succeeded by his son 
N&r&yanr&v, who died in 1816, leaving three sons Govindr^v, 
Lakshmanrdv, and Venkatrdv. These three brothers were at Mudhol 
at the time of their father's death, and the eldest, Govindr&v, 
immediately claimed the succession. He was opposed however by 
Y enkatrav's mother, and the question was referred to Poona, whither 
the parties proceeded. The Peshwa passed no formal decision in the 
matter, but Venkatrdv's mother seems to have succeeded by 
bribery and intrigue in getting her son tacitly recognized as his 
father’s successor. Govindr&v was provided for by a command 
under Bapu Gokhle, and he and his second brother followed the 
fortunes of the Peshwa in the war with the British, which broke 
out in 1817. The elder of the two brothers was said to have been 
killed at the battle of Ash ta, and Lakshmanrdv, on the subversion 
of the Peshwa's dynasty, went to Baroda, where he took service 
with the G&ikwir. In this* way Venkatrav was left in possession 
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t>l Mudhol, and Mr. Elphin stone accordingly concluded an engage** 
ment with him as the jdgirddr* 1 

Some six or seven years after this, Mr. Elphinstone, who was 
then Governor of Bombay, was surprised to receive a communication 
purporting to be from GovindrAv, who was supposed to have been 
killed at the battle of Ashta. The winter asserted that he was the 
veritable Govindr&v, that he had been grounded in the battle but 
had concealed himself, and, after recovering from his wounds, had 
spent some years in visiting the sacred places in Hindustan . On 
an investigation being made into this claim there seemed at first 
grounds for believing that extraordinary as it was there was 
foundation for it, for Venkatrdv did not deny that this person 
might be his brother ; Govindrdv's wife was so assured of th© 
identity of the claimant with her husband that she went and lived 
with him, and many who had known Govindrav in liis youth were 
convinced that this was really the man. More careful enquiries 
however which were made during the following three years resulted 
in the conviction that the claimant was an impostor. 2 it was 
ascertained afterwards that he was a Gos&vi, whose remarkable 
resemblance to the deceased Govindrav had been remarked at 
Baroda by the latter's sister. 

Venkatrav died in 1856, leaving a son Balvantr&v, then thirteen 
years of age, during whose minority the estate \fas managed by a 
kdrbhdri appointed by Government and receiving his instructions 
direct from the Political Agent. Ma*w improvements were effected 
during this period and the debts were All paid off, so that when in 
1861 the young Chief was allowed to assume the administration he 
found his estate in good order, free from debt, and with a 
considerable balance in hand in the treasury. His tenure of power 
was but shortlived as he died in 1862, leaving two children, a girl 
who had been married a short time previously to a nephew of the 
Kolhapur Raja, who afterwards became by adoption Chief of K&gal, 
and an infant son, aged one year, named Vyankatrav. The 
widow claimed the administration of the estate during her son's 
minority, but Government ordered that the kdrbhdri and the munsif 
should mai^ge the estate, consulting the young Chiefs mother 
on all reasonable occasions and being guided as far as feasible 
by her wishes, but being held directly responsible to the political 
authorities. The usual beneficial results have followed this arrange- 
ment. The estate has been surveyed and assessed, considerable 
sums have been spent on public works, and much has been done 
to further the spread of education. Notwithstanding the expense 
of these measures a considerable surplus has accrued, which has 
been invested in Government securities. The young Chief on 
attaining majority in 1882, was put in charge of the State. 


1 The R&ja was hound by this engagement to furnish a quota of twenty horse. 
In 1848 however this service was commuted to an annual cash payment of Rs, 267 If. 

2 The proceedings and arguments used in the case, bear a curious similarity to 
the famous Tichborne case. For instance, one chief ground for deciding that the 
Mar&tha claimant was an impostor was that he was utterly unacquainted with 
K&narese, which Govindrav used to speak fluently. * 
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Description, RaTndurg, with an area of 140 square miles and forty-six villages 
lad in 3881 a population of 29,570 or 221 to tie square mile and 
in 1S82-83 a gross revenue of £17,576 (Rs. 1,75,760). The State, 
unlike the neighbouring Patvardhan states, is a compact country 
and lies between Dharwar and Bijapur. It is bounded on the 
north and west by the Tor^al cluster of Kolhapur, on the east by 
the Bad4mi sub-division of Bij&pur, and on the south by the lapsed 
state of Nargund which now forms part of the Navalgund sub- 
division of Dharwar. The aspect of the State is generally flat and 
treeless with slight undulations. The Malprahbha runs west to 
east through the State for about twenty-five miles and has sixteen 
villages bordering on it. Besides this, five streams run through 
the State. Of these the Hukeri coming from Madkavi in B&dami 
joins the Malprabha at Sangal; the Tupanihal coming from 
Parasgad runs by Hebbiil ; the Bennihal coming from Navalgund 
joins the Malprabha at Menasgi ; the Gadagnihal coming from 
Navalgund joins the Tapnihal at Hebbal ; and the Tolnihal coming 
from Navalgund joins the Bennihal at Osoti. The climate is 
generally hot and healthy. The rainfall at Ramdurg averages about 
twenty-two inches. 

People. Accordingto the 1 881 census the population was returned at 29,570 

against 38,031 in 1872, that is a loss of 8461 or 22*24 per cent which is 
chiefly due to the mortality and emigration during the 1876 famine. 
Of the 29,570 people in 188^14,576 or 49*29 per cent are males and 
14,994or 50*70percentfemales; 27,663or93*55per centHindus, 1903 
or 6*43 per cent Musalm&ns, and four Christians. The population is 
almost entirely Kanarese. The total number of houses was returned 
at 7350, of which 6640 were occupied and 910 unoccupied, giving 
fifty-two houses for each square mile and 4*59 persons for each 
house. There is one town Ramdurg with 6810 people. Of the 
villages six had less than 200 people, eleven between 200 and 500, 
fourteen between 500 and 1000, five between 1000 and 2000, and 
one between 3000 and 5000. 

Agriculture. The chief cultivating classes are Lingayats, Iforfithds, and 
Musalmdns. The bulk of the soil is black. The chief crops are 
gvdri, bdjri, rice, wheat, gram, and tur. 

Trade. Three roads pass through the State, the Ramdurg-Nargund for 

nine miles, the Bel gaum- KaMdgi by Panchgaon for 1J miles, and 
the Ramdurg-Belgaum for miles. Weekly markets are held on 
Sundays and Mondays at Ramdurg, on Fridays at Sareban, and on 
Tuesdays at Mavhal. The chief imports are groceries, cloth, gold, 
silver, silk, and timber, chiefly from Bombay, Bel gaum, Kumta, 
R&j&pur, and Hubli, The chief exports are grain, cotton, and cloth. 
Of these grain is sent to Belgaum, Dharwar, and Hubli and cotton 
to Kumta. Handwoven cloth, which was in 1883 woven of the 
estimated value of £18,000 (Rs. 1,80,000) goes to R&japur, Chiplun, 
Bagalkot, Hubli, and Shah&pur. 

The Land. The survey of the State has been completed. Before the survey 
settlement was introduced, the lands were resumed at the will of the 
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"Chief. Under the survey settlement land is not resumed except on 
failure to pay the rent. The revenue is collected by two instalments. 
The kharif or early instalment falls due in January and March and 
the rabi or late in February and April. 

Since 1878 the State has been under joint administration during 
the minority of the Chief. The Joint Administrators of whom one 
is appointed by Government and the ofher by the grandmother of 
the Chief , have the powers of a Sessions Judge and the State kdrbhdvi 
of a district magistrate. Civil suits are brought before a munsif who 
has powers to try suits up to £500 (Rs. 5000). Appeals against 
the munsif s decisions lie to the joint administrators who also decide 
original suits of more than £500 (Rs. 5000). The police force was 
fifty-nine strong, besides a few savdrs or horsemen. 

In 1883 the schools numbered nine with 591 names on the roll 
and the daily average attendance of 493. 

The State has one dispensary at Ramdurg. In 1882-83 the 
number of patients treated was 4299. During the year 999 
children were vaccinated. 

The only town of any size is Ramdurg with 6810 people. 

The forts of Ramdurg and Nargund which are said to have been 
built by Shivaji, were, at the time of the latter's death, in 
charge of a Brahman named Appaji Suru, They were taken by 
Aurangzeb's troops in 1692, but were recovered some fifteen years 
afterwards by the dexterity of a servant of Appaji, a Chitpdvan 
Brdhman named Rhmrav DadajiBhav^, whose posterity was destined 
to supersede that of his master. Appdji at first resumed charge 
himself, but as he grew older he left everything in the hands of 
Rdmrav, who, at his request, was formally invested with the charge 
of the two forts in question, and further received from the R&ja 
SambMji, grandson of Shivdji, the title of Pant Sachiv. 

In 1728 Appdji died, leaving an adopted son named Balvantrdv. 
Ramrav acted as guardian to the latter, but administered the 
saranjdm in his own name. He was assisted in this task by his 
nephew Dadaji whom he had summoned from the Konkan and who 
displayed great vigour and ability. Among the mams and grants 
bestowed upon DacMji for services rendered was the tarafoi Konnur 
which he received from the Naw&b of S4vanur, who retained 
however a third part of the revenue to which the Peshwas afterwards 
succeeded. By an order of Raja Sambhdji, dated 1734, the whole 
sarkdri-amal between the rivers Ghatprabha and Tungabhadra was 
assigned to Dad&ji. 

Some twelve years after the death T>£ Appaji, Rdmrav, accompanied 
by Ms son Yogir&v, went on a pilgrimage to Benares, during which 
he died. On Yogii4v's return he procured the assassination of his 
cousin D4d4ji, who had been left in charge of the State and would 
not give it up. This led to a feud between him and BMskar4v the 
murdered man's son, and BalvantrAv, Appaji 5 s heir, took advantage 
of the opportunity to recover his adoptive father's estates which, 
in 1758, were formally assigned to him, Yogirav and Bhaskarrav 
receiving personal sciran jams. The latter, however, made interest 
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■with the Peshwa Madhavrav Balldl, who made the estates over to 
them as a sanvasthdn saranjdm. Balvantrav received an allowance 
of £1200 (Rs. 12,000), in lieu of which his descendants, some thirty 
years after, managed to get possession of the town of Hebli, which 
is still held by the family. 

Of the two holders of the saranjdm Bhaskarrav, and after him his 
adopted son Venkatrdv, held the management, the other shareholder 
only receiving an allowance. In 1778 the estate came under Haidar 
Ali of Maisur, who exacted service on the same conditions as the 
Peshwa, but his son Tipu some years afterwards wished to impose 
further burdens. Yenkatrdv resisted, and in consequence Nargund 
was besieged by the Maisur troops. The place held out gallantly, 
and an army of observation being sent from Poona, Tipu agreed to 
relinquish his late demands if the fort were surrendered. No sooner 
however were the Maratha forces out of the way than he violated 
the articles of capitulation, and took Yenkatrdy and his family as 
prisoners to Maisur, where the unfortunate Chiefs daughter was 
placed in the Sultan’s seraglio. Eamrdv, the representative of the 
other branch of the family, managed to make his escape on this 
occasion. 

The operations of the allied armies under Lord Cornwallis against 
Seringapatam restored Venkatrav to liberty, and in 1791 a new 
sanacl was granted by the Peshwa, bestowing the estate on him and 
Ramrav. Through the influence of Parashurdm Bhdu Patvardhan 
the latter received Ramdurgyon this occasion as his appanage, but 
by far the largest portion of the estate was assigned to the other 
branch of the family. This arrangement lasted for some nineteen 
years, but in 1810 Ndrayanrav, the son of Rarnrdv, having interest 
with the Peshwa, claimed to share equally with Yenkatrav. This 
claim was admitted by Bajirav, who happening to be in the 
neighbourhood, himself put Ndrayanrdv in possession of his share 
and fixed the amount of the contingent to be furnished by each 
moiety of the estate which was thus regularly divided. 

When the war between the Peshwa and the English broke out 
the Ramdorg Chief had some troops with the former, but he soon 
joined General Munro, and consequently received Tnost liberal 
terms. The British Government gave up its claims to the 
contingent which Nardyanrdv had been bound to furnish to the 
Peshwa, and only called on him to pay annually £346 17s. 6d, 
(Rs. 3468|) in commutation of the rights in the Konnur jdgir, which 
the Peshwa had held. The other articles of the engagement were 
similar to the terms granted to the other chiefs in the Bombay 
Karnatak. * 

In 1827 Ndrdyanrav died leaving no male issue. The only 
collateral descendants of the founder of the family being the Nargund 
Chief and two sons, who were considered ineligible for adoption in 
consequence of being married, it was determined at first to resume 
the Rdmdurg estate. The widow of the deceased protested against 
this decision as did the Nargundkar, who claimed the reversion of 
the State to himself. At last, in 1829, it was ruled that Rddhdbai 
the widow should be fallowed to adopt, and should be recommended 
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to adopt HariharrAv, the youngest son of the Nargund Chiefs a hoy 
then fourteen years of age. This arrangement was most unpalatable 
to the lady, but at last she conformed to the wishes of Government, 
and after making careful provisions and stipulations for her own 
dignity and authority, adopted the lad, who received on the occasion 
the name of RamrAv. 

RddMbai seems to have been a lady; of remarkable force of 
character and considerable administrative ability. She managed 
her estate well, but she loved power too much to willingly delegate 
any portion of it to any one, especially to her adoptive son, with 
whom her relations were never cordial. Her treatment of him was 
such that he left Ramdurg in disgust some seven or eight years 
after his adoption, and went to Nargund, where he remained till, 
through the intervention of Government, a proper allowance was 
secured to him. The quarrels between him and Radhabai, however, 
continued till the death of the latter in 1857 put him in possession 
of the estate. 

Ramrdv assumed power at a most critical period, and his 
loyalty was severely tested. His half-brother Bhaskamiv, the 
Chief of Nargund, discontented at being refused permission to 
adopt, prepared to revolt against the British Government, and 
endeavoured to persuade the Ramdurgkar to join him. Ramrav 
not only refused, but informed Mr. Manson, the Political Agent in 
the Southern Maratha Country, of the correspondence, when the 
latter went to Ramdurg on his way to Nargund, in the hope of 
being able to dissuade the chief of * that place from his fatal 
purpose. At R&mrdv^s earnest request Mr. Manson gave up his 
intention of seeking an interview with BhaskarrAv at Nargund, 
but he unfortunately proceeded in Uiat direction with a small 
escort, and the Nargundkar, mistaking his intentions, attacked his 
camp on the night of the 29th May 1858, and murdered the 
unfortunate gentleman, taking back his head to Nargund as a 
trophy. JBhaskarrAv then openly raised the standard of revolt, but 
his fort was speedily taken and himself captured, after which he was 
hung at Belgaum and his estate confiscated. 

In the following year the Ramdurg Chief having no issue, 
prayed to be allowed to adopt, which request was granted by 
Government. He did not, however, avail himself of the permission 
till 1860, when he adopted a lad of about -fifteen years of age, the 
son of a collateral descendant of the Bhave family, residing in 
KolMpur, who on adoption received the name of Yogirav. The 
Chief received a sanad of adoption in 1862. 

Ramrav died in 1872 and was succeeded by his adopted son 
Yogirdv. YogirAv BApu Saheb was married in 1867 to the 
daughter of the Chief of SAngli. He died in 1878, leaving a minor 
son Yenkatrav. During the minority of the Chief the State is 
managed by joint hdrbhdris \ 


1 The historical section of the Patvardhan States and Mudhol and Etodurg is 
contributed by the late Colonel E. W. West, ^ 
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APPENDIX B. 


TREES.. 

The following is an alphabetically arranged list of principal trees found 
in the Kolhapur State : 

Ain Terminalia tomentosa is perhaps the commonest, most easily grown, 
and hardiest tree in the western forests. It grows to a considerable size 
and is much used in building and for field tools. Its deeply crooked bark 
is astringent and yields a black dye. Aruba Mangifera indica, the mango, 
though it occurs on all the western ranges, is not a very common forest 
tree, but especially in the west is found near every village. The wood is 
used by carpenters and the fruit is much eaten. Fine grafted Ratnagiri 
mangoes have lately been introduced but it is not yet known how they 
will thrive. Arjmi Terminalia arjuna is commonest in the west along the 
banks of rivers and hill streams. It grows to a great size and in many 
respects is considerecf as good as the black am. The wood is used both for 
building and for field tools. Asan Pterocarpus marsupium grows in most of 
the Sahyadri and other western hill reserves. It is a large wide-spreading 
tree and yields strong useful tinfoer. It stands water and is much used 
for the frames of wells. Its bark is a strong astringent and its leaves are 
eaten by cattle and are said to cure worms. Avia Phyllanthus emblica 
grows on the wooded plateaus or bdlts of the western hills. Its hard last- 
ing wood is used for boxes, for veneering, and for well rings as it does not 
decay under water. Its astringent bark is used in diarrhoea and its fruit 
is occasionally pickled or preserved in sugar. 

Bdblml Acacia arabiea is the most useful and the commonest tree in 
east Kolhapur. It grows rapidly and freely in black soil especially in 
clay deposits along river banks. Its wood, though seldom straight, is hard 
and is much used for building, for field tools, and for fuel. I'tsjmrk is used 
in tanning and yields a yellow dye. Its sap is a useful gum and during the 
hot season its pods are a valuable food for sheep and goats. Bahul 
Mxmusops elengi is a handsome garden free with very sweet smelling 
flowers and is seldom found hr the forests. The wood is used in building, 
the fruit is eaten, and from the flowers a scent is distilled. Banddm 
Lagerstnemia lanceolata is very handsome when full grown. It blossoms 
during the hot season. Its wood is light coloured straight and elastic and 
is ||sed mucfi for building. Bdhvcf Cassia fistula is common over almost 
all the western reserves but is seldom more than a shrub. Early in the 
hot weather it is covered with long pale yellow tassels like large tabur- 
ntim flowers. Its wood is used in building and for field tools. Its bark 
and roots yield a strong purgative. Beheda Terminalia bell eric a is very 
scarce but where found is used for all purposes, having the same qualities 
as the black am tree. Its fruit is used as a cure for cough. Bhcndi 
Thespesia populnca most occurs in gardens and on roadsides • it is rarely 
found in forests. It is a useful roadside tree, as it grows readily from 
cuttings. The hollow trunk is of little use but its straight shoots yield 
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rafters, which are much valued in house building. Bibva Semecarpus 
anacardium grows in many reserves both in the west and in the east. It 
is a middle-sized tree and has such bitter sap that it is seldom cut until it 
is dry. Its wood serves for minor uses and its pulpy fruit is a great 
favourite among all classes of natives. The nut is used for blistering and 
as a cure for worms. Bor Zizyphus jujuba is a garden tree, and when well 
matured yields close and even-grained wood,. Its bark is much used and 
its fruit is very popular. 

Chandcm Santalum album, the sandalwood tree, is found in a few of the 
Karvir and Bhudargad reserves as well as in Ajra and Bavda. Chinch 
Tamarindus indieus, the tamarind, grows to a large size in gardens and 
grass lands. It yields heavy firm timber, much used in building and 
making sugarcane crushers and oil mills. The acid pulp of the pods is 
used both as food and medicine and its half-roasted seed is a cure for 
dysentery. Okiva Bambusa amndinacea, the bamboo, grows almost every- 
where especially on the banks of streams and rivers, in ‘damp grounds, and 
in other cool places. The canes are used in roofing and for many pur- 
poses and are split for matting and basket-making. Its leaves are given 
to horses suffering from cold. 

1)1 banian Helicteres isora is common in the western forests though rare 
in the east. In suitable soil it grows to a moderate size. Its wood serves 
for cot frames, wheels, axe-handles, knives, pickaxes, grinding mills, and 
carpenter's tools. The leaves are eaten by cattle and the fruit by men. 

Hedu Kauclea cordifolia is irregularly distributed over several of the 
Sahyadri spurs. It grows to a great size and its timber, though of no 
great strength, is easily worked and lasts well if not exposed to the 
weather. 

Eirda Terminalia chebtila is common in almost all the forests of the 
Bhudargad, Panhala, and Gaclinglaj subdivisions and in the subordinate 
states of Bavda, Vishalgad, and Ajra. Its good yellowish brown timber is 
used for field tools and its fruit is highly valued for making ink and as a 
dye. The fruit, the myrobalan of commerce, is one of the chief forest 
exports. In 1881-82 the crop amounted to 1330 khandis and yielded the 
State a revenue of £4500 (Rs. 45,000). 

Jdmbhnl Eugenia jambolana grows freely where there is a good supply 
of water. Its timber is fine, hard, and closegrained. As it does not rot 
in water, it if much used for lining wells and watercourses. There are 
some fine jdmbhnl groves along the banks of the river Ambardi near the 
village of Man in the Mallatpur State, and on the flat ground near the foot 
of the western slope of the fort of Panhala. Its leaves and bark are 
astringent and its purple berries are a favourite food. 

Kaju Anacardium occidental© grows in the southern forests of Ajra and 
in the west on the Banda hills. It is a small tree with a very ornamental 
leaf. Its wood is not deemed of value, l>ut its fruit is eaten -faith relish 
and its bitter juice is used as a flux for soldering metals. Kttlamh Rauclea 
parvifolia is common in the wmst and grows to a considerable size. Its 
closegrained wood is used for planks and beams for the flooring and frames 
of houses. It is held in veneration by the Hindus as Krishna's 
favourite tree. Kokin grows to a considerable size and is found in most 
of the forest reserves. Its straight closegrained wood does not suffer from 
the attacks of insects and is used for building and other purposes. Kavath 
Feronia elephantum, the woodapple, is common in gardens. Its wood is 
white, hard, and finegrained and is used both for building and for orna- 
mental carving. The pulp of the fruit with sugar and water is an excel- 
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Appendix B. lent cooling drink. Khair Acacia catechu occurs in few places and is 

Trees. stunted and weak. Its very strong wood is considered more lasting even 

than teak. Kinjal Terminalia panieulata common all over the western 
reserves grows to a large size and yields good timber. Koshimb Schli- 
chera trijuga grows in several of the western reserves. Its heavy hard 
wood is applied to many building and field purposes, as well as for rollers 
in sugarcane mills, for pestles, and for cartwheel spokes. Kuclda 
Strychnos nux-vomica, the vomit nut, is a middle-sized tree and yields 
hard and durable wood, which is used for several purposes. The very 
bitter root is used in intermittent fevers and venomous bites. The seeds 
have intoxicating properties. Kumbha Oareya arborea grows in many of 
the SahyMri forests. Its timber is not very heavy but takes a good 
polish and is well veined. It is used for building and other ordinary 
purposes. Its bark yields a coarse bub useful cordage, 

Ndndhonddm Lagerstrsemia parvifolia is plentiful in the western 
forest ranges. It “grows to a considerable size and yields closegrained, 
straight, elastic wood, which is used in building and for many ordinary 
purposes. Ndndruk Ficus retusa is not common in the western forests. 
It is much liked for roadsides as it is easily grown from cuttings. It is 
pleasant to look at and gives a thick shade. Its wood serves for several 
minor purposes. Nimb Azadirachta indica is rare in the western forests. 
It grows freely in black soils, gardens, and enclosures and along the edges 
of fields. It yields a fine highly valued wood and its bitter bark leaves 
and roots are muehmsed as medicine. 

Palas Butea froudosa thrives in the forests as well as near villages. 
The wood is not valued but its leaves are much used by Hindus as food 
platters. Its gay scarlet blossoms brighten the forest in the early hot 
weather. Its seeds are a cure for worms. Phanas Artocarpus integrifolia, 
the jack tree, though rare as a wild tree, is scattered over all the western hills 
and is common in the village grovesnn the west. The fruit is much valued 
and the timber is very useful to carpenters. Pimpal Ficus religiosa is 
common in all parts of Kolhapur. It is much venerated by Hindus and is 
often planted near temples, houses, and other buildings. Its wood is light 
and of no use except as fuel. 

Kilnphanas Artocarpus hirsuta is found in the south-west of Kolhapur 
and in the Ohandel reserves of Vishdlgad. The tree grows to a large size 
and yields good timber, which is mostly used in housebuilding. 

Sdgvdn Tectona grandis, the teak, is found on the SahyMri slopes but 
except in a few places in Panhila, Bhudargad, and B&vda it seldom grows 
to any size. Its timber is used only for rafters. Shindi Phoenix sylvestris, 
the wild date palm, grows along the banks of streams, rivers, and water • 
courses. Its unfermented or partly fermented juice is drunk by the lower 
class Hindus. Its leaves are plaited into mats and baskets. Shisav 
Dalbergia sisu, the black wood tree, occasionally occurs on the higher slopes 
of the SahyMri hills. Shiv an Glnelina arborea occasionally occurs in the 
Bhudargad and other forests. When full grown it yields excellent timber. 
Bonehdpha Miehelia ehampaca is grown in gardens and enclosures. Its 
handsome mottled timber is used in building, but it is chiefly valued for 
its fragrant yellow flowers. 

Umhar Ficus glomerata, both a forest and a garden tree, yields straight 
grained timber which weathers well and is much used for the doors of 
native houses. Its fruit is eaten by the poor and its roots yield a medici- 
nal extract. -b-KlA,-' 

Vat or lad Ficus indica, the banyan, is one of the best roadside trees, 
cuttings, if watered and in good soil, growing to a magnificent size. Its 
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wood serves as fuel Vehela found in several forest reserves, grows to a 
considerable size and yields light timber. 

The following trees are also cultivated in irrigated lands : Ananas 
Ananas sativus, pineapple ; dalimh Punica granatum, pomegranate ; hcl 
Musa sapientum, plantain ; limbu Citrus acida, lime ; mahdlung Citrus 
medica, citron ; ndral mad Cocos nucifera, the cocoa palm ; papanas Citrus 
decumana, pomelo or shaddock ; pern Psidium pomiferum, guava ; rdmphal 
Anona reticulata, bullock’s heart ; and sitdplial Anona squamosa, custard 
apple. 

The following list gives the names of the chief healing plants found in 
Kolhapur : 

A dids a Justicia adhenatoda is found everywhere. The leaves are a 
useful emetic. Agasta ZEschynomene grandiflora is found everywhere. Its 
bark is a bitter tonic. Aghdda Achyranthes aspera is found everywhere. 
An infusion of the root is a mild astringent in bowel complaints. Ajavla 
Oeymum pilosum is found in almost all forests. The Sark is useful in 
dressing wounds. Ahdshvel Iponuea quamoclit is found in the forest. 
It is used to dress ulcers and as a cure for sore-eyes. Akkalkddha 
Anthemis pyre thrum is found in the gardens. It is a strong stimulant. 
Ale Zinziber officinalis, ginger, is grown in gardens. It is used in dropsy. 
Amba Mangifera indiea is found everywhere. Its kernel is an astrin- 
gent in piles. Arjim Terminalia arjuna is found on the Sahyadri 
range. The bark is used as a tonic and externally as a vulnerary. As an 
Pterocarpus marsupium is found on the Sahyadri hills. *Tlie bark is highly 
astringent. Ashok Saraca indiea is found in the plain east. The bark 
is used in diseases of the womb, Avala Phyllanthus emblica is found 
everywhere in the district. The fruit is insed in fevers diarrhoea and 
bilious complaints. JBdbhul Acacia arabica grows in the plain country. 
The bark is used as a tonic and astringent. Baddm Prunus amygdalus, the 
almond, is planted in gardens and is use<i as a tonic. Badishep Anethum 
foeniculum is sown in fields. The fruit and root are given to children 
suffering from dysentery. Bdhva Cassia fistula is found on the Sahya- 
dri range and is an agreeable laxative. 'Babul Mimusops elengi is found 
everywhere in the district and possesses tonic and astringent properties. 
Bala Pavonia odorata, of four varieties, is found in gardens. The root is 
astringent and tonic. Bdlantshep Anethum sowa is grown in .fields 
and is used in rheumatism. Bdvchi Psoralea corylifolia is found in 
wastelands. <The seeds are used as a cure for skin diseases, Beheda 
Terminalia bellerica is found on the Sahyadri range. The pericarp is 
used in powder in expectorant electuaries, Bel ZEgle marmelos is found 
everywhere. The fruit is used in diarrhoea and dysentery. Bkdrangi 
Clarodendron serratum is found on the borders of fields. The root is a cure 
for fever, Bhobar Oordia myxa is found everywhere. The bark is a 
mild astringent. Bhopla Cucurbita hispida, the gourd, is sown near home- 
steads, The unhusked seeds are eaten yith sugar in cases of tapeworm. 
Bhuikohh Convolvulus paniculatus is found in the Konkan. The root is 
used in gonorrhoea. Bihva Semecarpus anacardium is found on the Sahyadri 
range. The root is used as a vesicant and a counter irritant. It is used 
in dyspepsia and piles. Bobhdda Ficus scabriuscula is found everywhere 
in the district. The bark is used for curing white leprosy, Bor Zizvphus 
jujuba is found in forests. The root is a cure for nausea. Brahmi 
Hydrocotylea asiatica is found in watercourses. The plant has diuretic 
properties. ChdkJivat Chenopodium viride grows wild. The leaves are 
used as a cure for worms and bile. Cliandayi Santalum album, sandal, is 
rarely found in gardens. The wood is useful in biliousness vomiting and 
b 569-52 
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fever. C kapha Michelia champaca is found everywhere. The bark is 
used as an aromatic bitter. It has many varieties. Chdr Buchanania 
latifolia is found in the Konkan. The fruit is used in bilious cases. 
Chibud is planted in water lands. The seeds produce cough and 
•cold. Chikcmmul Sida cordifolia grows everywhere. The root possesses 
mucilaginous properties. Chinch Tamarindus indicus is found in fields. 
The pulp has excellent antiscorbutic properties* Chitrak Plumbago 
zeylanica is found in the Konkan. The root is a cure for dyspeysia. 
Chuka Rurnex vesicarius is grown in watered lands. It is cooling and astrin- 
gent. Dagadplml Parmelia caperata grows in rainy weather on stones. 
It is chiefly used as a perfume. Bdlirnb Punica granatum is grown in 
gardens. The flowers and the bark of the root are astringent. JDarbh 
Poa cynosuroides, mol Saccharum munja, and devnal Arundo libiahs, are 
found on the banks of rivers. A decoction from the roots of these 
three plants is used as a diuretic. Davna Artemisia abrotanum is 
grown in gardens |ind used as a cure for headache. Bevddngri Yangueria 
spinosa (?) causes sickness. Devkdpus Gossypium religiosum, the holy 
cotton, is grown in gardens. The unripe capsule soaked in opium is a 
cure for dysentery. Dhaman Helicteres isora is found on the Sahy&dri 
hills. It is used as a tonic in bilious affections. Dhamdsa TIedysarum 
alhagi is found in the plain east. It is u^ed as a bitter and astrin- 
gent. J)hane Ooriandrum sativum is grown in fields. The seed 
is a carminative. Bhdvda Anogeissus latifolius is found in the Sahyadri 
crests. The bark is used in colds, bile, and consumption. Dhdijti 
Grislea tomentosa*is found in the western hills. The flowers are a 
stimulant. Dhotra Argemone mexicana is found everywhere. The 
seed is an emetic. Dodka Cucumis acutangulus is used as an aperient. 
Dorli Solatium indicum is foiled in fields over almost all of the Kolhapur 
State. The root is used in fevers, worms, and colic. Drdksh Yitis vini- 
fera, the grape, is grown in gardens. The dried fruit is used as a laxative. 
Dudhvel Hemidesmus indicu^ country sarsaparilla, has in its 
root an excellent substitute for sarsaparilla which is much used in 
rheumatism and boils, JDupdri Pentapetes phoenicea is planted in gardens. 
The leaves are a stimulant. Durva Cynodon dactylon is found every- 
where. It is acidulous and used to check nausea. Brand Ricinus com* 
munis, the castor plant, is found all over the State. All parts of the plant 
are used as purgatives. Gela Itanclia dumetorum is found in the Konkan. 
The fruit acts as an emetic. Ghol Portulaca oleracea grows wild. Its 
juice is used in gonorrhoea. Ghosdle Luffa pentandra i£ grown near 
homesteads. The leaves and fruit are useful in fever. Gokarna Aletris hya- 
cinthoides is grown in gardens. The root is used as a laxative for children 
and the seeds as a purgative., Gulvel Cordifolinus cocculus is found in the 
forests. Its starch or satva is considered a useful stomachic. Gunja Abrus 
precatorius is found everywhere. It is used in gonorrhoea. Iltdad 
Curcuma longa, turmeric, of three varieties, is grown in gardens ; it is a 
cordial and stomachic, Ilaliv Lepedum sativum is used for purifying the 
blood, Hinganbet Balanites segyptiaea is found in the plain parts of the 
State ; the fruit has emetic and purgative properties. Hirda Terminalia 
chebula is found on the SahyMri range ; the fruit possesses purgative 
properties. Isband Donosonia inerimis is used in charms against witchcraft. 
J di Jasminurn auriculatum, malati J asminum grandiflorum, and kund J asrni- 
num pubescens are planted in gardens. Jdmbhul Syzigiuin jambolanum is 
found everywhere. A decoction of the bark is used in chronic dysentery, 
J as v and Hibiscus inclicus is grown in gardens; the leaves are used in mild 
cases of gonorrhoea. Jaidmdvshi Yaleriana jatamansi is found near 
streams. The root is a stimulant. Jeshthmadh Glycirrhiza glabra 
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is’ a useful demulcent root. Jhdmbm Citrus acida is grown in gardens. 
The juice makes a cooling drink and is useful in cases of indigestion. Eadu ~ 
padval Triehosanthes anguina in found in the forests. The plant and 
fruit are used as a cathartic. Edkadshmgi Rhos kakrashingi : the galls have 
astringent and tonic properties. Edkjangha Leea hirta is found in 
the Konkan. It is used for cough and fever. Kalamb Nauclea parvifolia 
is found below the Saliyadris. The bark is used in bilious complaints. 
Kalmgad Cucurbita eitrullus, the watermelon? is grown in watered land. 
The seeds are cooling and diuretic. Kdndci Allium cepa, onion, is. grown 
in watered land. The juice is used for earache and the seeds are demulcent, 
Ednchan Bauhinia variegata, of two varieties, is found everywhere. The 
bark is used in skin diseases. Kdngom Solanum nigrum grows wild in 
fields. The berry is considered a tonic and useful in heart disease, E anker 
Nerium oclorum is planted in gardens. The root is used as a cure for 
colic. Kavandal Triehosanthes palmata is found in the open east. The 
fruit is used as a fumigatory in purulent discharges from the nose. Earanj 
Pongamia glabra. The decoction of the leaves is used in cases of 
rheumatic pains. Ear da Carthamus tinctorius is grown in fields. The 
seeds are laxative. Kdrli Momordica eharantiea is grown in fields. The 
seed is a cure for worms. Karmrang Averrhoa carambola is found in 
most forests. The fruit is cooling in fever. Karvand Carissa carandus 
is common in the forests. The berries are useful in minor bilious com- 
plaints, Kdsh Saccharum spontaneum is found on the banks of rivers. The 
root is useful in cases of biliousness. Eavaskuili Dolichos pruriens is 
found in the forest. The seeds are nourishing., Kavatik Feronia elephan- 
tum, the woodapple, is found in the plain country. The unripe fruit is 
astringent and used with other medicines in dysentery. Eavli Anodendron. 
paniculatum is found in the hilly parts of the State. Eel Musa sapientum, 
the plantain, is found everywhere. The juice is highly astringent and is 
used to stop bleeding. EetJci Pandanus odoratissimus is grown on stream 
banks and in marshy grounds. The &our is used for cough. Ekad- 
ydndg Oioreosa superba is found in the Konkan. The root is a tonic 
and alterative. Ehair Acacia catechu is found on the Sahyadri range. 
It is of two varieties and its bark has astringent properties. Kira/it 
G-entiana eherayta is found in the hilly west. It is a bitter tonic. Eohla 
Cucurbita melopepo, the pumpion gourd, is grown in watered lands. It 
is considered a tonic. Eolshinda Asteracantha longifolia is found in water- 
courses. The seed called tdlimkkdna is valued as a tonic. Ear ant i y of four 
varieties, is fomnd in gardens. The leaves are used for itch, to counteract 
poison, and as a cure for coughs. Eerie Vernomia anthelmentic is, 
grown in fields. It is used as a cure for itches. Euchla Strychnos nux- 
vomica, the vomit nut, is found in the Konkan, It is used in cases where 
strychnine is useful. Kuda Echites anticfysenterica is found in the 
Konkan and the hilly parts of Kolhapur. The bark and seeds are a tonic 
and febrifuge, Entki Helleborus niger is found above the Sahyadris. 
The juice is used in dysentery, Euvarphod Aloe perfoliata • is found, 
everywhere. The succulent pulp of the leaf is used as a poultice for boils. 
Ldjdlu Mimosa sensitiva is found in fields. A decoction from the roots, 
is used in cases of gravel. Lasun Allium sativum is grown in gardens. 
It is used as a cure for colic, Limbu Citrus limonum is grown in 
gardens. The juice is cooling in fever, the rind is a stimulant, Mahdlung 
Citrus medica is grown in gardens. The fruit is used as an ^ aromatic 
bitter, Mdka Eclipta prostrata is found in water channels. It is applied 
externally as a cure for scorpion bites. Manjishta Bufeia munjith is found 
in the open east. The root has alterative properties. Marva Artemisia 
indica is planted in gardens and is used as an aromatic tonic. MiUh 
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Amaranthus tristes is grown in garden lands. The leaves are a condiment. 
Methi Trigonella foenugrsecum is grown in fields. The seed is a tonic. 
Mirvel Piper nigrum is found in the Konkan. The fruit is a carminative 
and stomachic. Moha Bassia latifolia is found on the Sahyadris. The 
bark is used as a medicine and the flowers make a spirit. Morshenda 
Csesalpinia pulcherrima is found in the Konkan and is used in dysentery. 
Mulct Raphanus sativus is grown in gardens. The leaves and roots are 
used as a cure for buboes. Mundi Bphceranthus indicus is found 
everywhere. It is used as a cure for swollen glands. Muradsheng Helic- 
teres isora is used as a fomentation in rheumatism. Ndgarmotha 
Cyperus pertenus is common in the fields. The root is used as a tonic. 
Natal Cocos nueifera, the cocoa palm, is found in the Konkan. The water 
of the unripe nut is used in urinary disorders. Nigdi Vitex trifolia is 
found everywhere. The leaves have discutient propeities. Nimb Azadi- 
raehta indica is found everywhere in the State. It is of three varieties 
and its fruit is useful in leprosy. Nivchmg Cactus indicus, of many 
varieties, is found everywhere. The juice is a strong purgative. Ova 
Ptychotis ajowan is sown in gardens. The seed is stimulating. P tidal- 
•mul Heterophragma chelonivides is found on the Sahyadri hills. The 
root is used as a cooling drink in fever. Palas Butea frondosa is found 
everywhere. The flowers boiled in water are used for warm fomentation to 
the hypogastric region in retention of urine. Pan Piper betel, the betel 
vine, is grown in watered lands. The leaves are useful as an aromatic and 
astringent. Pdthri Elaphantophus scaber is found in the western uplands. 
It is used in cocfoing and as a medicine in fever. Phctnas Artocarpus 
integrifolia, the jack tree, is found near homesteads and gardens. The bark 
is used as an antidote for bile. Peru Pesidium guava, the guava, is grown 
in gardens and is supposed to cure biliousness. Pimpal Ficus religiosa is 
found everywhere in the State. It is of two varieties. The infusion of 
the bark is given in scabs. Pimpli Piper longus is found in the Konkan. 
The fruit and the stem have* aromatic properties. Pimpri Hibiscus 
populneoides is found everywhere in the State. The bark is used for 
coughs, cold, and bile. Pithvcm Hedysarum lagopodioides is found in the 
Konkan. It is a tonic and a cure for colds. Pittapdpda Fumaria parviflora, 
of four varieties, is found in the western uplands. It is a tonic and 
alterative. Baktarodha Suretunia febrifuga is found on the Sahyadri 
hills. The bark is used as a tonic. Mdnmug and Bdnudid are found 
in the forest. The root leaves and fruit of both are used in 
gonorrhoea. Eingni Solanum jacquini is found in ^fields. It is 
an expectorant and the root is a diuretic. Bitha Sapindus emar- 
ginatus is found in the forest and used as an emetic. Bosegavat 
Andropogon calamus occurs occasionally in gardens. The root and oil 
are used for rheumatic pains. Bui Calotropis gigantea, of four varieties, 
is found every where. The juice is used in syphilis. Sdg Tectona grandis 
is found on the Sahyildri hill. The seeds are used as a diuretic and the 
wood is useful to subdue inflammation caused by the marking-nut. Sdlvan 
Desmodium gangeticum is found in the Konkan. It is used in fever cases. 
Sapkedmmali Curculigo alba, and Dukarkand grow during the rains 
in the SahyMri hills. The bulbous roots of both plants are used as 
a tonic. Bardie Reullia longifolia is found in the forest. The fruit leaves 
and root are used in gonorrhoea. Sdtvin Alstonia scholaris is found in 
the forests. The bark is a powerful tonic in bowel complaints. Sdvar 
Bombax malabaricum is found everywhere : the bark is a cure for syphilis 
and the juice is called mochms. Shatdvari Asparagus racemosus is 
found everywhere but chiefly in the Konkan, Shmni Mimosa suma is 
found everywhere ; the fruit and flowers are used in cough. Shcvga 
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Moringa pterygosperma is found everywhere. A decoction of the root 
hark is given in cases of stone. Shikekai Acacia concinna is found in the 
forests. The fruit is used as a purgative. Shims Albizzia lebbek is 
found in the forests on the Bahyddri range. The dowers are applied to boils 
and swellings and the leaves are useful in ophthalmia. Shisav Dalbergia 
sisu is found on the Sahyadri hills. It is used in aborting. Shvmn 
Gmelina arborea is found on the Sahyadri hills. Its decoction is used in 
bilious fevers. Stipdri Areca catechu, the betel palm, is found in the Konkan. 
The nut possesses astringent properties. Surcm Amorphophallus campanu- 
latus, elephant’s foot, is found on the Sahyadri hills. The tuber is a cure for 
haemorrhoids. Tdkla Cassia tora is found in the plain east. The seeds and 
leaves cure itchy eruption, Tdlimklidna Asteraeantha longifolius, the seed 
is a tonic and diuretic used in gonorrhoea. Tamdlpatra Lauras cassia is found 
on the Sahyadri hills. The leaves are used as a spice. Tdndulja Amaranthus 
oleraceus is grown on uplands. It is used as an antidote against poison, 
Tarvad Cassia auriculata is found in the western uplands. The bark is used 
as an astringent and tonic, Tetu-mul Calosanthcs inclica is found on the 
Sahyadri hills. It is a bitter tonic and stomachic. Tivas Dalbergia 
ougeinensis is found on the borders of the Sahyadris. The bark is used as a 
medicine for leprosy and gonorrhoea. Tondli Bryonia grandis is planted near 
homesteads. The leaves and roots are used as a cure for buboes. Tufas 
Ocyinum sanctum is found everywhere. The juice of the leaves mixed with 
limejuice is a cure for ringworm, Tumba Lcucus cephalotis is found in the 
western uplands. It is a mild stimulant. Tut Moras indica, the mulberry, is 
grown in gardens ; the berries are a cure for biliousness. €7 mbar Ficus gl omerata 
is found everywhere in the State. The bark has astringent properties and 
used for gargles. Undin Calophyllum inophyllum is found in nine of the vil- 
lages west of the Sahyadris. The bark is *ised in colds and leprosy. Unhdli 
Tephrosia purpurea is found in the plain east. The plant is taken inter- 
nally as a bloodpurifier. Uparsdl Iehnocorpus fruteseens is found in the 
forests. The roots are useful in skin diseases. Us Saccharum oflicinarum, 
the sugarcane, is grown in watered lands. The root is demulcent, Vdkheri - 
che bhdt Ceesalpinia digyna is found on the Sahyadris. The root is a strong 
astringent. Veda Andropogon murieatum is found near streams. The 
root is an aromatic tonic. Vdluk Cucumis sativus is grown in gardens. 
The seed is used as a cooling diuretic. Vdngi Solanum melongena, brinjai, 
grows in gardens. The fruit is a good tonic. Vdnjhkartoli Momordica dioica 
grows on uplands. The root is used in hemorrhoids. Vardhdra Rearea 
santatoides* grows in wells. The stem is used as a bitter tonic and in 
diabetes. Vasu Boerhaavia diffusa is found in the plain east. It has 
slight laxative properties. Vat or Vad Ficus indica, the banyan, is found 
everywhere. The bark is used as a medicine in cases of cough and bile. 
Vdvding Embelia rives is found in the Konkan. The berries are a cure 
for worms. Vekhand Acorus calamus, of two varieties, grown in gardens. 
It is used in bowel complaints. Velpddal Hetrophragma chelonioides is 
found in the Konkan. The infusion from the root is a cooling drink in 
fever. Vein Bambusa arundinacea, the bamboo, is found everywhere. The 
silicious concretion found in the joints of the female bamboo, called 
vanshdochan, is useful incases of cough, consumption, and, fever. Vet 
Calamus rudentium. The rattan brayed in cold water is applied to mice 
bites. Vishnnhrdnt is found on the uplands. It is used for worms and to 
cure wounds. 
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MARATHA surnames. 

The following is an alphabetical list of Maritha surnames 1 ; 

Aclkare, Adsul, Xglive Ahererav, Alpite, Antrile, Anvale, Archale* 
Asve, Avalkar, Avtade ; Bibar, Bid, Badad, Bidal, Bagal, Bakar, Bande, 
Barage, Barangule, Bite, Bavchikar, Bivdhankar, Bavle, Bedge, Belande, 
Bhadirge, Bhagat, Bhikad, Bhame, Bhipkar, Bhitmire, Bhilare, Bhingari, 
Bhiungde, Bhuikar, Bhogay,? Bhoite, Bhoj, Bhonsle, Bhor, Bhujbal, 
Bhujvar, Bichire, Bichukle, Binikar, Birimne, Bitle, Bode, Bogar, Bokde, 
Boride, Bote, Burse; Chilkhe, Chapte, Chaudhare, Chavat, Chavhan, 
Chende, Ohhatre, Ohikhle, Ohitruk ; Dibhade, Didhmode, Diingde, Dalvi, 
Damde, Dandvate, Daphle, Dasile, Dengde, Devkar, Dhage, Dhiigunde, 
Dhamdhere, Dhanavde, Dhapupse, Dhatav, Dhiugde, Dhemre, Dhenkne, 
I)here, Dhopre, Dhulap, Dhumil, Dinde, Divthankar, Dodphade, Dongre, 
Dubai, Dumbre; Gaikvad, Gijre, Garad, Garje, Gavas, Gavli, Gavsekar, 
Gele, Ghadshi, Ghiil, Ghirge, Ghitge, Ghodke, Gholap, Ghongane, Ghonge, 
Ghorpade, Ghugre, Ghule, Ghure, Ghutugde, Gidde, Gije, Gojare, Gore, 
Gujal, Gujar, Gunjil ; Hagvane, Hajire, Hande, Hirnne, Hinge, Hitape, 
Hotale ; Ichu, Igralkar, Indulkar, Ingle, Ingvale, Ipare; Jadhav, Jagdale, 
Jagtip, Jamdide, Jamedir, Jartare, Jatipate, Jhambre, Jinjurte, Jitvade- 
kar, Joshi, Jugdar, Juvekar; Kabade, Kachre, Kadam, Kakde, Kile, 
Kimble, Kamekar, Karate, Kandar, Kandvi, Kank, Kansare, Kanse, 
Karle, Karpe, Karvalkar, Kishid, Kate, Kithkar, Kithvate, Kavde 
Kernbde, Kesarkar, Kesre, Khabkar, Khade, Khair, Khakre, Khale, 
Khilvate, Khandiglc, Khandekar, Khinvilkar, Kharide, Khardekar, 
Khare, Khedar, Khirsagar, Khodke, Khokde, Khole, Khopkar, Kliule, 
Kirat, Kirdatta, Kirtekar, Kodag, Kodge. Kokate, Kolse, Kolte, Kore ; 
Lid, Laghite, Ligvankar, LaJire, Lakde, Linde, Landge, Litvade, 
Livand, Lavite, Lombte, Londhe, Lugde, Lungse ; Magar, Mahidik, 
Mahingure, Milusre, Mandavkar, Mandgule, Mandlik, Mindvekar, 
Mine, Manve, Marde, Mirekawi, Margale, Maske, Methe, Misal, 
Mohite, Mole, Morbale, More, Mudade, Mulik, Mundekar; Nidke, 
Nagtilak, Niik, Nalivde, Nalge, Nalhe, Nan-navre, Nitle, Navir,Nigvekar, 
Nikam, Nimbilkar, Niprul, Nitavde, Nogdand ; Pichundkar, Padalkar, 
Padiyir, Padvale, Pagham, Pilav, Palkar, Pimbre, Pindhre, Pandit, Pan- 
hale, Parab, Pitade, Pitankar, Pathide, Paule, Pavir, Piygan, Pendhiri, 
Phadtare, Phikde, Pharate, Phasalkar, Phavde, Pimpre, Pingle, Pisil, 
Pol, Pote, Povle, Punugad ; Radtonde, Rijgire, Rijmine, Bakte, Randive,, 
Bine, Ran-navre, Ransing, Rasil, Riut,Ravalde, Eavde, Rayj<%>, Redekar, 
Rendalkar, Rote ; Sable, Salgar, Salim, Salonkhe, Silvi, Single, Sanmukh, 
Sintlie, Sirang, Satal, Satile,Sitpute, Savant, Savishe, Seride, Shankar, 
Shatphale, Shede, Shelir, Shelke, Shevile, Shinde, Shipalkar, Shirasvade, 
Shirke, Shitole, Siste, Sole, Somase, Sonmule, Sonugde, Supal, Supekar, 
Survasi, Surya ; Tadsare, Takekar, Takvadekar, Tixnbde, Tanpure, Tate, 
Titugde, Tavre, Telvekar, Thamke, Thanekar, Thombre, Thopar, Thorit, 
Thorbolc, Tborvat, Tikade, Tikhe, Tingre, Tipye, Tivte, Todkar, Toraskar, 
Tore ; Uduge, Ukshikar, Undre, Upalkar, Upar ; Yadinge, Vidkar, Yigh, 
Yighmire, Yagre, Yaimde, Yalekar, Y^nire, Yinkde, Yirange, Yelvankar, 
Yichare, Vir ; Yidav, Yekre, Yevie. 

The common Maritha devahs or marriage guardians are dangadi and 
samudramarydda , creepers ; vat Ficus indica the banyan tree ; 
Pankanis fruit ; lotus, sun, and mmddr flowers ; kumbhdrkukda and 
peacock feathers ; pdnchpallvi or five kinds of leaves, andthe edge of a sword. 

1 From materials supplied by Bdv Siheb R&mehandra R&jdrdm, State Kdrbhdri, 
Miraj Junior, 
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SPIRIT POSSESSION. 

In Kolhapur a patient is believed to be possessed by an evil spirit if his 
eyes are bloodshot or bleared as if with drink, if he suffers from shooting 
pains, if he keeps crying or weeping, if he talks too much, does not speak 
for days or answers questions by abuse, if he refuses food for days or eats 
too much and yet feels hungry, if he lets his hair fall loose and sways 
his body to and fro, if he faints, suffers from cramps, or spits blood. 

The people of Kolhapur divide spirits into two classes, GJiarche Bind 
that is family or house spirit, and Bdherche Bhut that is outside spirit. 
The influence of a house or family spirit is confined to the house or 
family to which it belongs. It is generally the ghost of a member of 
the family who died with some unfulfilled desire. In appearance and 
character the ghost resembles the dead person. The leading outside 
spirits are ; Yetdl the ghost king ; Alvaniin a Hindu woman who died 
in childbed ; Asm the water fiend ; Brahma-pur nsh or Brahma Samandh 
the Brahman ghost ; Chandhdi the child convulser ; 9 Chudel the pregnant 
Musalman woman ; Elmakaltdi the mother of seven sons ; Phirangi the 
unquiet European ; Gim the ghost of a drowned Mlnir ; JaJchm a 
married Hindu woman who died with Some wish unfulfilled; Khavis 
the Musalman priest ; Kdlkwi the mother destruction ; Mluisola and 
Mhaishdsur the Buffalo spirit ; Mahdvir the great warrior ; Munja a 
threadgirt Brahman hoy ; Sara a Musalman ghost ; and Jhoting an 
uneasy low class Hindu. These spirits are believed to live on air, to 
dwell on trees, near ponds and wells, and at the meetings of rivers and 
roads. They are much given to wandering at night. When a traveller 
passes within its reach the spirit takes the form of a man, and suddenly 
changing to some ferocious animal terrifies its victim so that he is unable 
to offer any resistance to its attack . 1 Vetdl is the king of ghosts and 
spirits, His features and his body are like those of a man except that his 
hands and feet are turned back. His eyes are a tawny green, his hair 
stands on end, and he holds a cane in his right and a conch shell in his 
left hand. Vetdl lives on air. When he goes his rounds he is dressed 
in green and either sits in a litter or rides a horse. Some of hi 
spirits walk before and others walk after him, holding lighted torches 
and shouting . 2 Alvaniin is the ghost of a Hindu woman who died in 
childbed. The Asr&s are seven in number and look like Brahman women. 
Each wears a dress of a different colour.# They generally haunt rivers and 
ponds, and the person whom they attack runs towards water. They 
correspond to the Musalman paris. Brahma Samandh is the ghost of a 
married Brdhman, He is dressed in a loincloth, a shouldercloth, and a cap. 
He lives in empty houses, in places where the dead are burned, and on river 


1 Mai or Graham’s Statistical Report of Kolhdpur, 1854, 172. . . 

2 Vetdl and his troop seem to correspond with the German Helleqmn who m 
France is called the air-fighting spirit, in Spain the phi army, and xn England 
Arthur’s Hunt, Compare Grimm’s Teutonic Mythology, HI* 941 ■ 942. 
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banks. He seldom attacks people but when he does he is hard to shake 
off. Ghandki or Chandkdi , that is the fierce mother, is a low class Hindu 
guardian spirit who generally lives in marshes and attacks children between 
two and twelve years of age. When a child is attacked by Chanclkai’s 
convulsions the parents make an image of Chandkdi with earth taken 
from the two banks of a river, lay before it sandal-paste, redpowder, and 
flowers and throw the image into water. Chuclel is the ghost of a 
Musalman woman who has died in childbed. Elmakaltai, a Kdnarese 
word meaning the mother of seven sons, is a spirit peculiar to the city of 
Kolhapur. The present site of Kolhapur was once the abode of a Edkslms 
or demon who was unwilling to let a town be built on his ground. To 
please the place spirit, under the advice of the learned, a woman of the 
Korvi caste who had seven sons was buried alive under the walls of the 
town. The ghost of this woman is the fiend Elmakaltdi. She haunts the 
town of Kolhapur and occasionally appears like a Korvi woman dressed 
in a white or black ^robe and bodice with seven children playing about her. 
Whenever Elmakaltdi haunts a house or family their store of food dwin- 
dles, the cattle sicken, and the milk gives no butter. PJdrangi is the 
ghost of a European who died with some unfulfilled desire. He haunts 
graveyards and attacks people of all castes and creeds. His attacks are 
very difficult to shake off. Only a clever Musalmdn exorcist can cast out 
Phirangi. Gira is the ghost of a drowned Mhar. Like other low class 
ghosts Gira takes many forms and cheats wayfarers. He generally lives 
near water towards which he leads his victims and in which he drowns 
them. He is not dften found in Kolhapur though he is well known in 
the Konkan. Major Graham compares him to the English Will-o’-the- 
Wisp or J ack-o’-the-Lantern . 1 Jakldn is the ghost of a married Hindu 
woman who died in childbed « or with some unfulfilled wish. She is 
dressed in a yellow robe and bodice and wears her hair hanging down her 
back. She haunts bathing and cooking rooms and usually attacks her 
husband’s second wife and her children. She sometimes attacks her own 
children with the object of taking them out of the hands of the second 
wife. She is sometimes said to carry away infants from their mothers 
and return them after some days. Major Graham compares her doings 
to those of the Irish nursery fairies , 2 Khavis the ghost of a learned 
Musalman, is like a mulla or Musalman priest with his hair on end and with 
branches in his hands. He lives in a tree or in an empty house and can 
be scared only by a Musalman exorcist. Kdlkdi or Mother Destruction, 
Mhasoba or Father Buffalo, Mhaishdsur or the Buffalo Fiend, tod Mahdvir 
or the Great Warrior, are low class or early guardians who attack only the 
enemies of their devotees or those who do them "any mischief. When a 
Hindu wishes to make any r of these spirits or gods harm his enemy, he 
goes to the god’s ministrant or jpujdri and asks him to find out what the 
god would like, and vows that if his wish is fulfilled he will give the god 
a cocoanut, a cock, a sheep, or some cooked food. The ministrant takes two 
fiowers, dip's them in water, sticksffhem on the god’s chest, one on the right 
side and the other on the left side, and asks the god to let the right flower 
drop first if he agrees to do what is wanted of him. As they dry the flowers 
fall. If the left flower falls first, the god is believed to be unwilling to do 
what is wished ; if the right flower falls first, he is willing. When the god 
has shown himself willing to help, the inquirer takes a few pinches of ashes 
from the pot of incense which is kept burning before the idol, and throws 


1 Major Graharfis Statistical Report of Kolk&pur, 1854, 173. 

2 Major Graham’s Statistical Report of Kolhapur, 1854, 173, 
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them either on the person he wishes to harm or into the person’s house. If 
after this the victim falls sick or suffers some other misfortune the god is 
supposed to have done him the harm. The man who prayed for the harm 
hastens to the temple and in accordance with his vow breaks a cocoanut, kills 
a goat or sheep, offers cooked food, or feasts the villagers. If the assailant 
fails to fulfil his vow or to hold a feast in honour of the god, the god 
turns on him and troubles him. When he falls sick or suffers misfortune 
the victim knows that some one has set*a spirit or a god on him. He 
goes to an exorcist and tells him that some enemy has sent a spirit to 
trouble him. The exorcist tells him who has sent the spirit and what god 
or spirit he has sent, and gives him a paper marked with charmed letters. 
The victim wears the paper round his neck or arm, and, if he feels better, 
goes to the exorcist and tells him that his charm has worked. The exorcist 
tells him to hold a fair on the road to the temple where the god who has 
been distressing him lives and to give a feast in honour of the god. Mnnja 
is the ghost of a Brahman youth who dies after his thread-ceremony and 
before his sodmunj or thread-loosening. He generally lives in a pimpal 
tree. Tie is fond of attacking women whom he cruelly teases, scorching 
them with fire, or making them barren. To appease the Mtinja , persons 
whom he has attacked gird a pimpal tree with a sacred thread and build a 
platform round its roots. Sura is the ghost of a Musalnnin who died 
with some unfulfilled wish. He haunts Musalman houses especially the 
bathing and cooking rooms. His character and ways differ little from 
those of the Khavis. Jhoting is the ghost of a low caste Hindu who dies 
with unfulfilled desires. He wears no clothes and l£ts his hair fall loose. 
He lives in his own house, but if his house is burnt or pulled down he 
moves to the bank of a river or to a well. Jhoting is said to be afraid to 
enter sacred places or to attack people learned in the Vedas or strict in 
keeping religious rites . 1 

It is believed that people who die with a wish unfulfilled, as an 
unmarried person or a woman in childbed* or who die leaving their chief 
interest behind, as a woman who leaves a babe or a miser who leaves his 
hoard, do not rest but come back and trouble the living. To prevent the 
uneasy dead troubling the living special funeral rites are performed. 
Human figures made of dough or sacred grass are laid on the body 
and burnt, and, in the case of a woman dying in childbed or leaving a 
babe, all or some of her clothes and ornaments are given to a Brahman 
woman. When a woman dies in childbirth to prevent her spirit from 
coining back grains of raids Panicum italieum are scattered on the 
road as the corpse is being carried to the burning ground. Another 
Kolhapur rite for laying house spirits is to get charmed papers from an 
exorcist, put them in an earthen pot, and bury the pot in the place where 
the dead was burnt. In some cases charmed nails are driven into the 
threshold and charmed lemons eggs and nails are buried at the four 
corners of the house. 

When a person is believed- to be suffering from a spirit-attack several 
home cures are tried. A fire is kindled and on the fire some hair and red 
pepper or sulphur are dropped and the head of the sufferer is held over 
the fumes for a few minutes. If the spirit is not scared by these means 
the patient is taken to an exorcist. In Kolhapur exorcists are generally 
called dewis kis or divine seers, mant/ris or charmers, and mstdds or teachers. 
The devrisld is a person wlio becomes inspired by some familiar spirit or 


1 Major Graham’s .Statistical Report of Kolhapur, 1851, 173. 
.» 569—53 ; 
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guardian. He does not learn his art but wins the favour of his guardian 
spirit or god by devotion and the spirit or the god enters the devrisMs 
body whenever he asks him. The mantri or charmer generally learns the 
art of exorcism from a guru or teacher. Both devrisMs and mcmtris are 
Hindus. Musalman exorcists are called vastdds or teachers. The vastdd 
generally learns his charms from a teacher. Both Hindu and Musalmdn 
exorcists are bound to keep certain rules. If, while a Hindu exorcist is 
eating the lamp in the room gets extinguished, or if he happens to overhear 
the talk of a woman in her monthly sickness, if any one sweeps in the room 
or mentions the name of any spirit the exorcist should at once stop eating 
and fast during the rest of the day. An exorcist must avoid certain 
vegetables and fruits and must never eat stale or twice-cooked food. A 
Musalman exorcist must avoid eating udid Phaseolus radiatus pulse of 
which spirits stand in awe and he must not eat flesh or other food cooked 
by a woman during her monthly sickness. 

The Hindu and £he Musalman exorcists take different measures to drive 
out evil spirits. Both systems are held equally effective. As a rule the 
Hindu method is used in scaring a Hindu spirit and the Musalmdn 
method in scaring a Musalman spirit. Most Kolh&pur Hindu exorcists 
are Guravs or temple ministrants. The exorcists are both men and 
women, but women are preferred to men especially when an asra or 
water spirit or an alvantin or pregnant woman’s spirit has to be scared . 1 

Women exorcists are generally possessed by some familiar spirit who tells 
them the name of tl^e spirit that has attacked the patient and the means 
by which the spirit can be scared. The first step usually taken is to 
leave cooked food near the well or river bank where the spirit lives. 
When the effects of the seizures are not serious the exorcist generally gives 
a tciit or small copper or silver box to the patient to guard him against 
spirit attacks. In the tdit is a piece of paper inscribed with mystic 
letters. In some cases a five-coloured silken thread, black, red, yellow, 
white, and green, is tied either to the patient’s arm or neck. The thread 
has seven knots in which is tied a piece of paper or the bark of the 
Indian birch or bhurj tree inscribed with mystic Marathi or Urdu words. 
The treatment for scaring family and outside spirits is the same. The 
following cases illustrate the measures generally adopted for scaring 
Kolhapur spirits : (I.) One evening Sita the wife of Ram, a head constable 
in the Kolhapur city police, a woman of about thirty-five and six months 
with child was passing the Paulay pond near the Pbirangai temple on the 
south of Kolhapur town. As she was passing the pond Sita slipped, fell, 


s So in Europe in the Middle Ages (a.d. 1100-1600) exorcism and witchcraft 
were practised more by women than by men (compare Staleybrand’s Translation of 
Grimm’s Teutonic Mythology, III. 1039), In explanation of the worldwide prefer- 
ence for witches over wizards Grimm writes : * To woman, not to man, was assigned 
the culling &nd concocting of powerful remedies as well as the cooking of food. 
Her little soft hand could best prepare the salve, weave the lint, and dress the 
wound. The restless lives of men were filled with war, hunting, husbandry, and 
handicraft. To women experience and leisure lent every qualification for secret 
sorcery. Woman’s imagination is warmer and more susceptible than man’s and at 
all times an inner sacred power of divination was revered in woman. Women were 
priestesses and prophetesses, and the power of sleep-walking still shows itself strong- 
est in women. _ Fancy, tradition, knowledge of drugs, poverty, and idleness turned 
women into witches. It seems doubtful whether among early tribes the woman 
has softer hands or more leisure than the man. The basis of the early belief in 
women as priestesses, diviners, spirit-scarers, and, after death, as guardian ghosts 
and goddesses seems to be that women are more liable than men to hysteria and the 
other nervous seizures whole symptoms are typical symptoms of spirit possession. 1 
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’and spilt a basket of cowdung cakes which she was carrying on her head. 
She got up in haste, gathered the cakes into the basket, and went home. 
On reaching home she told her husband and the other people of the house 
of her fall and said she felt much frightened by it. For three or four 
days she seemed none the worse. On the fifth day when she was in the 
house some one came to the door and called Sita Sita, She went out, but 
saw no one. After a few minutes her name was again and again called. 
This frightened her greatly. She told her •neighbours and they advised 
her not to leave the house. For several days Sita’s name continued to be 
called, and she sometimes thought she saw a figure near the air-hole in 
the house wall Tired of listening to her complaints her husband one day 
stayed at home. To his astonishment he heard the words Sita Sita 
repeated several times. One day he saw a figure near the air-hole. He 
was convinced that some evil spirit was haunting his house. Ram made 
several attempts to get rid of the spirit. He scattered charmed ashes in 
the house and sprinkled the walls and floor with cow’s urine ; still the 
spirit continued to haunt the house and call Sita Sita. * This went on for- 
th© three remaining months of Sita’s pregnancy, during which she grew 
lean and pale. In due course she was safely delivered of a child, Nothing 
unusual happened for about fifteen days, when she was suddenly seized 
with a fit. While lying on her cot she began to say II n Hu, and would 
answer nothing. Her hands and feet were cramped and she would not 
suckle her child nor take any care of it. The people thought she was ill 
and gave her medicine, but the medicine had no effect. They then judged, 
that her sickness must be the -work of an, evil spirit. Tliey called an 
exorcist by name Krishna, by caste a Gurav or temple ministrant. The 
exorcist came, ordered fire to be brought, and setting it before Sita dropped 
some incense on it, held Sita’s head over ij, and began repeating incanta- 
tions. After a few minutes. Sita, or rather the spirit in Sita, began to. 
speak in Hindustani. She said : 4 1 will not go, I will keep the woman for. 
myself.’ The Gurav took two. small pieces of paper, drew on them a rough 
sketch of Vet&l with his cane and his conch shell, repeated charms, and 
near Sita’s face burnt the pieces of paper on which Vetal was drawn. 
On this Sita said ‘ Don’t do that, don’t use your charms, I am leaving, 
the woman. I am a Pardeshi sepoy. I was a soldier in the twenty- 
seventh Regiment and was killed when the regiment mutinied. I saw the 
woman passing the Paulay pond and I wished to take possession of her,. 
I made her fall and I often came to this house and called her by her name. 
I am now leaving her. Give me a dinner of rice, wheat, bread, clarified, 
butter, and plantains, and lay them at the place where Sita fell,’ When, 
she, or the spirit in her, had clone speaking, Sita rose from her cot, went, 
out of the house, laid her head on the ground, and the spirit left her. The 
Gurav ordered, four lemons, charmed them/ and tied one of them in a, 
comer of the woman’s robe and told her husband to see that the lemon 
was kept tied to her robe, till she was welL The other three lemons were 
buried each in front of one of the house-doors. When this was done Sita. 
went hack into the house and fell exhausted on. the cot. After a day or 
two she began to improve and in about a week was well. Her husband, 
prepared the rice, wheat, butter, and plantains which the spirit had asked, 
for and laid them near the spot where Sita had fallen, and the soldier 
never again troubled her., (II.) About eight years ago a tailor named 
Govind, about thirty-five years old, was bringing his wife from her father’s, 
house to Kolhapur. Tired by the journey they sat on a river bank to 
rest. While resting Govind saw something round his wife’s neck. He 
asked her what it was and she said that it was a tdit or charm given to. 
her by a wise man as a guard against spirits, (Jfovind laughed, took off 
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the charm, beat it with his shoe, split it in pieces, and threw the pieces' 
into the river. When they reached Kolhdpur, Govind began to talk 
nonsense, ran into the street, and showed signs of madness. Several 
medicines were given him but with no effect. After several days had 
passed a Musalman exorcist named Shaikh Muhammad was called. 
Govind was brought and made to sit before the exorcist. Shaikh Muham- 
mad took a piece of paper, drew a rectangular figure on it, divided the 
rectangle into several small spaces by drawing lines across it and, except 
one space which he marked with a dot, filled . them all with numbers. 
Govind was shown the paper and was told to look at the space which was 
marked with the dot. 3STo sooner did Govind look at the dot than the 
spirit in him said : * I was asked to guard this woman and was placed in a 
tciit or charmed box tied round her neck. This man took me out, beat me 
with his shoe, and threw me into water. I will never leave the man who 
has thus insulted me.’ The exorcist then took five pieces of paper, wrote 
mystic letters on them, set them on five pieces of cloth, and made them 
into rolls. These rolls he lighted in front of Govind and when the smoke 
entered his nose Govind cried ‘ I am willing to leave this man,’ The 
spirit was asked what he would like to have. He said, 4 Lay some brandy, 
green tobacco, and the liver of a goat near the river in which the tait was 
thrown, and I will never again trouble this man. 7 They did as he wished 
and Govind was cured. 

When the exorcist fails to effect a cure, the patient is generally sent toNar- 
soba’sVadi, three miles south of Shirol, which is sacred to the god Dattdtreya. 
There he daily bathe? in the sacred Krishna, pours water over the god, reads 
or listens to sacred books, and walks many times round the temple. At the 
time of the dhupdrti or incense-burning and lamp-waving, the patient is 
.seized with convulsions and begins to sway to and fro. The spirit then 
generally agrees to leave him. The patient is taken to the river, bathes in 
the holy water, and the spirit leaves. In some cases the spirits are very 
hard to get rid of. The patient remains at Narsoba’s Vadi for months, 
spending the time in the service of the god. When the god Dattatreya is. 
pleased with the patient’s devotion he appears to him in a dream and tells 
him to perform certain ceremonies or to go home and take medicine, as his 
illness is a bodily disease and is not caused by spirit possession. If the 
patient is a Musalmdn he goes either to the village of Shirvada where is a 
tomb of the saint Chand Saheb or to Karadgaon where is a tomb of the saint 
Bangalish. At either of these places the patient gives much of his time to 
the service of the saint. He bathes early, kneels before the saint, ^valks round 
Ins tomb, and goes home. When he has continued doing this for a number 
of days the spirit suddenly shows itself. The patient stands near a post as 
if tied to it, cries aloud 4 Don’t beat me, don’t burn me, I am going.’ The 
patient is at once taken to a river, bathes in it, and the spirit leaves him. 
The patient feeds Musalmdn ascetics, presents the saint’s tomb with clothes, 
and goes home. Though the learned among them profess to disbelieve in 
spirit attacks most Jains and Lingdyats are little less subject to spirit 
seizures than the corresponding classes of Brdhmanic Hindus. Among 
all three sects the belief in spirit seizures among men of the higher classes 
is said to be growing weaker, but among high class women it is still 
strong. Among Marathas, Kunbis, and other middle and lower classes the 
belief in spirit seizures is universal. Among Musalmans as among Hindus 
some of the best informed and the strictest in faith profess a disbelief in 
spirit possession. But the opinions of the mass of Muhammadans is much 
the same as the opinion of the mass of Hindus except a few learned Jains 
and Lingdyats. Whenever any illness baffles the skill of the physician 
its origin is ascribed to spirit possession. The only class of Kolhdpur 
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Hindus who profess not to believe in spirits is a sect of VithoWs devotees 
called Mdlkans or wreath-wearers. Even these wreath-wearers in all 
cases of unaccountable sickness secretly resort to spirit- searers. 

The diseases which in Kolhapur are generally believed to be spirit 
seizures are fever, pain in the hands and feet, pain in the stomach, loss of 
appetite, hiccough, and any sudden or unusual illness. The belief in 
spirit attacks has of late years been declining. The people say that 
some of the most dreaded spirits have disappeared, the Brahma/purush and 
the Munja that is the Brahman ghosts, because they will not visit a place 
where cow-killing is allowed and the Khavis or Musalmdn ghost because 
he will not visit a place where pig-eating is practised. Only the low class 
spirits are left and their power is not what it was. 
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TRANSLATION 1 OP THE TWENTY-FOUR PERSIAN 
. INSCRIPTIONS OP PANHlLA. 

No. 1 . In the enclosure of the Shrine of Pir Sad-ud-dm (Sddobaf 
evidently brought from one of the gates. 

Oil friend listen to the voice of the assembly. The able man Sikandar 
converted the hill into a road and named the Sikandar bastion with this 
date. It informs owe of 806 with a golden call. 

No. 2, In the Andhdr Bdv at Panhala * 

In PanMla at the commencement of his rule, may God increase his 
prosperity, good fortune, and rank. This will remain as a glorious memo- 
rial of him. Now a.h. 909 Abii Yusuf is the official entrusted with the 
construction of this work. The cause of this building being the best of 
its day is this, that this lofty building, was completed in the reign of the 
king of the age, Adil Shah. A bastion, a reservoir, and this building were 
constructed (as it wo re) on the heads of the black-eyed damsels of Para- 
dise. A life-giving spring hows from its reservoir, and they 2 * * * placed it on 
the shelf (as it were) of a palace, by the order of a man of high and 
excelling rank. With victory, c with happiness, and excellence, this was 
brought into sight. 

No, S. Epitaph on a Tombstone in Sdd~ud~din r s Enclosure, 

The death of Ab-dul-Razzak. Maf the mercy of God rest on him. ajei. 915*. 
No, 4 • Inscription from the Somalia Pond . 

Central portion of the Inscription . 

If you wish (to ascertain) the date of (the building of) this pond and 
the name of its builder, ask me in an excellent manner. Its date is i The 
gate of a pond of PanMla (Bab Houze Panhala ).' 9 Malik Iskandar is the 
constructor thereof. 

Note. — The date 917 is found in the words c Bah Houze PanMla ’ according to the, 
system of numeral computation. 

On the border of the Stone . 

In the time of the just Sult&n, Sultdn Mahmud Shah Bahmani. May 
God, whose name be exalted, preserve his, country and rule. In the days, 
of the rule of Adil KMn Ghazi, may the days of his good fortune be pro- 
longed, the construction of this pond was carried out at the suggestion of 
Malik Haidar Iskandar Bahadari. ^ May his prosperity be eternal. 

No. 5. In Sddobcds JDargdh Enclosure . 

The death of Shekh Ibrdhira. On him be the mercy of God, a.h, 919*. 


1 By Colonel J. W. Watson, Acting Political Agent, Kolh&pur and Southern 
Mardtha Country. 

2 * They ’ refers to the damsels of Paradise. They are represented as it were 

bearing the reservoir on their heads as native women carry their water vessels and 

placing it on the shelf of the * (lofty) place * instead of on the shelf for water, in the 

usual native house. r . 
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No. 6 Outside the Tin Banvaz&h . 

t In the reign of Ali Sh&h of exalted rank. A ruler of the world of the 
dignity of Jamshid, and resembling him injustice and honor. 

Abu Aka Saud built this bastion, who was at that time the governor of 
this place. As to the year of its date a clever man said, the bastion is so 
lofty that the air of the mountain summit hath become a pathway for the 
horsemen. 

a.h. 934 is found in the words ‘ Baguft aFa buruj J ui Kohpfi asw&r/ 

No. 7. On the Tin Barwdzdh. 

In the name of God, the compassionate, the merciful. This sentence is 
the key of the gate of the treasury of the ruler (God). The rebuilding anew 
of the fortress of the seat of government Panhala, took place in the days 
of the rule of my Emperor the Protector of the world, in the kingdom of 
Panhala, Ibrahim Adil Shah, May God preserve his kingdom. In the 
date of the year a.h. 954. In the administration of Malik Baud Aka 
who was deputy governor during the absence of the Elnperor. Inscribed 
by Salar son of 4 Ahmad the minister. 5 

On the border of the above . 

Such a building there is not anywhere on the face of the earth. The 
water which is in this well is not inferior to the pure water 1 of Paradise. 
Whoever drinketh of it, saith this : 

May the mercy of God rest on the builder of this structure, for nothing can 
be better than it. 

The carver hath inscribed on stone these words : * 

The world will not keep faith. Be thou happy. You should not plant the 
tree of grief in your heart and always read thou the book of pleasant 
meaning. You must eat and carry on affairs. 

It is clear how few days we can stay in this world. The builder and 
digger of this water supply was Daud Aka. 

No. 8. Inscription af*the Nag Jhari . 

The mountain and the heavenly vault have met together and opened 
thence a hundred fountains. Many have come and gone, but this fountain 
and hill have remained in their place. In the time of Ibrahim Adil Shah, 
a.h. 955, Baud Aka built this. 

No. 9. Over the Spring in Sddola’s Pond. 

In the name of God, the great artificer and dispenser of justice, who 
bringeth fortTi sweet water from the rock. In the reign of the king of kings 
with (all) glory. The victorious Ibrahim the chosen king. As to the 
construction which you see of this excellent reservoir, it was built by 
Malik Khidr chief Klmwds. It was in. the date a .h. 964 that this 
spring became a memorial of Khidr. Oh God preserve this for ever, for the 
sake of the Prophet and Ali : upon them be peace. 

No, 10. At the Char Danvdzdh. 

In the name of God, than whom in ev*ery place there neither hath been 
nor will he any other than that God. In the reign of the king of kings, 
king Ali, this bastion was built by the power and grace of God. It was 
built by Shams- ud-din chief of the cavalry, who was at that time deputy 
governor. He built this one bastion to the fort by expending treasure* In 
the year a.h. 985., 


1 This is a quotation from the Kur&n. The actual words in the inscription are 
only ( the pure water/ hut the passage in the Eunln is descriptive of that water of 
Paradise. 
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Shahur San. 
994 . 


Shahur San, 

1021. 


Epitaph evidently 
on a. beloved child. 


Epitai>h, 


Epitaph evidently 
over a son bom 
after several years 
of childless married 
life. 
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No. 11 . On a stone near Ambdbdi’s Temple originally 
from the Tiger Gate. 

The Lion of God, the victorious one, Ali son of Abi Talib Ahmad Ali, who 
hath the title of Shams-ul-mulk, is in heart and soul the slave of that Ali. 

On a separate stone , 

The date of the building of this bastion was a.h. 987. 

No. 12. In the Shrine of S delob a, brought evidently from one of the gates. 

In the reign of the victorious Ibrahim Adil Shah. His servant was 
Maksud Aka, and he built a gate of the PanMla fortress, in the date of 
the year Shahur Sail 994. The inscriber of this was Malaz Ghufran. 

No. IS. Inscription at the Sajliah Kothi , 

In the reign of Ibrahim Adil Shah of handsome face, a heart-delighting 
palace was built on the summit of the terrace of the fortress. In breadth 
one natiras by two mmrases in height. Maksud Aka built this charming 
dwelling. In Shahur San 1008 in the month of Rajah this excellent 
mansion was constructed. Oh Lord ! King of Heaven ! may this pure 
palace last for ever. 

Noll 4* In the Mosque at Ibrahim Purah . 

It is the saying of God, may He be exalted, ‘ And in truth mosques 
are the property of God.’ Do not pray to any other but God (within 
them). In the time of Ibnihim Adil Shdh, the warrior in the line of 
battle, occurred the building of the mosque and its reservoir of water. It 
was built by Maksffd Aka, and completed in Shahur San 1021 in the 
month of Rajab. The inscriber of this was Malaz. 

No. 15. In the enclosure o£ ' Sddob a 1 s Dargdh ( evidently from one 
of the gates.) 

This gate recalls to remembrance the year a.h. 1088. Prom it (flows) a 
stream which forms a pond. At Jhat place is a wonderful shrine. This 
was a place of resort of Khidr Muhammad son of Farid-ud-din Khan Salar. 

No. 16. Near the Nazi's house. 

Gall upon Ali the object of the (divine) wonders. Thou wilt And him 
an aid to thee in trouble ; and every grief and sorrow will be dissipated 
owing to thy grace. Oh All ! oh Ali ! oh Ali ! 

No. 17. Near the Barah Imam . 

Three lines remain of a quatrain. o 

I have not seen that its like hath been in the world. In the reign of 
king of kings of pure religion ; a chosen sovereign like Ali Badshah, 

No. IS. Near th$ Qhoki of the Char Darwdzdh. 

Oh thou opener of gates ! (i.e. God). 

No. 19. In the enclosure of Sddoba's Dargdh. 

The coolness of my eyes, the fruit of my heart. He called into existence 
until he had need of him and thus He made affairs grievous to roe. 

No. 20. In the enclosure of Sddoba’s Dargdh. 

Everything (earthly) perisheth, God alone remaineth for ever. 

No. 21. In the enclosure of Sddoba's Dargdh 
A bulbul drank the blood of a heart. 

And thereby gained a rose. 

He spent a hundred years of misery 
In gripf over his memory. 
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* Wo* £2, la the enclosure of SdtlobaJs Dargah. 

Whoever places his foot near .my dust may the black-eyed damsels of 
Paradise be a reward to him for his journey. Oh beloved one when thou 
fatiguest thy foot by visiting me, sit for a short time by the dust of this 
poor one. 

No. 23. In, the enclosure o/ Sadoba's Dargah. 

R eeite for me the .Fatihah with willing breath, 

For no utterance can be better than that. # 

The waftings of the blessings of the breath of J esus 

Have made my tomb redolent with the odour of roses and sweet basil. 

Note. — The Fatihah is, that portion of the Kuran recited by Muhammadans over 
the dead. It is the first chapter. 

No. 24. On the Char Dcmmmh. 

Oh God bless Muhammad and the family of Muhammad and gi ve them 
peace, and bless all the prophets and messengers of God. Praise be to 
God, Lord of both worlds. 
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A. 

Abdul Karim : Bijdpur general (1674), 314. 

Abdul WaMb: Arab reformer (1700-1800), 150. 

Abu : pond, 12. 

Age details: 37-38. 

Agriculture : husbandmen, seasons, crops, arable 
land, holdings, stock, field tools, field operations, 
manure, irrigation, rotation, fallows, crop details, 
famines, 153-191. 

Agya : see Kolambi. 

Aitan : Lingdyat initiation ceremony, 129. 

Ajra : forest block, 22, 23 ; town details ; position, 
people, imports, exports, weekly market, history, 
temples and fair, 290-291. 

Ajurica : old name of Ajra, Somdev composed the 
Shahddrnav chandrika at, 223. 

Akka B dgamma : Basav’s (1100- 11 6S) sister mid 
Yijjal’s wife, 119. 

A! am Prabhu : temple at Alta, 292. 

All Adilsh&h II : king of Bijdpur (1656-1672), 
gives Bdvda in jdgir to Nilo Sondev, 293. 

Alla-ud-diu II : tenth Bahmani king (1435-1457), 
224. 

Alta : survey details, 256 ; town details, market, 
school, temples, mosque, 291-292. 

Amba : pass, 5. 

Amb&bai : temple of, description, inscriptions, pil- 
grims, temple holidays, 309-311, 

Ambardi : stream, 9. 

Ambira : stream, 9. 

Ambis : watermen, 104. * 

Amboli : pass, 5, 6. 

Auaskura : pass, 5. 

Audersou: Colonel G. S. A., Political Agent 
(1867), 254. 

Audhrabbrityas : early Deccan kings (b.c. 90- 
a.d.300), 218. 

Appajl Suru : founder of the Rdmdurg State, 
397. 

Arable laud : 156. 

Arag : Village, temples, monastery, fair, 292-293, 

Ardlaya ; progenitor, of Ckdmbhdrs, 109. 

Asaudoli : forest block, 22, 23. 

Ashes : holiness of, 125 note. 


Aspect : outlying belts, hill-top Konkan, plain, 

■ 2 » 4 . 

Atars : perfumers, 86, 148. 

Atigre : pond, 12. 

Aurangzeb : Delhi emperor (1658-1707), 147, 148, 
226-227,361-362. 

Avlingva : Lingdyat monastery at Shirhatti, 369 - 
371. 

Avliya : Musalmdn saint, 318. 

Ay y an Sing I. : see Gandardditya. 

Ayyansing II. : boo Vijaydditya. 

B. 

Baburav Kesliav Tlidkur : builds the Kdttydyani 
conduit (1792), 305. 

Bahadur Gildni s Bahmani officer (14.86), being 
instigated by Yusuf Adilkhdn of Bijdpur seizes 
Goa, Kolhdpur, and other places ; sends expedi- 
tion against Bombay, seizes vessels from Gnjardt ; 
his conduct excites the anger of Mahmud Begada 
(1459-1511) king of Gujardt, who sends (1493) 
an embassy calling on the Bahmani king to 
punish his rebellious vassal ; failing this Begada 
threatens the king with an attack ; thereupon 
Mdhmud Shdh II. marches against Bahddur 
Gildni who makes offers of submission, but again 
commences hostilities ; takes refuge in Panhdla 
and is killed in an action with the royal troops, 
225. 

Bahirgad : fort, 4. 

Baidarus : see Berads. 

Bair&gis : beggars, 115. 

Bdji Ghorpade : Mudhol chief (1649), 393-394, 

Bal&ji Bajirdv s third Peshwa (1740-1761), 290. 

BaldeY : Basav’s (1100-1168) father-in-law, 119. 

B&liuge : village, temple of Kdttydyani, 293. 

Ballili Sildhdra king, inscription of, 221. 

Balutedars *. 41, 42. 

Balvautrav : Mudhol chief (1856-1862), 39o. 

Banhatti ; trading village, markets, 388. 

Bapu Gokhale ; Peshwa’s general (1817), 348, 394. 

Bariltgars : Musalmdn firework makers, 148-149. 

Basav : founder of the Lingdyat faith (1100-1168) 
1)7 ; his early life, 119 ; his religious doctrines, 120. 
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B&vda : bill fort, 4, 5 ; history, 293 ; hill pass, 5 ; 
village, British Resident’s office ; Native Infantry 
camp , schools, market, fairs, 294. 

Be&ars : see Berads. 

Beggars : 115-118. 

Belddrs : pickaxe men, 93. 

Berads : 104-105. 

Bhadara : forest block, 22, 23. 

Bkadoli : village, temple, tomb, 294. 

Bhagvanl&l : Dr., 81. 

Bhairavgad : hill fort, 5. 

Bliandaris : distillers, 105. 

BBandarkar : Professor R. CL, 81, 306. 

Bhailgis : nightsoil men, 109. 

Bhdts : bards, 100. 

Bherla : wild sago palm, 24. 

BhimBaMdur: Kolh&pur Sardar (1804- lbOa), 
189. 

Bhimsagiri : group of temples, 294. 

Bhog&vati : stream, 9, 10. 

Bhois : fishers, 105. 

Bhoj I : Sil&h&ra king (1098), 221. 

Bhoj II •• SiHhara king (1 ITS- 1209), Baja of Pan- 
h&la, his inscriptions, extension of his territories, 
building of hill forts, his subjugation of hill 
tribes, 223 ; makes Kolhapur his capital, 307, *314. 
Bhudargad : hill fort, 7 ; position, temples, history, 
294-295. 

Bhudargad - Nipani s hill range, 7, 9. __ 

Bid : village, temple, inscription, 10, 295. 

Bijjal : see Vijjal. 

Bills: 192-193. 

Birds: 34* 

Births and Deaths : 2S9; ceremonies, 46- 48, 00, 
72, 80, 91, 114, 128, 131, 132, 144-146. 

BligbtS : 187, 1 38. 

Bohor&S : Musalimm traders, 150. 

Borrowers '• 194, 195. 

Boundaries : l. 

Brdhmans : 43-G4. ■ 

Brahmapuri Mil : temples in honor of the de- 
ceased members of the royal family at, 312. 

Bricks : 21. 

Bridges : 8, 10, 202. 

Buddhists : 152. 

Budgaon : town details, palace, 3S3. 

Blldkis •• holes in riverbeds, 12, 161, 177. 
Building stone : 19. 

Bulb vegetables *• iso, 181. 

Buruds ** basket makers, 93-94. 


o. 


Capital: 192. 
Carriers *. 206. 
Carts s 159. 


Cattle : feed of, 27 ; keeping, 28, 30; diseases, 288, 
289. 

Census details : 35-40. 

Cereals : 164-168, 

Chalukyas : see Western Cbrilukyas. 

Chambhars : leather- workmen, 109-110. 

Oliandgad *• hill fort, 7. 

Chandramil *. old town, 219. 

Changes : in the system of dispensing justice, 
(1848), (1862), (1867), (1873), (1874), (1882), 268„ 
270. 

Chhatris *• husbandmen, 88, 

Chikhli : village, market, school, 296. 

Chikotra : feeder of the Vedganga, 11. 

Chima Saheb : brother of Shivaji IV. (1837-1866), 
243. 

Chinchli : cattle fair at, 25, 27 ; village, temple, 
296. 

Chint&manrav : Chief of Saugli (1800), helps 

Colonel Wellesley against Dhundiya Vagh, 348; 
helps in suppressing the rehellion of 1S44 ; bis 
death (1851), 350, 352. 

Chinto Edmchandra Phadnis s leads (1800) the 

small garrison of Ajra against Harpavda and 
Bellevadi and storms Ibraliimpur, 290. 
Chitpavans : Brahmans, 43. 

Chitri : tributary of Hiranyakeshi, 11. 

Christians *• 151-152. 

Cholera: 2S5- 286. 

Chndbndke Joshis : hourglass drum astrologers, 
115-116. 

Climate : 15-16, 285. 

Coloured earth s 21. 

Communities : 40-42. 

Copper : 207 - 208 . 

Courts : Civil, 270-272 ; criminal, 273, 

164-187. r 

Currency = 19 2 - 

D- 

' . r 

Daii Pandit: state Karbhari, Kolhapur (1838- 
1S43), 242 ; revenue and judicial system under, 

247-24S, 310, 319. ' ... 

Damaji Pant: revenue officer at Mangalvedha 
under Bedar kings (1347 - 1489) ; tradition of, 361 

Dambai : a great Buddhist temple at, 120 note. 

Dangs : 21. 

Dantidnrg : see Dantivarcna II. _ 

Dantivarrna II : Bitehtraknta kmg (7o3), 219. 
Bari Pir : fair in honor of, 298. 

Bdsris : musicians, 100. ^ 

Daulatrav Sindia (1795-1827), 234, 23o, 299. 
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: Davris ' Dmir drum players, 301. . 

Delaiixotte : General, English commander (1844), 
295, 315, 319. 

Depressed Classes : 109-115. 

Description : 1-17. 

Desbasths : Brahmans, 43-00. 

Devaks : family guardians, 66, 95, 330 ; worship 
of, 75-76, 414. 

Be Yang'S : class of Koshtis, 95. ^ 

Devda: hill path, 5, 

Devgiri Yddavs : early Deccan kings (1 ISO -1300), 
218. 

Devnikhds : Brahmans, 60-61, 

Dhangars : cow-men, 24, 27-28, 103. 

Dliarmaraj : temple dedicated to, 301. 

BliaYads : iron smelters, 18. 

Blieguji Meglmji : Cloud of Clouds, name of the 
Teacher of Mhars, 114, 

Dhondo Pant Gokhale : Peshwa’s Sareubhed&r in 
the Karnat ak (1795), 347-348. 

Dhors : tanners, 110-111. 

Blilindiya Vdgll *• freebooter, defeated and killed 
(1800), 348. 

Dhmidiraj Tdtya Salieb : Chief of Sangli, 352. 
Digraj : village, temples, mosque, 359. 

Diksha : purification ceremony among the Linga- 
yats, 129. 

Diseases : 285. 

Dispensaries ; 288. » 

Dodvad: town details, history, wells, fort, 359- 
360. 

Dombaris : tumblers, 31, 116. ^ 

Dombingaon : see of Dheguji Meglmji, 114 note. 
Domestic animals : 25-31. 

Dravids : Brahmans, 61. 

Dress : 44-45, 61, 67-69, 88, S9, 116, 125. 
Dndhganga : river, 8, 10- 11. 

Dukalvals : begging bards, a class of Mangs, 111. 
DYdrkabai Saheb : temple dedicated to, 301. 
Dyes : 172- 1?3. 


Earth : 208-210. 

Elpbinstone : Mr. Mountstuart, British Resident 
at Poona (1811-1818), 349. 

Epidemics : 285-2S7. * 

Exports : 207. 


Fairs : 205-206. 

Fallows: 164. 

Family gods : 44, 62, 63, 91, 97, 99, 100, 101, 105, 
106, 111, 127. 

Famines : (1876-77), 1S8- 191. 

Fasts : Kunbi, 92, 


Fergussoil : Sir James, Governor . of . : : 3:>bmbay, ; . 

' (18S3), 296. ^ 

Ferisllta : Muhammadan historian (1550 - 1611), 308. 
Ferries: 8-11, 201. ' 

Firoz Shall : Bahmani king (1397-1422), cstabhsh- 
. ment of the Mnsalinan power in E.oih apur before , 
the reign of, 224 note 1. 

Fibre Plants : 171 - 172. 

Field Tools : 157-159. 

Fighting Classes : 65 - 86. 

Fish : 34. 

Fleet : Mr, j., si, 306, 

Forests : 21 -25. 

Forest Tribes j 24, 

Fruit: trees, 184- 1ST ; vegetables, 181-182. 


Gadavli : feeder of the Kusura, 9. 

Gadinglaj : survey details, 263; sub-divisional head- 
quarters, position, people, fort, temples, fair, 
296-297. 

Gai Kasabs : Musalman beef butchers, 150. ^ 
Gaildardditya : Silahiira king (1109-1136), his 
inscriptions, 221. 

Gandharvagad : hill, 8. 

Gang robberies : 274. 

Garbhadhdn: conception ceremony, ob-oh 
Gargoti : town, market, school, 297. 

Garudis : snake charmers, 111, 116, 

Gavandis ; masons, 94. 

Gavlis : cow-keepers, 103. 

Geology: 13-15. 

Ghadsbis : musicians, 101. 

Ghatprabha : river, 8, 9, XI. 

GMsd&is : tinkers, 106; 

Ghotge *■ hill pass, 6. - 

Ghunki : village, old military station, 29/. 

Glinmat Shirol' see Shirol. 

Glass : 210. . 

GodcM : village, temple, fair, 

GolakS : Brahmans, 63. 

Gomati d sao«d stream, tributary of the Punch- 
ganga, 10. 

Gondhal dance : 116-H7- 

Gopal Pant Apte • Chief of lchalkaranji, -Jo, 

GopalS : Mliar beggars, 117. 

G-ori Salieb Pir : toin k of; 28 ' ■ 

Gos&vis : religious beggars, 111 -lib. 

Gotras : family stocks, 44. 

Graham : Major, 250, 307 , 310, 31o, *w, 416, 7. 

S? £ 0 m n eermony among the Lingfiyate, 
• 129- 130 and note. 
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Gujarat : Brahmans, 61-62 ; Vanis, S6. 

Guravs ; Lingayat priests, 101. 

H. 

Haidar Ali : Maisur king (3763-1782), 150, 345. 
Hajams : see Nh&vis. 

Hajrat Rdje Bdgh Savdr : see Avliya. 

Halad Kunktt : turmeric vermilion ceremony, 67 - 
58. 

Halsi : see PaMsika. 

Hanhars : cattle-keepers, 94. 

Haran Shikdris : stag hunters, 31. 

Hartdlika worship : 56-57. 

Hanmant hill pass, 6. 

Harbhat bin Bdlambhat : founder of the Patvar- 
dhan States (1714), 343. 

Hari&li : grass for cattle, 27. r 

Haripnr : sacred village, 3S3. 

Hdtkalangda : tributary of the Panchganga, 10 ; 
head-quarters of the Alta sub-division, local 
legend, fair, tomb of Gori Saheb Pir, temples, 
inscriptions, 297. 

HatkarS : class of Koshtis, 95. 

Healing Hants: 409-413. 

Heat: 17. 

Herla : village, old military station, temples, in- 
scription, 298. 

Hills : 4-8. 

Himmat Bahadur : Kolhdpur Sard&v, 189, 299, 
303. 

Hmdurav GhiLtge : (1813), builds a new fort at 
Kigal, 300. 

Hippokura : old name of Kolhapur, 218. 
Hiranyakesbi : river, 8, 9, 11 . 

Holdings : 156. 

Holidays : 71, 88, 92, 10S, 138. 

Honey : production of, 24-25. 

Hospital : Kolhapur civil, 2S7, 28S. 

Houses : 89. 

Human sacrifices *• 230-231, 314. 

Hunnur : village, 388. 

Hupri : village, market, temples, fair,- 298. 
Husbandmen : 88-93, 153-155. 

L 

■ • r 

IbrdMm Adil Skill I : Bijdpur king (1534-1557), 

v';’; 

Ichalkaranji : survey details, 254, 255 ; town de- 
tails, temple, mosque, fairs, 298. 

Imports : 206, 207* 

Infirmities : 37. 

Inscriptions ; Panh&Ia, 422-425, 

Instruction: 281-284, 

Insurance ; 192. 


Interest : rates of, 194. 

Iron : ore, 18 ; process of smelting, 18-19, 208. 
Irrigation : 161, 162. 

J. 

Jacob : Sir LeGrand, Political Agent (1858), 308 
Jails : 276, 277. 

Jains : strength and distribution ; Pdrasndth and 
JMahdvir saints, doctrines, daily life, religion, 
customs, 133-146. 

Jdmbhli : feeder of the Kdsdri, 9. 

Jamkhandi : State, description, production, people, 
agriculture, capital, trade, justice, finance, health, 
instruction, health, places, 386 - 388 ; town de- 
tails, trade centre, temple, fair, 388. 

Jay anti : sacred stream, tributary of the Panch- 
ganga, 10. 

Jayasinh III : Western Chdlukyaking (1024), 219. 
Jews : 152. 

Jijibdi : widow of SambMji II. (1712-1760), and 
regent (1760-1772) of Shivdji III. (1760-1812), 
230-231. 

Jingars : saddle makers, 94. 

Jiti : see Jayanti. 

Jotiba’s bill : 20; position, temples, holy pools, 
fairs, 299, 300. 

Justice : civil, criminal, 266-268, 

Jvari : cultivation of, 166-167. 

n 

K. 

Kabm*r : see Hittkalangda. 

Kadambs : early Deccan kings (500-550), 218. 
Kadvi: feeder of the V&rna, 9. 

Kagal : survey details, 255-256 ; town details, 
fort, history, temple, fair, 300-301. 

Kagzis : Musalman paper makers, 149. 

Kdhars : class of Bhois, 105. 

Kaikddis ; basket makers, 107-108. 

Kdjirda : hill pass, 5. r 

Kalals ; liquor-sellers, 106. 

Kale : village, local legend, temple, 301. 
Kallamma : Jain deity, 95. 

Kalydn : seat of Yijjal (1156-1167), Jain king of 
the Kalachuri family, 119. 

Kansa : feeder of the Varna, 9. 

Kanau-j ; Brahmans, 62. 

Kandra ; stream, 9. 

Kaneri ; village, Lingayat monastery, temple, 
301. 

Kanheri ; scat of Sidhgiri in Sdt&ra, 94. 

Kanta ; variety of honey bee, 24, 25. 

KdllVS : sect of Mddhyandins, 62. 
j Kdpshi ; valley, 11 ; town, temple, mosque, 301, 
K&ranjkars : see Jingars. 

; Karhadds : Brahmans, 62. 
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Karvir : ancient name of IvoIMpnr, 3, 306 ; sur- 
vey details, 257-260. 

K&sarde : village, temple, legend, 302. 

Xdsari ; stream, 9, 10. 

Kdsdrs ; bellmetal smiths, 95. 

Xatkol ; hill, 4 ; temples, monastery, fair, 302. 

Xavandanyapur ; old name of Kavkipur, 300. 

Kavldpur : village, temples, 300. 

Xavtha : village, temples, 383. 

Xdyasth Prabhus ; writers, 04. 9 

Xhadiri : local breed of bullocks, 25. 

KMn&pur-Mlldllo! : hill range, 7. 

XMtiks : butchers, 106, 

Khatris * weavers, 95. 

Xhelna : hill fort, 4. 

Xhidrdpur : village, temples, inscriptions, fair, 
302-303. 

Khodsi ; village, temple, fair, 303, 

XilegaOU : village, fair, 383. 

Xini : village, temples, 303. 

Kodoli : village, weaving industry, temples, fair, 
303. 

Kolambi : variety of honey bee, 24. 

Xolhdpur : origin of the name of, I ; old historic 
place, 21S, 306; see of Dheguji Meghuji, 114; 
town details, area, and boundaries, aspect, climate, 
water-supply, 303-305; history, 306 - 308 ; munici- 
pality, schools, 309; temples, Amb&b&i’s, 310, 
Vithoba’s, Tembktfs, 311 ; Mahdkali’s, Phirang&i’s, 
Ellamma’s, underground shrines, monasteries, 
311-312. 

Xolhdpur Rajas : genealogy of, 246. 

Xolhdpur Sildh&ras (1055-1125): 218-223; 
family tree of, 220. 

Xolhdtis *. see Dombiiris. 

Xolis : ferrymen, 106-107. 

Eolsunda : wild dog, 32. 

Komtis : traders, 86, 87. 

Korvis : basket-makers, 31, 108. 

Eoshtis : weiS^ers, 95. 

Erishna : river, 8, 9, 11. 

Ku&aldamvM ** old name of Kurandv&d, grant at, 
223. 

KumbMrS : Maratha and Rajput potters, 95-96.® 

Eixmbhi : stream, 9, 10. 

Xumbhoj '• village, market, temples, tomb, 312, 
313. 

Kumri : woodash tillage, 21. 

Kuubis : husbandmen, 88-92. 

Kimdgol : town, market, 388. 

Eundi ; hill pass, 5. 

Eunmdvad Junior : State, description, trade, 
justice, 3S5 - 386. 

MrUUdvM Senior : state, description, people, 
capital, trade, justice, finance, instruction, health, 
town details, 384-385. 


L. 

Labbays : Mnsalmans, 150. 

Labourers *. I 03 - 107. ^ 

Lads : class of Eoshtis, 95. 

Lad Kallils : .see Ealals. 

Lakshmeshvar : town, school, temples, inscrip- 
tions, 381. i 

Lakshmisen : Jain Pontiff, 95. 1 

Lailians : caravan men, 108. ■ | 

Land: the; staff (1844- ISS4), 247-249; village | 
officers, village servants, 249'; tenures, 249-251 ; 
cesses, 251 ; revenue history (1708-1884), 251, I 

254; survey (1869-70) 254, (1870) 255, 256, | 

(1870-71) 256, (1870-1872), 256, 257, (1871-72) \ 

257, (1872-1883) 257-260, (1875-1882) 260-263, j 

' (1880-81) 263; survey results (1868-1882) 255, \ 

(1S70-1SS2) 256, (1854-1882) 257, (1871-1882) j 

257* (1850-1882) 258, (1854-1882) 259, (1850- | 

1882) 200, (1874-1882) 201, (1S55-18S2) 262, 
(1856-1882) 262-263 ; season reports, 203-265. 

Land Mortgage : 195. 

Leaf vegetables : 183-184. 

Leather : Lingayat dislike to, 124 note, 211, 

Libraries : 284. 

Lime: 20-21. 

Lillf : spirit-searing power of, and origin of wearing 
of, 118; note 2. 

Lingayats : strength and distribution ; Basav’s 
life, his doctrines, sects, daily life, customs, 118- 
133. 

Ling&yat Math : description of a, 122-123. 

Lingvants : see Lingayats. 

Local communities : Musalman, 151. 

Local Funds : 279, / 

Locusts : 188, | 

Lohars : blacksmiths, 96. 1 

Lokvant • origin of the name of, 123 note. • 

Londris : lime-burners, 31, 107. 

Lunatic Asylum ; 288. f 

M, 

Madhavrdv : fourth Peshwa (1761 - 1772), 344, 345, ! 

Mddhva Brahmans : see Vaislmava. 

Malldlillgpur : trading town, temple, fair, 393. 
Mddhyandins : Brahmans, 62-63. 

Magdam Pit ♦ fair in honour of, 298. 

Magistracy ; 272 - 273, 

Maliadev : hill, S. 

Mah&lakshmi ; worship of, 57. 

Mahdvir : last Jain saint, 133, 134. 

Mah&watS ; Musalman elephant drivers, 149. 

Mahimatgad : hill fort, 4. 

Mahmud G&wan : Bahmani minister (1489), 
besieges the fort of VisMigad and. encamps at 
* Kolhapur, captures Vishftlgad, takes Goa and 
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other places and appoints one of his officers 
Klmsli Kaddam as his deputy to take charge of 
the newly conquered country, 224, 308. 
Maillgliole : forest block, 22, 23. 

Malik-ut-Tujar : Bahmani general ( 1453), persuad- 
ed by a, Baja of the Shirke family to attack 
Shan karrai of Khelna and is defeated and inas- 
' sacred, 224, 323. 

Mdlis : gardeners, 93. 

Malkdpnr : town, temples, 313. 

M&loji : Miulhol Chief, 394. 

MalpraMia : river, 11. 

Malprabha-G-andharvgad : hill spur, 7. 

Manbet : forest block, 22, 23. 

Mangalvedha : town details, history, fort, in- 
scriptions, 361-362. 

Mailgar : feeder of the Kasari, 9. 

Mangalagauri : worship of, 56. f 

MdngS : depressed classes, 111-112. 

MangSOli cattle fair at, 26. 

Mdnjarda : village, 363. 

Manohar : hill, 5. 

Mansantosh : hill, 5. 

Manure : 160-161. 

Manydrs : Musalman glass-bangle sellers, 149 
Mardthds : 65 - So ; history of the origin of the 
name of, 81-85 ; ornaments, 70 ; surnames, 65-66, 
414. 

Maratha Vdnis *. traders, 87. 

Marihdl : village, temples, mosque, 363. 

Mdrsinh : Silahara king (1058), 220. 

Marriage : details, 38 ; ceremonies, 50-55, 73-79, 
89-91, 114, 129-131, 141-144. 

Mdrwdr Vdnis : traders, 87. 

Masons: 20. 

i Medarket : progenitor of the Buruds, 94. 

/ Mehmans : Musalmans, 150. 

Mehtar : Kumbhar headman, 96. 

Memans : see Mehmans. 

Meshris *■ class of Marwar V&nis, 87-88. 

Mhaisal : village, 363. 

Mhdrs : depressed classes, 112-1 15. 

Mhasai Pathar : forest block, 22, 23. 

Mhasrang : forest block, 22, 23. 

Minerals : is -19. 

Hiraj Junior : state, description, people, agricul- 
ture, trade, justice, places, 382 -3§3. 

Miraj Senior: State, description, production, 
people, agriculture, famines, capital, trade, history, 
land details, justice, instruction, health, places, 
378-381 ; town details, copper-plates at, 219, 
381 ; fort, 344 note 1. 

Mixed sowings : 162- 163. 

Moghals : Musalmans, 147* 

Momins : see Mehmans, 

Moneylending ■ 194. 


Mot : leather bag, 12. 

Movements : 42. 

Mudhol = State, description, production, people," 
agriculture, trade, history, land, justice, instruc- 
tion, health, places, 388-395; town details, wells, 
ponds, temple, 392-393. 

Muhammad Shah II: Bahmani king (1463 -1482) ; 
sends liis minister Mahamud Gaw&n against 
Shankarrai, 224. 

Mukris : Musalman traders, 150. 

Municipalities: 279-280. 

Munro : General (ISIS), 350, 351. 

Musalmans: 147-151. 

Musicians: 100-101. 

N. 

Nadds : ropemakers, class of Mitngs, ill. 
Makshatras : lunar asterisins, 155 note, 

Namdev : devotee of Vithoba of Fandharpur, 98. 
Hal bands : Musalm&n farriers, 149. 

Nana Phadnavis : Poona minister (1773*1800), 
345, 346. 

Nandni : see of the Jain head priest, 136. 

Nandra : village, 363. 

Narayanrav : Mudhol Chief (1805-1816), 394, 
Narcotics : 173, 174. 

Nardava .* pass, 6. 

Naro Mahadev •* founder of the Ichalkaranji 
§tate, 238 note. 

Narsoba’s Vadi : cattle fair at, 25. 

Newspapers : 284. 

Nhatfis : barbers, 101 - 102, 

Nilaris : indigo dyers, See Rangaris. 

Norris : Sir William, English ambassador (1701), 
314. 

O. 

Offences : 276. 

Oil Pressing: 212-214. 

Oilseeds: 169-171. 

Otaris : casters, 96-97. 

Outlying belts •• aspect of , 2. 
jOutram: Colonel (1S44), 242. 

Ovans : Colonel, Silthra Besidont (1844), 315, 

Oxanne : Mr. E. C., 191 note. 

p. 

, o: 

Padmdle : pond, 12. 

Padmandl : old name of Panluila, 313. 
Padmanaladurga : capital of Bhoj II, (Shah 
1112 ), 222 . 

Paithan : 306. 

Palasika : capital of the early Kadambs (500-550), 
218. 

Pan: betel vine, 173 -174. 

. Pdnchals ; 97, 
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PancMyat : caste council, 96, 268-267. 

Pauchganga : river, 8 , 9-10, 305, 307. 

P&ndav Bardh : Buddhist caves, 317. 

Pandharpur : treaty at (1811), 349. 

Pdndurangrdv : grandfather of the present Chief 
of S&ngli, wounded and taken prisoner to Sering- 
apatam, 345. 

Panlldla : hill fort, 6; health resort, 16, 293; 
survey, 260-263; fort details, history, human 
sacrifices, town details, reservoirs, market, 
temples, tomb, fair, Pardshar’s cave, 313-316. 

Pannagdlay : another name of Panhdla, 313. 

Paper : 214-216. 

Parashur&m Bhau Patvardhan (1774-1799): 
Sdngli Chief, destroys (1779) domed tomb of Nur- 
kh&n at Shir ol, 319 ; engages himself in war against 
Kolh&pur and Haidar ; assists the Peshwa’s troops 
against the English ; is appointed commander of 
the Mar&tha forces sent to assist the English 
against Tipu Sult&n of Maisur ; is engaged in war 
with Kolh&pur ; commands the Mardtha army in 
the battle of Kharda ; contrives with Ndna Phad- 
navis to place Chimndji Appa on the Peshwa’s 
gadl after the death of M&dhavrdv II ; is con- 


fined but afterwards released ; is sent to oppose 
the Sdtdra JR&ja ; Kolhapur king ravages Para- 
shurdm’s jdgir and bums Tdsgaon ; directs his 
forces against the Kolhdpur R&ja ; is mortally 
wounded at Pattankudi village, 344-347. # 

Parashurdm Trimbak: (1692) takes possession 
of Panhala fort, 314. 

Pdrasiidth : Jain deity, 95, 133. % 

Pdrpoli : pass, 5, 6. 

Parits : washermen, 102. 

Parsis : 152. 

Passes : hill, 5, 201. 

P&t&ne Pr abbas : writers, 64. 

Pathdns : Musalm&ns, 147-148. 

Pdtbaatdnds : cobblers, a class of M&ngs, 111, 

Pdtharvats f stone cutters, 97. 

Pav&Ia : Buddhist caves, 317. 

Pdvangad : hill fort, 6, 315, 316, 317. 

Peddlers: 206. 

Perfumes *• 216-217. 

Phouda : pass, 5, 206. 

Phoada Savgaon : hill range, 7. 

Pilgrimages : 128. 

Plough : a, 156. 

Pod vegetables : 183. 


Police : 274-276. 

POEds: 12-13. 

Post offices *• 203-204. 

Potphugi : stream, 9. 

Peva : variety of honey bee, 24, 25. 
PrabMnvalli : hill path, 5. 
Prabhus : writers, 64-65. 
b 569-— 55 


Praehitgad *. bill fort, 4, 5. 

Prdlllak : old name of Panhdla, 313. ? 

Prasiddhagad : hill fort, 5. j 

Praydg : meeting of the Bhog&vati and the Kdsdri, ^ 

10 . ' 

Prices: 196-197. 

Ptolemy : Egyptian geographer (a.d. 150), 218, 

306, 307. 

Pulses: 168-169. 

R. 

Rabkavi : town details, fort, trade centre, 
temples, 363, 365. 

Baddis : husbandmen, 93. 

Bdghvendr&charya *. Vaishnav Pontiff, 63. 

Bailways : 200. 

Rainfall: 16-17, 400-405. 

Rij&t&m •* Sdtara king (1689-1700), 226. 

B5jardm II : seventh R&ja of Kolhdpur (1866 - 
1870), his minority and education ; his visit to 
Europe ; his death, 244, 248. 

Rajputs : fighting class, 85-86. 

R&mdnilj : Vaishnav Pontiff, 134. 

Rdmchandra Appa S&heb : Parashur&m Bhdu’s 
son, 347. 

Rdmchandra Pant : founder of the Bdvda 
Amatya family (1689-1729) ; defends Vishtilgad 
and Ptungna against the Moghal forces, 226, 293. 

R&md&S Svdmih Shivaji’s (1627-1680) spiritual 
teacher, 294. 

Bdmdurg : State, description, people, trade, 
history, land, justice, instruction, health, 396 - 399. 

Rdmoshis : 107. 

Bandulla KMn : Bij&pur governor of R&yb&g, 

318. 

Rang&ris : dyers,, 97. 

Bdngna : hill fort, 5, 293 ; description, history, 

319 ; pass, 6. 

Bailgrezs : Musalm&n dyers, 149. 

Rankdlc : pond, 12, 161; legend of, 305-306, 309. 

Rdnojirdv Sinde : 299. 

Bdshrakutas : early Hindu king (760-973), 218. 

Bduls : 97. 

Bdybdg ; hill, 4 ; pond, 12 ; survey details, 257 ; 
town, temples, tomb, 318-319. 

Reaping : 162. 

Beeves : Mr., "Commissioner (1844), 242. 

Begistration : 272. 

•Reserved trees : 25. 

Rest-houses : 202-203. 

Bice : varieties of, 165 and note 1 ; cultivation of, 

165. ■ 

Rivers: 8-11. 

Roads : 198-200. 

Roadside trees : 25. 

Rttkdi : village, town, temple, darga, 317-818. 
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S. 

S&lis : weavers, 95. 

Salvan : hill, 3. 

Samangad : hill range, 7 ; fort, 7 ; copper-plate 
grant found at, 219 ; fort, description, history, 
319. 

SambMji : Shiv&ji’s son (1680-1689), 314. 

Samblldji II. : second KolMpur Rdja (1712-1780), 
Tardbdi is (1712) confined and the administra- 
tion conducted by R&mchandra Pant Amdtya ; 
Chin Kuli Khdn the first Niz&m with a view to 
weaken the Mardtha power supports Sambhdji 
against Shahu of Sdt&ra ; Sambhdji is defeated by 
the Pratinidhi and driven to Panhala and T&rdb&i 
and Bhavanibai taken prisoners to Sdtdra ; treaty 
with SMhu (1730), 227-229. 

Sametshikhar : death-place of P&rasMth, 133. 

Sangameshvar : Ling&yat place of pilgrimage in 
Bijdpur, 119, 120. 

Sangars : wool weavers, 97 - 98. 

S&ngli : copper-plate grant at, 219 ; State, descrip- 
tion, production, people, agriculture, famines, 
capital, trade, fairs, history, land details, justice, 
instruction, health, places, 324-377 ; town de- 
tails, fort, Chief’s residence, 365-367. 

Sarasvati: underground stream, 9. r 

S&rbaiiS : Musalmdn camel drivers, 149. 

Sarjer&V GMtge : K&gal Chief (1800), 234 and 
note. 

S&tin : variety of honey bee, 24. 

Sav&sMs ; Brdhmans, 63. 

Sdvgaon : battle at (1808), 235. 

Saving Classes : 194. 

Schools: 281-283. 

Season Reports : 263-265. 

Se&b&l : village, inscription at, 219. 

Servants: 101-102. 

Service Mortgage : 195. 

Settlement : forest, 22. 

Shdhdji : Shivdji’s father (1594-1664), 81 ; R&ja of 
Kolhapur (1821-1837), 238-240. 

Shdhdpnr : town, schools, temples, churches, 367. 

SMhtt : Raja of Sdtdra (1708-1749), 229, 290, 314. 

Shaikhs : Musalmans, 148. 

Shdli : stream, 9. 

Shambhn : fourth Raja of KolMpur (1812-1821), 
237. 

Shamondmir : tomb of, 293. 

Shankar&ch&rya : Smdrt Pontiff, 60, 134, 

Bhenvis : Brdhmans, 63. 

Shepherds: 102-103. 

Shetsandis : village watchmen, 274. 

Shilvants : origin of the name of, 23 and note ; 12,3 
note, 

Shimpis : tailors, 98, r 

Shingndpnr : old name of Kavldpur, 360. 


Shirhatti : town details, history, fort, monasteries, 
fair, 367-371. 

Shirol : survey details, 256-257 ; town, temples, 
mosque, 319-320. 

Shiroli : village, temple, fair, 320, 

Shivaji : founder of the Mardtha empire (1627- 
1680) ; obtains possession (1659) of Panhala and 
Pdvangad from Rustum Jhamdn by bribery; 

^ reduces Rdngna and VisMlgad; defeats Rus- 
tum Jhaman near Panhala ; marches with a 
large army into the Konkan ; being attacked by 
the Bijapur army under Sidi JoMr (1661) shuts 
himself up in PanMla ; marches against Mudhol, 
the jdgir of Bdji Ghorpade ; retakes Panhala 
(1673), 225-226, 293, 295, 319. 

Shiv&ji II: first KolMpur Edja (1700-1712); 
Tdrabai’s administration of government ; Aurang- 
zeb marches against PanMla and Vishalgad and 
receives Sir William Norris, English ambassador 
in Panhala ; Aurangzeb moves to Ahmadnagar 
and Pant Am&tya retakes Panhdla which be- 
comes the capital of KolMpur ; release of SMhu 
and his successful struggle with Tdrab&i for 
sovereignty ; Shivdji dies in 1712, 226-227. 

Shiv&ji III: third KolMpur Rdja (1760-1812) ; 
Jijibdi, widow of Sambhaji II. adopts the son of 
SMhdji Bhonsle of KMnvat under the name of 
Shivaji and manages the State ; establishment of 
£he family of Patvardbans by the Peshwa ; Eng- 
lish expedition against the maritime possessions 
of Kolhdpur terminated by the capture of Mdl- 
ya** and a treaty (1766) ; human sacrifices to 
Amabai by Jijibai ; her death (1772) ; Yashvant- 
r&v’s management of the State affairs ; revolt 
of the Chiefs of Bavda, K&gal, and VisMlgad 
(1777); MaMdji Sindia is sent by the Peshwa 
against Kolhapur authorities who agree to pay 
fifteen IciJchs of rupees ; Parashur&m Bhdu cap- 
tures Rangna ; Ratndkarpant’s administration ; 
successful expedition headed by the R&ja against 
the JDesai of Sdvantvddi ; second treaty with the 
British Government (1792) ; war with Parshur&m 

.. Bhdu Patvardhan ; war with Sar Des&i of Sdvant- 
v&di and Chief of Nipani ; third treaty with the 
British Government ; his death, 230-237. 

Shivaji IV- : sixth Raja of KolMpur (1837-1866), 
246-243. 

Shiv&ji V. : eighth R&ja of KolMpur (1870-1883), 
244-245. 

Shivgad : hill, fort, 5 ;*pass, 5-6. 

Shivt&S : see PdthantaMs. 

Shopkeepers : village, 206. 

Shravaks : see Jains. 1 

Shrimantgad : fort, details, temple, ponds, 371- 

372. 

Sidi JoMr : Bijdpur general (1661), 225, 314. 
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Siddhagiri : religions teacher of the Buruds, 94. 

•SilAhAras : early Kolhapur kings (1050-1120), 
219-223. 

Singhan : Devgiri YAdav king (1209-1248), 314. 

SinMev • Bevgiri YAdav king (1213), 302. 

Sinhgad : death o£ Ed jar Am at, 226. 

SingnApur ; holy place in SAtAra, 110. 

Small-pox: 287. 

Snakes : 33-34. * 

Soil : 155. 

SonArs ** goldsmiths, 98-99. 

Sowing : 160. 

Spices : 174- ISO. 

Spirit-possession : Jain belief in, 139-140, 415- 
421. 

Stone : 208. 

Storing : of grain, 162. 

Strachey : Mr. E. , appointed to negotiate settle- 
ment between BajirAv Peshwa and the Patvar- 
dhans, 349. 

Sub-Divisions : 1. 

Sugar : 179-180. 

Sugarcane : area, varieties, cultivation, season, 
mill, sugarmaking, 175-180. 

Surnames : 43-44, 63, 64, 65, 66, 87, 103, 105, 
106. 

SutArs : carpenters, 99. 

Syeds *• MusalmAns, 148. 

T. . * 

Takarribkhdn : Moghal general, captured ^Sam- 
bkAji (1689), 226. 

Tdlkhat : hill pass, 6. 

Tdmbats : coppersmiths, 99. 

Tdmbolis : betel-leaf sellers, 88. 

Tdrdbdi : widow of RAjArAm (1689-1700) puts her 
son ShivAji on the KolhApur throne and assumes 
administration; confines her husband’s second 
widow Raj#)Ai with her son SambhAji ; takes 
her abode in PanhAla ; disowns ShAhu’s claims to 
the MarAtha territories ; collects forces to meet 
ShAhu hut being defeated flees into the Konkan ; 
retakes PanhAla ; is confined for a time after hat 
son’s death (1712) ; again taken prisoner, 226-227, 
228. ■ 

Taylor : the Reverend J., English missionary, 
(1870), 151, 152. 

Telangs : BrAhmans, 63, 64, 

Telegraph : 204. 

Telis : oilmen, 99. 

Tembldi ; younger sister of MahAlakshmi of 
KolhApur ; temple, MahAlakshmi’s yearly visit, 
he-buffalo offering, 31 1-312. 

Tenures : 249-250. 

Terdal *. town, wall, gates, temples, inscriptions, 
372-377. 
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Thackeray : Mr., Political Agent (1824), killed in 
the Kittur disturbance, 238. 

Thermometer Readings: city, 400-405. 
Threadgirding : ceremony of, 48-50, 140-141. 
Threshing : 162 . 

Tiles : making of, 21. 

Tipn : SultAn of Maisur (1782-1799), 150. 

Tirguls : BrAhmans, 64. 

Tivra : hill pass, 5. 

Tolls : 200. 

Tergal: town, citadel, temple, 320-321. 
Townsend*. Mr., Political Agent, KolhApur 
(1844), 247. 

Trade Centres*. 204-205. 

Traders: 86-88. 

Trees: 22-23; reserved, 25; roadside, 25, 408* 
409. 

Triveni: seePrayAg. 

Tulsi : stream, 9, 10. 

TungjAi: hill, 8. 

IT. 

Ulvi : LingAyat place of pilgrimage, 119, 120. 
Unsettled Tribes : 107 - 109. 

UpArs : grindstone makers, 99-100. 

Uttar Bhudargad : hill spur, 23. 

V. ' 

Vaccination: 288 . 

Vadars : quarrynien, 31, 108-109. 

Vadgaon : town details, history, temples, 321. 
VAdi MachAl: hill fort, 4. 

VAdi Narsinh : town, temples, fair, 321, 322. 
VAdi RatnAgiri : see J otiba’s hill. 

VAgjAi : hill, 8.! 

VairAgis : see BairAgis. 

Vaishnavs : BrAhmans, 60. 

Vaishya VAnis : see MarAtha VAnis. 

V Aj antris : M Ang musicians, 111. 

VAjsaneya : section of MAdliyandins, 62. 

VAki : forest block, 22, 23. 

ValhArs : beggars, 118, 

Valmik : reputed author of the RAmAyan, 106. 
Valva : dumdla village, history, mosque, fair, 322* 
VArna : river, 3, 9 ; forest block, 22, 23. 

VAsildev : beggars, 118. 

Vat Pig a : fig tree worship, 56. 

Vathar : town, 338, 

Vedganga : river, 8, 9, 10, 11. 

Vegetables : bulb, fruit, pod, leaf, 180-184. 
VijayAditya: SilAhAra king (1142-1154), inscrip- 
tions, 222. 

Vijjal : Jain king of KalyAn (1156*1167)> 119. 
Villages ; 39-40 ; police, 273, 
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Vishdlgad : hill fort, 4, 6, 293 ; mosque, fair, tradi- 
tion of the "building, water-supply, 
history, 322-323. 

VisMlgad Panhala : hill range, 6-7. 

Vyankautrdv : becomes Chief of Mudhol (1817), 
394. 

w. 

Wages j 195. 

WaMbis : Musaimdn sect, 150-152. 

Wallace ; Colonel (1844), takes K&ngna and 
sh&lgad, 242. 

Watching ; of crops, 162. 

Weaving : 211 - 212 . 

Weeding : of crops, 162. 

Weights and Measures : 195-196. 

Wellesley : General (1800), 235. 


Wells : 11-12. 

West : Colonel E. W. , tutor of B&j&r&m II. (I860- 1 
2870) accompanies him to Europe, 244. 

Western Chalukyas : Hindu kings (550-760), 218. 
Western Chalnky as : Hindu kings (973-1180) 
218. 

Wheat ; grain, 166. 

Wild animals : 31, 33. 

"JTilson ; Dr. John, 81. 

Wood ash tillage : 163. 



¥. 

Yashvantr&v Sinde ; Kolh&pur minister (1772:- 
1782), 231, 232, 300. 

Yelvatti: fort, description, wells, temples, 
history, inscriptions, 377 -373. 


inscriptions, 





